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COMMISSIONS. 



By the Lords Justices General and General Governors of Ireland. 

J. T. Bali* <7. 

Hedges Eyre Chatterton. 

Whereas, under the provisions of certain statutes now in force, unions have been 
formed for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, and workhouses have been provided 
in the said unions for the reception of the sick and destitute poor. 

And whereas it appears unto Us expedient that an inquiry should be held m regard 
to the number of Poor-Law Unions and Workhouses in Ireland, and to the provision now 
made for the relief of the sick and destitute poor in workhouses and hospitals, and 
whether anv changes in that respect are necessary or desirable. 

Now We," the Lords Justices General and General Governors of Ireland, do hereby 
nominate and appoint you, Major the Hon. W. Le Poer Trench, r.e., Andrew Doyle 
late Local Government Board Inspector in England, and Sharman Crawford, late Local 
Government Board Inspector in Ireland, or any one or more of you to proceed with the 
utmost despatch, to inquire into and investigate and report on the following subjects : 

1. Whether having due regard to the extent and population of the present Poor Law 
Unions in Ireland, the necessities of the sick and destitute poor therein, and the proper 
administration of the Poor Law it would be expedient that any such Poor Law Unions 
should be dissolved and amalgamated with adjoining Poor Law Unions : and, if so, 
which of the present Poor Law Unions should be so dissolved, and what portions thereof 
should be annexed to adjacent Poor Law Unions. 

2. Whether having regard to the fact, that each dispensary district should he wholly 
within one Poor Law Union, it will be necessary in carrying out the changes that may 
be recommended under Clause I. to re-arrange any of the present dispensary districts ; 
and if so, which of the dispensary districts must be so altered, and in what manner 
should the electoral divisions now comprised therein be dealt with and re-arranged. 

3. Whether it would be proper and advisable, in any case or cases to be specified, 
without making any alteration in the boundaries of the Poor Law Unions, to dispense 
wholly or in part with existing workhouses, and to provide suitable and convenient 
accommodation in other adjacent workhouses for the whole, or for any class of the sick 
or destitute poor of the Poor Law Union the workhouses of which are wholly or in 
part dispensed with : and, if so, to what particular workhouse or workhouses paupers 
mi "lit be transferred, and under what system, in relation to management, cost of main- 
tenance and other charges such an arrangement might be advantageously and conve- 
niently carried out, and what provision should be made for the conveyance of the aged 
sick and infirm to and from the workhouses in which they may be relieved. _ 

4. Whether additional workhouse or hospital accommodation is now required in 

anv and, if so, in what Poor Law Unions, for the adequate relief of the destitute poor, 
arid especially of the sick poor, on account of their great distance from the workhouses 
of their respective unions.- . . , . .. ■ . .„ , 

5. Whether in the event of any Poor Law Union being dissolved, or it any work- 
house being dispensed with, wholly or in part, the workhouse of the Poor Law Union so 
dissolved or the workhouse so dispensed with, or part thereof, might be made available 
for the reception and treatment of the lunatic poor, or for any other purposes: and 

y. Generally to inquire into, and investigate -whether any and what changes are 
required in the existing distribution of destitute poor, and especially children, through- 
out the workhouses in Ireland. . , 

And We do hereby authorize you, and every one or more of you, by all iawtui and 
proper ways and means, to make full inquiry into the matters aforesaid m such places 
in Ireland as to you may seem Necessary or convenient. And, for the better enabling 
you to make the said investigation, We hereby grant unto you, or any one or more of 
you, full authority for all or any of the purposes aforesaid, to call and examine before 
you or any one or more of you, such persons as you shall judge necessary and compe- 
tent by whom you may be the better informed on the matters herein submitted for your 
consideration, and also to call for and examine all such books, documents, papers and 
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records as you shall judge likely to afford you the fullest informal ion on the subject of 
this Commission, and otherwise to inquire of, and concerning the premises, and every 
part thereof, by all reasonable ways and means. 

And We enjoin that you, or any two of you, upon the examination of the premises 
do, as soon as can reasonably be, after the date of this Commission, and on or before 
First day of February, 1878, or such later day as may hereafter be appointed, certify 
and report to Us, in writing, under your hands and seals respectively, what you shall 
have done and may find concerning the premises, upon such inquiry and investigation 
as aforesaid, together with your opinions touching and concerning the several matters 
hereby referred for your consideration. And We do hereby direct that you, or any one 
or more of you, may have liberty from time to time to certify your several proceedings 
to Us, as the same shall be respectively completed and perfected, and for so doing this 
shall be your warrant. 

Given at Her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 17th day of July, 1877. 

Thomas H. Burke. 



By the Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland. 

Marlborough. 

Whereas it has been represented to us by you, Major the Honorable W.Le Poer Trench, 
Andrew Doyle, and Sharman Crawford, the Commissioners named in the annexed 
warrant, bearing date the 17th day of J uly, 1877, and we are satisfied that it is necessary 
m order satisfactorily to complete the inquiry, and make the certificate and Report 
thereby directed, that the time therein appointed for the purposes aforesaid should be 
extended ; 

And whereas it appears to us expedient that in- addition to the several subjects into 
which you, the said Commissioners, are directed by the said warrant to inquire, certain 
further inquiries, hereinafter mentioned, should be made by you ; 

-Now We, John Winston, Duke of Marlborough, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, do hereby direct and appoint that the time named in the annexed 
warrant forcompleting the inquiry, and making the certificate andReport thereby directed, 
and doing the several other acts and things in the said warrant appearing shall be extended 
to, and shall include the 15th day of May, 187S, or such later day as we may hereafter 
appoint, and we order and declare that the said annexed warrant shall henceforth be of 
the same force, and have the same effect in all respects as if the 15th'" day of May 1878, 
had been therein appointed in the premises instead of the 1st day of February, 1878 ; 

And we do hereby further direct and appoint that you, the said Honorable W. Le Poer 
I bench, Andrew Doyle, and Sharman Crawford, or any one or more of you shall 
inquire into, and investigate and report on the provisions at present made and existing 
in Ireland for the care, relief, and treatment of the poor who are lunatic, or idiotic or 
imbecile in mind, or who are otherwise suffering from mental disease, and whether it 
would be expedient, proper, and advisable to make additional and other provision for the 
care, relief, and treatment of such poor as aforesaid ; and if so, in what manner and by 
what means such additional or other provision should be made, and we do hereby 
direct and appoint that you, and every one or more of you, for the better enabling you 
to make the said investigation, shall have the same powers and authorities as are oiyen 
to you and every one or more of you by the said warrant, in respect of the inquiries 
thereby directed, and shall include, in the certificate and report which by the said annexed 
warrant you or any two of you are enjoined to make, what you shall have done and 
may hnd concerning the premises upon such inquiry and investigation as aforesaid 
together with your opinions touching and concerning the same. 

Given at Her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin, this 1st day of February, 1878. 

By His Grace’s Command, 

T. II. Burke. 



* His Grace was pleased to grant a further extension of the time here assigned to tho Commissioners for the 
completion of their inquiry and Report, to the 15th February, 1879, by letters patent bearing date the 15th 
August, 1877, and 1st January, 1878, respectively. ° 
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POOH LAW UNION AND LUNACY INQUIRY COMMISSION (IRELAND). 



REPORT. 



TO HIS GRACE JOHN WINSTON DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., LORD LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF IRELAND. 

May it please your Grace, 

Their Excellencies the Lords Justices having been pleased to issue a warrant, 
bearing date the 17th day of July 1877, authorising and directing us, or any one or 
more of us, to inquire into and investigate and report upon the following subjects : — 

I. Whether it would be expedient that any Poor Law Union in Ireland should be 
dissolved and amalgamated with the adjoining ones ; 

II. Whether it would be proper and advisable, without making any alteration in 
the boundaries of the Poor Law Unions, to dispense wholly or in part with existing 
workhouses, and to provide suitable and convenient accommodation in adjacent work- 
houses for the whole or any part of the sick and destitute poor of the Poor Law 
Unions the workhouses of which are wholly and in part dispensed with ; 

III. Whether additional workhouse or hospital accommodation is now required in 
any Poor Law Unions ; 

IY. Whether in the event of any workhouse being wholly or in part dispensed with 
the accommodation afforded thereby might be made available for the treatment of the 
lunatic poor or for any other purpose ; and 

Y. Generally to inquire into and ascertain whether any and what changes are 
required in _the existing distribution of the destitute poor, and especially children, 
throughout Ireland ; 

And your Grace, having been pleased by endorsements on the above-mentioned 
warrant to extend the time for completing the inquiry, and to direct us further to 
inquire into and investigate and report — 

VI. Whether any additional and other provision is required for the better care, 
relief, and treatment of the poor who are lunatic, idiotic, or imbecile in mind, or 
otherwise afflicted with mental disease : 

We have now the honour to submit for your Grace’s consideration the following 
Report of our proceedings, together with a statement of the conclusions at which we 
have arrived upon the several matters thus remitted to us for inquiry. 

In order to ascertain, in the first instance, the views of the several boards of 
guardians throughout Ireland upon the subjects referred to us for inquiry, and upon 
which a few only had adopted any resolution, we addressed to them a list of queries 
(Appendix A 1), inviting them to state their opinion as to the expediency of 
dissolving their union, or of dispensing with their workhouse, or of providing 
additional hospital accommodation. Upon these subjects we have taken care that the 
fullest opportunity should be afforded to every board of guardians in the country to 
express their opinion. 

We also addressed a similar list of queries to the inspectors of the local government 
board (Appendix A 2), to whose opinions great weight must be attached on all 
matters connected with the practical administration of the poor law. 

Erom the clerks of the several boards of guardians we obtained various statistical 
returns, and other information bearing upon the subjects of our inquiry. 

We also addressed communications to the several boards of governors of district App.C., 6-7. 
lunatic asylums, as well as to the medical superintendents of these establishments. 

We reproduce in the Appendix the most material part of the information elicited 
by these communications. 

We afterwards proceeded separately to visit the union -workhouses throughout 
Ireland to make ourselves acquainted with such circumstances in each union as might 
assist us in the special objects of our inquiry. We also visited the several district 
lunatic asylums, and conferred with the resident medical superintendents, with a 
view of obtaining by personal inquiry such information as would enable us to carry 
out more fully the instructions contained in your Grace’s warrant. With a like 
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object, we addressed, queries to tbe medical superintendents of the asylums, a copy of 
which, as well of the replies received, will be found in the Appendix (C 6, p. 229.) 

In reply to the inquiry addressed to the guardians, whether they desired that the 
union which they represented should be dissolved, and the several electoral divisions 
be annexed to adjacent unions, we received from 104 unions, as will be seen from the 
return in the Appendix, replies in the negative, and from 11 unions in the affirmative. 
Before deciding upon holding a formal Inquiry in any union the guardians of which 
had expressed an opinion in favour of dissolution, we deemed it advisable to confer 
with the guardians upon the subject. Of the following unions, the guardians, upon 
reconsideration of the- facts submitted to them, rescinded the resolution in favour of 
dissolution which they had previously passed, viz., Ardee, Baltinglass, Coolcstown, 
Newport, and Portumna, the guardians of the Gortin union deciding not to press their 
resolution. The unions of Mill-street, Glenamaddy, Belmullet, and Skull only 
adhered to their original resolutions. In the. cases of the two latter unions we did 
not consider a formal inquiry necessary, for reasons assigned in our letters to those 
hoards, which will be found in the Appendix (pages 97, 100.) 

We were thus enabled to obviate the necessity of a formal inquiry in the cases of 
unions desiring their own dissolution, except in the unions .of Mill Street and 
Glennamaddy. 

In the case of Oughterard the guardians applied for the dissolution of the union, 
but subsequently resolved that in case the dissolution of the union should be found 
to be impracticable, certain buildings attached to the workhouse might be appropriated 
as an auxiliary lunatic asylum. Owing to the distance of some electoral divisions from 
the workhouses of adjoining unions, and the crowded state of the workhouse of 
the Galway union, the proposed dissolution would be impracticable. At the same 
time, there are certain electoral divisions in the Oughterard union referred to in 
the letter of Mr. Wm. Burke, (Appendix A 4, p. 129,) which, in our opinion, might be 
advantageously transferred to the Ballinrobe union. That, however, is a question for 
the consideration and decision of the Local Government Board. The objection to such 
a transfer, that it would involve a great reduction in valuation, a careful inquiry 
would show is founded upon an error of a very important nature which exists in 
that and several other unions, the valuation for rateable purposes as we have observed 
in our reply to a similar application from the guardian of the Belmullet union, being 
far below the present actual value. To this question of valuation we refer in another 
part of this Report. Twenty-three unions proposed the dissolution of other unions, 
allocating the electoral divisions among those adjacent. With regard to these, we 
selected for the purpose of special inquiry the unions of Cavan, Monaghan, Mill- 
street, and Ennis. The evidence taken at these inquiries will be found in the Appendix. 

Several boards of guardians, although opposed to amalgamation, expressed a desire 
to extend the limits of their unions by the transfer to them of one or more electoral 
divisions of adjacent unions. To such applications we uniformly replied that the 
power of revising the boundaries of unions was vested in the Local Government Board, 
and the expediency of doing so in any particular case was not within the scope of our 
inquiry, which was directed specially to ascertain whether it would be expedient 
to dissolve any union and to amalgamate the electoral divisions comprised in it with 
adjoining unions. 

Although so few boards of guardians have declared themselves in favour of “ amal- 
gamation,” it would be an error to conclude from that fact that there does not exist 
amongst a considerable number of ratepayers and of minorities on boards of guardians 
a strong feeling that such a change, would be attended with advantage. The movement 
m favour of it might be easily revived if the objections to it, as well as the arguments 
in favour of it, were not fairly stated and fully considered. 

The causes which have led to these applications for “amalgamation,” or, in other 
words, for extension of areas of unions, will be made Clearer, and the probable con- 
sequences of such a change will be better understood, if we refer briefly to the state 
of. thrngs immediately preceding the introduction of a Poor Law into Ireland, to the 
principle upon which, that law was founded, and to the history of its earlier as well 
as of its later administration. 

The period that preceded 1829 was little favourable to the consideration of anv 
measures that affected only the material or physical condition of the poorer classes 
6 x 1S h people ‘ Publlc attention was engrossed by other interests of a whollv 
different character. Soon after, however, the condition of the labouring population 
began to excite grave apprehension, a new source of distress, and therefore of danger, 
being added to those which had prevailed for so long a time. The abolition of the 
lowest political franchise having extinguished one, and perhaps the strongest, motive 
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for the minute subdivision of land, the consequent consolidation of small holdings 
came to aggravate the evils that the creation of those small holdings had produced. 
As Ireland was without any legal provision for the relief of destitution, differing 
in that respect from every other country in Europe, eviction from his potato plot 
meant for the peasant and his family “ actual starvation.” Hence the tenacity with 
which the occupier of a few roods of land kept hold of them in spite of law and in 
defiance of the right of property. 

Mr. Drummond, writing to the magistrates of Tipperary in 1838, remarks— 

1 The deficiency of a demand for labour, and the want as yet of any legal provision against 
utter destitution, leave this humble class, when ejected, without any certain protection against actual 
starvation. Hence the wholesale expulsion of cottier tenants from their holdings is unfortunately 
found, with the great body of the people,, to establish the strongest feelings— those of self-preservation 
—on. the side even of guilt in vindication of what they falsely assume to be their rights.” 

Although the voluminous evidence collected at different times by various official 
inquiries into the causes of distress and crime had shown hut too plainly the extent 
and intensity of suffering amongst the people, and the organized resistance to law that 
had. produced such an amount of agrarian outrage, the Government resolved to 
institute a fresh inquiry “ into the causes and the extent of the distress and crime ’’ 
then prevailing to perhaps a greater extent than at any former period of the history 
of. the country. Accordingly, in September 1833, a Royal Commission was issued 

“ To inquire into the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, and into the various institutions at 
present established by law for their relief,” and “whether any and what further remedial 
measures appear to be requisite to ameliorate the condition of the Irish poor or any portion of 

.While these instructions, to which a very wide interpretation was given by the 
Commissioners, covered the whole ground of the condition of the Irish people, the 
constitution of the Commission was such as to inspire confidence that the inquiry 
would be full and impartial. Different creeds, classes, and opinions were fairly 
represented upon it. The Protestant and Roman Catholic Archbishops of Dub lin 
were associated with men who were assumed to represent the politics of Whig and 
Tory, the material interests of proprietor and peasant. Whatever opinion may be 
formed of the conclusions at which the Commission arrived, it is but simple justice 
to those who conducted the inquiry to say that the mass of evidence collected by them 
threw more light than did any of the numerous inquiries of preceding years upon the 
condition of the people, the extent and the assumed causes of the distress that 
prevailed amongst them. No one upon a candid examination of that report can 
withhold assent from the statement of the Commissioners that— 

\ “No Commission could possibly be entrusted with a wider or more complicated- subject for its 
investigation than ours; few Commissions indeed ever received such wide instructions. Few 
Commissions have had a greater district over which to extend their examinations. None could have 
had a larger portion of a community to consult.” 

Nor certainly could any Commission have collected and presented in an intelligible 
shape a larger mass of evidence upon such a variety of topibs, all bearing upon 
the matters submitted for inquiry, “ the condition of 1 the poorer classes of the people, 
“ and the remedial measures to ameliorate it.” 

While so much may be fairly said of the labours of the Commission in the collection 
of evidence, it must be admitted that the impression produced by the conclusions 
they arrived at was one of profound disappointment. After an inquiry .extending 
over three years, in which voluminous evidence, written and oral, from people of 
all classes was taken as to the extent of destitution; the modes in which relief was 
afforded to the destitute, the effects of those modes, the cause of destitution, the rate 
of agricultural wages, the habits of farm labourers, and the nature and extent of 
employment in agriculture, whether there might be any measures within the reach 
of the Legislature which would tend to increase the demand for labour, as to the 
condition of the manufacturing population and of those engaged in fisheries and 
mining, the Commissioners made their final report, accompanied by the evidence, 
several thousand closely printed folio pages, upon which it was founded. They state 
that — 

“ There are in Ireland about five agricultural labourers for every two that there are for the same 
quantity of land in Great Britain ; that the agricultural produce of Great Britain is more than four 
times that of Ireland; that agricultural wages vary from sixpence to a shilling a day; that the average 
of the country in general is about S^d., and that the earnings of the labourer come on an average of 
the whole class to from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a week or thereabouts for the year round; that °thus 
circumstanced, it is impossible for' the able-bodied ' in general to provide against sickness or the 

A 2 
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temporary absence of employment, or against old age or the destitution of their widows and children 
in the contingent event of their own premature decease ; that a great portion of them are insufficiently 
provided at any time with the commonest necessaries of life ; their habitations are wretched hovels ; 
several of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the bare ground; sometimes with a blanket, 
sometimes without even so much to cover them; their food commonly consists of dry potatoes, and 
with these they are at times so scantily provided as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare 
meal in the day ; there are even instances of persons being driven by hunger to seek sustenance in 
wild herbs ; they sometimes get a herring or a little milk, but they never get meat except at Christmas, 
Easter, and Shrovetide; some go in search of employment in Great Britain during the harvest, others 
wander through Ireland with the same view ; the wives and the children of many are occasionally 
obliged to beg ; they do so reluctantly, and in general go to a distance from home that they may not 
be known ; mendicancy too is the sole resource of the aged and impotent, of the poorer classes in 
general when children or relatives are unable to support them ; to it, therefore, crowds are driven for 
the means of existence, and the knowledge that such is the fact leads to an indiscriminate giving of 
alms, which encourages idleness, imposture, and general crime.” 

Such an account of the condition of the hulk of the people was unhappily not at 
all exaggerated. Indeed, the character of the published evidence would have justified 
the Co mm i s sioners in giving even a darker colouring to this picture of existing 
destitution. It might have been supposed then that the evidence would naturally 
lead to the conclusion that property should he made liable for the relief of the 
destitution which the neglect or abuse of property had in the main produced. But 
from that conclusion a majority of the Commissioners drew back. 

Although opposed to a Poor Law for Ireland founded upon the principle that desti- 
tution alone should give a right to relief, the Beport of the Commissioners may be 
said to have indirectly led to its enactment. In the face of the published evidence 
Government could not hesitate to accept the obvious conclusion of the Commission that 
“ remedial measures were necessary.” The choice of “ remedial measures,” however, 
seemed to lie between the suggestions of the Commission, and a legal provision for all 
classes of destitute poor. 

It was considered by many, including the most prominent members of the 
Government, that the “remedial measures” suggested by the Commission were 
palliatives, not remedies, and that they involved principles of the most dangerous 
tendency, the application of which in Ireland would have been a legalised subversion, 
if we may use the phrase, of all social order. A system of outdoor relief, unprotected 
by any test of destitution, from which the able-bodied, however urgent their distress, 
were excluded ; loans from the public Exchequer for the improvement of private 
property through the agency of Government Commissioners ; the assumption that it 
is the duty of the State to find profitable employment for the people ; a system of 
emigration, partly voluntary and partly penal, were amongst the most prominent of 
the “remedial measures” suggested by the Commissioners. The most important 
portion of the Beport, however, was the distinct objection to the application to 
Ireland of the principle of the English Poor Law. 

By the publication of this Beport the Government of the day was placed in a 
position of extreme difficulty. To reject the complicated scheme for the improvement 
of Ireland that had been submitted to them by the Commissioners, without proposin' 5, 
any measure instead of it, was a course that in the existing state of the country could 
not, without serious danger, be adopted. But between the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners and the adoption of a Poor Law based upon the principle of the English Act, 
there seemed to be no alternative. . Eully sensible of the difficulty and the immense 
responsibility of such an undertaking, the Government were still encouraged to attempt 
it by the assured success of the English Act, so recently brought into operation, which, 
to adopt the phrase of one who afterwards became its ablest administrator, had 
already “ cut up pauperism by the roots.” Whether it would be possible to apply the 
principle of that Act to Ireland was a question upon which neither the Beport 
of . the Commissioners nor the evidence taken by them could be accepted as a 
guide. The Government, therefore, resolved to make special inquiry upon that single 
question, and intrusted the duty to a man whose experience, sound judgment, and 
judicial impartiality eminently qualified him for the task. The three well-known 
Beports of Mr. Nicholls were the result of this inquiry, and became, in fact, the 
foundation of the Irish Poor Law. 

^P ub I ica ? on of Reports of Mr. Nicholls was followed by an intimation that 
a Bill for the better relief of the Poor of Ireland founded upon the recommendations 
contained m them would be at once submitted to Parliament. This proposal provoked . 
discussions that were remarkable, even in those days of great public excitement, 
tor tne violence and acrimony with which they were conducted. Men representing 
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different interests and influenced by different motives united in opposition to the pro- 
posal to give the destitute poor of all classes a right to relief at the cost of the property 
of the country. 

That the landowners of Ireland should be opposed to such a measure was, under the 
circumstances, not unreasonable. The Commissioners by whom all the conditions of 
the question had been carefully examined had reported : — 

“ If workhouses were determined upon for Ireland as an actual means of relief they must be 
established for the purpose of setting vast numbers of unemployed persons to work within them, and of 
so providing for such persons and their families. We cannot estimate the number of persons in Ireland 
out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of the year at less than 585,000, nor the number of 
persons dependent upon them at less than 1,800,000, making in the whole 2,385,000. This, therefore, 
is about the number for which it would be necessary to provide accommodation in workhouses if all 
who required relief were there to be relieved, and we consider it morally, indeed physically, impossible 
so to provide for such a multitude or even to attempt it with safety. The expense of erecting and 
fitting up the necessary buildings would come to about 4,000,000?., and allowing for the maintenance 
of each person cn a day, the cost of supporting the whole would be something more than 5,000,000?. 
a year ; whereas the gross rental of Ireland (exclusive of towns) is estimated at less than 10,000,000?. ; 
the net income of the landlords at less than 6,000,000?., and the public revenue is only about 
4,000,000?.” 

Could the landlords of Ireland in fairness be blamed if they set themselves against 
a measure that, according to this authoritative statement, would be in effect confis- 
cation of their property ? 

In support of the proposal it was urged that by giving to the cottier and the 
holder of con-acre security against absolute destitution, it would tend to loosen the 
hold upon the land of that large class who, in the struggle for existence, had hereto- 
fore clung to it as to a plank for safety. That, however, was a consideration not 
likely to have much weight with those according to whose code occupation gave a 
right but little distinguished from ownership. Nor from his own point of view had 
the small farmer or other employer of labour much reason to favour a proposal that 
would give the peasant a claim upon the rates to be in part paid by that employer, 
when wages were found to be insufficient to maintain a family. ' To these sources of 
opposition were added others which, though of individuals and not of classes, were 
hardly less formidable. Sir Robert Peel threw the weight of his great authority and 
Mr. O’Connell the greater weight of his vast influence into the adverse scale, though 
to the lasting credit of both they were ultimately found amongst the supporters of 
the measure. 

It is important to bear in mind that the discussions upon the Reports of the Com- 
mission and of Mr. Nicholls turned chiefly upon the proposal of the latter to give 
relief to the destitute of all classes. The Commissioners, upon the other hand, would 
have restricted relief to certain favoured classes. They say, — 

“ Upon the best consideration which we have been able to give to the whole subject, we think that 
a legal provision should be made, and rates levied as herein-after mentioned, for the relief and support 
of incurable as well as curable lunatics, of idiots, epileptic persons, cripples, deaf and dumb, and blind 
poor, and all who labour under permanent bodily infirmities, such relief and support to be afforded 
within the walls of public institutions ; also for the relief of the sick poor in hospitals, infirmaries, and 
convalescent establishments, or by extern attendance and a supply of food as well as medicine, where 
the persons to be relieved are not in a state to be removed from home ; also for the purpose of 
emigration, for the support of penitentiaries to which vagrants may be sent, and for the maintenance of 
deserted children ; also towards the relief of aged and infirm persons, of orphans, of helpless widows 
with young children, of the families of sick persons, and of casual destitution.” 

The several suggestions of the Commissioners were discussed and fully considered, 
each upon its own merits. It was tacitly admitted that not one of them, nor indeed 
the whole of them together, if adopted, would solve the problem how to deal with the 
great social difficulty involved in what Mr. Drummond described as “ the lamentably 
“ destitute condition of a cottier tenantry possessing no adequate means of continuous 
“ support .” Institutions for the blind and lame and idiotic and insane, hospitals for the 
sick, penitentiaries for vagrants, asylums for deserted children and for orphans, were all 
no doubt needful, and it was deplorable that in a civilised country they should be 
still wanting. Other suggestions of the Commissioners would undoubtedly have 
introduced into Ireland some of the worst abuses of the unreformed English Poor Law. 
Whole classes, all who could contrive to get themselves enrolled as “ permanently 
disabled ” or “ infirm through age ; ” sick persons and their families ; deserted children 
and orphans; widows with young children, — all these it was proposed to relieve 
without any test of destitution whatever. The experience of English Poor Law 
administration had conclusively shown that even within these limits the right of 
relief without a test of destitution had become the fruitful source of fraud, imposture, 
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and demoralisation. Nor were those: whom it was thus proposed to relieve however 
entitled to help many of them might be, the class of people whose “great and deep- 
seated distress ’ was a source of danger, as it was a discredit to the empire The 
proposal of the Commissioners would still leave in a state of destitution “ during 
thirty weeks of the year ” between two and three millions, all told, of the labouring 
population. That was a conclusion that Parliament was not prepared to accept 
When the Bill “for the better rebel of the Poor of Ireland” was introduced it was 
seen, with apprehension no doubt by many, but with satisfaction by the majority, that 
ministers had the courage to ground it upon the simple principle that destitution 
should give a right to relief. To that rule there should be no exception. The 
able-bodied _ labourer unable to .obtain work or only at insufficient wages would be as 
much entitled to rehef as would be the most helpless from age, sickness, or infirmity 
B couid not be expected that such a proposal would be received by any class without 
misgiving . That the State should undertake, upon any conditions whatever, such a 
task as the feeding clothing and lodging of a people whose ordinary standard of livinc 
was, unhappily, below that of any civilised nation in the world, was pronounced by many 
as beyond compass by any Government. With great plausibility it was urged that 

bv tC hi r f if 7 rff* 7 77 res 7 0ti0 ^ guarded, would be eagerly Sceepted 
by the whole of the destitute population of the country. It would he impossible, so it 
was contended, to impose upon applications for relief any test that would he at once 
reasonable and efficient. The condition of a pauper in a workhouse could not, con- 
sistently with humane treatment, be rendered so uninviting as to prevent the acceptance 

diw n n d tie rellef by tre w 7 le ^? s , tlt ’i te population. But if “ the workhouse test ”Voko 
down there was nothing to fall hack upon. So much was admitted on all hands 

To such objections the answer was in effect --You are mistaken in supposing that 
the whole labouring population of Ireland will become paupers. If you throw 
upou property the burthen of relieving destitution, owner and 'occupier Shave n 
motive for giving employment that has never yet been applied to either If you 
impose such terms upon the receipt of relief as shall make tie condition of a pauper 
less mvitmg than that of a man who can by any possibility make out the m2 of 
tTS peaZtry ° a PP rellmslm that rehef will be accepted by the bulk of 

But, it was urged, bow oau the State grant such a measure of relief only as shall not 
make the condition of pauperism more inviting than is the condition of abject poverty 
to which the mass of the people are reduced ? If the State undertake to relieve it 
cannot relieve as if it were simply the dispenser of private charity,— voluntarily 
assisting poverty instead of compulsorily relieving destitution. It mu t substitute a 
comfortable dwelling for the miserable hovel of the cottier, warm and deLut c otifiLg 
for rags, a sufficiency at least of nutritive food for the single daily me7l of 7? * 8 
toe often —cut in quantity.. The mere statement Sen 

to carry proof that the apprehension of the Commissioners would turn out to be but 
too well founded, and that the whole labouring population would become chargeable as 
indoor paupers. As a test of destitution the offer of relief in the wortcS mi4t 
it was urged, be successful m England. But the condition of society ir, T™S 5W“> 
essentially different, snob an offer, so far from acting as a test, wSfid be found to bf 
only a temptation and an inducement to pauperism Besides raTnltl • , b 
°f destitution but too apparent ? Was pre™ " eX1SteaCC 

if l a*,S :,e0tl0 ! 1 , was form<,el1 upon a mistaken view of the character of what 
was called the workhouse test,” and an equally erroneous view we 77 l of what 
to say, of the. character of the Irish 

ffiJS 1 . be .77 Ti™ ,? f Mr — after wards Sir George— Cornwall Lewis" 

T ■ . p re P 9 . r ts of Mr. Nicholls were, as we have observed, the foundation of the 
Irish Poor Law, the reports of Mr. Lewis did more than any diseuSfons 0 i th n 
any other publications, to allay apprehensions as to the probable effect of the *2 
measure, and to satisfy men of all parties that- P “ he P 10 P 0S «1 

workhoUs°e. effi0ieilt ft °* destitutic > n Revised save the offer of relief in the 

CT6 “ more 

passed even if “ The ,f thethM thoMs hfP^QbT 2 matel j; 

and the “Report on the state of the Irish Poor in Great Britain’’ L h °f mmws t°?ers 

But it would be difficult to overrate the S 
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hension of the owners of property in Ireland, in giving a right direction to opinion in 
England, in strengthening the hands of Government, and inspiring with confidence 
those who might have to organise the administration of the new law. With reference 
to the first point Mr. Lewis wrote — 

“ If any thing has been proved more decisively than another by the operation of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act in England, it is that the workhouse is an all-sufficient test of destitution, and that 
it is the only test, that it succeeeds as a mode of relief, and that all other modes fail. * * * 

“ It is said that the principle on which the workhouse system rests is that it shall be possible to 
make the condition of the pauper in the workhouse less desirable than that of the independent labourer, 
and that this cannot be effected in a country where the standard of existence among the labouring 
population is already the lowest upon which life can be sustained. In England, they affirm, the 
workhouse system affords a sufficient guarantee against the absorption of property by the paupers, 
because the condition of the self-supporting labourer can be deteriorated in a public institution ; but 
in Ireland, they contend, this protection would be of no. avail, as it is impossible that an Irish 
labourer could find any change for the worse which should continue to him the barest necessaries of 
life. 

“ This argument, it will be observed, proceeds upon the assumption that the effectiveness of the 
workhouse in deterring applicants for relief is founded on the physical comforts enjoyed by its inmates, 
the chief of which is food. The Irish peasant, doubtless, lives in a cottage which almost always, is 
nearly destitute of furniture, which sometimes has no chimney, and sometimes no window. His body 
and bed clothes, both for himself and family, are moreover in general scanty and in bad condition. 
But habit has done much to reconcile him to the defects of his cabin and the poverty of his clothing, 
and it will probably be admitted by those who most insist on the objection just stated, that if an Irish 
labourer fared well in respect of his food, he would not, even if his dwelling and clothes remained in 
their actual state, be inclined to resort to the workhouse as an improvement on the comforts which he 
would procure by his own industry. The lowness and scantiness of his diet therefore, according to this 
view of the case, form the great obstacle to the introduction of the workhouse system into Ireland, 
inasmuch as it would be impossible that the workhouse diet could be lower, and not improbable that it 
would be higher, than dry potatoes all the year round ; and it would be quite certain that there would 
be plenty of this food, and at all the seasons of the year. In England accordingly (say the same 
reasoners) the workhouse system acts well, because the diet of the self-supporting labourer admits of a 
deterioration ; he can, according to the expression so much clamoured against, be maintained on 
‘ coarser food ; ’ but in Ireland the workhouse system can never act well, or even act at all, because 
there it is impossible to make any reduction in the scale of the labourer’s diet, and consequently the 
very hinge on which the entire system turns is wanting. 

“ Now the whole of this reasoning must, it is evident, fall to the ground, if it can be made evident, 
that the lowering of the diet is not in fact the keystone of the workhouse system in England, and that 
the success of this system under the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act has been owing to a 
wholly different cause. * * * 

“ The true sanction of the workhouse system is to be looked for in a different quarter. A man 
struggling with poverty would be content to live in a public institution, on a worse fare than the most 
rigid parochial economists have ever ventured to introduce into a workhouse, if he was permitted to 
spend his time in idleness, to go in and out of the house at pleasure, and to live in the house with his 
wife and family. It is the compulsory labour, the discipline, and the classification which are the real 
objects of the pauper’s dislike. The mere physical comforts of a public institution must always be 
in many respects superior to those attainable by a poor man in his own dwelling. The inmate of a 
workhouse is certain, whatever may be the quality of his food, of having enough of it ; he will never, 
except for punishment, be reduced to short commons : this security alone is of considerable importance 
to a poor man. He is, moreover, certain of always being decently and warmly clad, both by day and 
night, and this again is a comfort which many independent labourers most frequently want. He never 
can be exposed to the inconveniences of insufficient houseroom, of neglected repairs, or of want of firing ; 
and consequently is guarded against all suffering from cold weather. Furthermore, he knows that in 
case of illness he will be regularly attended by a medical man, and will receive all other needful care 
and assistance. The sum of these benefits is very great ; they are inseparable from a maintenance in a 
public institution, and if a pauper was determined solely by a regard to bodily comforts, there would 
unquestionably be a sudden and simultaneous rush upon the English workhouses. 

“ But it is clear that, however important diet may be, there are are other things more important. 
Of these the chief is personal liberty. The inmate of a workhouse is, so long as he remains in the 
workhouse, a prisoner. He is compelled to perform a daily task of labour ; he is subjected to a stated 
discipline ; he rises at a certain hour , he goes to and from his work at certain hours; he _ has his meals 
at certain hours ; he goes to bed at a certain hour ; he is under the control of a superintendent ; he 
does not choose his own food ; he is cut off from the outward world ; he is even separated from his 
wife and family when under the same roof as himself. He is a prisoner in every respect, except one, 
viz., that he can go out whenever he pleases, provided that he will undertake to ‘maintain himself. The 
paupers who have been subjected to the influence of the new workhouses have been fully aware of the 
true point of pressure, and instead of calling them starving houses, or by any like name, have called 
them prisons and bastilles. There is doubtless, as has been just mentioned, this one great and essential 
difference between a prison and a workhouse, that a prison is a place where a man is confined till his 
sentence has expired, whereas a workhouse is a place where a man is only confined till he will 
undertake to maintain himself. But although a man may feel that he has it in his power at any 
moment to dissolve the restraint which binds him, it is not the less unpleasant while it lasts, and in 
looking forward to the form in which relief, if he asks for it, will be administered, he cannot fail to 
consider the loss of liberty as its bitterest' ingredient.” * * * * 

“If a workhouse was simply an almshouse, an establishment where poor persons were lodged, clothed, 
and fed at the public cost, without any restraint of discipline, or forced labour or separation of sexes, 
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does any body suppose that the lowest of the dietaries now in use in any workhouse in England would 
prevent half the working population from claiming admittance into them ? * * * # 

“ From what has been said, it appears clearly that if there is nothing peculiarly alluring in the food 
and other comforts of the workhouse, if the fare is about that of an average independent labourer in 
the district, it may be expected that the hard labour of the institution, and the restraints used to enforce 
it, and generally to maintain decency and good order, will deter all applicants for relief who have not 
a well-founded claim to be supported at the public cost. If the workhouse diet is not much superior 
to that which an independent labourer enjoys at home, the forced labour, the discipline, the separation, and 
the confinement will be sufficient checks against unfounded applications for relief. Now in applying 
this principle to Ireland, it appears that there is nothing in the condition of its labouring population 
which is inconsistent with the operation of the chief guarantees of the workhouse system. It is true 
that the low standard of existence among the Irish peasantry enhances the value of the physical com- 
forts inseparable from a public institution to a greater degree than is the case in England. All the 
advantages, therefore, for the introduction of workhouses which exist in England do not exist in 
Ireland. But the dislike to forced labour and bodily restraint is universal, and °may be calculated on 
with as great certainty among the Irish as among the English peasantry. There is no doubt that 
relief offered to an Irish peasant by means of a workhouse will be presented in a sufficiently unpalatable 
form to afford a perfect test of want. So great a value do the Irish labourers in general attach to the 
blessings of personal liberty, that many persons in Ireland, acquainted with the feelings of the 
peasantry, have objected to workhouses on the very ground of their unpopularity. This feeling of 
the existence of which there can be no doubt, is in fact, so far from its being an obstacle to the intro- 
duction of the workhouse system, the surest guarantee of its success ; and indeed it is only necessary 
to suppose the. Irish peasant to be endued with the ordinary feelings of human nature to expect that 
rather than work under a taskmaster, and with the temporary loss of personal liberty’ he would make 
any exertions in his power to maintain himself and his family. 

“The principle of the workhouse system is simply this: offer everybody relief, but make it so 
disagreeable that none but those in real want will accept it. This principle is just as applicable to 
one country as to another. Restraint and confinement are as disagreeable in Ireland as they are 
elsewhere. It might, as it seems to me, be as well contended that an Irishman does not care for the 
prison or the gallows, as that he does not care for the workhouse. This argument is indeed an exn^e- 
ration of the doctrine that Ireland is not to be governed on the same principle as England °° 

“From the above remarks, therefore, it may be concluded that there is nothing°in the workhouse 
oflreTand”’ ^ by whlch aCtS ’ t0 render 5t ina PP lieable to the present circumstances 

These passages from Mr. Lewis’s reports, in complete accordance with the views 
of Mr. Nicholls, indicate generally the grounds upon which, after repeated and 
protracted discussions m successive Parliaments, it was finallv determined to enact 
a Poor Law for Ireland, founded exclusively upon the principle of receiving all 
applicants for relief into the workhouse. As soon as the Act was passed, Mr. Nicholls 
representing the Poor Law Commissioners, with a certain number of * Assistant 
Commissioners, was deputed to take measures to bring it into operation. As the 
proposal, now the subject of inquiry, to “amalgamate” unions and to dispense 
with a certain number of workhouses, would be, so far as such a change might ho 
effected, a very material modification of the arrangements then made it becomes 
important to ascertain what were the general principles by which the Commissioners 
were guided m the formation of unions. 

Keeping in view that, as outdoor relief was prohibited, the workhouse must be 
as Sir Leo. Nicholls expressed it, “the corner stone of the whole system,” the first 
matter that the Commissioners . had to consider was the size or extent of the 
proposed unions. The determination of this question involved very great difficultv and 
required the fullest and most careful local inquiries. The interests of the owners of 
property, often conflicting with each other as well as with the interest of the district in 
which the property might have to be rated ; the convenience of ratepayers who might be 
called upon to act as guardians ; the interest and convenience of the poor who might 
become chargeable— all these had to be inquired into and to be examined with the 
greatest care and minuteness. 

The principle that had been adopted in the formation of English unions armeared 
to the Commissioners to be generally applicable in Ireland. Becognisto the 
expediency of forming “large unions” with a view to economising establishment 
charges, they fixed as a general ride upon a radius of ten miles from a giTen centfe 
To this rule however, they wore, for financial measures, -inability to obtain ^advances 
for the budding of a sufficient number of workhouses, -unfortunately compelled as 
will he seen, to make many exceptions. As in England, the centre should be to 
obvious reasons the market town of a district, “for the people who frequent the 
;; Wl11 fmd n0 difficulty in attending at the unioi workhouse, wtother as 

guaidians, or as applicants for relief, or for any other purpose.” Tallin- that 
principle for a guide oca interests were to be carefully attended to in the forma ' 
ton of unions. While the boundaries of property were to be observed as ITS 
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was compatible with general interest and convenience, the Assistant Commissioners 
were reminded that — 

“ It is highly important that all the unions should be formed as compact and complete as possible, 
for when the country shall have been worked up into unions, each having an organised machinery and 
a principle of self-government, and with market town as centre, or little capital, it can scarcely be 
doubted* that they will be made available for other purposes, as well as for administration of the Poor 
Law.” 

This last suggestion, we may remark in passing, is one that should not be lost 
sight of, the tendency of legislation being to enlarge the administrative functions of 
these bodies, imposing upon them duties more varied and important. At no tune, 
indeed, since Irish boards of guardians were constituted can it have been of greater 
importance than it is now, that they should hold their ground as independent local 
bodies, ready to accept their place in any wider administrative organisation to which 

were further of opinion that, if the administration of poor relief 
was to be efficiently conducted, the machinery of administration must he practically 
watched over and controlled by the guardians acting as a board. If that were not so 
it would too often happen that the decision upon applications for relief would be Jett 
to the relieving officer, to the guardians of a particular electoral division, or would be 
determined by such external influence as the recommendation of ratepayers not 
unfrcquently interested in the result. Now if the attendance of guardians at the 
weekly or fortnightly meetings was rendered too difficult by the greater remoteness of 
the place of meeting, the workhouse, one result -would be that the decision of cases 
would by degrees come to bo left to the officials, or to a few, guardians who might 
happen to he near residents, the representatives of the remoter divisions ceasing to take 
anv active interest in the business of tbe union. . 

Of still greater importance -was it that the workhouse of each union should be 
accessible to the poor of its several electoral divisions. As soon as the unions were 
formed, and provided with workhouse accommodation, outdoor relief was prohibited. 
If that rule were not to bo set aside, the workhouse should ho easily accessible to 
the class of poor to whom indoor relief should be offered as a test of destitution. 
Equally important was it in the interest of the aged and infirm, and of the sick 
poor, that the size of unions should he restricted to snob an area as would involve 
no risk of these classes being either left wholly unrelieved, or of the offer of 
relief being subject to conditions so hard as m some cases to amount to absolute 

Pr Steand very important consideration in determining the size of umbns was 
the question of the number of guardians of which a board should consist. Had the 
principle of union rating been adopted, the separate representation of small areas 
wild have been of leJ consequence. But as electoral division rating , involved 
divisional representation, it became necessary to limit the number of divisions to be 
included within the area of each union, so that the number of guardians would he 
sufficient for the purpose of deliberation, and yet not so numerous as to impede 
efficient action." Tile Commissioners therefore resolved that “ the number of elected 
guardians varying according to circumstances, from 16 to 24 , will he best calculated 

f<>: Itorordetemtod^hat before any union was declared the Assistant Commissioners 
should make special inquiry into the circumstances of each district, and should furnish 

rdoe^onf wider would justify the Assistant Commissioner in 

recommending to the board the union which he proposes. to, 

Secondly —As comprising all tile information necessary to enable the hoaid to 
iudre of Ind to justify to the Government and to the public, not only the local 
arrangement and size of the union, but also the proposed workhouse accommodation 

an ThMH“L 0l a®^te description of the state of the district in all those 
particulars that may be affected by the operation of the Act. ,, 

The Beports furnished by the Assistant Commissioners m compliance with these 
in stiuctious, constitute a most valuable body of evidence upon the condition of the 
several unions to which they relate. To a few of theso wo shall have occasion to 
refor in connection with particular applications for “.amalgamation. But we may 
observe •'■cnerally that they afford very striking evidence ot tile pains taken m the 
collection of information, and the care with which the various interests that would 
he affected were considered,— presenting in these respects a marked contrast to tho 
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proceedings of those who now seek to disturb the arrangements then made. In everv 
instance m which it was proposed to form a union a meeting of the inhabitants 
was called, and the law and the proposed arrangements for carrying it into effect 
were explained to them by the Assistant Commissioners, who' took into consideration 
quarter' ^^nd—^^ wereraised ’ and arL y suggestions that were offered, from whatever 

It was not until after this public exposition of the course proposed to be pursued and a careful and 

la accordance with, the recommendations of the Assistant Commissioners thus 

md came iZ e o Up0 r Ter? « ‘“I™ 7 ’ f e and “lions were formed 

and came into operation m the course of a very short time after the passing of the 

tW - sa PP™ ed > '>“« . v..r, that 130 unions constituted the full number 

Of + plm m? ° f ae p ammlssloners J would be adequate to the requirements 

Mr* C„il 0 o lmtly ' assented to that number under circumstances stated by 

Mi Gulson. One of the Assistant Commissioners who was engaged in layiiw out 
the Irish Unions. In his evidence before the Committee of the House of LordJin 1849 

™ n °* s ° *** 

i°~% SSfi-B aiszs* ss 

psi mmmmmm 

be granted. It was afterwards suggested whether: liaSaSi* , ‘ .of conremeutly 
number was screwed up to 130. But I quite believe tint if f' At t; howe y. er > the 

to do exactly that which we thought best i few of the ] nro . oof . • dC ^ad the n J eans at our disposal 

. “ What was the objection?— The cost.” 

Mr. Gulson is further asked : — 

widely extended areas ? ouiu nor oe adequate to the fair distribution of relief over very 

mlght be a «- 
« W« 8 ™t those unions found sufficient till the failure of the potato crons? 
for instance, hTthT BaUina^inioru ivher^tt Jn^ai^h^hto^ome 0 ^!) 6 blew how obtain relief ; 

for relief. I consider that such distances must operate as a'bar to thnAtlTef?^ 0 ) u^a I” S a P p],( f tlon 
and which was intended to be within the reach of every destitute pSson.^ ^ ^ Act contem P lated » 

fn,t l tT §]X the P ractic ^ working of the law thus’ introduced was during the first 
outi/i?nWi m01 t . s , uccessfld and encountered less opposition than might have been 

Government to issue a Eoval Commission in MarclTl848 toTnmdiV ? d° mdl ! ce 
the Oommissiouei's were instructed to inquire and report-^ 

inconvenience, ’ u • aom 8 so without serious 
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They -were required further to report what alterations it would be desirable to 
make in the boundaries of existing unions, and what new unions it would be 
desirable to form in order to meet the wants of the country on the points above 
adverted to. 

In conducting their inquiry the Boundary Commissioners adopted a course similar 
to that which had been taken by the Poor Law Commissioners in forming the then 
existing unions, the number of which, as we have shown, was far short of their 
original design. They sought information “from every accessible source,” their first 
step being to “invite all parties interested” to make known the cases of any unions 
or electoral divisions in which the conditions (1, 2, and 3) above referred to were not 
fulfilled. A list of queries upon the several subjects of inquiry was addressed to 
chairmen of boards of guardians, to individual guardians, to the Irish members of 
both Houses of Parliament, and to numerous individuals of all classes, and were also 
inserted in the local newspapers. Upon the replies to these queries, and upon 
information elicited from deputations and private individuals who personally com- 
municated with the Co mmis sioners, the recommendations of the Report are founded. 
“ The replies and statements generally,” the Commissioners say, “ concurred in repre- 
“ senting many of them as inconveniently large,” and they therefore concluded that 
it would be expedient to form fifty new unions. 

To a limited extent this recommendation was adopted, thirty-three unions only 
having been subsequently declared by the Poor Law Commissioners. Although that 
important change was not made for several years after the original constitution of 
unions, yet as the relative advantage of large or small areas was involved in the 
inquiry, this will be the most convenient place to refer to it. 

IS. It is frequently assumed that this addition to the number of unions was made 
solely in consequence of the great increase of pauperism that was caused by the 
unprecedented distress of 1846-7 and 8, and it is urged that as that pauperism has 
so greatly decreased, the unions which it is alleged were declared in consequence of 
it might be now dissolved and the workhouses closed. This, however, is an 
erroneous view, and as it underlies much of the feeling to which expression has 
been given in favour of amalgamation, it calls for notice. 

In the first place, it must be observed that, in the formation of a considerable 
number of the Irish unions the Commissioners were compelled to reverse the usual 
and obvious method of first declaring the union, and then determining, according to 
its population, the amount of workhouse accommodation to be provided for it. Being 
restricted to a given expenditure, the Commissioners could only provide a certain 
number of workhouses, and upon that number in a great measure depended the 
number of unions. Hence the unwieldy size of many of them, especially in the South 
and West, and the consequent difficulty of administering the law. Upon the poor 
this difficulty bore with especial weight, for there was at that time a general dis- 
position to enforce indoor relief in its utmost strictness. The Boundary Commis- 
sioners — 

“found the opinion universal that the . workhouse afforded the only efficient test of destitution; 
accordingly, in the greater number of the unions of the South and West auxiliary workhouses were 
resorted to— that is, temporary houses were rented, with temporary staff attached to them; or additions 
were made to the existing workhouses, with corresponding additional staff : while much injury to the 
health of the inmates was found to result from, the crowded state of the houses. Of the necessity for 
increased workhouse accommodation, therefore, there could be no doubt, and it only remained tQ 
consider whether that necessity was merely temporary, so that accommodation could be most 
advantageously afforded by temporary means, or whether additional unions with small _ houses should 
be interposed among the existing unions. Every analogy and every inference which the better 
conditioned districts afforded was in favour of the additional unions, and as a main object of these 
smaller unions was the more vigilant administration of the law with a view to the prevention of abuses, 
there was every reason to hope that the expense of building and establishment to be incurred by the 
additional houses would be saved by the greater economy which would be exercised in the administra- 
tion of relief. We are aware that this opinion has been greatly controverted. * * * But we had 
to consider the right of the destitute to facile relief, as well as the economy with which relief could be 
administered ; and when we found unions so large that a pauper might be required to travel 30 miles 
to the workhouse, with the chance of rejection, there could be no hesitation in reducing a distance so 
prohibitory.” 

In one case tbe Commissioners report — 

“ It was stated to us that a man walked 150 miles before he was ultimately admitted to the house;- 5 ’ 

More than once, indeed, in the course of our own inquiries, we heard it urged iri 
support of “ amalgamation” that the extension of the area would act as an additional 
check upon applications for relief. 
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Tlie views of the Commissioners were fully borne out by the communications made 
to them from the various quarters in which they had sought information. Although 
the grounds for forming new unions were, in all cases in which they were formed, 
equally conclusive, and were altogether independent of causes of a temporary nature, 
we shall refer only to the particular unions in which we were called upon to make 
special inquiry upon applications for amalgamation. These are Cavan, Monaghan, 
Ennis, Mill Street, and Glenamaddy. The most convenient course will be to refer 
first to the considerations that led the Commissioners to interfere with the original 
arrangements of these and other unions, and to examine in a subsequent part of this 
Report the reasons that are urged in support of proposals for amalgamation. 

The proposal that we had to consider in the case of Cavan was to unite or amal- 
gamate all the electoral divisions of the county into one union. 

The history of the formation of the three unions into which the county of Cavan 
was originally distributed is given in the Report of the Assistant Commissioner, 
published by the Poor Law Commissioners in 1840. On his arrival in that county, 
the Assistant Commissioner first directed his attention to obtaining local information 
respecting the general condition and habits of the people ; to what extent and under 
what form mendicity prevailed ; the nature of the relief generally given ; by whom 
afforded, and under what regulations. He made inquiry as to the name and 
residence of each landed proprietor, or his agent, and the average extent of the several 
properties within the district. He carefully observed the position, size, and character 
of the different towns; the nature of their markets, the extent of the district 
surrounding, and the amount of population frequenting and depending on each. He 
waited, on the principal resident proprietors and agents, and made arrangements for 
obtaining a return of the extent and position of the several properties in which they 
were interested, and took a note of any peculiar circumstances affecting them. 
Having instituted these and such like inquiries, he sketched out and made a rough 
calculation of the area and population of the three unions into which he proposed to 
divide the county, taking an imaginary centre for the seat of the workhouse. Upon 
the basis of this general inquiry, followed up by more minute and very valuable detail 
in the case of each particular union, the Commissioners declared the unions of 
Cavan, Cootehill, and Bailieborough. 

Notwithstanding the pains thus taken in the formation of these unions, complaints 
were soon made that the Cavan union was inconveniently large. As soon as the 
Boundary Commissioners commenced their duties, they instituted inquiries as to the 
grounds of these complaints. Upon the information afforded to them, they recom- 
mended the formation of a. fourth Cavan union — that of Bawnboy. This information 
"was elicited by two queries addressed to persons wiiose position in connection 
with these unions enabled them to afford the best information upon the subiect. 
They were asked, — 



Eirst. Did the size of the union render it inconvenient for guardians and relievin'? 

officers to attend ? ° 

Secondly. Did the same circumstances render it inconvenient for the poor 
applying for relief ? 

The Chairman of the Union, Lord Earnham, replied to the first query, 

“Unquestionably so. I consider the size of the union to be so inconveniently extensive that it is 
their Sr S duties f ° r gUai ‘ dlanS and rehevm ° officers to attend the board without serious interruption to 

<<T u 6 distance from wbic . h numerous applicants for relief are obliged to come is a matter of very 
great hardship and inconvenience, and this is particularly felt in those cases in which the guardians are 
obliged to refuse relief.” & 



Thomas Hartley, Esq., Courtenau : — 

„ffi!Z^f U ” i0n . b T g . kl R- , '?" ders ;t difficult ” d ‘“bo™ 118 <■<>*■ ‘be elected guardians and relieving 
olhcers of remote electoral divisions to attend the board. ° 

atWthe P hmrf t L f H r re !.'- ef fT ■‘Tf* e ! ectoral divisions suffer inconvenience when required to 
•. d ' • P ar *; oularl y ■" ‘be winter season. From my local knowledge of the union 
bmeficM effSs.” 7 ‘ r l °° 6xlens,,e ’ a ” d a limi * ati<m of its boundaries would be attended with 



Robert Bvtrrowes, Esq., Stradone 

‘'The d.stanceof many of the electoral divisions is such that neither guardians nor relieving officer. 
o°iildatt enc lth e board without serious interruption to their other duties. ° 

1 he applicants for relief coming from remote divisions suffer the greatest hardships when from wint 
,1™°™’ th T ey w 1 ? + ? able - t0 § a . in .Omittance to the workhouse, and are obliged toKn to theh- own 
locality. I think the union might id some directions be curtailed with advantage.” 
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H. T. Kilbee, Esq., Drumkeen, Cavan':— . . 

« The size of the union is altogether too large.” [The board at this time had been dissolved, and paid 
guardians annointed.l “As long as a local board was in existence, the guardians were very remiss in 
tLeir attendance, but it must be admitted that this neglect was observable generally in the case of those 
“ho resided in the nearest as well as in the most remote d.stncts of the union. A mere loot, Imk 
at the map of the union trill at once show that the guardians of Balljoonnell, Ball, macheugh, and 
other remote electoral divisions could not have attended at Cavan without sei ious peisonal mco 
venience. The collectors attended very irregularly, and m fact officers did and would follow the 
examnle of negligence generally set by members of the boaid. . . , . T 

“Paupers Sould not attend the board from distant electoral divisions without serious personal 
inconvenience, particularly when old and infirm. 

John E. Vernon, Esq., Kilmore House : — 

“ It would be desirable to withdraw from the union the electoral division of Ballyconnell, annexing 
it to a union to be formed either at Swanlinbar or Ballyconnell, this union to have for constituent parts 
those districts of Enniskillen, Mohill, and Cavan unions most distant from their respective workhouses. 

Erom the adjacent unions of Mobill and Enniskillen, tbe Commissioners received 
information of a similar character. 

Edward H. Trevor and John Gowdy, vice-guardians of Enniskillen Union, state 

^ “TuUvnamoltra- electoral division extends five miles above Bawnboy in the county Cavan, Glen 
electoral division to the mountains of Glengevlin and Killenagh, to live miles above the Red Lion in 
same county. All these divisions are distant at least 20 miles from the workhouse, which renders it 
very inconvenient for the guardians, rate collectors, and relieving officers to attend the boaid without 
serious interruption to their other duties. Applicants for relief from these electoral divisions situate 
in the county of Cavan cannot without serious inconvenience attend the Boaid: instances have 
occurred of paupers admitted into the hospital of the workhouse from these divisions with their feet and 
logs swelled from fatigue and debility, which ultimately resulted in then- death. 

Edward Arclidall, Esq., J. P. : — 

“ The distance of part of the union from the workhouse makes it impossible for the guardians to attend 
without serious inconvenience. The electoral divisions of Tullynamoitra Glen and Killenagh should bo 
taken off the Enniskillen union as quite too distant.” 

Ckas. Eausset, Esq., J. P. : — 

“ The union is so scattered that it must prevent the guardians and relieving officers attending without 
great inconvenience and serious interruption to their other duties.” 

William Johnston, Esq., J. P. 

“ The size of the union is too extensive for the guardians and relieving officers to attend to their duties. 
It prevents applicants for relief at the workhouse, the distance being too far. . Several persons would 
have died last summer, returning from Enniskillen, as they could not be admitted, only for the relief 

they got from the funds at Swanlinbar and Bawnboy.” 

Henry J. Archdall, Esq., J. P. : 

« Tho union is too large, and must cause inconvenience to guardians residing at a distance. 1 think a 
poorhouse in vicinity of Swanlinbar or Bawnboy would bo an improvement.’ 

Rev. J. L. Porter, Kilskeary 

“The size and geographical circumstances must undoubtedly prevent the guardians from attending 

^ « The oxtent and other circumstances prevent the inhabitants from feeling any community of interest, 
or co-operating with efficiency to manage such an unwieldy monster.” 

The Earl of Enniskillen 

“ The union is too large. The guardians of the electoral divisions of Tullynamoitra, Glengevlin, Ivil- 
linacrh and Swanlinbar, (all in the county of Cavan,) have to travel, in the three first divisions at least 
I™ Kish miles, and in the latter division 10 Irish miles, to get to the poorhouse ; and m the case of the 
Glengevlin E. D. they have also to cross a mountain between 1,000 and 1,200 feet high. The attendance 
of guardians from these divisions seldom used to be good.” 

John Lander, Esq., Hough House, writing of the Mohill Union 

“ Annlicants for relief can attend the board with sufficient convenience, except from those electoral 
divisions situate north of Ballinamore. With regard to those divisions, I do think the paupers have 
rather far to go to the Mohill poorhouse.” 

John Godley, Esq., Killigar:— 

“ The workhouse is at such a distance from my residence (IS Irish miles). that I found it impossible, 
when I was a guardian, to attend the meetings of the board with any regularity. Applicants for relief, 
as well as all persons who may be required to attend the board, must necessarily be much incon- 
venienced by having to travel such a distance.” 
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Major Haliday and Robt. A. Duncan, vice-guardians : r 

wi^Sw'thf f ? ft : wHCh . t 5 S ®“” dlms a " d relie ™s cannot in 

mS n-iffv, r ,, a . ar 'd transact the business without having to travel at night, or remain in 
fhe following day. The distances and bad roads entail much inconvenience^ Tn the 
applicants who have to travel so far to attend at the board. Anew union could be advantageous! v 

oounty of c ™ : lh0 r*” of whici T a sh ° uld b ° 

Rev. Peter Onrran, P.P., Ballinamore 
Francis La Touche, Esq. : — 

remote frora thc to «»w “» 

Lord Clements : — 

“The -workhouse is central, and convenient to Mohill Baronv hut it i« w o , 

is ssas “ u,d not be >dmLd *■*> thS 

Upon such information the Poor Law Boundary Commissioners recommended that 
wH Mnf ° ra ? divisions should be detached, from the unions of Cavan Enniskillen 
"Sn ’ by °° mbmm S them ’ ™«n of Bawubo y ;-the itS 

We have thought it desirable to reproduce in this ease so much of the evidence tint 
tote^the^pomnussioners to form a fourth Cavan umon, a“ wh J wmoSo 

thSheoMot den0 °- FT Up<m tbe Iu< l llil 7 Md ™ that union, Torn- Grace will 
“ *!f- * ■9™ tlle '“sequences that would necessarily follow from accedin', 
of ,£££££ one union.® ” 7 “ amal S amatia S “ ^ the electoral division? 

have passed resolutions in favour of 
amalgamation, the Boundary Commissioners adopted tlie same course Thev asked 

TTni„^ e T Stl0 a S,aud - l T 1Ted - anSTOS S erL erally to the same effect. Mill street 
Union was formed upon information that Kanturk was— . ct 

“ So much too large as to prevent guardians from attending regularly This , n nli« 

Sd 2P m *' M day ’ ^ »“> “ d ^ * % p°XX g XrwX4tXXti a m 

hdhT’p ° r -| e * lutions numerously and influentially signed were addressed 

Street C ° m ™ 0TOIS “ fa ™” °* « proposal to form a Lpa°rate uln in Mm 

It was in consequence of urgent representations of a similar character that 11 , „ 
Boundary Commissioners concluded, as we have already stated hi , tlla * % 

reduction of the sice of several unions by the Stfof tf w nX T re" 

recommendation subsequently received the unanimous approval of a Committed ofthe 
Houso of lords hy whom m 1849 the whole subject of the working o™to Irish 1“ 
Law up to that time was fully investigated. They reported that— ° 1 F 

“ Additional workhouse accommodation must be provided ; and, considering 4 a „• - 

the present unions, especially in the poorest parts of the country the Commitip Sn , “ S ° m ° ° f 
mendation of the Boundary Commissioners that n J’ ^° mmi ttee concur in the recom- 

and workhouses attached to tW” considerable number of new unions should be formed, 

Simultaneously with the formation of unions, the Poor Law Commission™ 
obliged to promde workhouse accommodation for each. n 

as the great difflciflty of this task was fully explained by Mr nSs Tl, S, 

Reports made by bun to the Government. - y "lcnolls m successive 

In immediate '.connection with our T)i , p , ?pnf innuimr • • , 

upon what principle the accommodation 1 of workhouse!’ was oriShX* * 1 ° “TX™ 
steps were taken by the Commissioners to give effect to it. ° naIIy feed ’ antl wi > a * 
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It would appear that the nominal worknouse accommodation was originally determined 
upon an average estimate of rather less than one and a half per cent, of the population. 
This certainly would not have been, even if carried out, in excess of the requirements 
of unions in which out-door relief was absolutely prohibited, and in which distress was 
so wide-spread and so intense. Although the circumstances of the country have so 
greatly changed, it will be seen that the change has not affected the amount of 
available accommodation . in workhouses to anything like the. extent that is assumed. 
A brief explanation will make this clear. 

In the first place, as will be shown presently, there is a very wide difference, as 
much as from 40 to 50 per cent., between the nominal and the actual accommodation 
of nearly all the workhouses. Then, of the accommodation provided, by far the largest 
proportion was for able-bodied. Comparatively little account was taken of the probable 
numbers of the aged and infirm, still less of the sick, in fixing the amount of workhouse 
accommodation. This was not at all from indifference to the wants of these classes. 
But the workhouse was intended mainly as a test of destitution for the able-bodied, 
by whom it was anticipated that very much the largest proportion of applications 
would be made. The infirmaries were originally designed as hospitals for the sick of 
the workhouse only, and not of the whole union, as they have since become. A 
separate measure for providing hospital accommodation for the unions was part of the 
general scheme of the Government, and in contemplation of such provision being made, 
the infirmaries were constructed. This was explained by Mr. Nicholls in a letter 
addressed to the Home Secretary in 1844 : — 

“ As regards the infirmary accommodation, I have no doubt of its being sufficient for the sick inmates 
of the house, for whom alone it was intended ; but, owing to the insufficiency of hospital accommodation 
in many districts, and the inadequate means that exist for affording medical aid to the sick poor, 
admission to the workhouse has frequently been given rather on account of sickness than on the 
ground of destitution, and hence the workhouse infirmaries have in some cases been found to be 
inadequate. But this was not contemplated when the buildings were planned ; and subsequently a 
measure was prepared for increasing and organising medical relief.” 

The measure proposed by Mr. Nicholls was, however, never carried into effect. 

Owing to the great distress that prevailed in 1847-8, the amount of additional 
workhouse accommodation that became ncessary greatly exceeded the original 
estimate of the Commissioners, as it did the ascertained permanent wants of the 
country. 

“This,” say the Commissioners in their Report of 1848-9, “has taken place under the influence of a 
strong and growing conviction that the abuses incidental to outdoor relief are not to be contended with by 
any administrative agency when such relief is conducted on a large scale, and that a system of work- 
house relief is preferable not alone in ordinary times but in seasons of the severest distress. Thus 
building after building has been hired in aid of the workhouses originally built, and the entire 
accommodation which was originally calculated at 100,000, and which during the year 1847-8 was 
increased to 150,000, has during the present season been extended so as to contain more than 250,000, 
inmates.” 

Erom this brief notice of the formation of unions throughout Ireland, and the 
very extensive provision made for in-door relief, it will be understood how, upon 
the occurrence of any considerable diminution of pauperism, the nominal workhouse 
accommodation would be found to be in excess of the immediate wants of Poor 
Law Administration. When this became apparent, guardians somewhat hastily 
concluded that because the Workhouse of a particular union was found to be too 
large for its requirement, therefore the Workhouse might be dispensed with altogether. 
At a very early period an attempt was made to give effect to this view, not merely 
in particular unions but throughout the whole of Ireland. 

In the year 1857, a meeting was held in Dublin of representatives of Poor Law 
Unions, at which a memorial to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was adopted, 
in the course of which it stated : — 

“ That there is at present a superabundant and very unnecessary amount of indoor accommodation, 
exceeding by about four times what is required,' and this at a period when not only pauperism, but also 
the population is on the decrease, there being only 53,000 inmates of workhouses in the 163 Unions in 
Ireland, or one-fiftli of the number in 1851, the number then being 250,000.” 

Deferring to this passage the Local Government Board in their 10th Annual Deport 
observe — 

“ This language appears to be connected with an impression, that establishment charges arc in 
proportion to the extent. of the'existing accommodation in the workhouses ; and that vacant accommo- 
dation is, therefore, in itself an evil requiring remedy, by way of abatement.” 
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These passages express clearly the two grounds upon which the amalgamation of 
Unions has been from time to time, and is now, urged by different boards of guardians. 

It is still assumed — 

1st. That the workhouse accommodation of Ireland is enormously in excess of the 
actual or probable want of the country ; and 
2nd. That by diminishing the number of Unions a considerable saving of 
establishment charges might be effected. 

In replying to the memorial the Local Government Board appear to have admitted, 
impliedly at least, the correctness of the statement as to the excess of workhouse accom- 
modation, and dealt chiefly with the argument implied in it, that establishment charges 
are in proportion to workhouse accommodation. It is to be regretted, we think, that 
the statement as to workhouse accommodation should have been allowed to pass 
unexamined. It becomes the more necessary that the serious error involved in it should 
be now corrected, as in a return presented to Parliament in the last session it is 
authoritatively repeated in a more exaggerated form than it has been yet put forward 
by the advocates of amalgamation. According to that return the workhouses of 
Ireland afford accommodation for 147,222 persons, while the number accommodated 
during the year 1877 was 43,632. If that statement were correct, or even approxi- 
mately correct, the argument in favour of amalgamation, so far as it rests upon 
the alleged excess of accommodation, would undoubtedly have considerable weight. 
But the statement is in all essential respects the reverse of correct. 

The gross accommodation of the workhouses in Ireland has been declared upon a 
principle and upon a scale of measurement that could not fail to mislead and which 
have in fact misled in every case in which they have been applied. 

The rule adopted was simply to ascertain the cubic contents of every sleeping room, 
or rather of every room that could be made available as a sleeping room, and then* 
without reference to either height or width, apportion it according to a fixed amount 
of cubic space for each inmate. No account seems to have been taken of the need 
of adequate day-room accommodation for the several classes. Infectious wards and 
probationary wards, though only available, however commodious they may be, for 
a very limited number, are included in the return at then* full capacity of accommo- 
dation upon the scale of cubic space ; while in. some cases buildings that have either 
ceased to be used or are unfit for use as accommodation for inmates are included. 

The accommodation of any public building as a barrack, an hospital, or a workhouse, 
can be fixed accurately only by a scale of measurement of sleeping wards, in which 
account shall be taken, not merely of cubic space, but also of superficial space, as 
well as of the necessity of adequate day-room accommodation. Rooms that are sixteen 
or seventeen feet high, as are very many of the wards in Irish workhouses, could 
not contain as dormitories, much less “ accommodate,” the number of inmates that 
Avould be allotted to them upon the usual scale of allowance of cubic space only. 
In several workhouses we found by actual measurement that wards were certified for 
a number that allowed less than two feet of wall space for each inmate, 46 persons 
being _ allotted to sleep upon a length of ninety feet. That they have been so 
occupied is no doubt true. In the time of the famine, when, according to the evidence 
of a medical officer who had experience of that period, “ he had to creep in between 
the people ” * * * “ on his hands and knees separating the living from the dead,” 
the overcrowding of workhouse wards was unavoidable. But for any such appro- 
priation of wards for ordinary use there can be no justification. 

If the Local Government Board had occasion at the present time to reconsider the 
accommodation of Irish workhouses, we are satisfied that the limit would be fixed at 
from 45 to 50 per cent, below the numbers given in the recent Parliamentary Return. 

We feel justified in making this statement from having applied the test of a 
carefully prepared schedule of what we consider should be taken as the minimum 
requirements of space for the accommodation of the several classes in a sufficient 
number of workhouses varying in dimensions and structural arrangement. 

The Local Government Board not considering it expedient to revise those returns, 
it became necessary for us to make ourselves a careful estimate of the allowance of 
wall space, floor space, and cubic space that should be provided per head of each class 
to be accommodated. 

We concluded to prepare this schedule, as at an early period of our inquiry it 
became evident to us that the estimates of accommodation upon the books of the 
various houses were wholly fallacious and misleading. 
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This subject recently occupied the attention of the Local Government Board in 
England, and of the Board of Superintendence in Scotland. It was considered of 
such importance in connection with the London Metropolitan workhouses, that in 
1866 a committee composed of men peculiarly qualified for such an inquiry was 
appointed by the President of the Poor Law Board to consider and report upon the 
question. The English Local Government Board have laid down a scale of minimum 
space requirements, which is, as far as possible, adopted in the construction of new 
workhouses and in the appropriation of existing buildings. 

Availing ourselves of the Report of the Metropolitan Cubic Space Committee, 
and, taking the regulations adopted in England and Scotland, we have applied 
them as far in our schedule as the circumstances and the general construction of Irish 
workhouses would admit, being of opinion that the space necessary for the proper 
accommodation of workhouse inmates in Great Britain is no more than, under ordinary 
circumstances, should be provided for the same class in Ireland. This schedule we 
have submitted to three professional gentlemen, — Sir Dominick Corrigan, Dr. J. T. 

Banks, and the Deputy Surgeon General, James J. Holloway, whose report upon it a 9., p. 168. 
will be found in the Appendix. They report that the schedule is one of which they 
approve, and which in their opinion ought to be adopted. 

We reproduce in the Appendix, p. 250, a plan which will illustrate the general Plate XII. 
arrangement of the most usual type of Irish workhouse. 

The front or entrance building forms a structure distinct from the rest of the 
house ; it stands some distance in advance of the main building, and is described by 
the architect, Mr. Wilkinson, as consisting of — 

“ One floor (above the ground) on which the board room and clerk’s office are placed ; underneath 
these are the waiting hall, in which applicants for relief are received, and a room for the porter, who has 
charge of the paupers on their admission, for the purpose of seeing that they are washed, cleaned, 
and clothed in the workhouse dress, he is therefore placed near the probationary wards.” 

These wards are almost invariably detached from the main building, so as to secure 
the body of the house from the risk of infection from persons previous to their being 
examined by the medical officer and declared free from disease. 

The accommodation afforded by these wards has hitherto been included in the 
returns of permanent available accommodation, but as it is only intended for the use 
of paupers awaiting the doctor’s inspection, until admitted to their several departments, 
it should not be so included. 

The main building is approached through a narrow strip of garden, which separates 
the boys’ yard on the right, from the girls’ yard on the left. The centre of the main 
building contains the master’s and matron’s apartments, so placed as to be within easy 
access of all classes ; the kitchen, laundry, and stores are close adjoining, so as to be 
immediately under the master’s and matron’s inspection. On either side of the officers’ 
apartments are situated the rooms for children : they have separate staircases, which 
are also used by the master and matron, and which communicate with the schoolrooms 
on the ground floor. Each of the extreme wings contains on the ground floor a day- 
room and dormitory for the aged and infirm, the upper floors having been intended 
to afford dormitory accommodation for the able-bodied. 

The dining-hall was constructed to serve three purposes, e.g., that of dining-hall, 
and chapel, and, by means of a double partition, it was intended, should occasion 
require it, to be made available for day -rooms for the able-bodied men and women. Eor 
this latter purpose it is now generally quite unsuitable, half the building having in 
most workhouses been permanently converted into and fitted up as a place of worship. 

The infirmary is placed at the back of the building, occupying a position distinct 
from the wards of the house, and sufficiently convenient, it was supposed, for the 
supply of food from the kitchen offices, without entailing the necessity of a separate 
establishment. This expectation has not been realized, as each infirmary now has its 
own kitchen range. 

Wards or cells are placed at each end of the infirmary building for idiots, epileptics, 
and lunatics. To the character of these wards we refer in another part of this Report. 

The accommodation in the infirmaries as originally provided was very limited, and 
was intended for the reception and treatment of such acute cases as might occur in 
the workhouse. These buildings we found to be generally crowded with a large 
proportion of cases whose only ailment was “old age;” this crowding is the con- 
sequence of the very limited accommodation in the main buildings originally appro- 
priated for the class of “ aged and infirm.” This has been remedied in some few 
unions by the appropriation to this class of the dormitories on the first and second 
floors, situated above the original aged and infirm dormitory in each wing, the 
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three wards being directly connected by staircases of easy ascent. This arrangement, 
where carried out, has been attended with the best results, as, while turning vacant 
space to a legitimate use, it has materially relieved the pressure on the accommo- 
dation in the infirmaries, and it is one which, we think, might be advantageously 
adopted in any reappropriation of the house accommodation. 

The able-bodied are, in very rare instances only, provided with separate day-rooms ; 
the dining-halls not being available for the purpose, separate classification can rarely 
be maintained. 

The fever hospitals are generally detached buildings. We have no remark to make 
concerning them, except that they appear to be admirably suited to their purpose, and 
that the accommodation returned as afforded by them appears to have been arrived 
at on a proper basis. This class of building, however, should not be included in the 
general estimate of available workhouse accommodation. Infectious wards must 
always be in reserve, so to speak. 

The classes prowled for in our schedule are The Sick, under the heads of the ordinary 
side of both sexes, with a due proportion of suitable accommodation in separate 
wards for special purposes, e.g., “lying-in,” “ophthalmic," “itch,” and “offensive 
cases”; and The Healthy, under the heads of “The aged and infirm”— (a.) Bed- 
ridden ; (4.) Those in rooms occupied partially by day and night ; “ Mothers with 
infants ; ” “ Able-bodied adults,” both sexes ; “Children,” both sexes. 



Or dinar y Cases. The rules laid down by the English Local Government Board 

place the minim um allowance of space per patient as under : 

Wall space, 6 feet; floor space, 60 feet; cubic space, 600 feet; with day-room 
accommodation for every second inmate. 

The Scotch Board of Superintendence names the minimum as 700 cubic feet, 
or?? K^P^ten Cubic Space Committee recommends 6 feet of wall space and 
850 feet of cubic space, the height of the ward contemplated being 12 feet 
The infirmary accommodation is so limited in Ireland that it would be out of the 
question to attempt to provide day-room accommodation for the patients. We 
consider, however, that the English scale without the day-room may fairly he adopted 
as a minimum with the provisb that no height over 10 feet shall be included in the 
computation of the cubic space. 

Special Cases.— Lymg-m .—! TheEnglishLocal Government Board fixes the minimum 
requirements for this class at-wall space, 8 feet; floor space, 80 feet; cubic space, 
960 feet. (Rooms 12 feet bigk.) 1 

Tbe Metropolitan Cubic Space Committee allow 1,200 cubic feet. 

The space available in Irish workhouses is so limited that it would be in vain to 
^ok tor such an allowance of cubic space as the last named; but we think that tbe 
Lnglish scale may be adopted of 8 feet wall space, 80 feet floor space, and 800. feet 
cubic space, height up to 10 feet only being included in the computation of the 

d griped with “offensive ’’cases in the 
bp P ? i VI M + f ropoWau Committee and we think that where accommodation can 

be provided tor these classes n should he on the same scale as that we adopt for the 
lying-in. patients. 1 

The Healthy. 

this class tlie ^gl^h Local Government 
a -“ o1 J the same minimum space as they give to their infirmary patients. 
o-Jy J^efropoktan Cubl ° s pace Committee gives them 6 feet of wall space and 
850 feet of cubic space. (Booms 12 feet high.) P “ 

Eor this class we think that the minimum requirements should he fixed at the same 
as those adopted for the ordinary sick, viz., wall space, 6 feet ; floor space 60 feet- 
cubic space, 600 feet (height up to 10 feet only being included in the computation) ’ 

partially occupied ly day and mqht.—Uhe Metro- 
politan Cubic Space Committee, after insisting that each sick ward should have the 
use of a day-room says, without specifying the height of the wards, that with such 
orovisions “500 cubic feet for each bed will suffice.” “ 

Taking 1C I feet as our standard height for computation of onbio space and sav 18 ' 
feet as about the width of our dormitory (it is rather over the average), to afLdtifis 
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cubic space each bed would require BO feet of floor space, and say 5 feet 6 inches of 

WE It Appears to us reasonable to adopt these figures, H*., 5 feet 6 inches wall space, 
BO feet floor space, and BOO feet cubic space, as the minimum for this class, with a 
suitable day room. 

Mothers with Ineants. — T he English Local Government Board lays down 5 feet 
as the minimum of wall space to be required. . . . .■ 

Taking the dimensions of then* ordinary dormitories as. 10 feet m height and 18 feet 
in width fives us what we think reasonable to adopt, viz., 5 feet wall space ; 45 feet 
floor space ; 450 feet cubic space. Eor this class a nursery day room should be 
provided. 

Able-bodied Adults, both Sexes.— E or this class 250 feet of cubic space, without 
anv reference to the height of the dormitory, and without any day-room accommo- 
dation, is the scale, if such it can be called, upon which the accommodation in most 

of the Irish workhouses has been computed. . 

The Scotch Board of Superintendence gives them a minimum of 4 feet 6 inches 
wall space, and 400 feet of cubic space. This with dormitories 18 feet wide would 

give about 40 feet of floor space. A . 

The English Local Government Board provides, 1st, that in their ordinary wards of 
18 feet in width and 10 feet in height a minimum of wall space should be afforded ot 
4 feet • and, 2nd, that in wards not exceeding 16 feet in width, m which two rows ot 
beds are placed, the said beds should be placed with their stdes to the walls, which 
would monopolize about 7 feet of wall space, and make the floor space 56 feet and 
cubic space 560 feet. , , , . , . . . 

The Metropolitan Cubic Space Committee does not appear to have made inquiries 
under this head, as it merely reported that it had no evidence before it to make it 

appear that 300 feet was too little. , , . .... 

As the dormitories are in very few instances more that 16 feet m width we consider 
that, -without going so far as to adopt the 2nd English scale, we shall be fixing : upon a 
very moderate scale in adopting the Scotch of 4 feet 6 mches wall space, and 400 feet 

CU The mattresses in most of the workhouses appear to he about 3 feet wide. The 
abowe allowance of wall space would leave hut IS mches between the beds, which 
would appear to us to be little enough. 

Eor this class separate day or work rooms should be provided. 

Chiibben, both Sexes.— T he English Local Government Board regulations fix 
3 feet 9 inches as the minimum of wall space for each smgle bed, and o feet for each 

d °The Scotch Board lays down 300 cubic feet as the minimum of cubic space to be 
required per child, though “ in point of fact the allowance given m three of the most 
important workhouses in Scotland ranges from 400 to nearly l00 feet for children 
Eor this class we think that the Scotch minimum ot 300 cubic feet may he adopted. 

The school-rooms can serve as day rooms for this class. 

' 111 the old class of house there are attics, which are credited with affording a con- 
siderable amount of accommodation. This woodcut wifi convey an idea of the accom- 
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modation afforded. Unless in cases of great urgency, they should not he occupied, as 
they are unfit for permanent ^occupation, being wanting in space, and from their 
situation subject to the extremes of heat and cold. We have generally found 
them turned to the use for which they would appear to have been originally 
intended, viz., “ stores.” 

In considering the practical application of the scale of accommodation that we have 
adopted, it must he observed that in Ireland, as in England, the character of indoor 
pauperism has within a comparatively short time become totally changed. This 
was observed many years ago by Dr. Edward Smith in his report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board upon the arrangement of provincial workhouses in England : 

‘•'Workhouses,” he observes, “which were built after the passing of the present Poor Law are still 
comparatively new, and yet how great a change has taken place in the condition of the poor, the views 
of guardians, and the opinion of the public, whether professional or otherwise, during the last 30 years. 
When the present workhouses were erected, the aged and sick poor were generally allowed out-door 
relief, and provision in the workhouse^ was chiefly required for the able-bodied. Now the aged and 
some of the sick are brought into the workhouse, and the able-bodied inmates have, comparatively 
speaking, disappeared. Hence it must be manifest that, with so great a change of circumstances, equal 
changes m the construction and organisation of workhouses are required, and yet the fabric of a work- 
house is not of itself changeable, and is not readily remodelled.” 



A state of things similar to this may he observed in the greater number of Irish 
workhouses. A considerable portion of the room provided for able-bodied inmates is 
now unoccupied by that class, while, as a rule, the infirmary accommodation that 
was originally provided is now found to be insufficient. “Sick,” “aged and 
infirm,” and “children” are the classes that now constitute the in-door pauperism of 
Ireland. The two former are, as we have indicated, far in excess of the accom- 
modation that is specially provided for them. 

The character of workhouse classification and the necessity of enforcing it are 
points that seem to be lost sight of by those boards of guardians who urge amal- 
gamation of Unions upon the ground of there being a great excess of workhouse 
accommodation. When the guardians of the Cavan Union, for example, found it stated 
in the return of the Local Government Board that their workhouse could accommodate 
1,234 inmates, while the average number in 1877 is only 258, they not unnaturally 
persisted in contending that they have a great deal of available spare accommodation. 
But the accommodation of that workhouse has been fixed upon a scale which 
as we have pointed out, is altogether misleading. The gross number of all classes 
that could be accommodated, with proper regard to health and classification, does not 
m tact as will be seen by and bye, exceed 613. It will very often happen that, while 
particular departments of a workhouse may be full or overcrowded, there may be a 
great deal of spare accommodation in other departments, and this in fact is found 
to be the case in a very considerable number of Irish workhouses. It may be also 
observed that the pressure for admission is of those classes for whom there is the 
least or no spare accommodation. To meet this difficulty the workhouse officials are 
not unfrequently compelled to disregard the prescribed rules of classification. In the 
Cavan workhouse, for example, cases that require medical treatment have sometimes 
been warded m other parts of the house, “ until a bed becomes vacant in the 
hospital, beds having been in the meantime laid down upon the floors of the lobbies. 
It may be assumed that, no matter what may be the aggregate accommodation of a 
workhouse, there cannot be said to be spare available accommodation if any department 
be overcrowded. .No doubt this may be to a great extent remedied, and has been in 
many cases remedied, as we have already observed, by a redistribution of the work- 
house wards. We may here observe that a remeasurement of Irish workhouses with 
a view to fixing not merely the gross number, but the numbers of the several classes 
to be retamed in them, and, what is of equal importance, to reappropriating the 
wards, appears to us to be imperatively called for. This, we repeat, is the more 
necessary as the misapprehension that has heretofore prevailed as to the extent of 
workhouse accommodation is but too likely to be confirmed by the Parliamentary 
Betm-n to which we have already referred. It is true that in that return attention is 
called to the following note : 

The orders under seal, from which these figures are taken, were of a prohibitory nature having 

been used (? issued) to prevent the workhouse from being overcrowded. In recent /ears the limited 
number has not been approached except in a few cases.” 7 

The order, however, to be effective for the object indicated, should prohibit any 
excess, not merely of the gross number, but of a specified number of each class. 
Although it may be true that “in recent years the limited (gross) number ” may not 
have been approached, yet m a considerable number of cases the number of particular 
classes the sick— aged and infirm— that can be properly accommodated has been 
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very much exceeded. If the sealed order is to “prevent the workhouse from being 
overcrowded,” it should prevent any department of it from being overcrowded, and 
should fix the accommodation of the several classes by wards, the mode now adopted 
in declaring the accommodation in English workhouses. In the earlier period 
of our inquiry we were ourselves misled by the official declaration of the accom- 
modation of the workhouses of the Ballymoney and Limavady Unions. Having 
been instructed by Your Grace to ascertain and report whether, with a view 
to provide accommodation for lunatics in the Londonderry Asylum District without 
incurring the expense of enlarging the asylum, a workhouse in the district could 
he appropriated for the purpose, we selected that of the Coleraine Union as being 
specially adapted for the purpose. We assumed that the workhouses of Ballymoney 
and Limavady, to which it would have been necessary to have transferred the paupers 
of Coleraine, would afford the required accommodation for them. These two work- 
houses were certified to accommodate 755 and 701 inmates respectively, while the 
number of inmates in the three houses amounted (in February 1877) to only 533. But 
coming to deal with this gross accommodation by classes, we find that not only is 
the total certified number greatly in excess of the available space, being reduced under 
our Schedule from 1,456 to 668, hut that the accommodation for the “sick” and “aged 
and infirm ” was less by one-third than the numbers in the houses on the date named. 

Another serious mistake that is made by those who ground their applications for 
amalgamation upon the supposed excess of accommodation in workhouses, is the 
assumption that the number of inmates upon a given day represents the extent to which 
the workhouse is made available for the relief of distress. As well assume that an 
hospital through which a thousand patients may pass in the course of a year affords 
relief to only one hundred because one hundred may happen to be the average daily 
number of patients or the number in it upon a particular day. The extent to which 
workhouses in Ireland are made available, not merely to test the destitution of the 
able-bodied, but as hospitals for the sick, places of refuge for the aged and infirm, and 
schools for the young, is, we apprehend, very imperfectly known or appreciated by 
the majority of those who so strongly advocate the closing of these establishments. 

The “ certified ” accommodation of the workhouses of Ireland, which as we have 
shown is far in excess of the actual available accommodation, is for 147,222 inmates. 
It is true that the average daily number of inmates in 1876, the year in which the 
guardians of all the Irish unions were invited to co-operate in a movement in favour 
of amalgamation, was only 43,688. But the total number of persons who had received 
relief in the workhouses during the year was 182,749. The corresponding numbers 
in the preceding year, 1875, were — 

Average daily number - - - 45,935 

Number relieved during the year - - 213,794 

As a further illustration of this view of the question of amalgamation, we reproduce 
from the Reports of the Local Government Board the statement and comparison for 
a series of years, from 1859 to 1877 inclusive, of the numbers of the several classes 
relieved in the workhouses. 



Year 

ended 29th 
September. 


Number 
of Paupers 
in Work- 
house at 
the com- 
mence- 
ment of 
the Year. 


Number of Persons admitted during the Year. 


Number 
of Births 
in the 
Workhouse 
during the 
Year. 


Total 
number 
ofPersons 
relieved 
in the 
Work- 
house 
during 
the Year. 


Number 
of Deaths 
in the 
Work- 

during 
the Year. 


Number admitted in Sickness. 


Number 

admitted 

not Sict 


Total 
number 
admitted 
during the 
Year. 


Suffering 
from Fever 

contagious 

Disease. 


Suffering 

Diseases. 


Suffering 

accidental 

Injury. 


Total 
number 
admitted in 
Sickness. 


1859 


36,836 


9,953 


32,600 


2,107 


44,620 


70,334 


114,594 


V 7fi 


153,706 


8,003 


1860 


35,206 


9,107 


36,456 


2,025 


47.588 | 


85,312 


132,900 


2,443 


170,549 


9,677 


1861 


36,294 


9,268 


38,378 


2,217 


49,863 


114,830 


164,693 


2,435 


203,422 


10,550 


1862 


41,295 


11,183 


44,855 


2,226 


58,264 


165,433 


223,697 


2,815 


267,807 


12,740 


1863 


45,181 | 


14,469 


44,957 


2,431 


61,857 


178,270 


240,127 




288,285 


13,396 


1864 


49,037 


15,757 


43,027 


2,280 


61,064 


151,157 


212,221 


2,889 


261,147 


12,765 


1865 


48,033 


18,410 


41,498 




62,291 


139,095 


201,386 


2,751 


252,170 


12,358 


1866 


44,857 


13,553 




2,363 


54,443 


130,144 


184,587 


2,660 


232,104 


11,541 


1867 


44,278 


11,703 


43,176 


2,433 


57,312 


153,895 


211,207 


2,654 


268,139 


13,162 


1868 


45,513 


1 1,209 


41,834 


2,564 


55,607 


185,236 


240,843 


2,597 


288,953 


11,570 


1869 


47,775 


9,976 


41,602 


2,441 


54,019 


131,358 


185,377 


2,410 


235,562 


11,247 


1870 


45,012 


8,153 


39,086 


2,510 


49,749 


133,386 


183,135 




230,429 


10,697 


1871 


42,375 


8,718 


38,212 


2,610 


49,540 


131,492 


181,032 


2,103 


225,510 


10,050 


1872 


40,691 


10,249 


39,920 


2,340 


52,509 


137,239 


189,748 


1,953 


232,236 


11,848 


1873 


40,834 


8,235 


43,747 


2,422 


54,404 


152,078 


206,482 


1,982 


249,298 


12,354 


1874 


41,446 


S,469 


39,363 


2,573 


50,405 


159,500 


209,205 


1,844 


253,195 


10,795 


1875 


42,886 


8,015 


37,064 




47,967 




169,149 


1,759 


213,794 


1 1,4? 0 


1876 


40,505 


6,576 


36,570 


2,385 


45,531 


95,070 


140,601 


1,643 


182,749 


10,663 


1877 


39,773 


6,940 


39,660 


2,520 


49,120 


108,235 


157,355 


1,703 


198,831 

1 


10,798 



C 3 
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It is not easy to understand how the facts disclosed in this table can have been 
overlooked or disregarded by those who urge the closing of workhouses upon the 
ground that they are only partially made use of. The figures certainly suggest some 
considerations which materially affect the question as to the expediency of closing any 
of the workhouses in which so large a proportion of the indigent poor are relieved, 
though only temporarily. 

It is to he observed that the total number relieved, if relieved at the same 
time, would he far in excess of the actual accommodation. It is true that the 
average duration of residence in the workhouse does not exceed three months (in 
1876 it was 87 days). But hearing in mind that the persons relieved are of a class 
that a single adverse season, a short harvest, a scarcity of fuel in a hard winter, might 
compel to remain in the workhouse for a much longer period, so that the average 
number of inmates in any given month might be doubled in the month following, 
it becomes absolutely necessary to reserve a very wide margin of accommodation for 
such contingencies. 

Then if we analyse the in-door pauperism of any given half year — taking for 
example the half year ended the 29th September 1876 — we find that the numbers of 
able-bodied and then* children classified as follows were : — 



Adults : — 

Married couples — Males - - - 1,296 

Females - - . 1,296 

Other males - - 19,611 

Other females - - . - 22,252 

Children under 15 of able-bodied inmates : — 

Illegitimate - - - 7,369 

Other children - - 12,875 



It appears that no fewer than 44, 155 classed as “ able-bodied ” persons were relieved 
in the workhouses in the course of the summer half year of 1876— a favourable 
period of a by no means exceptionally bad year. These with the children (20,244) 
make a total of 64,699 of able-bodied and those dependant upon them. If workhouses 
are to be really efficient for the purpose of testing destitution there is no pretence for 
alleging that even the “ certified,” still less the actual, accommodation for able-bodied 
is in excess of the reasonable requirements of poor law administration. 

But, looking to the character and condition of the humbler classes of the Irish people, 
the value of a workhouse as a means of testing destitution is but slight compared 
with its usefulness in giving shelter to the aged and infirm, hospital accommodation 
to the sick, and education to the young. 

A more striking contrast it would be difficult to present than between the condi- 
tion of the poor people who may be found in the wards appropriated for aged and 
infirm in an Irish workhouse, and the same class outside its walls. The sleeping rooms 
in the former are commodious, well ventilated, and warm, generally speaking clean, in 
many houses scrupulously so, though we found not a few where there was decided 
room for improvement ; the diet is wholesome and sufficient ;• the bedding is good ; 
the clothing decent and comfortable. The dwellings of the same class outside are too 
often wretched hovels, unfit for human habitation, yet crowded, without regard to 
health or decency, by struggling families who are ill fed and in rags. In visiting the 
workhouses of Ireland we could not fail to mark this most striking and painful 
contrast. 

As hospitals for the treatment of the sick poor the workhouses in Ireland appear to 
us to merit the confidence with which they seem to be now regarded by all classes. 
Although many of them even in remote rural districts will bear comparison with 
similar establishments in any part of the kingdom, they may, as we have pointed out, by 
re-distribution of rooms, be rendered much more useful than they are. Still the extent 
of their present usefulness may be estimated from the fact that during the year 1877 
no fewer than 49,120 persons were admitted to them for treatment, of whom 6,954 
were suffering from fever or other dangerous contagious disease, 39,660 sufferin'* 
from ordinary diseases, and 2,520 from accidental injury. 

Of the educational advantages conferred upon children in Irish workhouses we shall 
have occasion to speak in another part of this Report. But here we may observe that 
the general appearance and demeanour of the children in these establishments is most 
gratifying. • Healthy and cheerful looking, generally speaking, clean and tidy in person 
and dress, and very orderly in conduct, these children offer an excellent example of 
what may be done by care and attention to improve the younger generation of even 
the very humblest class of Irish poor. 
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It thus appears, we think, not only that the first reason urged in favourof shutting 
up a considerable number of workhouses — that there is a large amount of superfluous 
accommodation — is greatly exaggerated, but that under no circumstances could they 
be shut up without inflicting hardship and suffering upon the poor. It is true, indeed, 
that, connected with a very considerable number of workhouses, there are detached 
buildings, — hospitals, ranges of sheds school buildings, — that, having been erected 
to meet an emergency, are no longer required for strictly poor law purposes. As, 
however, these may be made available in the way that we shall suggest in a subsequent 
part of this Report, guardians need no longer have even a colourable ground for 
complaining, if our proposal be adopted, that they are compelled to keep up a 
large amount of useless unappropriated workhouse accommodation. 

Although the statements as to pecuniary saving — the other reason put forward 
by guardians in support of applications for amalgamation — have been fully and conclu- 
sively met by the replies of the Local Government Board to separate applications, 
it yet seems desirable to inquire generally, and as applied to the whole country, what 
would be the amount of the saving likely to be effected by amalgamation if earned 
out as proposed ? 

In the abstracts of the Union accounts, the charges are made up under the following 
heads : — 

1. In-maintenance and clothing of workhouse inmates. 

2. Out-relief in money and kind. 

3. Cost of maintenance in deaf and dumb and blind asylums and in extern 

hospitals. 

4. Establishment charges. 

5. Collector’s poundage. 

6. Workhouse burial expenses. 

7. Election law and other expenses. 

8. Medical charities and vaccination expenses. 

9. Expenditure under Sanitary Acts. 

10. Expenses under Burial Grounds Act. 

11. Expenses under Superannuation Acts. 

The only items of expenditure mentioned above which would in any material degree 
be lessened by amalgamation would be Nos. 4 and 11, viz., the establishment charges 
and the expenses under Superannuation Act. 

The establishment expenses of a Union are included under the following heads : — 

1. Salaries and rations of officers. 

2. Additional buildings — repairs and improvements. 

3. Eurniture, utensils, and implements of work. 

4. Fuel, light, and other necessaries debited to establishment. 

5. Printing, books, stationery, advertising, and postage. 

6. Drugs and medical or surgical appliances. 

7. Rent and taxes. 

8. Farm seeds, labour, &c. 

A portion of these expenses is defrayed by Parliamentary grant, viz., the salaries 
of the officers employed in the education of the children, half the salary of the medical 
officers, and half the cost of drugs and medical appliances used in workhouses, which 
so far cease to be a charge upon the rates of the Union. 

With regard to the poundage of rate required to meet the establishment charge, it 
might be supposed that this should always be greater in Unions having a small valuation 
on which to assess these expenses, but a reference to the return in Appendix will show a 7., p. 166 . 
that such is not the case, the establishment charge in many of the Unions having a 
large valuation being greatly in excess of other Unions having a much smaller 
valuation ; thus, Cork Union, with a valuation of 338,406?., had to levy 8 ^d. in the £ to 
defray its establishment charge, whilst in the adjoining Union of Kinsaie, with the 
valuation of 59,327?., the charge was .defrayed by a rate of 2f d . ; South Dublin, with a 
valuation of 621,538?., had to pay 5 \d., whilst Celbridge, with a valuation of 114,573?., 
got off for 2 \d . ; Sligo, with a valuation of 97,864?., paid 3c?., whilst Dromore West, with 
a valuation of 36,868?., paid only 2Je?. ; and Belfast, with a valuation of 606,436?., paid 
4c?., whilst Lisburn, with a valuation of 171,300?., paid only 1-Jc?. 

There are a few cases of Unions, however, where the valuation being exceptionally 
low, the establishment charge must fall heavily upon the rates ; as, for instance, 

Belmullet, having only a valuation of' 10,949?., the charge amounted to 13c?. ; 

Newport, with a valuation of 13,168?., had to pay 10c?. ; Clifden, with a valuation of 
17,870?., 8Jc?., and Dunfanaghy, with a valuation of 11,532?., 8^c?. In these cases, with 

04 
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a few more in the west of Ireland, it would be very desirable, if possible, to reduce 
the charge ; but the great distances from the workhouses to which, even if it were 
unobjectionable upon other grounds, large numbers of the sick and infirm classes in all 
the above-mentioned Unions would have to be removed, render it im possible to 
recommend amalgamation with other Unions. 

It is generally assumed that by amalgamation a considerable saving would be effected 
not only in establishment charges, but also in the reduction of cost of in-maintenance,’ 
the consumption of fuel and other necessaries not being increased in proportion to the 
A 8., p. 163. increase of inmates ; but the return in Appendix shows that a large number of inmates 
by no means necessarily leads to a diminished cost in this respect. Thus, in the South 
Dublin Union, with an average of 2,638 inmates, the average weekly cost amounted 
to 3s. 5 d., whilst m the adjoining Union of Celbridge, with an average of 162 inmates 
it amounted to 2s. ll±d. In Belfast, with an average of 2,043, the cost was 2s 7±d ’ 
whilst m Lisburn, with, an average of 221 inmates, the cost was only 2s O^d per 
head. Castlederg, with an average of 65, and Stranorlar, with an average of 54 inmates 
being among the very lowest of the Unions situate in the province of Ulster. 

The same observations apply to the Unions situate in the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught, showing conclusively that an increased number of inmates does not 
necessarily lead to a diminution in the cost of workhouse maintenance. 

It is to be observed that if amalgamation was considered advisable, the Unions which 
would be selected for extinction must necessarily be those which are the least in area 
and m which the estabhshment expenses (though forming a high poundage on the 
rates of the Union) are the smallest in amount, and may be estimated on an 
average to impose a cost of from BOOL to 600 1. per annum on the Union. 

H the whole of this amount were saved to the small Unions by amalgamation, it 
would undoubtedly afford considerable relief ; but such would not be the case, as the 
saving would be shared by all the amalgamated Unions, and render the amount of 
saving m each inconsiderable, which we may illustrate bv an example 
The Union of Baltinglass applied to be dissolved and amalgamated with the adjoining 
umons of Naas, Athy, Carlow, and Shillelagh. The average establishment charge? 
paid out of the union funds may be estimated at 1,1001. per annum, of which probably 
a sum not exceeding 8001. would be saved, the balance being swallowed up by the 
increased establishment charges of the other unions and the necessity of keeping up 
*i ? los I lltal ^ t . :Bal * m K lass - fhe benefit of this saving would not be confined to 
the Baltinglass Union, but would m somewhat varying proportions be spread over the 
entire area having a valuation of 607,0001., and would only show an average savin a of 
one tim'd part of a penny m the pound. ° s 

It is evident therefore that the anticipation of those Guardians who reckon upon a 
Jnrge pecuniary saving as the result of “amalgamation” would not he realised. 
There are other consequences, however, that would be certain to result from such a 
change which are too important to be left unnoticed. 

That a very considerable extension of out-door relief would follow from anv 
considerable extension of the area of unions is admitted by those who are in 
nZ 0 nf +p S „T en as i by th08e „ wl10 are averse to it, and with both, indeed, constitutes 
Mr. s«Edet- i u °* .tbe avow ed reasons for supportmg or opposing the scheme. In the circular 
son, Ev. 89 . ®f ter ™ which the guardians of the Cavan Union invite the representatives of the 
other unions throughout Ireland to co-operate with them in their endeavour to 
a certam number of workhouses, they suggest a system of out-door 
administered as a mode of meeting the obvious difficulty of 
relieving destitution in an area so wide as that contemplated in their proposal of 
amalgamation As the system of out-door relief thus recommended for general 
adoption affords a fair illustration of what might be looked for from its extension 
we shall take leave to call your Grace’s attention to the evidence upon the subject 
that was given upon the inquiries at Cavan, Monaghan, Ennis, Millstreet Ind 
tarT' maddr -,, B f° 1 T, we noti ®® this evidence, however, it may not. to dnoSrtoe 
to lefei generally to the system of out-door relief, its origin, progress and Extent 
which now prevails m several unions in Ireland 8 ’ 1 ° ’ 

urg^byumeii of The highest authority*.^ ^ ““tf 
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give rise. The united sagacity of the whole human race could not, in the reign of Elizabeth, have 
predicted the varied and subtle forms of mischief which are developed in the Report of the English 
Poor Law Commission of Inquiry. There is no branch of legislation of which it is truer than of Poor 
Laws, that every weak point will be scrutinised. A thousand eyes are constantly, and in every quarter, 
on the look-out to detect an opening for fraud. The tendency of water to escape through the minutest 
cranny of a vessel in which it is confined is not greater or more certain than the tendency of the 
community to obtain relief if they can by any contrivance get it on easy, terms. Above all laws a Poor 
Law ought, therefore, to be fenced round with strong checks and guarantees. Every man’s hand will 
be in the purse of the public almoner if he has not powerful repellents to keep them off. What then are 
we to think of the prudence of a proposal to introduce an extensive system of relief among perhaps the 
poorest peasantry in the civilised world, without a protection that has, at any rate, been proved to be 
sufficient, and is, probably, the only one to be relied on ?” 

Similar views were urged in Parliament and out of it, and ultimately prevailed, as 
we have already stated, in the framing of the Act. Relief in the workhouse was the 
principle upon which that law was grounded, and the principle upon which for some 
time it was successfully administered. Deep and widespread as was the distress that 
prevailed in Ireland at that period, the machinery of the Poor Law was found to he 
adequate to cope with it. The erection of workhouses having been completed with 
extraordinary rapidity, the Poor Law, within a few years of its enactment, was in 
active and successful operation. Very great difficulties indeed had to be encountered 
upon its introduction. 

“ In their earlier investigations the Assistant Commissioners found that extremely vague and 
exaggerated notions were entertained of the law itself and its probable effects. Some persons felt the 
utmost degree of alarm, and considered that it would eventually lead to the destruction of property ; 
others again contended that it would be productive of no effect whatever, that the workhouse would be 
useless, and that the pauperised classes would remain as at present, dependent upon charitable contri- 
butions for support. All, however, appeared to view the approach of the Commissioners with more or 
less alarm, and to regard the introduction of the new law as a new evil.” 

To this statement of them earlier difficulties the Com m issioners were able to add in 
the same Report (1839) : — 

“ ]3y unwearied exertion and great patience and perseverance in explaining the objects and intentions 
of the new law, and by the weight of examples drawn from its application in an amended form in 
England the Assistant Commissioners succeeded in removing much of the alarm and misapprehension 
which at first prevailed, and in obtaining very general co-operation ; and we have the great satisfaction 
of stating that all opposition has now subsided, and that the law, if not universally popular in Ireland, 
is at least universally acquiesced in.” 

The unusual distress that began to prevail at a later period taxed to the uttermost 
all the resources of Poor Law administration. Scarcity of food from the partial failure of 
the potato crop was aggravated by scarcity of' fuel owing to the continued wetness of the 
season, and great pressure was brought to hear upon the Commissioners to relax the 
prohibition from giving out-door relief. The Commissioners were fortunately protected 
by the law, which left them no discretion, else they must have been overborne by the 
urgent representations of distressed unions. This, they contended, was precisely the 
contingency in which it was most necessary to adhere inflexibly to a prohibitory 
rule ; and in a circular addressed to hoards of guardians, they explained not merely 
the provision of the law, but the expediency of upholding it. Within a brief 
period, however, there fell upon the country the greatest calamity that it had yet 
endured. Ire la nd was stricken with famine. No Poor Law could bear the strain 
of such a dispensation, and aid was sought from other sources. It came, as it usually 
comes in such emergencies in this country, abundantly, from the public treasury as 
well as from private charity, and was administered, it must he said, lavishly and 
indiscriminately. 

Under the circumstances, that may have been unavoidable. But the immediate result 
was such as to prove that the direct tendency of any system of out-door relief is to 
demoralise the people and absorb the property of the country. Every precaution 
appeared to have been taken to guard against the danger necessarily involved in an 
undertaking by Government to provide work at wages for all who were or might 
allege that they were in distress. Under the Labour Rate Act the Board of Works 
organised a scheme, theoretically unobjectionable, for the administration of the 
relief funds placed at their disposal. The principle adopted was to give no relief to 
able-bodied except in return for work; the work to be task-work under an 
elaborately organised system of supervision. The result is thus described by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan — a name so honourably associated with the history of that period : 

“ Thousands upon thousands were pressed upon the officers of the Board of Works in every part of 
Ireland and it was impossible for those officers to test the accuracy of the urgent representations that 
were made to them. The attraction of money wages regularly paid from the public purse, or ‘the 
Queen’s pay ’ as it was popularly called, led to a general abandonment of other descriptions of industry 

G 863. ® 
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m order to participate m the. advantages of the relief works. Landlords . competed with each other in 
getting the names or their tenants placed upon the lists. Farmers dismissed their labourers and seut 
them to the works ; the clergy insisted on the claims of the members of their respective congregations ; 
the fisheries were deserted, and it was often difficult to get a coat patched or a pair of shoes mended, 
co such an extent had the population of the South and West of Ireland turned out upon the roads, 
the average number employed in October was 114,000; in November, 285,000; in December, 440,000 ; 
and in January 1847, 570,000.” 

In the following March the number was found to have reached 734,000, repre- 
senting with their dependants upwards of 3,000,000 of persons. In the same month 

?L7™7 ltUre Up0n relief works ’ includin g labour, plant, and cost of staff, was 
1,050,7724, 

We have thus briefly glanced at the history of that period, because the existence of 
exceptional distress was the ground upon which the Legislature consented to relax the 
pnncipie of the original Poor Law, by authorising the administration of that out-door 
relief to which we desire to direct attention. 

“I'hii smetiM' of out-door yelief,” writes Sir George Nicholls of the Extension Act, “is a most im- 
portant departure from the principle of the original statute, and was wrung from the Legislature by tile 
distressing circumstances in which the country was placed by the successive failures of the potato cron 
r universally, around, it was felt that it would be impossible to maintain 

e restriction of lelief to the limits of the workhouse. The concession must, however, be regarded as 
2fr a Mr f $ e,n *V intended t0 meet an exceptional case ; for the necessity of workhouse relief 
bein the established rule, never perhaps, commanded more general assent than at the time when a 
departure irom it was sanctioned. 

Before a Committee of tlie House of Lords, by whom Sir George Nicholls was 
examined, he gave it as his opinion that 

“The rule, departed from only so far and in molt a wan as vmili secure its 

i esumption with the least difficulty and at the earliest possible periods 

The (hseussions that took place in both Houses of Parliament upon the introduction 
of the Relief Extension Act indicate very plainly that the Government by which it 
was proposed and the majorities by which it was supported, as well as the minorities 
by which it was opposed, were fully sensible of the danger involved in such a 
measure. The assent, given to it reluctantly, was given upon a sort of tacit under- 
standing that it was, as Archbishop Wliately observed, “ a choice of evils ”~a 
measure to be repealed as soon as the pressing necessity for it might have passed 
tiTprodiioe" 3 n ° CeSSlty for tas P ossed Not so the mischief that it was certain 

« Ct ™P r0 P°? d the proceedings under flic Labour Rate 
Act were still fresh m the public mmd, and it was reasonably feared that all the 
safeguards of V°°r Law would be borne down by the pressure of imposition as 
tv, 1 1 h f° f ? ! dlStreS , S ' , S 1Bse a PP r ehensions found very general expression in 
the debates which preceded the passing of the Act. That thfey' were not exaggerated 
may be shown from the experience of a single union, the Glentics, in DoMgal, as 
desciibed m evidence before the Parliamentary Committee which, in 1849 inquired 
into the operation of the Irish Poor Law/ A former chair/an of tLHSon 
informed the Committee that out of a population of 4,3,571 the aggregate number in 
receipt of relief from about the beginning of January to the 10th of March was 39 000. 
Two of the guardians by whom relief was administered had been themselves upon the 

“ 6 » relT m 'to ’ ?*• the Board bein S- according to the report of the inspector, 

a letned tinker. The witness continued,— 1 

raisin^t from 6 ?/ * u Commissioners were S ot t° alter the qualification ” (of guardian 

r rei ' D f f ‘°. m 51 t0 „ J he . result a new board, differently constituted, who elected a verv 

brought dowii'from of relief 

th6Same Oommittee > Rev. Daniel Liddy, parish priest 

H in g opinion op.„ 

to avail themselves of relief (out-door) by every means they can. P 3 destitute pool 

«roe««e cause i-I regret to say i, 

Speaking of a particular relieving officer the same witness says 

de\.tate"nd° Svmg' Irft him » h ' W ■ ™re put on the relief list, and ready 

wlflch^th^e^^^^^^re^akem ^ ^ m ^ ar may fbundvin the Report from 
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Tkat evidence led the Committee of the House of Lords, before whom it was given, 
to resolve unanimously that — 

« No permanent system for the relief of the poor can be carried out in Ireland, safely and beneficially 
to receivers or payers, without a return to the principle of the original law, -by a strict application of 
in-door relief to all classes of paupers, subject only to occasional exceptions under authority of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, of the old and impotent, when it is impossible to find room for them m the 
workhouse.” 

It is often alleged that, as out-door relief is, under the Extension Act, restricted to 
certain classes from whom able-bodied are excluded, there is hut little fear that the 
owing of it will he abused. Practically, however, it operates injuriously m two ways 
Not only is relief given in undeserving cases, and from . unworthy motives, hiit 
deserving cases are often dismissed with what, in the evidence, is aptly enough 
designated “ a subsidy to mendicancy.” The creation of privileged classes of- paupers 
is also a direct inducement to fraud, the nonqualified - class seeking to. qualify 
themselves, or those dependent op them, for relief. 

“The able-bodied,’ 1 as Sir George Lewis put it “ will feign sickness ; the old willfeign infirmity; 
parents will expose their children ; fathers will abandon their families.. There will be all the oppor- 
tunities for fraud that existed under the old English Poor Law, with an enormously greased 
inducement * * Moreover,” observes the same authority, “tne workhouse acts not only m 

preventing wilful imposture, but also in stimulating to exertion those persons on the confines ot health 
and sickness, of strength and weakness, who do not know their own powers until they are pressed to 
exert them In fact, when we speak of a man’s means of supporting himself we speak of that which 
does not admit of being ascertained ; that which a man himself does not know until he chooses to 
exert himself. A man may, in perfect sincerity, underrate his own means of gaming a livelihood 
and he may require some external pressure, such as a workhouse, to rouse him from his lethargy, and 
to put him on his mettle.” 

But no such advantage is attainable if the workhouse accommodation be insufficient 
or so remote as not to be easily accessible. In every case m winch amalgamation 
has been proposed it was admitted that the workhouse that might be retained 
would be not only distant from many parts, but barely sufficient to contain the m-door 
pauperism of the combined Unions. Iu most cases indeed the accommodation would 
bo insufficient. But no fact is more clearly established in connection with Poor Law 
administration than that out-door relief invariably increases, that the demand lor it is 
in fact created and guardians- driven to grant it as soon as workhouse - accommodation 
is found to be insufficient. When the late Mr. Edward Senior was exammed as to 
the assumed excess of workhouse- accommodation m Ireland, speaking from lus 
experience as an Irish Poor Law Inspector, he observed 

« If you oSer the workhouse to a hundred persons, you will find that probably not live will accept it; 
but if “it were full all the 95 would apply at once for out-door relief, which you would not be justified 
in refusing.” 

And that is one of many conclusive reasons for retaining a sufficient margin of spare 
accommodation in every workhouse in Ireland. 

If the principle of “ l'he Extension Act ” as a permanent measure he unsound, the 
prowess of out-door reliof under it is undoubtedly the most unsatisfactory indication 
connected with Poor Law administration in Ireland. Year by year, for mort i than 
30 years, it has gone on steadily .increasing., having jrown tom 611 eases in 1867 to 
19,601 cases in 1878. rT ' v> ' " 



The rate of progress is thus exhibited 



Years. 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867 

While the number of 1 



Cases. 

611 

823 

777 

1,133 

2.333 

3.334 
4,623 
5,284 
6,058 
6,156 
8,349 



Years. 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 



Cases. 

9,348 

9,605 

11,220 

12,698 

14,603 

16,814 

17,084 

17,385 

17,655 

18,152 

19,601 



relieved has increased from 611 to 18,151, the 
nuXhF ””W“ie: same period has increased from 1,096 iu 1SB7 to 

32,439 iu 1877. D 2 
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To appreciate the full significance of these remarkable figures they must he read in 
connection with a corresponding statement of in-door pauperism. The following table 
exhibits the numbers in receipt of relief in the workhouse on the first Saturday of 
January for each year from 1857 to 1877 : 



Saturday, January 3, 1857 
2, 1858 

1, 1859 

7. 1860 

5. 1861 

4, 1862 
3, 1863 

2, 1864 
7, 1865 
6, 1866 

5, 1867 



55,183 

49,308 

43,599 

43,218 

47,352 

55,168 

60,038 

59,867 

59,498 

54,435 

54,930 



Saturday, January 4, 1868 - 56,663 

2. 1869 - 56,934 

1.1870 - 53,687 
7, 1871 - 50,815 
6, 1872 - 48,738 

4, 1873 - 49,856 
3, 1874 - 49,193 
2, 1875 - 49,805 
1, 1876 - 46,214 
6,1877 - 45,762 

5, 1878 - 49,365 



It thus appears that while the number of persons in receipt of out-door relief 
increased from 1,096 in 1857 to 32,429 in 1877, the number in receipt of in-door relief 
that is, of the really destitute, had decreased from 55,183 in 1857 to 45,762 in 1877. * 
If instead of taking the number in receipt of in-door relief upon a particular day, 
the first Saturday of January in each year, we take the “ average daily number,” we 
find that m 1857 it was 50,665, while in 1877 it had fallen, almost progressively vear 
by year, to 43,652. ° J * 

Not less striking is the contrast between the expenditure on account of out-door 
relief as compared with that of in-door relief during the same period. 

Within the last twenty years very great improvement has been introduced and 
sanctioned in the dietaries of Irish workhouses, followed of course by corresponding 
increase m the cost of maintenance. Notwithstanding this, the increase of expenditure 
on account of in-door relief is but slight, as will be seen, in proportion to that of out- 
door relief. 





Year, 
ended 29th 
September. ' 


Population. 


In-Main- 

tenance. 


Out-door 1 
Relief. 1 


Year, 
ended 29th 
September. 


Population. 




1856 


5,972,851 


£ 

358,943 


£ 

2,245 


1867 - 








5,919,454 


292,685 


2,412 


1868 








5,890,814 

5,861,711 


266,070 


3,135 


1869 








234,202 


3,239 


1870 








5,820,960 

5,788,415 


272,682 

327,970 


5,514 


1871 








9,675 


1872 - 








5,775,588 


373,216 


14,750 


1873 - 








5,718,235 


380,737 


18,372 


1874 








5,640,527 ; 


366,732 


21,473 


1875 








5,594,589 


365,180 

371,363 


25,335 


1876 - 








5,522,942 


29,748 


1877 - 


5,338,906 



418,269 

436,842 

403,255 

381,884 

382,566 

401,840 

446,760 

457,944 

416,172 

399,097 

405,755 



40,075 

44,785 

48,184 

59,181 

69,744 

80,477 

91,154 

93,587 

94,775 

97,403 

102,227 



. , vame 01 rateable property has increased within the same 

period from 11, /09,934Z. to 13,512,652/., and the pressure may not be so sensibly felt 
now as undoubtedly it will be, if out-door relief should progress in the same proportion 
during the next as it has done during the last twenty years. 

T he P°°r Law Commissioners (Ireland), in their Report for 1869, ohserre— repeatina 
what they had said m 1862 — 1 ° 

in "J™fn? S „ B f ee ° ( f , distres f. ***** fV time in ““d !s ‘° be inferred from the total number 
leceipt of out-door relief, but that it is accurately indicated bv the number receiving relief in the 
workhouse, the total number on outdoor relief at any time being dependent more on the view of fte 

applicants or^^d'pres^re^f'd^tresa” “ 4 ° f **** * £ 

• eliet “ Ireland is the stri ^ Poor L ? w relief of destitution, of the 
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It is true that the per-centage of out-door pauperism upon" the population is at 
present low, as is also the proportion of out-door to in-door poor. But that which was 
so much feared when the Extension Act was proposed is certainly coming to pass. 

Out-door relief is now not only freely administered in many unions, but is regarded 
as being unobjectionable in principle and economical in practice. That it is more 
acceptable to the poor than is relief in the workhouse, is not unfrequently urged in its 
favour. But 

“ Of this we may rest assured,” Sir Geo. Lewis wrote in 1863, “that if in Ireland relief is offered in 
an agreeable shape, and if the giving of it is determined, not by a test of the necessities of each 
individual, but by the class to which he belongs, the greatest possible extension to relief will be given 
within the limits of these classes, and that many persons will succeed in passing themselves off as 
members of such class who do not, in fact, belong to them.” 

Another authority, Mr. Gulson, who had much and varied experience in England as 
well as in Ireland, observed before the Committee of the House of Lords in 1849 

“ The application of the strict workhouse test affords, in my opinion, the only possible mode of 
escape from the confiscation of a large portion of the landed property of Ireland. That is my confi- 
dent opinion derived from a long experience in the Poor Law administration both in Ireland and in Eng- 
land ; for although the present power of expansion possessed by the Commissioners may be small, 
great pressure may be and has heen brought to bear upon this power ; and when the barrier is once 
broken down, the flood of pauperism will inevitably overwhelm the whole property of the locality in 
which out-door relief is obtainable.” 

The danger thus indicated was fully recognised by the Government that intro- 
duced the Bill ; and during the discussion upon it the necessity of adopting it as 
a measure of only a temporary character was admitted. Indeed, an amendment 
limiting the period of its duration was adopted, and, though subsequently rescinded 
upon the motion of Lord Lansdowne, the expediency of reconsidering the measure 
at some future time was fully recognised by his Lordship, on the part of the 
Government. But in Poor Law administration, when a vicious principle is once 
admitted in practice, it becomes almost impossible for the administrators to retrace 
their steps. What are described as “ exceptional cases ” come to be, from one cause 
or other, the rule of administration, until by degrees, almost imperceptible, the 
worst abuses strike root and become firmly established. Such is the history, as it has 
been traced step by step, of the maladministration of Poor Laws in England, until finally 
it reached a height that defied any remedy short of what has been not improperly 
described as “ a social revolution.” And even within the limited range of our inquiry 
upon this subject, the same causes might be observed at work in Irish unions. It will 
be seen from the evidence at the inquiries at Cavan and Monaghan — with the former 
of which unions the present movement in favour of amalgamation originated — that 
the chief supporters of that proposal “approve of out-door relief;” that out-door 
relief is given in “ payment of rent,” — in aid of insufficient earnings, — in such 
inadequate amounts that the recipients are compelled to subsist upon charity ; that it 
is systematically given upon the requisition of a few ratepayers, and not, after 
inquiry, upon the report of the relieving officer. The evidence of one of the officers 
of the Cavan Union as to the system of relief that prevails in tbat union, and which 
it is proposed to extend to the whole county, appears to be sufficiently important to 
reproduce here. Mr. Byrne, an experienced and very intelligent officer, stated that he 
has been relieving officer for many years of a large district of the Cavan Union ; 
pays from 11J. to 14(. out-door relief weekly ; a shilling a week is the general sum to 
each pauper. In three out of four cases this shilling a week is given to pay rent ; the 
paupers “ wait for him to go up with the money to enable them to pay their rent.” 

“ Does it happen,” he is asked, “ to be within your knowledge that upon any occasion relief is given . 
for the payment of rents through the influence of any person or persons interested in the payment of 
the rent? — It does happen, and the way it is done is this: Persons get up a memorial, and get it signed 
by others in the locality, in favour of giving out-door relief to a certain person, and that memorial is 
sent in here ; and very often the signatures and the memorial itself are all in the one handwriting. 
Here is one (produced) I got to-day, and it is all in the one handwriting, and I get hundreds of them 
in the month ; then the guardians consider them, and make their ruling. 

“ I need not ask you whether you consider that a judicious administration of out-door relief ? — No ; 
as far as I am concerned, my ideas are opposed to that, and I have had thirty years’ experience of it. 
* * * I think Is. a week is only a kind of penal servitude for these persons — simple starvation — for 
they cannot live on it. 

“ Will you describe to me what class of residences are these which these rents have been required for? 
—I inspect a number of them as sub-sanitary officer, and the most of them the down rain is coming in. 
Some of them (the houses) are narrow, say about eight feet to twelve feet, for three or four of a family 
to live in. They would be, in my opinion, many of them unfit to put animals in. 

“ And it is within your knowledge that rents are being paid for such habitations out of the rates,— for 
habitations, as you say, unfit for human beings ?— Yes ; to pay the rent, or some of it, for sometimes 
the rent is over Is. a week. 

D 3 



Hansard, 
vol. 92, 
pp. 430. 795. 



Mr. Byrne, 
Ev. 600-603. 
Ev. 604, 607. 
Ev. 608. 

Ev. 609. 

Ev. 610. 



Ev. 611. 



Ev. 612. 



Ev. 613. 
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Ev, 614. 

Ev. 615. 

Ev. 616. 
Ev. 617. 



Ev. 618. 
Ev. 619. 
Ev. 620. 

Ev. 621. 

Ev. 622. 

Ev. 623. 
Ev. 624. 

Ev. 625. 

Ev. 626. 

Ev. 627. 
Ev. 628. 

Ev. 629. 
Ev. 630. 
Ev. 631. 
Ev. 632. 

Ev. 633. 

Ev. 634. 
Ev. 635. 



and 

tuoiis 



“ Is it within your knowledge, Mr. Byrne, that many of these people receive relief in aid of begging? 
—I know they are obliged, many of them, to eke out their subsistence by begging through the country 
for I have met them going out to beg after I have paid them their weekly shilling. ° ' ’ 

“You have met them going out to beg?— Yes ; numbers of them. They beg to get a living and 
they pay their rent with the out-door relief. 

“They are obliged to beg for their subsistence ? — Yes ; a good number of them. 

“ And you, as a relieving officer, when you attend the Board of Guardians here, don’t you tell them 
of these things ? — I am not allowed to express an opinion save and except upon some occasion when it 
is asked. T have no discretion in the matter. For instance, there have been sixteen cases put on the book 
to-day for next week, and my opinion has not been asked about one of them. My opinion is never 
consulted, except by the chairman and vice-chairman. They are the only two gentlemen who consult 
me. The whole matter is carried by one member of the board proposing that such and such a person 
should get relief, and by another guardian seconding it, and the body carrying it. 

“ It is proposed by guardians interested in the giving of the relief ?— Yes ; interested through indi- 
viduals outside. b 

“ One supporting the other to-day, and getting supported again ?— Yes ; and, in my opinion, it is a 
simple act ot cruelty to give many of these poor people a shilling a week. 

“ There are one or two cases here on one week which I am rather curious to knew about. I observe 

there the name ol a blind man upon the list, P. M , fifty years of age : he gets Is. a week Is ho 

sister any fnend • 1 He 1S S ettin g Qd., and that Is. <5d. is well applied. He lives with his 

“ The next case to that is the case of H , 65 years of age. She gets only Is. a week ? — I know 

her. lhat woman was put on entirely in despite of the advice I gave in the matter. I would not 
prastitute S1Ve hei ' ° Ut ~ d00r re ief at a ’ because sbe liad two daughters, and each of them has become a 

“ We need not go into that ; but she has been getting out-door relief in despite of your advice ?— Yes • 
and in despite of my efforts for four years. She is not in Cavan. I brought her before the board on 
one occasion, and had her struck off the list, and then I went away to the seaside, and when I came 
back 1 round she was on again m despite of my opinion. 

“ Have you ally doubts that the effect of giving relief in such a ease is that it is most corrupts a 
demoralising to the neighbourhood?-! believe it is giving a reward to vice, and makes the virtue 
poor m the neighbourhood look upon the system of doing it as unjust and unfair. That was mv idea 
And altogether you are of opinion that the pauperism of this union might be much diminished if 
there was a more judicious administration of relief, and that such would not entail the slivhtcs 
hardshrp on the poor /-la. ; not the slightest hardship to the poor. There are cases in which loney 
“ gl,e ”’ a " d there ” e CaBeS m,,hi,!h “ is g‘ ven where it is only encourag- 

“ That is, that you have very frequently met, as relieving officer, cases where, Wording to your 
opinion, no relief oughl to be given, and you know that it is withheld in oases where, according t„ 
jour opinion, relief ought to be given ?— There are tenor twelve cases I would have had under relief 
be o P n'a S t all * **** P " «■* ° f those ° n “"‘-door « liof that should not 

.u‘‘ T . h - a i iS )' our idea . from your knowledge of the district, and from your experience ?_ Yes ■ that 
though these people get on the books here without m, knowledge, 1 make it L business to inouiw 
who they are, and why they got on, and then I make a representation about it to the board. Those\ho 
get on to-day, I will see about them before Saturday next. h 

thl B “TNrthffg'5“lh he SUardimS PkCed tham °° tht ° U!;h theSe memorkls . 7™ knew nothing abont 
* And you say three-fourths of the memorials that come forward are a counterpart of that nn« vnn 
“ *■“ »>>• P S>. «he ha nameTarc 

“ These names are put on your book to-doy : I want to know are they pnt on for out-door relief of 

' nt|n,r,CS ab0Ut * hem f,tst? ~ The ? " P m ® my bookl da/fm 
“Have you not reported them to the board previously?— No • when I o- P f • i T 

them in the application book without knowing anything about them. The memorials are slut^efore 
the board, and the guardians give it to them on the memorials * b 1 e 

“ That is, you get a memorial, and on receipt of it you enter the case in your application and renort 
book, and that application and report hook is brought before the board without- vnmkm!;! leport 
more about the party ?-Nothing more about the party. * ° Ur knovvin S anything 

v° I* a j> 

rae ‘TToM be r S - re ? d T G h guai ' dians - 8 , ive ?-\ re ! ief - That is the wa y the thing is dor^eneSfy 0 ” th6 
your records ?— No. Tbese memonaIs which have been produced by Byrnf here, are°they a^art of 

“ “ a y take this with us as an illustration of the worldng of your system? 

Mr. G-rier. Yes ; there are some genuine signatures there. I know them to be genuine signatures. 
a w “ To the Board of Guardians, Cavan Union. 

We, the undersigned inhabitants of the townland of Derrylahan, most hnmhlw a.i , ■ > 

Brady, of said townland, is in a most destitute way, and very much needs Bridget 

will be kind enough to consider her situation- 7 6edS reliefl Ho P in S guardians 



“Dated 10th December 187, 



“Luke McCavey. 
“ Farell Smyth. 
“Patrick Bell. 
“James Byers.” ‘ 
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“ But, in fact, -the system of out-door relief here appears to be a system of applications by a certain 
number of ratepayers, and not by the pauper to the relieving officer, and the case investigated by him ? 

“ Witness. — I am not consulted at all. 

“ Mr. Grier.— Of course the relieving officer sometimes brings cases forward himself. 

“ But as a rule is it not the fact that the relief is granted in the manner stated by Byrne ; that is, the 
application is made, not by the pauper to the relieving officer, but by a certain number of ratepayers 
through memorials ? 

“Mr. Grier. — Well, latterly it is more the habit to send these memorials to the board. 

“ How long is it since this system of giving relief upon applications by memorials came into 
existence ? — Within the last two years. 

“ Does it prevail now to a considerable extent ? — Yes ; to be the prevalent way. 

“ The relieving officer is, so to speak, put aside, and relief is administered on memorials ?— 

“Mr. G-rier.— But if the relieving officer considered that the relief ought not to be given, the 
guardians would not give it. 

“ His evidence appears to be that the guardians would not listen to his opinion at all, but that they 
simply make their rule on reading the memorials ? — 

“ Mr. Grier. — Oh, sometimes they would listen to him.” 

This evidence of the Relieving Officer is confirmed by a guardian, one of the active 
promoters of what is termed “the Cavan scheme ” of amalgamation. We quote from 
the evidence of Mr. Duignan, the guardian of Killeshandra Electoral Division in the 
Cavan Union. 

“ In the town of Killeshandra, where I live, you will get a man and his wife and two or three children. 
The wife is a grand knitter, and can knit and earn money. The poor man may have no employment, 
and he makes application to the guardians upon the question of his distress. He will get a document 
signed by six or seven ratepayers of the electoral division, saying he wants out-door relief. He won’t 
get the out-door relief until the ratepayers sign that, and then let the ratepayers pay. 

“Then the relief is given upon the certificate or requisition of the six or seven ratepayers?— Yes; 
with my own judgment. Then 1 give them 2s. a week — Is. for himself and Is. for his wife. Of course 
if he has a family I give them an additional sum. I find that he and his wife can live very comfortably 
on that 2s. a week. The wife will come and buy thread from your humble servant to knit, and then 
she <mts money for her work ; and have we the right to saddle the guardians with the cost of keeping 
these people altogether, when the wife can earn money that way? 

“ I want to know whether the relief is given after examination of the case by the relieving officer, or 
upon examination of the case by a number of ratepayers ?— It is by the wisdom and prudence of the 
guardians. 

“ Well, then, that is what you consider a judicious system of out-door Poor-Law relief— that a 
number of ratepayers sign a memorial in favour of some persons in their district or electoral division 
getting relief, and that the guardians are bound to attend to that? — I believe they are, because they 
(the ratepayers) have to pay the money.” 

An argument constantly urged in favour of substituting out-door for in-door 
relief is that “ it is cheaper,” — a pauper will be satisfied to accept a shilling a 
week out-relief whose maintenance in the workhouse would cost at least three 
shillings. No more effectual plan could be hit upon for the manufacture of pauperism 
than by the practical application of such views. Indeed, the danger of their being 
found to prevail was one of the grounds of objection to the Relief Extension Act, and 
was urged with great force by the late Lord Clancarty in the speech in which he 
moved the rejection of the Bill. 

“ As the option is given ” (he urged) “ to guardians to relieve certain classes, if they please, out of 
the workhouse, and as it is alike notorious that relief can be more cheaply given in individual cases, 
and most certain that the destitute poor in general will accept the minimum of out-door relief 
in preference to subjecting themselves to the restraint of the workhouse, the consequence is obvious 
* ! * * I see with regret the probability that under the operation of this Act, which thus 

permits out-door relief, the comparative cheapness of giving it, combined with the willingness of the 
poor to receive it, may check that which has been found beneficial in the existing law, and the country 
be betrayed into the general adoption of a practice alike demoralising to the poor and fraught with 
eventual ruin to property.” 

A certain way of “ betraying tlie country ” into the adoption of this practice would be 
to extend tbe areas of unions beyond a reasonable distance from the workhouse, and thus 
create tbe necessity of giving out-door relief in a large proportion of cases, and at tbe 
same time to furnish a colourable- pretext for giving it where no such necessity 
really existed. In the opinion of the Vice Chairman of the Bailieborougli (co. Cavan) 
union, amalgamation 

D 4 
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“ would be one of the most formidable excuses and one of the greatest arguments ever put into the 
mouths of the advocates of out-door relief, which must be greatly extended if the workhouses were 
few and far between.” 

A very striking illustration of the mischievous effect of any deviation, however 
slight, from the rule of indoor relief, is furnished by the history of the NewtoAV.uards 
union. 

No union in Ireland was formed under more favourable circumstances. In area 
93,924 acres, and population 53,873, it was of that reasonable extent that offered 
facilities for local administration. The Assistant Commissioner by whom the union Avas 
formed described it as — 

‘‘ Rich and highly cultivated, and the buildings and occupations are generally larger than in any 
union I have yet recommended . * * * Both as regards the land and its inhabitants, there 
is a general appearance of prosperity and comfort, which is strikingly contrasted with the aspect of 
other parts of Ireland in which I have been officially employed. The farmers here approach much 
nearer to that highly respectable class, r,he pride of England, so well known by the appellation of 
‘ English yeomen.’ Their houses are clean, substantial, and in good repair : their homesteads well 
furnished, all presenting visual evidence of prosperity. * * * Great care and attention have for 
many years been bestowed upon the poor and their relief.” 

The. formation of the mendicity societies through the agency of which relief was 
administered is then described. Except that these societies were supported by voluntary 
contributions, the system of relief resembled as nearly as possible that which has 
attracted some attention recently, and is known as “the Elberfeld system.” 

“ The greatest vigilance,” Mr. Gulson wrote, “ seems to have been exercised by the visitors 
appointed for each district, whose business it was personally to visit and inquire into each individual 
case of necessity, before relief was afforded ; and a periodical revision of all cases on the books was 
carefully entered into by the monthly committees, whose regular and voluntary exertions entitled them 
to the highest praise, and prove that, where the public interests are concerned, the aid of persons of 
station and character may be relied upon equally in Ireland as in England.” 

The subscription upon which the mendicity societies had been maintained having 
proved insufficient, a rate Avas agreed to, of 4id. per acre' upon land, and Qcl. in the 
pound on the value of houses. The report of Mr. Gulson thus continues 

“ The means that have been adoped in this district for the relief of the poor, the vigilance exercised 
and the success which has attended their efforts, have rendered this locality more free from pauperism* 
mendicancy, or destitution than any that has yet come within my notice since I have been in Ireland.” 

' 1 venture to predict that as the district contains so many gentleman who have for years 
devoted their attention to the subject, and who understand thejtrue principle of Poor Law, as is shown by 
ttieir proceedings, the Newtownards union will be a pattern of good management and of beneficial 
operation. 

And apparently so it was for many years Until 1863 there was no outdoor relief 
and the expenditure for indoor relief was low. In 1803, however, the door for out- 
relief was opened, and four cases, “ exceptional ” of course, were admitted. The next 
year the number W'as 12, which iu the following year rose to 56. Then follows— 

1869 - - - - 203 

1871 - - . . - 326 

1873 398 

1875 . . . . - 3S1 

1877 391 



Thus it has come about that this favoured union has now the distinction of exhibiting 
the highest rate of pauperism in the province. ° 

Nor are the results of expenditure less deserving of attention. In 1859 -when no 
outdoor relief was given in the union, and the population was 54,093, tile expenditure 
tor relief was 1,4351. Iul877, when the population had fallen from 54,093 to 48 231 and 
the number m receipt of outdoor relief exceeded the number in the workhouse ’ the 
expenditure on account of relief had risen from 1,4351. to 4,4481. 

An examination of the relief list of this union shows that the system of relief as in 
other unions where outdoor relief prevails to any. considerable extent, is the distribu- 
tion of small doles— as a shilling a week,— just sufficient to pauperise without affording 
substantial assistance. The system we found to bo generally at variance with the 
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views of the most experienced guardians, who would gladly welcome a legislative pro- 
hibition of what threatens to grow into a very serious evil. 

If we look to the effect of a system of outdoor relief in Ireland as illustrated, not by 
the condition of a particular union, as Newtownards, but by a much wider examination, 
the result will be found to be still more striking. A comparison of a number of unions in 
which no outdoor relief is given with an equal number of a similar character and about 
equal population in which outdoor relief prevails exhibits these remarkable results : — 
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/Dingle 


22,837 


20,245 
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153 


1,197 




1,197 
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l Ennistymon 


36,890 


23,355 
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2,378 
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73,598 
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52,258 


34,283 
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_ 


877 
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1 Kanturk - 


77,200 


32,796 
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386 
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1-1 


2-3 
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1 Clonmel - 


59,238 


24,594 
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It appears from that statement that the Dingle union, with a population of 20,245, 
gives no outdoor relief, while in Ennistymon, with a population of 23,855, 32 per cent, 
of its pauperism is outdoor. The total pauperism of the union that gives no outdoor 
relief very little exceeds half per cent. : while in the other union the pauperism is l - 6 
per cent, or nearly three times as large. Nor is the financial result less remarkable. 
The poundage in Dingle, where there is no out relief, upon a valuation of 22,831/. is 
Is. Of d . ; while at Ennistymon, upon the much larger valuation of 36,896/., the poundage 
for relief is Is. 8f d. In Bandon, where no out relief is given, with a population of 
25,739, the total pauperism is 186, or - 7 per cent. ; while in Ennis, where considerably 
more than half the pauperism is outdoor, with a population of 26,530, the number of 
paupers is 653, or 2 ‘4 per cent. While the poundage in Bandon, upon the valuation of 
73,598/., is only 5c/., in Ennis, upon a valuation of 74,096/., it is Is. 2f d. The comparison 
of Listowel with Kanturk is still more remarkable : — out of a population of 34,283 in 
Listowel there are only 109 persons in receipt of relief, not one receiving outdoor relief ; 
but in Kanturk. with a smaller population, there are 791 persons receiving relief, of 
whom 386 are outdoor. The total expenditure in Listowel for the year was 887/., 
while in Kanturk for the corresponding period the amount was 4,664/. ; the poundage 
in the one case being 4c/. upon a valuation of 52,258/., and in the other Is. 2fcZ. upon 
a valuation of 77,206/., — the per-centage of pauperism being in Listowel '3, and in 
Kanturk 2'3. Similar results are shown by a comparison of the pauperism and 
expenditure of the other six unions in the preceding table. Although there may be 
differences in the habits and the industrial condition of the population of these con- 
trasted unions, they would, we believe, be wholly insufficient to account for the very 
remarkable contrast exhibited in the table to which we have referred. 

Again, if we take a number of unions in which the system of outdoor relief has 
been adopted, and compare their condition as to pauperism and expenditure in the year 
in which outdoor relief was given for the first time with their condition in 1877, the 
same conclusion will be found to be established from a different point of view. It 
will be observed that in many unions in which outdoor relief has been introduced 
there has been a sensible increase of pauperism and expenditure, while in those unions 
which have adhered to the system of indoor relief there has been a sensible decrease 
of pauperism in every union, and of expenditure in all save two. 
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Unions in which no Out Relief has been given. 




Finally, if we compare the condition in 1867 and 1877 of 40 of the unions in which 
no outdoor relief has been given with that of a similar number in which the system of 
outdoor relief prevails, it will he seen that while in the former there has been a .decrease 
of 6 per cent, in pauperism, in the latter there has been an increase of 44-3 per cent • 
and whilst theexpenditure in the former has increased only 8*5 per cent., it lias increased 
in the latter 25.5 per cent. Here are the particulars of this comparison. 



Unions in which no Outdoor Relief is given. 



Unions. 



1867. 1877. 



Total I 
Pauperism. 



Total 

Relief. 



Ballycastle 
Belfast 
Armagh 
Lurgan 
Ballyshannon 
Dnnfanaghy - 
Lettcrlcenny - 
Stranolar - 
Kilkeel 
Enniskillen - 
Irvines town - 
Limavady 
Londonderry 
Magherafelt - 
Carrickmacross 
Clones 

Monaghan - 
Castlederg 

Ballyvaugban 

Scariff 

Bandon 

Bantry 

Clonakilty - 

Permoy 




53 

125 

74 

117 

279 

133 

152 

417 

173 

122 



50 

205 



205 

303 



& 

926 

14,061 

2,138 

3,258 

1,109 

315 

1,020 

435 



2,519 
1,205 
917 
. 882 
1,142 
293 
373 

1.189 
1,407 
1,601 

728 

1,455 

2.189 



I Total j 
Pauperism. 



95 

2,034 

286 

391 

143 

31 

65 
84 

273 

110 

133 

349 

302 

117 

76 

154 

66 



169 



115 

144 

301 



Unions. 



Total 

Relief. 



795 

17,971 

2,345 

3,357 

1,016 

284 

933 

360 

585 



ICinsale - 
Mitchelstown 
Dingle 
Listowel - 
Tralee 
Borrisokane 
Cloglieen - 
North Dublin 
Ratlidown 



821 

864 

2,217 

1*157 

657 

1,155 

397 

381 

1,454 



Oldcastle - 
Shillelagh - 
Ballinasloe 
Gort - » - 

Mount Bellew - 
Oughterard 
Manorhamilton - 
Newport - 
Westport - 



1,515 

723 



1867. 


- 187 


7. 


Total 


i Total 


Total 
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Pauperism. 


Relief. 
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1,398 


136 






1,462 






196 


1,400 


158 






1,803 


109 




633 


4,577 


523 






1,032 


120 




235 


1,866 


222 






18,477 


2,199 




544 


5,143 


551 






2,437 


257 






1,741 


207 






1,421 


210 






2,009 


265 




151 


1,283 


194 






1,035 


111 






969 


84 




148 


900 


114 






610 


96 






1,298 


140 


1,053 


12,524 


94,343 


11,956 


103,136 



1,880 

2,464 



4 • 5 per cent, decrease in pauperism. 
9-3 per cent, increase in relief. 



JSotc. It is not strictly accurate that “ no out-door relief ” has been given in these unions, as in 
being unfit for removal to the workhouse— temporary out relief was given to 174 cases in all at 
however, ont-door relief does not prevail in these unions. 



25 of them— owing to the cases 
a total cost of 866/. Virtually, 
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Unions in which the Guardians give Outdoor Relief. 
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Ballymena - 


475 


3,038 


940 


3,756 


Athy 


520 




711 




Ballymoney 






391 


1,485 




704 








Lisburn - 


285 


1,820 


351 


2,212 


Urlingford 


235 








Bawnboy - 




1,327 


294 


1,304 


Edenderry 


255 














530 


2,980 












Inishowen 


207 


1,207 


298 


1,470 


Ballymahou 


172 








Banbridge 






463 


2,744 


Longford - 










Newtown ards 




3,248 


745 


4,448 


Ardee 
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3,674 
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4,664 
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445 


3,495 


863 
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Mullingar - 
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Enniscorthy 
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843 
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New Ross 
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3,040 
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Nenagh 




3,851 


875 


4,135 












Tipperary - 


596 


3,875 


948 


6,117 












Dungarvau 


516 


3,336 


545 


4,123 


44-3 per cent, increase in pauperism. 




Carlow 




5,185 


1,918 


6,652 


25 "5 per 


cent, racrea 


e in relief. 





The history of the progress of poor relief — indoor and outdoor — in every union in 
Ireland during a period of 27 years is fully traced in the elaborate statistical state- 
ment prepared for our use by our Secretary, and which we consider of sufficient value 
to he printed in the Appendix to this Report. 

We should not feel justified in presenting this subject in so much detail if it were 
not that it appears to us to he intimately connected with the proposal to extend the 
areas of unions hy “ amalgamation.” There can, we think, he no question that the 
proposals that have been made upon the subject would, if adopted, lead to a very great 
extension of a system, the growth and character of which deserve the most serious 
consideration of all who are interested in the efficient administration of the Poor Law 
in Ireland. 



We may now revert to the special applications that have been made to us for 
“ amalgamation ” of unions. 

The first inquiry that we held was at the request of the guardians of the Cavan 
union. Subsequently, as we have already stated, we held inquiries at Monaghan, 
Ennis, Mill Street, and Glennamaddy. 

In reply to our circular letter, the guardians of the Cavan union state they are — 

“of opinion that the workhouse of that union is quite adequate to accommodate the poor of this 
county, and they recommend that the workhouses at Bailieboro’, Bawnbov, and Cootehill be closed.” 
Together with this resolution the guardians communicated to us a copy of a petition 
to Parliament, in which they repeat that — 

“ The workhouse of this union is large enough to accommodate double the number of paupers 
receiving relief in the county of Cavan,” and they “ therefore pray that your honourable House will 
cause a re-arrangement of Poor Law unions in Ireland, so as very considerably to reduce the number 
of workhouses by making a central house for each county.” 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding as to the precise object of that proposal, 
we inquired from the guardians whether they contemplated the formation of a union 
which should comprise all the electoral divisions of the county, and were informed in 
reply that — 

“ The guardians intended that all the electoral divisions in county Cavan should be attached to one 
central workhouse for the county.” 

Although it will be seen from the evidence that the guardians, with whom applica- 
tions for amalgamation have originated, or who put themselves forward to support 
such applications, do not appear to have any definite idea of what is meant by 
amalgamation, y et as the formation of county unions is the measure for which the 
Cavan guardians have petitioned Parliament, and in support of which they seek the 
co-operation of all the other unions in Ireland, we present on the opposite page a map 
in illustration of the effect of the proposed change in this particular case. We have 
already reproduced a portion of the evidence upon which the Commissioners formed 
the fourth Cavan union — that of Bawnboy. The strongest reason urged in favour 
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of that change was the unwieldy size of the then existing unions, which was found to 
he attended with much inconvenience to the guardians, as well as much downright 
cruelty to the poor. It will he seen hy reference to the map on the opposite page 
that the proposed Cavan union — which is coloured red, the existing Cavan union 
being shaded— comprises portions of the unions of Enniskillen, Bawnboy, Cootekill, 
Granard, Bailieborough, Oldcastle, and Kells. The electoral divisions that it is pro- 
posed to transfer from the Enniskillen union lie at distances from Cavan varying 
from 281 miles, the nearest, to 38 miles, the farthest. Erom Kells it is proposed to 
transfer an electoral division— Mullagh — which is only six miles from the work- 
house of the Kells union, but is26-|- from Cavan. The effect of the proposed change 
is further shown by the tables of relative distances on the margin of the map. 

Although the resolution of the Cavan guardians in favour of the formation of a 
county union was adopted after repeated consideration of the question, it would yet 
appear from the evidence that those who supported this scheme had, as we have just 
observed, no clear or definite idea of what they really intended by it. Mr. Kennedy, 
the proposer of that resolution, having explained the origin of this proposal, 
Mr. Samuel Saunderson, an ex-officio guardian, was examined. He “ is in favour 
of amalgamation generally.” He has only considered amalgamation “generally,” 
not the Cavan scheme in particular. He is not in favour of amalgamation “ by 
which the other workhouses should be closed altogether.” He is in favour of 



“ Uniting the electoral divisions, but not to do away with the powers of other guardians in other 
divisions * * * Does not think the guardians ever meant that all the sick from all the unions 
should be brought here ; only that the able-bodied should be brought in here and kept at a much lower 
rate than they are when they are scattered as they are now; that the staff in the other unions may 
be reduced — say to half. Would not say more than that.” * * * 



He supports the Cavan sclieme of amalgamation “to a certain degree. The 
guardians did not enter into the particulars of how it should be done.” He would 
not dissolve or do away with the boards of guardians of the other unions in the county, 
nor would he do away with the workhouses altogether, as 

“ There must be some prevision for the sick and infirm. * * * What I think we wished for 
was that all the able-bodied (of course we exclude the sick as we mentioned) paupers should be sent 
in here ; that in the places where the houses were closed the guardians were to have their meetings 
and send their paupers in here. . * * * The workhouses we propose to do away with, but to have 
hospitals for accident, and infectious cases and for the infirm. * * The persons who would come 
here would be persons likely to live for a long time -ye still infirm. In certain cases they 
would come here, and the other unions should be only charged with the actual cost of providing for 
t " em 1 ,, e ’ a ,. “ course with a fair proportion of household expenses. That is what we purpose Wo 
should leave all the unions to their own guardians to deal with such matters as out-door relief their 
own contracts, &°. We never proposed to take away the responsibility from the other guardians 

)wi°ob P h™ P Tl n aT e 7,, b0 f d \ * *, * All we propose is that we should taho 
charge of their able-bodied paupers and all the others who would come here ” 

“ Is your proposal to retain the several unions as they now exist, and simply to make this house a 
boarding-house for a certain class of paupers -as I understand that is your proposal?— I suppose it 
would come very nearly to that. 1 

“ Would it not come absolutely to that? — Well, I suppose so. 

“Don't you see the difference between constituting all the unions one union, and simply retainingtho 
workhouse of this union for a certam class of paupers who could be carried here, while you wonfi be 
leaving the other workhouses as auxiliary for a class of persons who could not be carried to this 
evidence h a ,t 15 'dT pmp f aI ?~ Yea ' 0f we w , ere ”°t prepared with a scheme, and the necessary 

a^reat reduction coulcTbe 0 made* ^ pt ° p0Se; b “‘ ™ th °“e ht that by all the unions consulting together 

?n 6 lly“be b f“: 

Yet Mr. Kennedy says he has not had time to enter into a calculation of the expenses. What I want 
to know is whether you have had time to come to any agreement as to what you mean ? Mr. Kennedy 
it he meant one union for the whole county. You state that you mean four unions for 
nrw tW of.,- % . l e Ta, t? SG f °]' ? ne P ur P°® e , and three workhouses for other purposes. Is 
not that a fair statement of Mr. Kennedy s proposal and yours ?— 1 think Mr. Kennedy and mvself 
agree^ You call them workhouses— we call them infirmaries. Y vselt 



Yet Mr. Kennedy says he has not had time to enter into a calculation of the expenses 
' T °Y, 18 whether you have had time to come to any agreement as to what you mean ?’ 

Sl wbol 6 , meai V ne Uni Tu f0r th , e whole coun ty- You state that you mean four unions for 
the whole county, with one workhouse for one purpose, and three workhouses for other purposes. Is 

. Kennedy and myself 

“Mr. Kennedy does not agree with you, inasmuch as he would dissolve the whole of the other unions 
-Bawnboy, Bailieborough, and Cootehill ?-I think if you explain to Mr. Kennedy what vou mean bv 
dissolving the other unions, you will find that is not so. I don’t think Mr. Kennedy ever meant that 

all the responsibility should be taken from the other unions. Y 

“ Mr. Kennedy. — No. 

sim'rivS “ 1 f hem f ° f amal .S™? li ™ if it 4> not on amalgamation of unions, but 

simply an amalgamation of one class of paupers in this workhouse ?— Well, yes ; but we consider that 

that is an amalgamation of unions, if we get their paupers here. Y considei that 
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electoral divisions of the other unions ? Is that your idea of amalgamation? — Certainly, we don’t 
confine ourselves, so that we must not interfere with other unions at all, because when it becomes 
practically worked out, we would find that parts of other unions lie in here, and that they should all 
come out to form the county union. That is for after consideration. 

“ Are you prepared to state whether or not you mean to amalgamate, that is, to reconstitute the 
union by taking in, by absorbing, into the Cavan union the electoral divisions which now constitute the 
other three unions in the county ? — So far as I have stated, most decidedly yes. 

“ But what you have stated is that you desire to leave the whole responsibility of their local 
administration to the other boards of guardians, that is, to leave them as they are now ? — Certainly. 

“ And simply to make this a boarding-house for their paupers ? — Yes. 

“ Of a particular class ? — Of all the paupers of the county, able-bodied 

“ Exactly ; that this should be constituted a workhouse for a certain class ? — Yes. 

“ And that there should be four boards of guardians still existing, and that the four unions should be 
represented by these four boards of guardians ? — Yes. 

“ That is your idea of amalgamation ? — Yes.” 

Another guardian of the Cavan union, Mr. Henry Paris, stated that he was the 
person who first brought forward the proposal for amalgamation in 1857, when the 
question was first mooted. Referring to Mr. Saundcrson’s proposal that an hospital 
should he kept up in each union, Mr. Paris says, 

“ I don’t see the use in having such an hospital at all. It would simply be knocking down one 
house and building up another.” 

. To remedy the want of an hospital Mr. Paris would — 

“Get a nice spring car, covered overhead, with a bed inside to hold two or three people, one,- say, at 
Bawnboy, another at Bailieborough, and another at Cootehill, under the care of the relieving officer of 
these places, and in case there was a pauper to be Temoved who was sick or infirm, you could hire a 
donkey or a horse to bring the persons here. It is nonsense,” Mr. Faris thinks, “to talk of that sort 
of removal being injurious to the poor through the closing of the hospitals.” He would “give the 
hospitals up altogether. * * Would only have the one workhouse and no hospitals. Would 

bring all the poor here (to Cavan), irrespective of distance, convenience, or condition.” 

Similar diversity of opinion, indeed absence of any opinion at all, as to what was 
intended by the proposal to “ amalgamate ” unions, prevailed amongst those guardians 
of the Monaghan union who professed themselves supporters of that proposal. 

The .first witness examined there, Mr. Vm. Woods, a guardian — 

“ Was not prepared to go into the scheme of amalgamation. * * *- The public generally, the 
ratepayers, are very much in favour of one workhouse for the county ; but, as a trial, would he much 
inclined to retain two of them for the present, as an experiment.” 

Asked if he means that he would amalgamate the whole of the electoral divisions 
of the county Monaghan into one union, having two workhouses for that one union, 
he replied — 

“I have not studied the matter sufficiently to give a proper answer to that;” although “ the subject 
has been considered at three different meetings of the guardians, he has not formed any definite opinion 
as to details ; * * * but Mr. Kelly, who is the mover of these resolutions, asked a friend of his, 
Mr. Roberts, who is a guardian in the Clogher electoral divisions situate in the county, to give an 
explanation.” 

Asked — 

“ How many electoral divisions there are in the county ? — I don’t know. 

“ Have you made any calculations at all ? — Not the least. 

“ Have you made no calculation of the population which would be comprised in your proposed new 
union ?— No. 

“ Or of the rateable valuation ? — No, I have not. 

“ Nor of the pauperism ? — No ; I have not gone into the subject at all, so far as calculation is 
concerned. 

“But does not the whole scheme depend upon calculations? — No doubt; but I thought after we 
resolved on amalgamation that the Poor Law Board or the Commissioners would make the cal- 
culation.” 

Mr. Kelly, “the mover of the resolutions, ” being examined, stated that from his 
experience of thirty years, and 

“ Having given a great deal of consideration to the subject for a long time, what he thought of it 
was to amalgamate those union workhouses (of Monaghan) into one or two. I say two, but a great 
number of the ratepayers say that one would do. * * * My meaning is that we have adjoining 
counties and adjoining unions, and to amalgamate them (the electoral divisions) with the union most 
convenient — to the house that is nearest to them, as far as possible. 

“You speak of the amalgamation of workhouse and the amalgamation of adjoining counties ; do 
you mean that all the electoral divisions of the county of Monaghan should he amalgamated into one 
union, to be.called tho Monaghan union? — I would say into two unions, and some of the outlying 
divisions should be amalgamated into other counties or unions, any -)f them that would suit or fit.” 
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Ev. 774. finally tliis witness sums up his views by the statement — 

Ev.776. “In a bulk way amalgamation would be a saving. Mr. Roberts can give figures for that. * * * 

Taking it in the lump, and taking the opinion of the ratepayers generally, we are for amalgamation.” 

Mr. Roberts, the guardian of the Clogher union, referred to by the two preceding 
witnesses, after some not very intelligible explanations of his plan of amalgamation, 
finally concluded — 

Mr. Roberts, “ I would amalgamate all Ireland as a general question. * * * There are 163 unions, and I 

Ev. 821-822. would make 81 of them.” 

The proposal of the Cavan guardians which we have been considering, to combine 
all the electoral divisions of the county into one union, is made upon two grounds : — 

1st. That the workhouse accommodation is greatly in excess of the requirements of 
the union : 

2nd. That such amalgamation would effect a considerable saving in establishment 
charges. 

Having already stated in detail and with reference to the whole country the ground 
upon which we are compelled to dissent from these statements, it remains only to 
examine them with reference to the particular union to which they are declared to 
be particularly applicable, and the guardians of which invite adhesion to their views 
and co-operation in giving effect to them from every other board of guardians in 
Ireland. 

Is it the fact that “ the workhouse of the Cavan union is adequate to accommodate 
the poor of the whole couuty”? So far from that being so, it will appear that, 
according to the , schedule that we have adopted, or to any other reasonable scale of 
accommodation, the workhouse is not adequate to the wants of the Cavan union alone. 

As in the case of every other workhouse in Ireland, the accommodation of this was 
fixed upon a scale of cubic capacity only. According to that scale the sleeping or 
dormitory accommodation for healthy adults and children was fixed by a sealed order 
of the Commissioners in 1861, as follows : for 



Adult Males 


- 285 


Boys 


- 122 


Adult Remales 


- 303 


Grirls 


- 122 



or a total for healthy adults and children of 832. In addition, accommodation was 
provided for 94 Ordinary sick, and 134 in the fever hospital. The way in which 
these numbers were arrived at illustrates the error to which we have already called 
attention, and may be shown by the case of a single dormitory which is represented 
by this woodcut. 




This plan represents a room 80 feet long, and 16 feet 6 inches wide. 
According to cubic space capacity, two such rooms in the Cavan workhouse, giving 
250 feet for each inmate, would accommodate 190 persons, or 95 in each room. But 
in order to place 95 inmates in a room 80 feet long, and less than 17 feet wide, it 
would be necessary to place two rows of beds with gangway down the centre, each 
row consisting of 48 and 47 beds respectively. But if each becl be two feet six inches 
wide, and reasonable space be allowed between the beds, and deduction be made for 
space occupied by door and fire-place, it would not be possible to place more 
than 16 beds on one side and 14 on the other. Thus two rooms which are 
assumed to provide accommodation for 190, would in fact accommodate only 60, 
30 in each. A similar error, though not to the same extent, prevails in the 
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appropriation of the other rooms in this workhouse, of which the actual accommodation 
as contrasted with the certified accommodation is shown by this table. 





Under sealed orders. 


Under Schedule A. 




— 


_____ 


Infirmary : 


Male - 


47 


- ’ - 28 


Eemale 


47 


33 


In Infirmary Building : 


Lunatics and idiots 


39 - j 


Male - 9 

Eemale . 16 


Aged and Infirm : 


Male .... 


32 


22 


Eemale 


32 


22 


Healthy Adults : 


Male - 


- 285 


- 128 


Eemale, single - - \ 


- 303 


f 104 


Mothers with infants - J 


" \ 3 0 


Children : 


Male .... 


- 122 


96 


Eemale 


- 122 


96 


Separation Ward : 


Number ... 


13 


11 


Total 


1,042 Total 


- - 595 


Probationary : 






Male .... 


29 


7 


Eemale 


29 


11 


Grand totals 


- 1,100 


613 



It will he observed that in the estimate of general accommodatioa in this workhouse 
the “ probationary wards ” are included as capable of accommodating 58 persons. But 
in workhouse administration it is essential that probationary or “ receiving ” wards, 
as they are usually termed, should be strictly reserved for the purpose for which they 
are nominally appropriated, and, therefore, in estimating the permanent accommodation 
available daily of this workhouse they must he altogether left out of account. If 
with a view to preserve proper classification this rule he adhered to, the sleeping 
accommodation for adults in health, and for children, cannot he regarded as being in 
excess of the requirements of the existing Cavan union. 

If, however, we pass from the sleeping accommodation of the healthy adult inmates 
and children to the provision made for the “ aged and infirm,” we find that so far is it 
from being true that the accommodation of this workhouse is sufficient for that class of 
poor in all the unions in the county, that it is, in fact, insufficient for the Cavan union 
alone. Two wards — one for each sex — are appropriated for that class ; each ward 
certified for 32 inmates; total 61. But upon a day, October 26th, on which the 
workhouse was visited by a member of this Commission the number of aged and 
infirm inmates was 69, — five in excess of the certified number. It happens, not 
unfrequently, that, owing to want of room in the proper wards, aged and infirm are 
compelled to go upstairs to dormitories of other classes which are, for many reasons, 
unsuitable to them. Indeed, one of the officers observed of this, he often felt that it 
“ was cruel to these poor people to compel them to go up to these rooms.” 

In the construction of every workhouse “ day rooms ” should always be provided in 
proportion to the sleeping accommodation ; but in the construction of Irish workhouses 
this provision, was very inadequately made. This was owing partly to motives of 
economy, and partly to its being assumed that the able-bodied would be occupied in 
domestic work or labour of some description. This defect in these establishments is 
very sensibly felt now that they are occupied by aged and infirm people. It would, 
therefore, imply a great want of consideration for the reasonable comforts of these 
classes if, in calculating workhouse accommodation, the necessity of having sufficient 
day rooms was not taken into account. But in the workhouse of the Cavan union this is 
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Mary Kenny, 
Ev. 698- 



altogether insufficient, even for the union as at present constituted. There is only one 
day room for men and one for women of all classes, and it is so arranged that the 
Avards occupied day and night by the aged and infirm open directly out of it. This 
is a very objectionable arrangement, and Avould certainly become still more objectionable 
if the number of inmates Avere increased by “ amalgamation ” Avitli other unions. If 
the increase took place, as it almost certainly would, in the number of aged and infirm, 
it would be necessary to convert the day rooms into sleeping rooms for that class, the 
Avorlchouse being thus left Avitliout any day room accommodation whatever for adults 
of either sex. 

The observations that we have already made upon the defects of the infirmary 
accommodation of Irish Avorlchouses apply with as much force to Cavan as to any of 
them. Originally designed, as were the infirmaries of all other unions, as an hospital 
for the workhouse only, it has become the hospital for the union, and, inadequate as 
it is for that purpose, it is iioav seriously proposed that it should become by “ amalga- 
mation ” an hospital for the Avhole county. It is often, as will be seen by the evidence, 
overcrowded ; the nurse is sometimes obliged to lay doAvn beds upon the floor, to put 
tAvo patients to sleep in the same bed ; children suffering from itch are mixed Avith 
other children, “ who often take the infection one from the other.” 

From the other unions the evidence as to workhouse accommodation is to the same 
effect, and to refer to it would be simply to repeat what we have said with reference 
to the workhouse of the Cavan union. 

Nor is the argument in favour of amalgamation that is founded upon the assumed 
saving of expenditure of more AA r eight. If we take the establishment charges of 
each union separately, and compare them with the amounts that Avould be levied 
upon a county union as proposed, avo find that establishment charges of the existin'* 
Cavan union, after deducting the sum that is repaid from the Parliamentary grant, 
amount to 1,050Z. Is. 8 d. The valuation of the union being 112,853/., the net 

poundage for establishment charges Avould be 2 : kZ. in the pound. The same principle 
of calculation gives a poundage for " 1 



The Bailieborough union of 

„ BaAvnboy „ 

„ Cootehill „ 

„ Enniskillen „ 

„ Granard „ 

„ Oldcastle „ 

„ Kells 



3 i-d. 
3 cl. 

2 \d. 



2 id. 
2 ±d. 
2 ** 



2\d. 



But the net establishment charges of the proposed county union, including the cost 
of hospitals in the remote parts of the union, Avould be 1,811/., and the rateable value 
being 271,355/., the poundage would be for establishment charges l T ? r cZ. 

In no union therefore would the possible saving amount to as much as 2d. in the 
pound. Even if the expenditure Avas not otherwise increased by an addition to out- 
door relief, the saving of 2d. in the pound would be a very small advantage to set 

against the hardship to the poor, and the inconvenience to guardians that would bo 

caused by the proposed extension of the area of the Cavan union. This is certainly 
the view of the boards of guardians of the majority of those unions that would be 

directly affected by amalgamation. Such a change, if made at all, must be made 

simply in compliance with the wishes of a bare majority of one union, and in opposition 
to the strongly expressed wishes of the majority of the other unions that vvould be 
involved in the change. At the inquiries held at Cavan, Monaghan, and Ennis, we sou°-ht 
to ascertain the vieAvs of the guardians of those unions from which it was proposed 
to transfer electoral divisions to adjacent unions, as Avell as of those to which additions 
Avould be made. Erom the unions that Avould be affected by amalgamation, strong 
objections Avere urged to such a course. These objections were subsequently sustained 
by the evidence of guardians who attended the several inquiries. 

The proposal of the guardians of the Cavan union would, by absorbing all the Cavan 
electoral divisions into the proposed union, affect five other unions in the countv 
The views of those unions Avere represented by deputations appointed by the severai 
boards of guardians at the inquiry that Ave held at Cavan. The objections 
to the proposal, stated temperately and with clearness, prove conclusively that if 
carried, it would be in opposition to the interests and with total disregard to the wishes 
of the majority of those who Avould be affected by it. Erom the Enniskillen union 
eight electoral divisions would be transferred to the proposed Cavan union. Mr. John 
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Nixon, deputed by the guardians of the Enniskillen union to represent their views 
stated that the proposed transfer— 

“ ^ ouId bea very great hardship on the poor and sick, and on the ratepayers generally. The Mr. Nixon, 
guardians could not attend here : it would not be possible. We require to leave home the day before Ev.355. 
to come here, and would get back late at night. Our rates are low, and we are satisfied. The elected 
guardians are quite unaminous in wishing to remain with Enniskillen, and we come here to nrotest 
against any change being made.” ^ 

Mr. James Bracken, another ex-officio guardian of the Enniskillen union stated 
that — 

“Attohst meeting of the guardians (Lord Belmore in the chair) he was asked to attend here 
with Mr. N ixon (the last preceding witness) as a deputation, and to protest against the proposal That 
was passed unanimously. He has spoken to several of the elected guardians of these eight divisions, 
and they think the proposal would be most injurious. 

Cootehill is another union that would he affected l>y proposals of amalgamation not 
only hy the proposal of the .Cavan guardians, hut by a proposal of the Monaghan 
guardians, which was the subject of a subsequent inquiry. IJpon both occasions the 
Earl of Dartrey attended to represent the views of the hoard of guardians of which 
he is chairman. He repeated at Cavan the opinion that he had already communicated Lord Dar- 
to us as having been unanimously sanctioned by the Cootehill guardians. Owing to trey,Ev.38o. 
tho distance of Cootehill from the nearest union with which there is a railway com- 
munication (Castlehlayney) the guardians of Cootehill— 

“Would practically have no control over the expenditure of their rates, while the management w 
generally of their Poor Law business would be left in the hands of the guardians of the other 



There would be little or no saving, owing to the outlay in conveyance of paupers and 
travelling expenses of relieving officers, and other officers that must he retained 
and — 5 



“It would bo financially objectionable to the Cootehill gnardians to be aggregated to other unions, Ev 385 
where the rates are higher, as is the case in all the surrounding unions. * * * Durum- the past 
seven years the rates in Cootehill union vary from 6 d. to %\d. in the pound : the average rate over the 
whole union at present is 8^d. in the pound.” 



This low rate is very much attributable to tho fact that outdoor relief is dis- 
countenanced by the gnardians of tho Cootehill union. Mr. Philip Smith, an ex-officio 
guardian of the Cootehill union, — 



“ Quite agrees with Lord Dartrey that our low rates is owing to the strict look-out the guardians Mr. Smith 
keep in the matter ox outdoor relief, by giving it only to persons who are temporarily ill, and who Ev 393 ’ 

cannot be removed to the workhouse.” ' 



Mr. Smith “ has not the slightest doubt ” that the adoption of the same system would Ev. 394 . 
reduce the rates in Cavan as it has done in Cootehill. 

It deserves to he noticed that Cootehill, in which the strict administration of relief 
has been attended with so much advantage, was, before the introduction of the Poor 
Law, the most pauperised district in that part of Ireland. Writing of Cootehill in 
1839, Mr. Otway, the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, says, — 

“ There are no consolidated public funds or institutions for the general relief of the poor Once a 
week the shopkeepers of Cootehill dole out a small portion of tobacco, sugar, tea, or whatever com- 
modity is the cheapest and worst in their shop, to each beggar who asks of him, on condition of their 
not asking again for the remainder of the week. This mode of relief (if it can be so miscalled) or 
rather this selfish and indolent mode of getting rid of importunity, I need not say, is productive of the 
most injurious consequences, and aggravates the evil it would pretend to relieve : it impoverishes both 
the receiver and the giver.” * * * “ The town, on the ‘ dole day ’ as it is called, presents a disgusting 
and lamentable spectacle, a frightful example of the evils of indiscriminate and voluntary alms<nvin * 

* * * “ I feel assured ” continues Mr. Otway, “ that one-half of the money value of the alms now 
wasted in unprofitable and indiscriminate charity, wrung in most cases from the pressing necessities of 
the deserving poor, would be found, if computed, more than equal to any equable rate that it will be 
necessary to raise for the relief of the really destitute poor in the workhouse under the provisions of the 
Poor Relief Act.” 

Yet, no doubt, in those days this system of alms and dole giving was regarded as a 
“ judiciously administered system of outdoor relief.” In principle it certainly differs 
but little from, the practice that is spoken of with approval by some of the advocates 
of amalgamation in the Cavan union, and which they desire to extend from their 
own union to the whole county. 

A third ground of objection to the Cavan proposal stated by Lord Dartrey is 
that — ' J 

“It would be extremely grating to the feelings of the poor to be removed so far from the locality p„qo, 
where all their friends reside; and m the case of patients who ought to resort to the fever hospital, the 
G 863. P 
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distance would be a positive bar to their making use of it, and consequently there would be great danger 
of the spread of infection through the patients remaining with, their families in their own houses.” 

Granard is another of the unions that would be dismembered by the Cavan proposal 
of amalgamation. Although two ratepayers attended the Inquiry to express approval 
of the transfer of “ S crabby ” electoral division to Cavan, yet the clerk of the union 
attended, by direction of the guardians, to communicate the following resolution:— 
Mr. Higgins, “ This Board is of opinion, that in place of giving to Cavan union the electoral divisions in that 
Ev. 413. county in the Granard union, the old boundary of the union should be restored.” 



Ev. 413. 



Mr. Bat- 
tersby, 
Ev. 433. 

Ev. 436. 



Ev. 436. 
Ev. 437. 
Ev. 438. 



Ev. 441. 



Ev. 444. 



This resolution was supported by a statement, of great force and clearness, which 
will be found in the evidence of Mr. Higgins, the clerk of the union. 

Trom Oldcastle, another union that would be affected by the Cavan scheme of 
amalgamation, we received evidence to the same effect. Mr. Thomas Battersby, vice- 
chairman of the board of guardians, was deputed by that body to declare that they were 
“ decidedly of opinion” that the proposed scheme of amalgamation “would not be 
a wise measure, either for us or for Cavan.” The Oldcastle board of guardians are 
“ entirely unfavourable ” to the proposal. “ We get on 'very well.” Mr. Battersby 
states 

“ Our union, I believe, is as well managed as most unions, and the people are very well satisfied as 
far as the management of it goes. We have by far the lowest rate of outdoor pauperism in the county. 
We give outdoor relief to only 63, while the numbers for other Unions in the county are 475 807, 700. 
Our rates are low ; our pauperism is low which may be ascribed to the fact that we set our ’faces 
against giving indiscriminate out-door relief,” than which “ nothing strikes more at the root of the Poor 
Law system. This is the blot upon the system. If the union was made very large, so that many of 
the paupers lived at long distances, it would tend to increase the outdoor relief in the union. The 
workhouse being more difficult to reach, it would be necessary to give outdoor relief more largely ; ” 
and, in his opinion, “nothing is more ruinous under the Poor Law system. ” Nor, in his opinion 
“ would it be possible for guardians of outlying divisions to attend meetings in Cavan.” 



Mr. Maguire, 
Ev. 461. 



Mr. 

M‘Govern, 
Ev. 472. 



Mi-. S. 
Kennedy, 
Ev. 54 et seq. 



And these are not merely individual opinions, but represent the views of the board 
of guardians of the Oldcastle union. There is one other union in the county of Cavan 
that would be affected by the proposed scheme of amalgamation— the Union of 
Bawnboy. 

Wo have already stated that this union was formed for the purpose of remedying 
the great inconvenience which was found to result from the extent of the Cavan union! 
The Cavan guardians, who are in favour of amalgamation, propose, not simply to 
undo the work of the Boundary Commissioners by reverting to the old formation of 
the Cavan union, but, by giving a still wider extension to the area of the union, 
to aggravate the evil then complained of, and for which the formation of the 
Baivnboy union was adopted as a remedy. Against this proposal the board of 
guardians of the Bawnboy union unanimously protest. They deputed a number 
of guardians to attend the Inquiry for the purpose of expressing their opinions. One 
of the deputation, Mr. Patrick Maguire, in accounting for the absence of the chairman, 
illustrated one evil that would result from the proposed extension of the Union : 

“ I think,” he observed, “the spirit of the Poor Law was that it contemplated the relief of the poor : 
and this would be very injurious to the poor. For instance, I would mention that our chairman was 
to have been here to-day, but the stormy character of the weather has detained him, although he has 
his carnage to come m; and if it detained him, how could the poor be brought a similar distance in 
an open cart without injury to them?” 

As to the reception by the Bawnboy guardians of the Cavan proposal, Mr. Maguire 
states : — 

“ When the petition (of the Cavan guardians) was sent forward to Bawnboy to get the concurrence 
of the guardians there, they would not- entertain it at all. It did not occupy them two minutes. 
They unanimously rejected it on its being read.” 

Mr. James M‘Govern, who attended the Inquiry in compliance with the wish of the 
guardians, stated that a deputation of five was appointed — 

“ to protest against the Cavan proposal, on the ground of the very great inconvenience it would 
entail m the removal of paupers here, and also that it. would favour the extension of out door relief 
I hey a so stated that !t would be an impossibility for the guardians to attend here to the interests 
ot the electoral divisions which they represent, and that in fact they would lose all control over the 
expenditure of that portion of the union,” 

which it was proposed to transfer to Cavan. 

It thus appears that the five unions having electoral divisions in the county 
protest against the transfer of them to a county union;— a proposal emanating 
from a section only of the Cavan guardians, made' in absolute and avowed 
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ignorance of its financial bearings, witli&ut consideration, as we . have: already Mr.Dlngnan, 
observed, for the convenience of the representatives ’ of remote divisions, in total Evidence, 
disregard of the _ hardships that would be inflicted upon the poor, and simply with Mr. H. Fans, 
a view of relieving themselves, as they imagine, at the expense and in spite of the Ev> 487 ■ 
opposition of their neighbours, from the financial consequences of their own in-ju- 
dicious administration of the law. It is but just to add, however, that one of the 
guardians who signed the memorial in favour of amalgamation, Mr. James McCann 
with creditable candour came forward to state that — 

“Upon reconsideration, and from the arguments I have heard here to-day, I think that amalgamation Mr. McCann 
would be injurious. ... 1 wish, therefore,, to express my distinct withdrawal from the petition.” Ev. 500. ’ 

The application of the guardians of the Monaghan union was equally opposed 
by representatives of the other unions which would be affected by the change. 

As it was proposed to transfer several electoral divisions from the Cootehill union,' 
the Earl of Dartrey attended the Monaghan. Inquiry, as he had done the Cavan 
Inquiry, to protest on behalf, of the Cootehill guardians against the proposal. He stated 
that at a board meeting attended by 27 guardians, they were unanimous in expressing 
their decided opposition to amalgamation. They thought it would not serve the 
interests of the poor, or the interests of the ratepayers. In the first place, they would 
rather keep the management of then- affairs in their own hands. In the next place, 
the saving would be infinitesimal when you take' into consideration the extension 
that would be given .to outdoor relief by dividing the country into large districts. 

There would in addition be the amount to be paid as compensation to officers 
who Avould be discontinued, cost of conveying paupers, and allowance to relieving 
officers for travelling expenses. The Cootehill guardians were also of opinion 
that it would be a great hardship upon the poor sending them out . of their own districts 
to be relieved, and that it would be very detrimental to them to have to go long 
distances to apply for relief. In conclusion Lord Dartrey observed that the proposal 
if adopted, 

■ £ would entail great hardships on the poor, without yielding any corresponding advantage to rate- Lord Dar- 
payers. These are our chief reasons for opposing amalgamation.” trey, Ev. 925. 

Clones is another union which would be affected by the proposal of the Monaghan Ml . Brad 
guardians. We would direct special attention to the very clear, temperate, and forcible Ev! 938-962. 
statement in which Mr. Brady, their chairman, stated the objections of the Clones 
guardians to the dismemberment of their union. 

It would thus appear that the scheme of amalgamation inquired into at Monaghan 
was a proposal supported by five and opposed by four guardians of that union, 
and unanimously opposed by the guardians of the other unions that would be affected 
by it. 

The third Inquiry was at Ennis, upon an application for the extension of the 
area of the Ennis union by dissolving adjacent unions and annexing portions of 
them, to Ennis. The object of this proposal would appear to be simply to transfer to 
Ennis a certain amount of rateable property, unaccompanied by a proportionate 
amount of population or pauperism. Mr. Thomas Greene, vice-chairman of the board 
of guardians, explained this in reply to a question put to him : — 

“ I set out by stating that very few paupers would come in from those districts ” (which it was pro- G reen 
posed to detach from another union). “ A great part of the districts are grazing land, not inhabited Ev 985 e ’ 
by the class of paupers that become workhouse inmates. In fact, every one you find there is a farm 
labourer, and when distress arises, it could be met by outdoor relief instead of indoor.” 

Erom the other unions which would be affected by the proposed change, represen- 
tatives attended the Inquiry to protest against it. 

The chairman of the Tulla union (Captain Geo. O’Callaghan) — 

Thinks the feeling of the ratepayers is against amalgamation. If amalgamation will reduce our rates, 

I am for it. If it be shown there will be no decrease, I prefer things as they are. I think that is the 
feeling of most people in Tulla union : it is simply a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. * * * 

The extension of area would decidedly affect the attendance of guardians ; ” it would “ tend very much 
against their attendance.” "Of course there are greater facilities for the poor to attend at Tulla than 
there would be at Ennis.” 

Robert Spaight, Esq., an ex-officio guardian of the Tulla union, stated that— Mr. Spaight, 

"Yesterday a resolution was passed at the board, when there was a very large meeting and the Ev - 1112, 
chairman, vice-chairman, and I were asked to attend to protest against amalgamation. Wedo not 
think it would be for the interest of the ratepayers. We would be for amalgamation if it would 

E 2 



Capt. O’C'ftl- 
laghan, 

Ev. 1092. 
Ev. 1096. 
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Major Stud- 
dert, 

Ev. 1116. 



Mr. Malion, 
Ev. 1139. 



Mr. Howard, 
Ev. 1140- 
1203. 

Mr. Hegarty, 
Ev. 1205- 
1220. 

Mr. Astro, 
Ev. 1226. 

Mr. Murphy, 
Ev. 1238. 



Mr. Clancy, 
Ev. 1253- 
1311. 

Mr. McDon- 
nell, 

Ev. 1312- 
1415. 

Mr. Hughes, 
Ev. 1460- 
1471. 



Mr. McDon- 
nell, 

Ev. 1409. 
Ev. 1408.; 



Ev. 1252. 
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decrease the rates. There are a great many gentlemen here who think that if these workhouses were 
done away with they would have no rates to pay ; but, for the very good reasons stated by Mr. Crawford, 
wa do not think it would be so.” 

From, the Corrofin union, the chairman, Major 0. W. Studdert, attended, together 
with the deputy chairman and deputy vice-chairman, to protest against amalgamation, 
and communicated to us a very strong resolution of the guardians in that sense. The 
guardians of this Union are of opinion that — 

“ Very great hardship and injury to the sick and destitute poor would result from amalgamation ; ” 
and they “feel that the interests of the poor, which they are bound to protect, should not be overlooked 
through a desire to effect what would appear to be a doubtful saving to the ratepayers.” 

The resolution of the guardians, which enters somewhat fully into the question of 
amalgamation, will be found in the Appendix, in the evidence of Major Studdart. 
Finally, Charles Geo. Mahon, an ex-officio guardian of Killadysert union, stated 
that he — 

“ adopted in full every expression used by Captain O’Callaghan and Mr. Spaight. Amalgamation 
would be a great inconvenience to the poor. Our chairman holds these views.” 

It should he observed that the accommodation for the sick in the Ennis workhouse 
is not adequate to the want of that union as at present constituted. An extension 
of the union would involve the necessity of a considerable extension of infirmary 
accommodation. 

The next Inquiry we held was at Mill Street, the guardians of which Union are 
divided upon the subject. The arguments in favour of amalgamation in this case 
are very fully and clearly put by the vice-chairman, Mr. John Howard; as are the 
reasons against, with equal clearness and force, by one of the elected guardians, 
Mr. J eremiah Hegarty. Representatives from two unions (Macroom and Kanturk) 
which would be affected by the proposed amalgamation attended to protest against it, 
partly upon the ground of the additional expense that would be entailed upon those 
unions, and. partly , up on the ground, which we can ourselves confirm, that the work- 
houses of these unions could not accommodate the poor that would he transferred from 
Mill Street. 

The last Inquiry that we held was upon the application for amalgamation received 
from the guardians of the Glenamaddy union. None of the unions to which it was 
proposed to transfer electoral divisions were represented at that Inquiry. But the 
evidence given both by the advocates and opponents of “ amalgamation ” serves to 
illustrate the insufficiency of the grounds upon which such a change is proposed, 
as well as the force of the objections to it. The question appears to have been discussed 
by the guardians upon several occasions, and finally a resolution in favour of dis- 
solving the union was adopted by a majority of one, — the numbers being seven for 
and six against. 

. The only reason urged in favour of dissolving the union, and distributing the electoral 
divisions amongst neighbouring unions, was that it would lead to a considerable saving 
in expenditure. 

It was. not contended, nor could it be so with any show of reason, that there would 
be a diminution in out-door relief. The chief advocate of amalgamation is of opinion 
that if amalgamation would tend to the extension of out-door relief, the ratepayers 
“ would not be worse off ; ” though he is also of opinion that the system of out-door 
relief that prevails in. the union is simply “ subsidising mendicancy.” He and the 
guardians who concur in opinion with him think that amalgamation would not entail 
any hardship upon the poor, though they are all decidedly of opinion that it would be 
most inexpedient to retain an hospital in Glenamaddy. The following resolution was 
adopted by them upon the subject : — 

“ Thut in the event of this union being amalgamated with the adjoining unions, it will be necessary 
to discontinue the hospital attached to the workhouse, and have the sick paupers therein removed to 
the respective unions to which they may be chargeable, and to dispose of the workhouse and grounds 
tor the benefit of the union, and in the event of superannuation being granted to any of our officers that 
same be borne jointly with unions with which we may amalgamate.” 

Against that view the guardians who are opposed to the dissolution of the 
union protest strongly. One of them thinks that “it would be very inhuman to 
“ dispense with the hospital ; ” “ it could not be done away with without very great 
“ injustice and hardship to the poor.” Another guardian, “ in the interests of the poor 
“ would very much prefer, seeing the union remain as it is.” A third thinks “it 

would be a great hardship on the poor, and a most inhuman thing, to bring them to 
“ far distant unions while they could be well cared for here.” 
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The argument urged in support of the assumption that amalgamation would lead to 
a considerable saying of expenditure, scarcely merits serious consideration. It is 
assumed that the whole of the establishment charges would he saved, and that the Mr. Roberts, 
saving would amount to 7f d. in the pound on the valuation— the actual poundage for Ev. 848. 
establishment being only M. It is true that the author of this financial operation, by 
which 7f d. can be saved out of 5 d., qualifies his statement. Being asked whether he 
had taken into account the proportion which the electoral divisions of the dissolved 
union would have to pay towards the establishment charges of the unions with which 
they might he incorporated, frankly replies, “ I made out merely what answered my 
“ own purposes, leaving you and the Board to make out the remainder.” Again, it 
was urged that, owing to the alleged difficulty of obtaining contracts, the cost of in 
maintenance was very high, and would he reduced by amalgamation ; while, in fact, 
the cost of maintenance is found to he lower in the Glenamaddy union than in three 
out of the four unions with which it is proposed to incorporate its electoral divisions, 
the proportions being — 



Glennamaddy 

Roscommon 

Castlerea 

Tuam 

Mount Bellew 



3 1 
3 7- 
3 3 
3 5 
2 11 



By such representations, it would appear, were the majority of the guardians led to 
apply for the dissolution of the union, without reference to the probable increase of 
outdoor relief, or to the hardships that would result to the sick poor. 

Applying to the proposal of the Glennamaddy guardians the test of the correct 
poundage of the establishment charges in the union itself, and in the unions with 
which it was proposed that it should he amalgamated, we find that, so far from a 
saving of 7fd in the £ being effected, the saving in establishment charges would not 
he more than 2 \d. in the electoral divisions it was proposed to transfer to Castlereagh ; 
about 2d. in those for transfer to Tuam and Mount Bellew, and less than Id. in those 
to he added to Roscommon. We do not consider that this small prospective saving 
would at all compensate for the hardship to the poor which would he occasioned by 
the dissolution of this union. 

Although the number of applications in favour of " amalgamation ” deliberately and 
upon full consideration made by hoards of guardians may he counted, if we may adopt 
the phrase, upon the fingers of one hand, yet proposals to increase the size of some 
existing unions by the transfer of adjoining electoral divisions have been made bv 
guardians who are averse to “ amalgamation.” As this is a matter the Load 
Government Board have authority to deal with, we did not consider that 
we were called upon to examine, with [a view to giving effect to them, the 
applications made to us. We may observe, however, that, so far as those appli- 
cations came under our notice, they appear to have been too often suggested 
merely by a desire to obtain an addition of rateable value, without a proportionate 
addition of pauperism, from neighbouring unions. It is superfluous to add that such 
a change is strenuously opposed by those unions which would be iujuriously affected 
by it. Indeed, it is important to bear in mind that not a single proposal for extension 
of area has come from any union which would not have to be carried out in the 
teeth of strenuous opposition from the other unions from which one or more electoral 
divisions would be transferred. Thus, although the guardians of the Abbeyleix Union 
are prepared to receive any portion of Castlecomer union, the Castlecomer guardians 
object to an aleration in boundaries, though a memorial in favour of “ amalgamation,” 
numerously and influentially signed by ratepayers, was presented to us. Copies of 
this memorial, and of our reply, will be found in" the Appendix. The guardians of the App. A 3 , 
Athlone union consider that their union might be enlarged by taking portions of p. 127. 
Parsonstown and Ballymalion unions, and they are of opinion that the necessity for a A PP- A b 
union of Ballymahon has long since passed away : the guardians of Ballymahon and p ' 101, 
Parsonstown, however, differ from this view, and object to an alteration of boundaries. App. A l, 
The guardians of Carrick-on-Suir union consider that it would be inexpedient to dissolve P- 108 - 
their union, and are of opinion that a good portion of the Kilmacthomas, Thomastown, App - A b 
Callan, and Clonmel unions might he annexed thereto. The guardians of Kilmacthomas 101 1 
are of opinion that the townlands nearer to Kilmacthomas than to the unions to p . P io 7 A 
which they belong might, with advantage, be added to Kilmacthomas : the guardians A PP . A l, 
of Thomastown, Callan, and Clonmel unions object to an alteration of boundaries. The P- 108 . 

P 3 
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guardians of the Nenagli union would not object to take part of- the Borrisokane union ; 
but the Borrisokane guardians object to an alteration of boundaries. The guardians of 
the Oldcastle union think that it would not be expedient to dissolve their union, but are 
of opinion that Delvin union ought to be dissolved, and a portion of it added to 
Oldcastle : the Delvin guardians, however, are opposed to an alteration of boundaries. 
The guardians of the Omagh union resolved, “ We do not think the Omagh 
App. Ai, Union should be dissolved, but are strongly of opinion that the smaller unions of 
p. 104. Gortin, Castlederg, and Clogher, might be advantageously dissolved:” the Gortin 
AP 99 A l ’ guardians leave the matter in the hands of the Commissioners, but the guardians of 

p - • Castlederg and Clogher object to any alteration of boundaries. Although it would be 

A PP- A b impossible to dissolve the Eoscrea union, the guardians think that the necessity 

p. 104 . f or Donaghmore union has ceased, and that it should be added to Eoscrea ; but the 

Donaghmore guardians are of opinion that it would be inexpedient to dissolve the 
Donaghmore union, and suggest its extension by adding portions of other unions to it. 
These references, which we might extend to the majority of unions, indicate not only 
the view of “amalgamation ” that is generally taken by boards of guardians, but also 
show the impossibility of giving effect to them. Apart from the objections stated to 
“ amalgamation ” in particular cases, the difficulty of reconciling the views of 
guardians, as illustrated by their replies to our queries, would, in our opinion, fully 
justify any reluctance on the part of the Local Government Board to disturb the 
existing formation of unions, except for reasons much stronger than those usually 
urged in support of such a change. 

Before leaving the subject of amalgamation, we would observe that in our personal 
communications with guardians in many parts of the country, we frequently found 
an erroneous impression prevailing as to the pressure of the poor-rates, “ that their 
pressure (poundage being quoted) was very heavy,” and “that some expedient, be it 
amalgamation or rate-in-aid, should be hit upon to give relief, and to reduce the 
rates to the level prevailing in more favoured unions.” This impression is the natural 
result of a comparison of charges, as represented by tlie poundage ; but a little 
inquhy generally sufficed to show that the grievance was more imaginary than real, 
and that it is the consequence of the unequal valuation prevailing in different parts 
of the country. 1 

To account for this inequality it is only necessary to remember that the tenement 
valuation of Ireland was commenced about the year 1844, and was not completed 
until about the year 1860, the province of Ulster being the last valued. Thus it 
came about that many unions were valued during the “bad times,” when the land 
was stripped of its stock, and when, in the Encumbered Estates Court, it was sellin<>- 
for eleven years purchase. 

When it is borne in mind that the poor-rates at that time were unusually hioh 
amounting in some instances to as much as 10s. and 15s. in the £, and that the Act 
provided that in estimating the net annual value the amount paid in rates and taxes 
should be deducted, it will be easily understood that in unions valued durino- this 
period of depression, the poundage charge will appear much higher than in unions 
valued when prices were good and the country prosperous. 

We may cite a case— an extreme one no doubf^but still illustrating the unsound- 
ness of any conclusions as to the pressure of taxation which are founded upon 
consideration of the poundage charge only. The case is that of the electoral division 
of Julcumm m the Oughterard union, and a case much quoted during the union ratine- 
agitation. In this electoral division the poundage charge for the year 1877-8 stood 
as high as 4s. 3d. in the £. The total expenditure, however, only amounted to 
847 The area of the electoral division is 14,844 acres, its population' (in 1871) was 
322, and the valuation on which this poundage was based 1607 ' 

The Valuation Acts, though providing by the annual revision for the valuation of 
new buildings, railways, &c., do not provide for any revision of the valuation of the 
lands. As it is impossible for a fair judgment to be formed of the pressure of local 
taxation without the foundation of an equable valuation, and as wo believe that mis- 
conceptions under this head were among the influences which led to the present 
inquiry, we feel it right to bring this important subject under Tour Grace's con- 
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HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION. 

Tlie question whether additional hospital accommodation is required must he con- 
sidered in connection with the general system of medical relief now established in 
Ireland. That system is not, strictly speaking, poor law (medical) relief of destitution, 
but the administration of “ medical charity.” It is, in fact, an extension, through 
“ the Medical Charities Act,” of the system which prevailed before the introduction 
of the Poor Law, under which gratuitous medical relief was afforded nominally to the 
working classes — practically to classes much above them as well — by means of — 
Dispensaries, Ineirmaries, and Pever Hospitals. 

The dispensary system, apart from the question of hospital accommodation, appears 
to be well adapted to the condition of society in Ireland. Whatever may be its defects, 
it meets, to an extent not surpassed in any other part of the kingdom, the great want 
of the humbler classes,— medical aid, always accessible. To describe adequately the 
advantages, or to ascertain what may be the defects of this system, would require and 
fully justify an inquiry much more extensive, minute, and technical than we felt called 
upon or indeed were authorised to undertake. A letter from the Medical Association, 
which is printed in the Appendix, directing attention to alleged abuses of the dispensary 
system, merits careful consideration. The indiscriminate distribution of dispensary 
tickets is not merely an injustice to medical practitioners, but must have a pauperising 
influence upon a large class of the recipients. To what extent this evil prevails, and 
how it can be best met, are questions that certainly seem to call for investigation. 

If the statements in that letter be well founded, they afford striking evidence of the 
tenacity with which an abuse once admitted into Poor Law administration retains its 
hold through every change in the system. The gratuitous medical relief given 
indiscriminately, which is now a subject of complaint by the Medical Association, 
was one of the evils complained of before the passing of the Poor Law, and which the 
Commissioners were desirous of correcting by the reformed dispensary system under 
the Medical Charities Act. 

“ In some of the dispensary districts,” the}'- say in their Report of 184],” it appears that all the working 
classes, including farmers, independent of such a resource, consider themselves entitled to dispensary 
attendance, and usually obtain it. In other districts persons of respectable station, possessing one or 
two hundred acres of land, as well as money and other property, obtain gratuitous medical attendance 
for themselves and families. Some proprietors, it appears, recommend all their tenantry, rich as well as 
poor, for dispensary relief, including domiciliary attendance. Yet the rules of all these institutions 
specify that relief shall be given to the poor only. In many cases this rule is adhered to, but in a far 
greater number it is not enforced.” * * * Again they observe, “ It was obviously the intention 
of the legislature, in making provision for the medical relief of the sick poor in Ireland, that those per- 
sons only should obtain relief gratuitously who were themselves unable to pay for it. It may be 
impossible always to discriminate between this class and the one immediately above it, and in a condition 
to contribute moderately ; and under existing circumstances it is perhaps right that the latter class should 
also be supplied with gratuitous medical relief; but not so with those persons who are obviously in a 
condition to provide medical aid for themselves and their families. Yet it is certain that in many parts 
of Ireland numerous individuals obtain the benefit of the infirmaries and the dispensaries, especially 
of the former, who are well known to be in possession of ample means to pay for any medical attendance 
of which they may be in need.” 

Irrespective of the abuse referred to by the Medical Association, the dispensary system 
appears to be admirably organised for the purpose of affording extern and" domici- 
liary medical assistance to the poor in the several districts. The distribution of the 
whole country, comprising 168 unions, into 720 dispensary districts, in which are pro- 
vided 1,092 dispensaries or dispensary stations, with a staff of 806 medical officers, with 
12 apothecaries and 226 midwives, would seem upon the whole to afford sufficient means 
for rendering extern and domiciliary medical assistance to the poor. The extent to 
which this is done may be seen from this statement, taken from the last annual report 
of Local Government Board for the year ended 80th September 1877. 



Province. 


Number of New Cases attended and registered 
during the year. 


Dispensary Tickets. 


Visiting Tickets. 


Total. 


Ulster 


110,562 


55,997 


166,559 


Muuster 


139,711 


52,220 


191,931 


Leinster 


158,194 


59,415 


217,609 


Connaught 


57,106 


16,843 


73,949 


Total Ireland 


465,573 


184,475 


650,048 



B 1 
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With, reference to these figures, the important point for consideration is whether 
any, and if so what, proportion of the number (184,475) who appear to have 
been visited during the year at their own homes were prevented, by distance or any 
other cause that could be remedied, from accepting relief in the infirmaries ? Upon 
the answer to that question will depend whether additional hospital accommodation 
is required for the general sick. 

The existing accommodation for that class consists of the union infirmaries. These 
institutions are always in connection with workhouses —a portion, in fact of the 
workhouse premises. Originally designed for the accommodation of the sick poor 
who might happen to be m receipt of indoor relief, they have, by legislative changes, 
come to be the hospitals for all those within each union who claim indoor treatment- 
under the Medical Charities Act. With a view to ascertain whether they were 
adequate to the wants of the several unions, we addressed queries to the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, as well as to Boards of Guardians. Wo subsequently 
inquired whether any additional hospital accommodation was required in the unions 
The replies which we received are printed in the Appendix. With few exceptions, 
to which we shall refer presently, the replies indicate that the hospital accommodation 
is adequate. That it is so, or rather that it may be rendered so, for the number who 
apply for admission, may be accepted as generally true. That which we have occasion 
to observe in another portion of this Report of Lunatic Asylums is equally true of 
workhouse infirmaries. Intended as hospitals for the sick, they are too often crowded 
with aged and infirm— chronic cases which can derive little, if any, benefit from 
medical treatment. That was one of the abuses of the old infirmary* system, for the 
correction of which the Commissioners looked to the operation of workhouse adminis- 
tration. 



“When allthe workhouses,” they wrote in 1841, “shall have come into operation, it is hiehlv 
probable that a considerable number of the chronic cases which were previously treated in the infir 
manes will be absorbed in the workhouses; and it maybe presumed that the infirmaries will thus 
become more useful to the class of patients for which they are chiefly intended, namely, those whose 
ailments require intern hospital accommodation.” 



What was true of the county and other infirmaries when that was written, is as 
we have just observed, true of the workhouse infirmaries now. A considerable number 
of beds in them are occupied by cases unsuitable for hospital treatment. By trans- 
ferring that class of inmates to their own department— the aged and infirm wards of 
workhouses,— and removing lunatics to auxiliary asylums, as suggested in another part of 
this Report, the infirmaries of workhouses may be rendered quite adequate to the 
general wants, as at present ascertained, of their several unions. 

There remains the question, already suggested, is additional infirmary accommodation 
required for any considerable proportion of that large class who are now in receipt of 
domiciliary medical relief? It may be observed that the number of that class has 
kept pretty stationary for the last ten years, during which the total number of visithm 
tickets issued appears to have been : — ° 



Year ended 
30th Sept. 


Visiting Tickets. 


1865 


202,333 


1866 


191,235 


1867 


191,680 


1868 


183,155 


1869 


195,797 


1870 


203,200 


1871 


193,784 


1872 


210,859 


1873 


191,649 


1874 


186,138 


1875 


198,662 


1876 


189,419 


1877 


184,475 



^ uii cuwuum, U1 Sicxness (exclusive of fever cases) to the 

workhouse infirmaries appears to have fluctuated as little as have the numbers of 
patients treated at their own homes. There is, therefore, no increased pressure for 
hospital accommodation for the sick. But the number of cases admitted to workhouse 
mfirmanes rs certainiy not large, being only 27 per cent, in proportion to those 
visited at their own homes, the exact numbers being— “visited at their own homos ” 
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during the year ended 30th September 1877, 181,475 ; admitted to the workhouse 
hospitals during the year, 49,120. Many reasons may be assigned for this dispro- 
portion. The majority of the cases may be, probably are, unsuitable for workhouse 
hospital treatment. The unwillingness of patients to be removed, and the very natural 
unwillingness of friends to allow them to be removed, is always an obstacle to hospital 
treatment. Although home-nursing, if unattended with risk to the family, should be 
encouraged and assisted, the alternative of intern treatment should always be avail- 
able. Dr. Barrett, one of the Medical Assistant Commissioners, writing in 1839, 
observes very truly, 

“A great deal of the distress among the poorer classes is, beyond a doubt, to be ascribed to the 
inadequacy of medical relief, especially to the want of hospital accommodation. * * * The extern 
assistance afforded by the dispensary does not relieve the poor man from the expense attending sickness. 

His capital is consumed in procuring drinks, sustenance, and other necessaries, to alleviate the 
sufferings of the sick-bed ; his clothes and furniture are pledged to supply his wants in the course of 
a protracted illness, and when at length he recovers he finds himself and his family reduced to 
beggary.” 

That is by no means an exaggerated statement of the effect of protracted illness 
in the cottage of the peasant or labouring man. There is, however, no reason to 
conclude that if greater facilities than now exist for intern treatment were afforded 
to the poorer classes they would be much more extensively taken advantage of than 
they are at present. Although the return published by the Local Government Board 
in their last Report shows that upwards of 36 per cent, of the inmates of workhouses 
on the 1st of January 1877 were hospital patients, there is nothing to indicate to 
what extent the admissions are affected by greater or less distance of the workhouse, 
or by insufficiency of accommodation. It is sometimes urged that the workhouse 
infirmary can only be made available for the district immediately surrounding. That 
was true enough of infirmaries before the passing of the Medical Charities Act. It 
appears from the Report of the Commissioners in 1840, that of the total number, 18,989, 
admitted to the 41 infirmaries then established, 10,457 came from a distance within 
five miles, 4,562 from five to ten miles, and 3,970 from more than ten miles. But 
the advantage of infirmary treatment was in those days by the regulations of the 
institution restricted nearly to the narrow area within which subscribers could be 
found. The infirmary was usually placed in the most populous part of the district. 

The difficulties of communication were great, while the prejudice against hospital 
treatment was stronger than, happily, it is found to be at present. 

To the question whether the general accommodation for the sick in workhouse 
i nfi rmaries is sufficient, the replies of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board 
are, with very few exceptions, in the affirmative. In no case does the deficiency of 
general infirmary accommodation appear to be very serious. In Waterford — 

“ There is a deficiency of accommodation for the sick poor at times. There are some temporary App. A. 
buildings that ought to be replaced. In winter thero has always been pressure.” p m 

In Kilmactliomas, Mr. W. Hamilton writes, — 

“ Last winter there was pressure on this hospital, but there is plenty of spare accommodation in the union 
building.” 

In Kilmallock — 

“ An additional room is required in the lying-in ward.” p, 125. 

In Kanturk — 

_ “ Wards in male hospital, small and confined, and do not present perfect facility for constant super p. 126. 
vision.” 

These remarks indicate the general character of such deficiencies as may be observed 
in the infirmaries for ordinary sick. It is obvious that they can be very easily 
remedied, especially if additional room be afforded by the removal of lunatics to 
auxiliaries. The addition of the “ idiots’ wards ” of workhouses to the ordinary infirmary 
accommodation would render these buildings, adequate to the wants of the several 
unions. 

Upon the whole, we feel justified by the evidence communicated to us to report to 
Your Grace that the hospital accommodation for the sick, exclusive of fever cases, 
is generally sufficient, or that, where it is not so, it may be rendered so bv reclassifi- 
cation and the removal of lunatics. 

There are unions, however, in which additional hospital accommodation appears to 
be indispensable, and others in which it is strongly recommended by the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board. Before we refer to these special cases we would 
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direct the attention of Your Grace to the provision of fever hospitals as distinct from 
general infirmary accommodation. 

In no branch connected with the relief of the .poor in Ireland is so marked a 
contrast presented between the past and the present as in the accommodation 
provided for fever cases. In 1839, when the subject was inquired into, some counties 
were found to be without any fever hospital at all ; several had only one, although the 
county Cork had as many as 13 ; Tipperary 12. Tor the whole of Ireland there were 
only 91. In Mayo there was one fever hospital for a population of 366,328 ; in Clare 
one hospital to a population of 258,322 ; in Donegal one to a population of 289,149 ; 
Londonderry one to a population of 222,012. In some of these hospitals the con- 
ditions of admission were so restricted as to exclude from the benefits of the 
institution all patients residing at a greater distance than two miles. Nothing could 
be more deplorable than was the condition of a fever-stricken population under such 
circumstances. Indeed, in the history of the physical sufferings of the lower classes 
of the Irish people there is not a more distressing chapter than that which describes 
the condition to which a considerable proportion of the population was often brought 
down through want of adequate provision for fever and other dangerous contagious 
diseases. The evidence taken before Parliamentary Committees and by Royal 
Commissions, and the statement of professional men, abound with facts confirmatory 
of this. Some of these statements, indeed, would be hardly credible if not vouched 
by men of character and position. One of the Medical Assistant Commissioners, 
writing even so late as 1840, says,— 

“ Painful instances were stated in the course of my inquiry to have occurred of late, in which persons 
seized with fever or cholera, or to whom an accident had befallen, were obliged to be abandoned to 
their fate, left under a hedge or in a ditch or pit by the road-side to perish because there was no place 
to take them to. If a wandering beggar were taken sick he had no alternative, in several places, 
hut to lie' in the open air. Sometimes the poor would build a hut over him.” 

At present there is at least one fever hospital in every union in Ireland with an 
average population of less than. 35,000 with an average acreage of 128,000. 

No greater inducement could be offered to Boards of Guardians to extend and 
improve the accommodation for fever cases, and to give every facility and encourage- 
ment to the poor to avail themselves of it, than the well established fact that fever, 
apparently ineradicable from a district, has disappeared in consequence of the 
establishment of an hospital, and the timely removal to it of the fever patient of a 
family. Dr. Millet, one of the physicians of the Cove Tever Hospital, writes in 1852 — 

“ Eight years ago I raised a subscription, and laid the foundation of our present fever hospital 
Previously to the erection of this refuge for the poor in fever, its ravages and consequences were 
heart-rending and deplorable in respect to the poor sufferers, and appalling to the community. Many of 
these unfortunate beings lodged in huts by the ditches and road sides ; since its establishment, 
typhus has almost disappeared.” 

Dr. Phelan, writing some years later, states that in 68 fever hospitals there were 
admitted within the year 20,113 cases, upon which he observes : — 

*f The removal of these cases to hospitals must have been the means of preventing an equal number, 
perhaps a much greater; from being attacked with fever, and consequently of saving the lives of at least 
as many as died in hospital, viz. 957. Their support in hospital preserves a considerable number of 
families from becoming paupers, for it is a notorious fact that when fever once attacks two or throe 
members of a poor family, pauperism and mendicity are the. consequences, as they are obliged to pa\vn 
or dispose of their clothes and any little furniture they possess, to obtain food and drink during such 
illness, when the sick are not sent to hospital.” 

Dr. Hallaran, physician to the Drangon and Newcastle dispensaries, wrote at the same 
time : — 

“ Often several members of the same families get fever, one after the other, by which I have known 
some families to be utterly ruined, partly from the loss of time and neglect of their business, and 
partly from the expense which their scanty funds so badly enabled them to bear.” 

The extraordinary and progressive diminution in the number of fever cases is one of 
the most satisfactory results of improved medical administration. Making every 
reasonable allowance for the effect of a great decrease in population, improved con- 
dition of the humbler classes, and much greater attention to sanitary arrangements, the 
result is still such as to justify the opinion that the general establishment of fever 
hospitals is a main cause to which the diminution of fever and a consequent decrease 
of pauperism may be ascribed. In the. year 1840, before the famine, and notan 
exceptionally unhealthy year, the number of intern patients relieved in 95 fever hospitals • 
was 41,694. The subjoined table exhibits the decrease during the last 13 years in the 
number of cases treated in the union fever hospitals of the whole of Ireland. Although 
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the “ total ” number of cases in each year may appear to be large, it is only by taking 
the “average daily number” (which is shown in the last column) that a correct 
estimate can be formed of the actual requirement for fever cases, or of the sufficiency 
of the present accommodation. 



Year ending 
, 29th Sept. 


Under Treat- 

Commencement 
of Year. 


New F 

Admitted from 
Workhouses. 


ever Cases durin 

Admitted direct 
in Sickness. 


Total. 


Total treated 
during the 


Average Daily 
Number in 
Workhouse 
Fever 
Hospitals. 


1865 


1,845 


7,252 


18,410 


25,662 


27,507 






1,497 


6,072 


13,553 


19,625 








1,124 


6,660 


11,703 


18,363 


19,487 






1,202 


6,467 


11,209 


17,676 








1.164 


4,955 


9,976 


14,931 






1870 


872 


4,488 


8,153 


12,641 


13,513 






861 


3,281 


' 8,718 


11,999 






1872 


: 814 


3,705 


10,249 


13,954 


14,768 






802 


4,134 


8,235 


12,369 






1874 


650 


3,275 


8,469 


11,744 


12,394 






809 


3,169 


8,015 


11,184 






1876 


635 


2,476 


6,576 


9,052 


9,687 




1877 


746 


2,681 


6,940 


9,621 


10,367 


700 



A similar reduction is shown in the number of extern patients treated at their own 
homes by the dispensary medical officers. The total numbers appear to have been — 



Year ending 
30th September. 


1 Total Number. 


1865 


26,566 


1866 


22,287 


1867 


18,975 


1868 


17,400 


1869 


16,882 


1870 


15,744 


1871 


15,574 


1872 


15,604 


1873 


14,454 


1874 


14,424 


1875 


13,280 


1876 


11,646 


1877 


11,396 



In their last annual report the Local G-overnment Board observe, with reference to 
the facts shown by the preceding tables, — 

“It is worthy of remark that in the year 1866 the Sanitary Act, 29 & 30 Vic. cap. 96. came 
into operation, and was followed in seven year's afterwards by the Public Health Act, 1874.” 

We may, perhaps, reasonably assume that the “ daily average ” number of extern 
patients bears about the same proportion to the “ total ” number as in the case of 
intern patients. 

If that be so, it certainly affords most satisfactory evidence, not merely of the decline 
and low rate in the number of fever patients, but of the extent to which intern 
treatment now prevails through the country. The opinions which have been com- 
municated to us, as well as the returns to which we have just referred, appear to us 
to fully justify the conclusion that the provision of hospital accommodation for fever 
and other dangerous contagious diseases is generally adequate to the wants of the 
population. There can be no doubt, however, that in some exceptional cases additional 
hospital accommodation is indispensable, and that in other cases it may be desirable to 
extend it. 

In addition to the old county fever hospitals, many of which are disused, though 
available if required, the unions have been provided with fever hospital accom- 
modation, either in detached . buildings or in wards of the infirmary, separated from 
the other portion, though under the same roof. 

In very many of the unions the provision for infectious cases in separate hospitals 
is out of all proportion to the existing wants, or, it may be reasonably hoped, the 
probable future wants of the unions in which; they have been erected. They were 
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built to meet as far as possible the overwhelming pressure of the famine fever, and in 
contemplation of a permanent need of such accommobation. We have already- 
explained how great a change has taken place in the number of fever cases as well as 
in the general sanitary condition of the country. This justifies us in recommending, 
as we do in another part of this Report, the appropriation of several of these detached 
hospitals as auxiliaries. Where county fever hospitals may not be available, there would 
still remain, connected with nearly all the infirmaries, wards that either are or easily 
can be appropriated for infectious cases. 

Although the hospital accommodation in workhouses, both for the general sick and 
for infectious cases, may be considered to be generally sufficient, or, where it is not, 
may be easily rendered so, there are cases in which additional accommodation, apart 
from the workhouses, appears to be indispensable, and other cases in which it is 
recommended as desirable. 

The cases in which additional provision appears to be indispensable are parts of 
unions so remote from the workhouse, or so difficult of access, as to render the work- 
house hospital virtually useless. Of such a character is the case of Innishboffen in the 
Clifden union, of which Dr. Brodie (the Inspector of the Local Government Board) 
writes, — 

“ The nearest point of the mainland, Cleggan, is distant, say, eight miles from the island, and an 
equal distance from the union workhouse hospital. Often in bad weather all communication between 
the island and the mainland is interrupted for several consecutive days. For some years past fever of a 
bad type has appeared amongst the islanders, and the patients suffering from the disease have to be treated in 
their miserable cabins. There is a dispensary officer residing on the island, and if a dispensary building, 
capable of containing, say, six beds for the reception of patients suffering from fever or other con- 
tagious disease, could be procured on the island, it would, I have no doubt, be hailed as a boon both 
by the medical officer and the poor islanders.” 

There are other places, remote or difficult of access, where, from want of hospital 
accommodation, the poor are exposed to much suffering and privation. In every such 
place, the particulars of which can be communicated to the Local Government Board 
by the local representative of the department, the establishment of an hospital of 
the character suggested by Dr. Brodie should be imperative. Among these places may 
be named the island of Achill, in the Newport union, which is populous and at a great 
distance from the workhouse hospital ; and Dungloe, in the Glenties union, to which 
attention is called by Mr. R. Hamilton. Tory island, Rathlin, and the island of Bear, 
also are places which, detached from the mainland, are at times difficult of access. 

Mr. Richard Hamilton calls attention, in his letter to us of 4th March, to Moville 
on Lough Boyle, and Rathmullen on Lough Swilly, — 

“ Anchorages where vessels constantly lie ; there is no accommodation within reasonable reach of 
either of them to which sailors suffering from disease could be removed.” 

There are other places, anchorages on different points of the coast, in which, if only 
as a sanitary precaution, accommodation for a few patients should be always available. 

As to the necessity of providing additional hospital accommodation in such places as 
those to which we have just referred, there can be no doubt. As to the expediency of 
supplementing workhouse infirmaries by cottage hospitals or wards in connection with 
dispensaries there is considerable difference of opinion amongst the Inspectors of the 
Local Government. Mr. William Hamilton, who, in the very interesting letter which we 
print in the Appendix, has dealt fully with the whole question of medical relief, 
recommends a very extensive establishment of cottage hospitals in the unions of his 
district ; and it must be allowed that he supports his suggestions by general reasons of 
great cogency. Upon several incidental questions connected with poor law adminis- 
tration the letter of Mr. Hamilton contains many valuable suggestions. Upon the 
question of providing cottage hospitals he would appear to be supported to a certain 
extent by some of his) colleagues, though opposed by others. Mr. Richard Hamilton 
thinks — 

“ It would be desirable to have a few beds in every village for the treatment of urgent cases of 
illness.” 

Mr. R. Bourke states that — 

“ There are portions of the unions of Limerick and Kilrush where the distance from the workhouse 
infirmary is so great that some such provision (as a few rooms in connection with or adjacent to 
existing dispensaries) would be of the utmost importance to the sick poor. 

The difficulty and even danger of removing patients to a distance of 15 or 18 miles, 
some of the electoral divisions being as remote, is urged by Mr. Bourke as a reason for 
establishing those subsidiary hospitals. 
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“ I am aware,” he says, “ that medical officers have in some instances declined the responsibility of 
ordering such removals.” 

He therefore considers that provision of the kind indicated in our letter " would he 
of the utmost value ” in certain places, — Cappamore in Limerick union, and Car- 
rigaholt in Kilmore union. 

Dr. McOahe is of opinion that — 

“.The provision of one or two rooms in connection with or adjacent to existing dispensaries, for the App. A. 
local treatment of cases of infectious diseases, in preference to the removal of such cases to the hospital 132 . 
of the union workhouse, would contribute to the better administration of medical relief.” 

And Dr. Boughan is of opinion that cottage hospitals in places where the work- 
house is very remote, 

“are very much needed.” There are “ many localities that would derive much convenience from 
having small hospitals attached to them.” 

Upon the other hand, Mr. O’Brien, while — 

“Fully sensible that the more accessible hospital accommodation is rendered for the sick poor, the p. 131. 
better it will in every way be, and the more readily will it be availed of by them ” 
states that there is no necessity whatever for the establishment of cottage hospitals or 
wards in connection with dispensaries in his district. The workhouse hospitals are, 

“ Upon the whole, central, convenient, and easily accessible ; and there would be considerable expense 
both in providing a building, however limited, and maintaining it in a condition of efficiency.” 

Dr. Burke states that in the eighteen unions in his district, 

“ There is not an instance in which I would recommend the establishment of an hospital in con- p. 132. 
nection with a dispensary.” 

He considers the hospitals of the workhouses sufficient. 

Mr. Horsley states that, “ except perhaps in one or two cases ” in his district, it P- 132 - 
would not he practicable to establish local “ miniature hospitals,” as he terms them. 

The objection that would probably stand in the way of any general establishment of 
sick wards in connection with or in the neighbourhood of dispensaries are thus clearly 
summed up by Mr. Horsley : — 

“ 1. The difficulty, amounting almost to an impossibility, of obtaining — without building — in the 
dispensary districts farthest removed from the workhouse hospitals, suitable miniature hospital accom- 
modation near the medical officer’s residence. 

“2. The difficulty of procuring careful, trustworthy, and efficient, nurses for such establishments. 

“ 3. The difficulty of establishing such a system of discipline and supervision as would preclude the 
relatives and friends of patients from resorting, at all times and hours, to these auxiliary hospitals, 
ostensibly for the purpose of ascertaining their condition, but oftentimes from less worthy motives ; 
and also the abuse which, I think, would, in remote places, arise by the admission of patients labouring 
under other than really infectious cases. 

“4. The large additional taxation — though this should not be considered when proper medical 
treatment of the sick absolutely requires it — which would, I fear, infallibly result from carrying into 
practical effect a system which, in this country, would afford too much scope for the exercise of the 
jobbing propensities to which the humbler classes are, I am sorry to think, already too prone. 

“ 5. Upon the whole, — although small hospital accommodation might possibly be obtained at the 
following places, Crookhaven in the Skull Union, Abbeyfeale in the Newcastle Union, and Sneem, 
in the Kenmare Union — I think that, if really good invalid carriages or ambulances were provided for 
the conveyance of the sick from all parts of the union to the workhouse hospital, there would be no real 
necessity for smaller or intercepting establishments.” 

The advantages of workhouse hospitals, especially for the poor in the remote 
electoral divisions, greatly depends upon the adoption of this last suggestion of 
Mr. Horsley, which is also referred to by some of his colleagues. It appears to us to 
he absolutely necessary that in every union there should he provided and always 
available for the conveyance of patients “ a really good invalid carriage or ambulance.” 

In several unions the means of conveyance of patients is exceedingly defective. 

Even the “Crimean ambulance,” which appears to have been made over to the 
guardians in many unions, is a heavy clumsy machine, ill adapted for use in Irish 
unions of great extent. Not merely the providing of a “really good invalid carriage 
or ambulance,” but the keeping of it in a proper state, should be strictly enforced in 
every union in the country. 

Defects more or less serious in the organisation of medical relief in Ireland are 
complained of in various communications which have been addressed to us. Though 
not called upon to consider how far these complaints may he well founded, or to discuss 
suggestions which are offered for remedying alleged abuses or defects, it would be 
unjust to conclude these observations without recording our opinion that the “ medical 
charities ” of Ireland, is, with all its defects of administration, in advance of any 
■airnifiir system yet organised in any country in Europe. 
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DISTRIBUTION OP PAUPER CHILDREN. 

..I 11 c° ns idering any proposal for the redistribution of indoor juvenile pauperism, 
attention must be paid to the conditions under which children are admitted to 
workhouses; whether the great hulk of them are of the fluctuating class passing 
through the workhouse withm the year, and therefore unavailable for any such plan 
ot distribution as district school or boarding out ; or whether there is sueli a proportion 
ot permanently chargeable children, “ orphans ” or “deserted,” as would make it 
expedient or practicable for guardians to provide for them otherwise than in the 
workhouses of their respective unions. 

In the Appendix we print a return which exhibits very clearly the state of juvenile 
pauperism, and the conditions unavoidably imposed upon guardians in- dealing' with it. 
ihe results may be thus shown in a tabular form : — 





Orphans and Deserted. 


With Parents. 


Under 4 
years of age. 


years of age. 


Under 4 
years of age. 


years of age. 


In all the houses on December 31st, 1876 
Admitted during the year 1877 - - 

Discharged during the year 1877 - 

In the houses on December 31st, 1877 

Number of those in the houses on December 31st, 1876, 1 
still remaining on December 31st, 1877. ’ / 


1,414 

1,417 

1,286 

1,583 

977 


5,217 

4,363 

4,255 

5,325 

3,620 


3,200 

11,367 

10,950 

3,617 

1,272 


4,681 

14,326 

13,798 

5,209 

2,279 



iNorwitnstandmg the pains taken by clerks of unions in preparing these returns, it is 
possible that some slight inaccuracies may still exist in some of them. Any such 
errors, however, if they exist, would not affect the general results, which have a most 
important bearing upon the whole question of indoor pauper education, and the 
practicability of a redistribution of children. The fact to which we would, in the 
hrst instance, beg to direct the attention of Tour Grace is that the indoor iuvenile 
pauperism of Ireland is essentially fluctuating; that the largest, far the largest, 
proportion of the children come and go, and are in fact under the authority of them 
parents, and not of the guardians. This is the really important fact that must be 
borne in mind m considering the question as to the redistribution of children upon 
which Your Grace has called upon us to report. 1 

Different schemes for the redistribution of indoor pauper children have been from 
time to time suggested and partially adopted. The professed object has been to cure 
ceitaim vices and defects assumed to exist and to be inherent in the present system 
of workhouse education. To enable us to reply to the question submitted to us by 
Your Grace we have sought to ascertain— * 

1. Whether the system of workhouse training is in its results such as to call for 

interference. 

2. Whether, if interference were deemed to he necessary, it would be desirable 

or practicable to alter the existing system of distribution of children in wort 
nouses. 



The evidence which we have received as to the condition and the results of worlc- 
TWl edl ' catHm ‘ s contained m the replies of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
ot guardians and officers of unions, and of the Secretary of the Board of 
N 1 ® dMa ti°n, the whole of which is printed in the Appendix. 

'the e^enceT 06 ™?! 1 ' 617 ^ r th ! educa ‘ ional 01 literary results of workhouse schools, 
ls e !oa% satisfactory and conclusive. Tried by the same tests, applied 
by the same examiners, workhouse children are found to be quitehn a par with tad 

apparenttybe no drniM ° f ““if 1 ° f SCh ° ols - As to tMs <=” 

tad thAo, r v? m ha?lded in b 7 Dr - Newell. It shows the actual average earnings 

taW iXaccratathf e ™ mgS ? e . ao11 8 ? bj ? ot “ ord ™ ai 7 “ d workhouse schools, 
■o 1M0 account tbe varying rates m each class. 
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Workhouse Schools. 


Ordinary Schools. 




Average 
per Pupil. 


Possible 
Average 
per Pupil. 


Average 
per Pupil. 


Possible 
Average 
per Pupil. 


Reading - 


i ii\ 


s. d. 
2 2i 


s. d. 

1 Ilf 


s. d. 
2 3 


Spelling - 


0 91 

1 l| 


1 0 


0 9£ 


1 0 


Writing ... 


1 21 


1 If 


1 H 


Arithmetic ... 


1 3 


1 101 


i a 


2 0 


Grammar ... 


0 5£ 


0 10 


0 Ilf 


Geography 


0 81 


1 1 


0 7± 


1 If 


Agriculture - - - 


1 3 


2 2\ 


1 11 


2 4 


Bookkeeping ... 


1 8 


2 7 


1 4i 


2 71 


Needlework - - 


1 Of 


1 21 


1 H 


1 41 



Whether the effect upon the future conduct and career of the children is equally 
satisfactory, is of course a totally different and much more important consideration. 
Upon few questions connected with Poor Law administration does there exist greater 
diversity of opinion than upon the best mode of educating pauper children. Nor is 
there one upon which it would appear to be more difficult to ascertain facts 
sufficiently authentic and numerous to support any very precise conclusions, still 
less to justify the definite and unqualified condemnation of the existing system 
that is so constantly heard. District schools, “hoarding out,” an extension of out- 
door relief, are means recommended in turn for correcting alleged evil results from 
bringing children up in workhouse schools. If we may trust the evidence collected 
by us, there is but slight ground for attributing to workhouse training any considerable 
proportion of failures in after life. Indeed, if only reasonable allowance be made for 
difficulties which are inseparable from the very nature of juvenile pauperism, the 
workhouse education in Ireland would seem to be not the least creditable part of Poor 
Law administration. 

In order to justify any extensive change in the present system of distributing indoor 
pauper children, two things should be proved by clear and indisputable evidence. It 
should be shown, first, that the results of the present system are essentially bad ; and 
next, that the system, if defective, cannot be satisfactorily improved. 

Upon the first point we have the opinion of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, and of guardians and officers of unions. We have also certain facts which, 
though not conclusive, are yet of considerable value. 

The opinions to which we refer do not profess to be founded upon minute inquiry 
into the history of any considerable number of individual cases. Yet, short of such 
inquiry, no satisfactory conclusion can be drawn as to the success or failure of the 
system. Too much weight, therefore, must not be attached to the replies to which we 
have referred. At best they are only the expression of strong impressions, but 
impressions of persons who have had exceptional opportunity of observation. The 
replies of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board do not, we apprehend, 
profess to be more than this. Nor, when the clerk of one union states, — 

« My experience, extending over a period of 30 years, tends to convince me that a workhouse is not 
a good place to bring up children. With very few exceptions, I have never known those so reared 
ever turn out well,” — 

can such a statement be accepted as more than an opinion, requiring to be tested 
by careful inquiry into the history of every child who has been reared in .that work- 
house during a given period. Nor can more authority be claimed for the opinion of 
the clerk of an adjoining union, who says, “ for the class of boys in the workhouse a 
“ better system of bringing up could not be found.” Still, whatever may be the value 
of the replies which we print in the Appendix, the tenor of these is unmistakeably 
favourable. They indicate the existence of a general desire on the part of guardians 
to do fairly by the children, to provide suitable training for them, and to get them 
into service under favourable conditions. They also point very clearly to such a defect 
as the want of systematic industrial training. 

Apart from mere statements of opinion, we have a class of facts often referred to 
as an unerring indication of the result of workhouse training, especially of girls. 
Short of such an inquiry as was undertaken by the late Mrs. Senior, and has 
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recently been fully made by Inspectors of the Local Government Board in England, 
and which it would certainly be very desirable to undertake in Ireland, perhaps 
the best evidence of the result of workhouse training would be found in a return of 
the number of inmates in a workhouse upon a given day, with a statement of the 
cause of their chargeability ; with also a statement of the total number of mothers of 
illegitimate children in the workhouse on a given day, and how many of these had 
been inmates of the workhouse, as children, for a period of three years or upwards. 
The result of such an Inquiry appears to be singularly creditable to the management 
of Irish Unions. It will be seen that of those who have been reared in the work- 
houses, and have returned to them, the large majority are cases of bodily infirmity 
unconnected with misconduct. The replies to our question, — 

“ Are there any adult inmates in your workhouse now who were brought up in it as children ; if so 
to what cause is their destitution attributable ? ” — 



show, as we have said, that in the majority of cases the cause of destitution is 
inability, from bodily infirmity, to earn a livelihood. A certain number of those 
inmates, however, are mothers of illegitimate children. 

It is too often and too readily assumed that because a woman returns under such 
circumstances to a workhouse in which she has been reared, workhouse training 
is responsible for her misconduct. But, even if the fact were so, the proportion of 
such cases to those who have had the advantage of domestic training is strikingly 
small, -only 369 out of a total of 2,687. Here is a statement of the number of both 
classes in the workhouses in each county in Ireland on 30th November 1878. 



Province. 



County. 



Ulster 



Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh - 
Londonderry 
Monaghan - 
Tyrone 



Munster - 



Cork - 
Kerry 
Limerick 
Tipperary - 
Waterford 



Leinster 



Carlow 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King’s Co. - 

Longford 

Louth 

Neath 

Queen’s Co. 

Westmeath 

Wexford - 

Wicklow 



No. of Mothers of Illegitimate 
Children who were in the Workhouses on 
30tli November 1878. 


Who were them- 
selves Inmates 
as Children for 
three years and 
upwards. 


Who were 
brought up out- 
side the Work- 


Total. 


16 


200 


216 


6 


56 


62 


17 


37 


54 


7 


62 


69 


10 


100 


110 


4 


37 


41 


4 


78 


82 


6 


24 


30 


13 


95 


108 


83 


689 


772 


33 


84 


117 


37 


220 


257 


12 


52 


64 


22 


92 


114 


27 


138 


165 


15 


81 


96 


146 


667 


813 


4 


31 


35 


15 


173 


188 


14 


53 


67 


24 


96 


120 


4 


27 


31 


4 


33 


37 


20 


18 


38 


5 


53 


58 


4 


42 


46 


5 


45 


50 


5 


94 


99 


13 


48 


61 


117 


713 


830 
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Province. 


County. 


No. of Mothers of Illegitimate Children who were 
in the Workhouses on 30th November 1878. 


Who were them- 
selves Inmates 
as Children for 
three years and 
upwards. 


Who were 
brought up out- 
side the Work- 


Total. 


Connaught 


Galway 


14 


93 


107 




Leitrim 


3 


19 


22 




Mayo 


4 


49 


53 




Roscommon - 




43 


45 




Sligo 


— 


45 


' 45 






23 


249 


272 


Ulster - 




83 


689 


772 


Munster 


- 


146 


667 


813 


Leinster 




117 


713 


830 


Connaught 


- 


23 


249 


272 


Total Ireland 


369 


2,318 


2,687 



We do not think that the results of workhouse training, so far as they can be 
ascertained, afford any reason for interfering with the existing system of dis- 
tributing children in unions. In some cases, the system may he advantageously 
modified, in others the details of management may he improved ; but the principle 
of bringing up the children of each union in the workhouse of the union cannot, 
we think, he replaced with advantage by any other system. The only attempts 
to replace it that have been made in Ireland are those under the School Dis- 
Districts Order, and the system known as “ boarding out.” The former was simply 
an order directing guardians to send children from one workhouse to another. Except 
as a measure of economy, or as a means of increasing the efficiency of a school by 
increasing the number of children in it, this plan of amalgamating schools has nothing 
whatever to recommend it. The alleged evils of bringing children up in workhouses is 
continued, — indeed, is probably aggravated, — while none of the alleged advantages of 
“ district schools ” are secured. The effects of this system of “ distributing ” children is 
very fully and clearly stated in the Report of the Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Richard Hamilton, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Otway ; while the 
conclusions arrived at by the Local Government Board upon the subject are thus 
stated in the Tenth Annual Report of that Department : — 

“ Many poor women with families have left the workhouse, or refused to enter it, although in great need 
of relief, because they found their children, or some of them, would be sent to a workhouse many miles 
distant, and preferred begging through the country to relief on these terms.” “ I am led,” writes 
Mr. Otway, “ to believe that the working of the Districts School Order has operated as a new and most 
stringent test ; that children have absconded sooner than remain in a workhouse removed from their 
friends and parents ; that parents have taken their own and their children’s discharge, rather than allow 
their children to remain in the workhouse of another union.” 

The feeling that induces parents to refuse to allow their children to be sent to 
schools at a distance may he a mischievous and unreasonable prejudice. But it will 
always — so deeply rooted is it — present an insurmountable obstacle to the benevolent 
deportation that is often recommended, of pauper children of all classes to district or 
industrial schools. The only children who could be so removed would be “ orphans ” 
and “deserted.” The large proportion of the fluctuating class, as well as the 
reluctance of parents to part with them, renders it indispensable to have schools in 
workhouses. But the removal of orphans and deserted — the permanent class — would 
so deteriorate the character of workhouse schools as in a little time to justify the 
reproach of inefficiency to which they are so often and so unfairly exposed. It would, 
of course, be very erroneous policy, as well as very unjust to the class of permanent 
children, to retain them in workhouses simply with a view of maintaining a certain 
degree of efficiency in the schools at the expense of their future success in life. It 
does not appear that this is so ; nor need it necessarily he so. Even if we put aside as 
of little value the opinions communicated to us as to the success, generally speaking, 
of workhouse education, it is very plain, we think, that failure, where there is failure, 
may be ascribed to causes not inherent in the system, and which admit of remedy. 

There is in the majority of Irish workhouses very little of what is so often 
stigmatised as the “corrupting influence of workhouse association.” The indoor 
pauperism consists of aged and infirm and sick, with a small per-centage of persons of 
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ill-conduct; So far as the children are concerned, classification is well observed ; in 
many workhouses very strictly so indeed. It may be truly said that outdoor children 
are exposed to more demoralising influences in a single town of a county than are the 
indoor children in all its workhouses put together. The defect of workhouse education 
appears to be the want of systematic, well organised industrial training. Too much is 
sacrificed to merely literary advancement. As there are some unions in which 
industrial training is carefully attended to, and with the best results, why should it 
not be insisted upon in all ? 

Another very serious defect in the treatment of workhouse children is the want of 
care in getting them into suitable places of service, as well as the want of subsequent 
supervision. Upon this point the clerk of the Castlecomer union writes to us : — 

“ I should think that the children brought up in workhouses should, if the workhouses are properly- 
conducted, compare favourably -with the children of the labouring classes. Nearly all the children 
brought up in the workhouse of this union have turned out well. The guardians are most particular 
as to the persons to whom they hire them out ; and too much importance could not be attached to the 
action of boards of guardians in this respect. When children are hired out to persons who treat them 
kindly and take an interest in them, they become attached to their employers, and pursue a life of 
industry. Where children are indiscriminately hired out .to whoever may offer them employment, 
opposite results may reasonably be looked for.” 

In some unions children are sent out at an early age and to such unsuitable occu- 
pations as: “ herding,” at which they are kept for the summer months and then 
returned to the workhouse. In others mothers are allowed to hire out their children, 
remaining in the workhouse themselves though receiving the wages of the children. 
Such abuses where they exist, as well as the want of systematic industrial training, 
can be easily corrected. 

'The first step, as it appears to us, towards improvement would he to transfer the 
inspection of these schools from the National Board of Education to the Local 
Government Board, as Dr. Newell so strongly recommends. The influence of that 
department could then be brought more directly to bear upon boards of guardians, 
and existing defects would be more certainly brought to light, and could be more 
effectually remedied. There is no reason in the nature of the case why such a report 
as this — one of the many of the same sort communicated to us — should not be equally 
applicable to every rural workhouse in the country : — 

“ Rathdown. 

“ 1. In male department the industrial training is chiefly agricultural. There is a farm attached to 
the workhouse where a systematic course of cropping is successfully carried out, most of the operations 
being performed by the school-boys, who are employed on the farm four hours daily, and who acquire 
skill and dexterity in the use of agricultural implements. The boys are also trained to make up their 
beds, scrub their dormitories, &c., and to be as self-reliant as circumstances will permit. Boys of 
proper age and otherwise suitable are taught in the workhouse the following trades, viz., tailoring, 
shoemaking, and baking. In female department the industrial training consists in teaching the girls 
to sew neatly ; make, wash, and mend their clothes, knit their stockings, scrub and keep in order their 
dormitories, &c., and occasionally to weed and pick stones on land. 

“ 2. The agricultural training is conducted under the supervision of the schoolmaster ; the trades- 
boys are under the supervision of proper tradesmen, and the matron and schoolmistress superintend the 
industrial training of the girls. 

“3. The guardians experience no difficulty in getting the children into service, the demand being in 
excess of the supply. 

- “ 4. As a rule, no conditions are imposed, on persons taking children to service. . No terms of wages 
are made the children are to give their services in exchange for food and clothing, the guardians giving 
an outfit in the first instance. 

“ 5. Children are not apprenticed in this union. 

“ 6. Children are sent to service at ages varying from 11 to 15 years, and in many cases retain their 
first places for lengthened periods, the question of ‘ wages ’ being very often the. cause of change. 

“7. The.practice of sending out children to temporary employment does not prevail in this union. 

■ ‘ 8. There are but three adult inmates in this workhouse now who were brought up, in it as children, 
their destitution being due to physical or mental debility. 

■ “Upon -the subject of ‘the education of children in workhouses,’ I beg to tender the following 
observations to the Commissioners, basing my statements upon over twenty-four years’ experience in 
this union : — 

, “ The schools are in connection with the Board of National Education, and the National School 
Inspector’s reports thereon are almost invariably of a satisfactory character. A Committee of Guardians 
examine the schools annually in the literary subjects taught, and have always reported favourably. A 
fair amount of proficiency is attained in the essential branches of reading, writing, and arithmetic, by 
a considerable proportion of the pupils, and the per-centage of answering at the ‘results examinations ’ 
will contrast favourably with that attained in ordinary national schools. The religious instruction of 
the children, is carefully- attended to by the chaplains. I may add that several of the former pupils 
of these schools have .attained respectable positions in life. Two of them. are at present teachers of 
national schools, one was an officer of this house, one is an hospital assistant, others are clerks, shop 
assistants, &c. 
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“ Considering the parentage of the greater portion of the children reared in the workhouse, and 
other adverse circumstances, I feel bound: to; assert that the literary and industrial training , of the 
workhouse children of this union is successfully carried out . — “ Joseph D. Cope, Clerk of Union.” 

With large urban unions the case is different. For reasons sufficiently., intelligible, a 
school, within the walls of such unions as. Dublin (North and South), Cork, Belfast, and 
other large centres of population, must be unavoidably exposed to much deteriorating 
influence. The great object to aim at in these cases is to keep the children in establish- 
ments wholly separated from, hut within reasonable distance of, the workhouse. Such 
schools being within the union would he available for pauper children of all classes 
fluctuating as well as permanent. If organised upon the principle now adopted, after 
much consideration, in other parts of. the kingdom, in blocks of cottages, cheaply 
built and inexpensively managed, in which the daily life of children might be brought 
to resemble, more nearly than is possible in large associated buildings, the life of the 
class to which they belong, a great advance would be made upon any existing system 
of pauper education in Ireland. We may observe that at Cork and Limerick there 
exist agricultural schools which the National Education Board are about to close, and 
which would he both conveniently situated and admirably suited for detached schools, 
witli peculiar facilities for systematic industrial training. 

In such unions as those to which we have referred, the guardians have already with 
great liberality provided school buildings to which little exception can be taken, 
except that they are within the workhouse premises.. It would be very unreasonable to 
expect the guardians in these cases to make other, .provision for. schools at their own 
expense. But if the school buildings in these workhouses were purchased from 
the guardians as auxiliary luuatic, asylums, in accordance with a recommendation we 
make in a subsequent part of this Report, we have no doubt they would be willing to 
appropriate the purchase money to providing separate schools.. The school buildings 
of the South Dublin, Cork, and Belfast workhouses, and a block, of buildings in 
the Limerick workhouse, already partially occupied as an auxiliary asylum, could he 
admirably adapted as auxiliaries, and would supply what is very much needed in the 
districts to which we refer. 

With separate schools of an industrial character for the larger unions, and improved 
administration in the workhouse schools of rural unions, there is no reason why the 
education of pauper children in Ireland should not be as satisfactorily provided 
for, according to its condition, as any other system of education in any other part of 
the kingdom. 

Although of opinion, for the reasons already stated, that no change can be advan- 
tageously made in the distribution of pauper children, except by organising separate 
schools in certain unions, we think that the system of training children in workhouses 
admits of considerable improvement. The want of systematic industrial training tells 
most unfavourably upon the future of the workhouse child. That it can be 
introduced into every workhouse is shown by the experience of those unions in which 
it has been attended with undoubtedly good results. The first step towards effecting 
an improvement in this respect would be to transfer the inspection of workhouse 
schools to the Local Government Board. The necessity of such a change^ as well as 
the advantage that might be expected to result from it, is very forcibly stated by 
Dr. Newell in his evidence : — 

“Do you think that it would be advantageous to the children were their industrial and literary 
training conducted under one head; as in the English Poor Law Department ?— Most advantageous 
and most desirable. The Inspectors of National Schools feel that their inspection fs of little value, 
because the teachers are not the servants of the Commissioners of National Education, nor, indeed, in 
any sense amenable to their control, which is indirect, feeble, and frequently nil. Inspection is too 
often discharged in a perfunctory manner. It should be performed by officers directly connected with 
the Department of State to which the schools belong,— by officers who Could devote their whole time 
and energies to the schools, — taking cognizance not only of the literary proficiency of the classes, but 
of the educational, technical, and moral training, — examining the institutions patiently, and not in a 
hurried manner, once a year,— studying and comparing the methods pursued in schools of this class, and 
• of schools akin to them in other countries ; and bringing directly under the notice of the responsible 
authorities suggestions for their improvement. The Inspectors of National Schools are at. present nomi- 
. nally serving two masters. Formerly the Poor Law Inspectors were required to examine these schools.” 

Of “ hoarding out ” under.the.orders-.of the Local Government Board. as a;means of 
distributing pauper children, we are not in a position to express an opinion either 
favourable or the reverse. Very little value can be attached to any: reports that 
are not founded upon careful personal inquiry into the circumstances of; every 
individual case. , As we w:ere not prepared to enter .upon suqh an inquiry, and as it 
can be more properly undertaken by the Local Government Board, we offer, no opinion 
upon a system which: in Ireland has so many advocates, but under which children arc 
everywhere liable to be exposed to serious danger. 
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LUNATIC POOR. 

In obedience to your Grace’s instruction, we have further inquired whether any 
additional and other provision is required for the better care, relief, and treatment of 
the poor who are lunatic, idiotic, or imbecile in mind, or otherwise afflicted with 
mental disease. 

With a view to enable your Grace to determine whether any, and, if so, what 
legislative or administrative change may be necessary or desirable for the better care 
of the lunatic poor, we have referred to the evidence and reports of previous inquiries ; 
to the reports of those who are officially responsible for the inspection of asylums and the 
lunatic wards of workhouses ; we have examined separately the accommodation provided 
for lunatics in all the union workhouses ; we have visited the several district lunatic 
asylums ; addressed communications and received replies from the governors and from 
App. C 7, the medical superintendents of these asylums, and received evidence from Sir Dominick 
p. 239. Corrigan, the Inspectors of Lunacy, and some of the medical superintendents of asylums. 

"^*229 6 ’ These communications, with the evidence of witnesses, will be fouud in the Appendix. 

p ‘ ‘ Of the early condition of the lunatic poor of Ireland very little is -accurately known. 

Not until a comparatively recent period did any statistical returns exist to indicate even 
the gross number, still less the classification of the insane. Calculations of the number 
have been occasionally made upon the somewhat fanciful liyphothesis that lunacy was 
in a fixed proportion to a population of which there was not as yet even an accurate 
census. A provision in the will of Dean Swift, or rather an erroneous construction of it, 
to the effect that if 140 lunatics could not be found in Ireland to occupy the hospital that 
was founded by his munificent charity, the vacant beds might be occupied by other 
persons, is referred to before the Committee on Lunacy Law of 1877, “ to show the 
“ expansion of insanity since that time, there being now about 18,000 lunatics in 
“ Ireland.” What this reference, if correctly made, might show, would be, not as 
■ Dr. Nugent seemed to think, “the expansion of insanity,” but the more accurate 
information that we now possess upon the subject. There was but too much truth, 
though in a sense quite different from that in which he wrote, in the characteristic 
couplet in which Swift assigns the reason why 

“ He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools or mad 
which was “ To show by* one satiric touch 

No nation needed it so much — 

a lamentable fact, to which his attention had just been called by “ The Proposal ” of 
Sir William Pownes. That lunacy prevailed to a very considerable extent at the period 
referred to may be concluded, not merely from indications in the social history of the 
country, but from the unerring traces in more recent times of hereditary mental disease. 

To whatever extent insanity may have prevailed, the treatment of the insane was 
most deplorable. .How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? Legislation had, as yet, made 
no efficient provision for the care of insanity, the one form of affliction that family 
affection, however strong, or private charity, however liberal, was powerless to alleviate. 
A member of the House of Commons, giving evidence before a Select Committee in 
1817, stated: — • 

“ There is nothing so shocking as madness in the cabin of the Irish peasant, where the man is out 
labouring in the fields for his bread, and the care of the woman of the house is scarcely sufficient for 
attendance on the children. When a strong man or woman gets the complaint the only way they have 
to manage is by making a hole in the floor of the cabin, not high enough for the person to stand up in, 
with a crib over it to prevent his getting up. The hole is about five feet deep, and they give this 
wretched being his food there, and there he generally dies. Of all human calamities, I know of none 
equal to this in the country parts of Ireland that I am acquainted with.” 

That statement was read before the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
1843 to a witness, Dr. Phelan, who had long and varied experience in connection 
with the management of lunatic asylums, and as Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 
He was asked — 

“ Have you known cases of very great suffering and great abuse which, without being precisely of the 
character described, are analogous to it ?” His reply was, “I have known cases analogous to it. Since 
1 became an Assistant Commissioner even I have seen cases analogous to it.” 

As late as 1816, in a Report made by the Surgeon General and Physician General 
of Ireland, it is stated — 

“Lunatics and idiots have been for many years past promiscuously huddled together in the same 
apartments, and even placed frequently in the same beds with helpless paupers of sane mind, while a 
crowd of female lunatics have been dispersed indiscriminately among the pauper wards, to the utter 
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destruction of all decency and moral feeling throughout the whole establishment. A charity thus 
constituted, instead of being a benefit, is a real nuisance ill the country, and, if it cannot be worked in 
a oetter manner, ought, in our humble judgment, to be abandoned altogether.” 

The late Mr. Baron Leslie Poster, when examined before the Committee of 1817 
states — ’ 



i .v 1 , haVe . T" th ,' ee ’ o? d cer ( ai ? I 7 tw0 ’ '““tics in one bed in the House of Industry. I have seen, 
1 think, not fewer than fifty or sixty persons in one room, of which I believe the majority were insane 
and the rest paupers not affected with insanity. I have seen in the same room a lunatic chained in a 
bed, the other half ot which was occupied by a sane pauper.” 



Until the enactment of the Irish Lunatic Asylums Act, lunatics as such were not 
provided for by law at all. “They were,” says Sir Robert Ferguson, “generally 
supposed to be sent to gaols “ they were sent as persons supposed to have com- 
mitted a crime. ’ When some provision was at length made for the better care of these 
unhappy beings, the interference of the legislature was a measure of police, not of 
humanity. Lunacy was treated as a crime, and the lunatic (to use Lord Monteagle’s 
phrase) “ as though he was a malefactor ;” not merely “ supposed ” to have committed 
a crime, but assumed to have been convicted of it. It would be tedious, and 
unattended- with any practical advantage in this inquiry, to trace the history of 
legislation through the various fruitless enactments that give evidence at once of the 
existence of a great evil and of inability to cope with it. The result of this earlier 
legislation may he summed up not unfairly in a sentence Grand juries “ empowered” 
to present 100Z. for the maintenance of lunatic wards and declining to do so : and of 
the later legislation, in the words of the Lords Committee of 1843, as furnis hin g- 
“ a distressing example of human suffering, of mistaken legislation, and of objection! 
able practice.” 

The extent and the character of the evils that were brought to light by successive 
Parliamentary inquiries led at length to the enactment of the 1 & 2 Geo. 4, which 
authorized the Lord Lieutenant to form districts ; to direct the building of a sufficient 
number of asylums ; to appoint governors of the asylums when built ; a hoard of 
control and correspondence invested with extensive powers with reference to the 
building and management of asylums : and, finally, with the concurrence of the Privy 
Council, to frame rules for the conduct of such asylums. Though amended from time 
to . time, this Act may be considered as being substantially the groundwork of the 
existing system of Irish lunacy administration. Under its provisions, as amended 
asylums have been multiplied ; and the present system, with its immense advantages 
and its great defects, has been introduced and established throughout the whole of 
Ireland. 

Side by side with this system has growm up another, which is, in some respects, as will 
he seen, hardly less important,— the relief of lunatics in workhouses. 

We propose to trace very briefly the history of these two systems of lunacy admi- 
nistration, from then’ introduction down to the present time, to point out in what 
respect they appear to us to he defective, and to suggest the changes that, in our 
opmion, ought to he made in them. 

From the passing of the 1 & 2 Geo. 4. down to the passing of the Irish Poor Law, 
the whole of the lunatic poor were relieved in 10 district asylums, the Cork House of 
Industry, and the several county gaols. As the Cork House of Industry was subse- 
quently merged in a district asylum, and other provision was made for the lunatics 
who were confined m gaols, we shall refer only to the 10 district asylums which are 
the subject of the Report of the Inspector General of Prisons for the year 1834. The 
following statement, furnished to us by the Board of Control, shows the date of opening, 
the cost of building, and the number of beds provided in ten district asylums up to 
the year 1835. J \ 



Richmond (Dublin) 
Armagh 
Limerick 
Belfast 

Londonderry . 
Carlow - 
Maryborough - 
Ballinasloe 
Waterford 
Clonmel - 

Total 



1824 

1827 

1829 

1829 

1832 

1833 

1833 
1835 

1834 



74,000 0 
19,900 4 
36,630 19 
45,798 12 
26,090 15 
22,552 10 
24,176 3 i 
42,844 2 
16,888 1 ! 
22,825 14 , 



332,207 



App. C 
p. 223. 
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From this statement it appears that down to 1835 the ^ expenditure in providing 
1,837 beds was 332,2072.,. or upwards of 1812. per bed. ..To,, justify .this; ..large .outlay 
it should he shown that these institutions were not only nominally provided, hut were 
strictly maintained, for curative purposes. Yet nothing is more remarkable in ..the 
history of district asylums in Ireland than is the way in which from the beginning 
they have been turned from the main .purpose of . their construction, and allowed to 
become places of detention for hopelessly incurable imbeciles, rather than hospitals 
for the curative treatment of lunacy. Hardly less remarkable is the. fact that;, 
although such a change in the character of asylums was long ago apprehended, has 
been from time to time brought prominently into notice, and been complained of 
as a serious evil, no effective attempt has yet been made to apply a remedy. 

So far back as 1817, Dr. Cleghorn, an eminent physician attached to Swift’s Hospital, 
stated to the Committee that sat in that year, “ Places of this kind, unless under -strict 
“ rule for a limited term of residence, beyond which no patient should be allowed, to 
“ remain, will shortly become asylums for mad people, and not hospitals or places for the 
“ cure of insanity.” 

It will be seen that even at the early period to which we are now referring these 
apprehensions were most unhappily realised. It will be also shown, by an unbroken 
chain of perfectly conclusive evidence extending from that time to the present 
year, — . 

That nearly all the district lunatic asylums have been constantly overcrowded with 
chronic incurable cases, who have occupied the beds that were originally provided 
for curative cases : 

That asylums have been from time to time enlarged, at great expense, very far 
beyond the necessities for asylum accommodation for curative purposes : 

That although the provision of auxiliary buildings, in which harmless incurable 
cases might be maintained at much less cost than in asylums, has been frequently 
suggested, no attempt has been heretofore made to make such provision : 

That although several years ago the Legislature made provision, for the classification 
of asylums, and the Inspectors of Lunacy concur with other witnesses of the 
highest authority in thinking that such classification would be attended with the 
utmost advantage — would in fact meet the difficulties of asylum administration — 
yet not only has no attempt ever been made to give effect to the provisions of that 
law, but the Lunacy Inspectors appear to have been unaware of its existence. 

In 1834, upon the date of inspection, there were in the Richmond Asylum 272 cases, 
of whom 103 were classed as “incurable.” The Belfast Asylum was at the same date 
reported to be “ much crowded from the accumulation of incurable cases.” In the 
Londonderry Asylum, “ the accommodation of which is not sufficient for the wants of 
“ the Province,” there were 115 incurables out of 147 on the books. In the Carlow 
Asylum there were thirty-four (34) considered to be “ curable fifty-seven (57) 
“ incurable.” Dr. Phelan, who was at much pains to collect information upon the 
subject, sums up the general result thus : — 

“Of 2,448 lunatics confined in district and other asylums. and in gaols at the end of 1834, only 624 
were curable cases and 1,824 incurable.” 

The effect of this overcrowding with incurable cases was precisely what Dr. Cleghorn 
had apprehended. . So fair back as 1833 the Inspector General of Prisons reports : — 

“The number of incurable cases remaining in the Londonderry Asylum is an evil it would be very 
desirable to get rid of, as they occupy the rooms and prevent the admission of recent cases when most 
hope exists of recovery ; and this, should the malady be on the increase, would finally close those 
asylums, and some remedy must soon be applied. The intelligent Medical' Officer of this institution 
suggests that a provincial asylum should be erected for incurables only, and states the vast numbers 
still unprovided for as an unanswerable reason. This or some other addition to the present buildings 
must be resorted to.” 

Iu the Deport of the Limerick Asylum for 1833 it is stated 

“ Though we have been enabled to afford accommodation to nearly fifty more than the number for 
which the house was originally intended, yet we find it inadequate to the wants of the district, 
chiefly became of the progressively increasing number of incurables, — an evil by which.our sphere of usefulness 
is much circumscribed, and which often obliges us, however reluctantly, to refuse admission to applicants who, 
could they be.received, would most probably 'M ■ cured, .but are now, under these painful, circumstances of 
exclusion, compelled to. remain at home, under the ■ care of persons who, for the most part, are ignorant of the 
mode of treating them, and generally inflict such usage as strengthens the disorder, and diminishes the chance 
of recovery when vacancies for their reception odour in the Asylum .” 

Mr. Jackson, the manager of the Armagh Asylum, writing in 1834, observes : — 

“We felt the serious inconvenience of being obliged to admit chronic (incurable) cases, and, I may 
Say, have never been able finally to overcome the difficulty that the receiving of a large number from 
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the gaols caused on the first opening of the asylum. It strikes me that these institutions are not 
adequate at present to relieve all the lunatic poor ; that they are equal to meet all curable and violent 
cases, 1 have no doubt, provided they were relieved of their present incurables, which would be of great 
advantage and public convenience.” 

The Manager of the Londonderry Asylum writes : — 

“There is no asylum in the district to which incurable patients could be transferred, but the 
Governors are of opinion that such an establishment is indispensable, as the present asylum is totally 
inadequate to accommodate the number of lunatics in this district, for whom provision should be made 
at the public expense.” 

Equally strong was the opinion of the physician of the Carlow Asylum, who, writing 
in the same year, says : — 

“ Our house is now filled by old established confirmed cases, in which neither moral nor medical 
management can effect a restoration to reason. I think great and important alterations ought to be 
made in these institutions, and that a class of patients should alone be admitted that are capable 
or cure. . . 

Such is an outline of the growth and condition of Irish Asylums down to the date 
of the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords, 1843. 

The experience of Lunacy administration during the interval from that year' 
to 1857 was apparently not regarded by the Government as satisfactory, and a 
Royal Commission was issued in the latter year to inquire into the state of the law, 
the management of asylums, and the condition and treatment of lunatic poor. The 
Com m ission comprised Sir Thomas Redington, Mr. Andrews, Queen’s Counsel of the 
L'ish "bar, Mr. Lutwidge and Mr. Wilkes, two of the English Lunacy Commissioners, 
and Sir Dominick Corrigan. The inquiry was full and searching, and the Report is a 
most valuable record of infoi*mation, and of the matured opinions of men distinguished 
by ability, and qualified by special knowledge and experience for the duty entrusted to 
them. To the proceedings of that Commission we shall refer only so far as they bear 
upon the state of asylum and workhouse accommodation, and the suggestions that we 
shall take leave to submit to your Grace for its improvement. 

During the period from 1843 to 1857 the number of lunatic asylums was increased 
from 10 to 16, affording additional accommodation to 1,760 patients. The cost of these 
six additional asylums was 261,995/. as appears by this statement furnished to us by 
the Board of Control. 







When first opened. 




Name of Asylum. 


Date. 


Cost, including 
Cost of Site. 


Number 
of Beds. 


Cork 


1852 


£ s. d. j 

79,827 1 5 1 


500 


Kilkenny 


1852 


24,920 12 1 


150 


Killarney 


1852 


38,354 8 3 


250 


Mullingar 


1855 


37,716 15 9 


300 


Omagh 


1853 


41,407 12 2 


310 


Sligo - 


1855 


39,769 0 7 


250 


Total - 




261,995 10 3 


1,760 



The evidence given before the Commission of 1857 by the Inspectors of Lunacy, App. C 17, 
Mr. White and Dr. Nugent, as well as that given: by the. Medical Superintendents .P- 254 - 
of the several asylums, all lead to the same conclusion, that at that date, when 
the asylums had been thus increased from 10 to 16, and some of them only recently 
opened, they were crowded with those classed as “ probably incurable.” Of the 3,824 
lunatics who were in the asylums at the date of the Commission, no fewer than 2,656 
were of the class “ probably incurable.” This state of things led the Commissioners 
to report : — 

“ At present the district asylums are to a great degree deprived of their utility as curative hospitals 
for the insane, by the large proportion of probably incurable cases which they contain.” 

There was not an asylum in Ireland at that time with one exception, Waterford, 
in which the number of “ probably incurable ” did not far outnumber the “ probably 
curable.” In some of them the “ probably curable ” did not exceed 25 per cent, of 
the whole. Without going minutely through this evidence, we may say that the 
difiicrdty of asylum management, attributable to the overcrowding of the establishments, 
is correctly stated by one of the Inspectors of Lunacy, Mr. White, who, being asked — 

“ What is the practice of the Boards generally, with reference to the discharge or otherwise of 
incurable cases ? ” replies, “ They often make an effort to get rid of incurable cases ; and we may 
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direct the manager to write to the families of the parties or their friends, and to try and have them 
taken away by them, with the view of making room for recent cases. We have done that repeatedly, 
and have freed the asylums partially of such cases ; but, generally, they are left upon the asylum, and 
there are many incurable cases, old chronic cases, that cannot be sent away. There is no one belonging 
to them, and it would be cruel, in fact, to send them out, though they are perfectly harmless. In some 
instances we do it in order to throw them upon the poorhouses ; and there is so much unwillingness on 
the part of the poorhouse people to receive them, that they are sent back.” 

The additional accommodation thus provided within that brief period, at so great a 
cost, was virtually provided for incurables. Dr. Nugent, who was examined before 
the Commission of 1857, being asked, — 

“ What is your opinion upon the question of the removal of a number of the present chronic and 
harmless imbeciles in asylums, in order to make room for recent incurable cases ? ” replies — 

“ I think there are a great many lunatics in asylums who might be removed from them, — harmless, 
quiet persons ; but I would not remove every harmless, quiet person, because he happened to be harm- 
less in the asylum.” 

“ What provision would you make for those removed ? ” 

“I would erect additional asylums,— plain substantial buildings, — where you could insure the safe 
custody of such persons, and at the same time have for them a moderate amount of appliances.' I think 
it would be well to have one in each district. There is expense in sending them to a distance, which 
would be the result of having only provincial institutions.” 

Instead of adopting that very reasonable course when it might have been adopted 
with ease and advantage, the Government, at the suggestion of the Inspectors, erected 
those six additional asylums, virtually, as we have said, for the accommodation of 1760 
incurable patients at a cost of 261,995/. 

It is true that Dr. Nugent, having been asked — 

“ Have you ever recommended to the Government the erection of such an institution ?” replies 

“ Yes, we have constantly suggested it.” 

“ I believe a power exists under the present law for the establishment of such institutions ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Has that power ever been exercised ? ” 

“No. We have enlarged the Belfast and other asylums.” 

This single case of the enlargement of the Belfast Asylum here referred to will 
serve to illustrate the futility of those “ suggestions ” that were “ constantly made ” 
to the Irish Government. 

Dr. Robert Stuart, the Medical Superintendent of the Belfast District Asylum, a 
witness before the Commission of 1857, states that “ a very large proportion of the 
“ inmates were incurable that “ out of 330 inmates, only 74 are considered curable 
that, “ the number of vacancies, therefore, which the institution can offer to the 
“ district depends upon the number of cures that may take place out of 74 inmates 
“ or the deaths amongst the incurables that, in his opinion, it would be most desirable 
“ to erect a separate building in a distinct locality for the care of the incurable, — those 
“ having a kind of vegetative existence.” In the same year, 1857, there appeared 
in the annual Report of the Inspectors a “ suggestion,” which is referred to in the 
last Report, that— 

“ The question was deserving the consideration of the Executive of how far the separation of the 
“ insane from the sane would ensure to the former more care and comfort than they can possibly enjoy 
l< in ordinary workhouses. By the erection of distinct auxiliary buildings a desirable object would be 
“ obtained, as, on the removal of many chronic and incurable inmates occupying a great deal of valuable 
“ room in several District Asylums, the latter could be more beneficially devoted to recent or acute 
‘‘ cases of lunacy, and then efficiently serve as hospitals for the cure of insanity, instead of being mere recep- 
‘‘ tacles for the safe-keeping and maintenance of hopeless patients'' 

To no asylum in Ireland did these observations apply with more force than to Belfast. 
Built for 284 inmates at a cost of 45,798/., this asylum was subsequently (in 1857) 
enlarged by the addition of 96 beds at a cost of 22,109/., this large and expensive 
accommodation being mainly as “ a receptacle for the safe-keeping and maintenance of 
“ hopeless patients.” The inevitable increase of that class led again to the erection, not 
of “ a plain substantial building ” as an auxiliary to the existing asylum, but of a new 
asylum for the county of Down for 300 inmates at a cost of 60,377/. Nor, unless a 
complete change be made in the system, does the expenditure seem likely to end there ; 
for we find the same results in both asylums, accompanied in one by the usual 
recommendation — -a new Asylum, — the number of inmates being : — 

Belfast - - - 108 curable. 

281 incurable. 

50 idiots and epileptics. 

Total - - 439 
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"being 19 in excess of the proper accommodation as stated in the last annual report of 
the Lunacy Inspectors. 

Down - - - 71 curable. 

212 incurable. 

20 idiots and epileptics. 

Total - - 303 

being three in excess of accommodation provided. Already in the case of Belfast 
the Inspectors “ are of opinion that the wisest course for adoption would be 
“ found in erecting an asylum to hold 260 beds for the county of Antrim itself.” 
If the Irish Executive should listen to this proposal, the Governors of that asylum 
may repeat what was said by one of then* body, Sir Robert Eerguson, so far back as 
1857 

“ The Government seem to me not to have paid sufficient attention to the fact that a large proportion 
“ of those admitted as curable or dangerous sink down into chronic, incurable or harmless patients, 
“ and no houses or wards have ever been built to relieve the district asylums of these cases, so that 
“ they might be open for the reception of curable and dangerous patients and recent cases. From the 
“ want of attention to some such system the result is that all the incurable patients have been and are 
“ supported at large expense.’’ 

Such is the conclusion to be drawn from the whole of the evidence on that branch 
of the inquiry that was given before the Commissioners of 1857, and which led to the 
recommendation in their Report that portions of workhouses, provided with all 
proper internal fittings, should be appropriated for a certain class of the “ probably 
“ incurable.” 

That recommendation was not attended to, but within the brief period of three 
years — from 1866 to 1869 — six additional asylums were erected, at a total cost of 
292,155/., to provide accommodation for 1,769 patients. This is the statement 
furnished to us by the Board of Control 



Name of Asylum. 


When first opened. 


Date. 


Cost, including 
Cost of Site. 


Number 
of Beds. 






£ S. d. 




Ennis ... 


1868 


51,316 8 6 


260 


Letterkenny - - 


1866 


37,887 o 3 


300 


Downpatrick - 


1869 


60,377 6 5 


300 


Castlebar - - 


1866 


34,903 14 11 


250 








31 


Monaghan - - - 


1869 


57,662 5 5 


340 


Enniscorthy - - 


1868 


50,008 0 6 


288 


Total ... 




292,155 1 0 


1,769 



Nor is this all. A still further expenditure of 348,97 61. has, according to the 
return furnished to us, been authorised or incurred in addition to existing asylums. 

The progress of yearly expenditure on district asylums during the last ten years is 
thus exhibited : — 



Year. 


Daily Average 
of Patients maintained. 


Expenditure. 


Average Cost ot 
Maintenance per Head. 


Valuation of 
Ireland. 


Poundage 




5,670 


£ s. d. 

132,528 2 7 


£ s. d. 
24 10 11 


13,109,211 








6,258 


140,034 10 ll£ 


22 7 4i 


13,162,248 






1870 


6,557 


166,927 15 4 


23 6 2 


13,205,416 


3 


03 


1871 


6,850 


177,395 1 11 


23 9 2 


13,251,507 








7,107 


174,345 4 24 


23 16 7 


13,331,876 






1873 


7,251 


187,526 5 11 


25 10 2 


13,417,922 




35 




7,497 


190,511 15 2 


25 2 1 


13,450,675 


3 




1875 


7,758 


190,139 17 9 


24 13 0 


13,490,789 


3 






7,952 


192,265 15 5 


24 13 8 


13,520,296 






1877 


8,102 


200,046 3 11 


24 13 9 


13,552,830 


3 


54 



Referring to the total expenditure, the Inspectors of Lunacy in their last Annual 
Report observe : — 



“ Suffice it to say, that the sum expended on the establishment of proper district asylums, and the 
purchase of land attached to them, may be set down in round numbers, up to the close of last year, 
at a million two hundred and fifty thousand (1,250,000/.)” 

G 863. I 
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18th Report, 
p. 5. 

p. 6. 
p. 8. 



p. 10. 

p. 14. 



p. 18. 

p. 24. 



20th Report, 

p. 18. 

22nd Report, 

p. 6. 



23rd Report. 

p. 11. 



tbe “ proper district asylums ” above referred to being occupied at the date of the 
lepoit by 1,911 probably curable ’ cases, and 6,272 “probably incurable.” We hare 
already called your Grace s attention to the fact that from the date of the Com 
mission down to the present day the objectionable practice of crowding asylums 
with mcurabje cases, unsuitable for admission, has continued to prevail even to a 
eX t e ?h b f° re ' bndeed, some of these asylums have, according to the 
Keports of the Inspectors of Lunacy, almost assumed the character exclusively of 
places of detention for hopelessly demented. Thus, the Killarney Asylum contained 
on the i Slst December 18V7, .16 •• probably curable ” cases, and 238 “probably 
incurable . That asylum originally built for 250 inmates, at a cost of 38 354,/ 
! - now being further enlarged at an additional cost of 10,0001. Tile clsss of 
inmates for whom this lavish outlay has been incurred may be inferred from the fact 
that on the 31st December 1877, of the “ probably incurable" to whom we have 
referred, 4,7 had been m for tw.o years and under five, 56 over five years and under 
10, 23 over 10 years and under 15, and 66 upwards of 15 years. Simlarly it may be 
observed that Omagh Asylum, built m 1853 at a cost of 4,1,4,07 1„ and subsequently 
enlarged in 1871 at a cost of 21,2001., contained, on the 31st of December 1877 327 
probably incurable lunatics, of whom no fewer than 109 were in the asylum upwards 
of 15 years, each pauper costing a larger sum per week than a labouring man can 
manage to earn as wages for the maintenance of himself and a numerous family 
Tne Annual Reports of the Inspectors contain abundant and striking evidence of 
the recent overcrowding of asylums with unsuitable cases, leading of course to fesh 
proposals for erecting new buildings or enlarging the old ones S 
From these reports year after year, and from the successive records of each asylum 
there is the same complaint, .the monotonous repetition of “ overcrowding Zith 
incurable and unsuitable cases, and the consequent necessity of increased asylum 
accommodation We cite a few examples, more for the purpose of illustratS tlm 
character than the extent of the evil complained of* 

The Inspectors in the Annual Heport complain that 

S STwZ 

and therefore unsuitable cases to be 'classified or treated Sdo? The dfaSS, Z ^ 
tanat.cs, and who are thus fixed upon the pnblie rates for support and mainteZce ” dai « e ™ ns 
i ooP^ 9 . 79 P ei sons admitted into asylums as dangerous lunatics bv warrant of iiiQtWa ' tk 

1868, as against 851 admitted by warrant of the Lord Lientenant in the preriZ year a 
tion exhibited no symptoms whatever to justify their committil qnmp nf thl' n • P 10 P 0r - 

‘ blind,’ ‘ crippled/ ‘ helplessly paralyzed,’ 4af and bHnc ? S ieat drtfc deSCnbe( as 

^Xn^oftheT’ bein £ Un i er f ch circums J tance s opposed to reason and common sens?” 33 
Many of the above unfit subjects were sent from workhouses, and after a short rpsidpn™ 1 
were discharged and sent back to their nnions as not being proper cases for asylum rehef J ““ 

In their 19th Report the Inspectors write, speaking of Belfast, 

« Here, as in Armagh, much inconvenience has been experienced from overcrowding” 

iunaS^C-rr * ere . [ “°Tn “:isZL?e be art e h U T ' ^ ^ 

The admissions [to Ennis Asylum"] during 1 the year amounfprl tn 71 <? 00 l* . . 

de S g nl\‘ s ma,llfestl y uuahle to meet the demafid upon its resources ” ongmally 

returned* 0 SngS ** ^ ‘ ™“ id ™»le number are 

WateST 10 « rep ” ted unsuitable 

The Inspectors write, — 

“ 25 were committed under the Act as dangerous lunatics • an.-f nf th OBa i ,l 
as ‘ tranquil and unsuitable,’ and one ‘ apparently not insane.’’ ” ® SS than 1 6 are returned 

1 Undoubtedly the Medical charities of Ireland, as an institution at la,-™ „ 
not equalled in any other country ; but its adaptation in detafl to tL exZZToTX' 1? 
admits of improvement, certamly as regards the insane poor, who, instead of befa „yf 0p ? !a * 10 ” 

to two distinct classes, are at present alike located in the same institution S., ti 
demented, idiots and epileptics constituting a large percentace of inmate^n Z fit f hopelessI r 
properly intended for curable and acute cases. A double iLfeSSSTJ-.r 
too’ pmgres^^y^dvEumii^"’ 10 ’ ex l )end * dlIre is i ne urre d without proportional beiiefits 0 ; ^iTexpenditurej 

“ We might adduce an instance where it was recently in contemplation hv i koarvl 
send about twenty paupers to a district asylum from their then abode on an t0 

scarcely one seemed a proper subject for removal.” i on an examination of whom 
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“ In the course of the year many harmless’and incurable lunatics were committed as dangerous, thus p . 31. 
threatening to occupy the entire accommodation to the exclusion of suitable cases.” [Clonmel F ' 
Asylum.] 

“ We consequently took occasion to observe that were the admissions suitable cases, though it was p. 34. 
to be regretted there was not space sufficient for them, no reasonable objections could be raised, but 
upon finding that the crowded state of the asylum arose from the indiscriminate committal of dangerous 
lunatics, so called, be they blind, dumb, or debilitated by old age, without proper inquiry, we felt it 
incumbent upon us to complain against this monopoly as it were of accommodation, tending as it did to 
exclude legitimate cases.” [Cork.] 



The Superintendent of Limerick Asylum attributes the small percentage of cures 
“ to the long duration of disease before admission, and to the overcrowded state of the 
“ wards.” 

“ We regret, however, to observe that of the 24 males and 6 females committed as dangerous lunatics 
by justices of peace during the year, no less than 20 were considered as unsuitable cases by the 
Resident Medical Superintendent.” 

“ With respect to the accommodation in Irish district asylums, not simply meaning the numbers 
they are made to contain, it is much below requirements, as we have at present almost a thousand in 
them beyond their legitimate complement.” 

“No doubt, extensive as have been the advantages derived from district asylums in Ireland, they 
would be still more perceptible but for their being in many instances congested with hopeless cases.” 



p. 72. 



24th Report, 
p. 7. 

p. 12. 



“ It cannot then be a matter of surprise, from the irregular and constant influx of chronic cases of 25ih Report, 
insanity, and also of imbeciles and epileptics, to asylums, together with the difficulty of procuring their p. 8. 
removal, that those institutions get crowded with hopeless inmates, to the exclusion unhappily, and 
not unfrequently, of regular applicants in the early or acute stages of mental disease, as evidenced by 
the fact that of the 7,741 inmates on the 31st of December last, the incurables numbered 5,243.” 



These extracts contain but a very small portion of the evidence that might be cited 
from these Reports in support of the opinion we have expressed, but quite enough 
to justify our statement that the evil of overcrowding with inciu-able cases, which was 
complained of by the Committee of 1843 and the Commission of 1857, has continued 
to the present day not merely unchecked but in a more aggravated form than ever. 

This table exhibits the progress since the date of the Commission, a period of 
twenty years, of this overcrowding with “ probably incurable ” cases. 









Lunatics 


n Asylums. 






















Probably curable. 


ProDablv incurable. 


31st December. 
















Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1856 


556 


612 


1,168 


1,393 


1,263 


2,656 


1857 


588 


599 


1,187 


1,381 


1,288 


2,669 


18581 


653 


622 


1,275 


1,434 


1,381 


2,815 


1860] 














1861 } 


557 


566 


1,123 


1,659 


1,606 


3,265 


1862 J 














1863 


641 


573 


1,214 


1,798 


1,660 


3,458 


1864 


660 


617 


1,277 


1,805 


1,647 


3,452 


1865 


631 


581 


1,212 


1,898 


1,725 


3,623 


1866 


633 


621 


1,254 


2,028 


1.788 


3,816 


1867 


612 


584 


1,196 


2,136 


1,880 


4,016 


1868 


802 


718 


1,520 


2,329 


1,967 


4,296 


1869 


860 


764 


1,624 


2,522 


2,170 


4,692 


1870 


984 


830 


1,814 


2,590 


2,251 


4,841 


1871 


1,028 


889 


1,917 


2,732 


2,343 


5,075 


1872 


1,044 


854 


1,898 


2,861 


2,381 


5,242 


1873 


1,020 


855 


1,875 


2,947 


2,525 


5,472 


1874 


879 


824 


1,703 


3,193 


2,609 


5,882 


1875 


923 


846 


1,769 


3,219 


2,753 


5,972 


1876 


1,000 


828 


1,828 


3,340 


2,905 


6,245 


1877 


989 


922 


1,911 


3,404 


2,868 


6,272 



A constantly recurring complaint in the 'Reports of the Inspectors is that the Act 
30 & 31 Viet, has led to this great increase of committals of unsuitable cases to 
asylums. That, no doubt, has been one effect of the Act. But it is to be observed, 
that in this respect it has simply increased an existing evil, and not produced a 
new one. But, admitting, as we must do, that this complaint is well founded, 
it is reasonable to ask, how otherwise are these unhappy people to be dealt with ? 
It may be that they are, as alleged, “ unsuitable cases ” for treatment in esta- 
blishments that ought to be reserved for curative purposes ; but has any other 
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accommodation been provided for them ? Though not suitable cases for curative 
hospitals, they are at all events suitable cases for care and humane treatment • and 
not until provision for such treatment is made, ought the door of the Asylum to be 
shut against them . When the Inspectors complain, as they do in their Eighteenth 
Annual Report, that, under the 30 & 31 Yict., of 979 cases committed by magistrates 
tully one-half were unsuitable, exhibiting “ no symptons whatever to justify their 
committal as “ dangerous,” they urge the strongest argument in favour of the esta- 
blishment of intermediate and auxiliary asylums. Eor, whether these and hundreds 
of similar cases are fit subjects or not for treatment in curative establishments to which 
their committal is pronounced by the Inspectors to be “ opposed to reason and common 
sensa, it cannot be supposed that the necessary certificates would have been signed 
or that the magistrates would have committed them, if they had not been suitable 
cases for treatment in asylums of one sort or other. It appeal's from a table printed 
m the Appendix that within the last few years the number of committals b V 
magistrates under the provisions of 30 & 31 Yict. has swelled the total number of 
admissions within ten years from 1,527 to 2,314. More than one half the admissions 
m 1877 were by magistrates under the provisions of the Act in question. However 
unsatisfactory this may be from the point of view of the Lunacy Department it is 
useless to complain of it. It should be met, not by remonstrances and circulars to 
magistrates and repeated complaints by the Inspectors, but by matin'? suitable 
provision for all such cases, taking care that those who are in a condition to pay for 
the maintenance of relatives should be compelled to pay according to their ability 
ihe evil thus referred to cannot be more forcibly illustrated than it is by the following 
minutes of Dr. Nugent and resolution of the Governors of the BaUinasloe Asylum. ° 

fn 2 ! ° f tbe C ° unty R ? SC0 “ m0I ?> 1 thinl h ha s most properly passed a resolution in regard 

to the lax, indeed I venture to say the illegal procedure through which lunatics are now sent to this 
asylum by magisterial warrants physicians too, I fear, certifying to the existence of dangerous 
limatiQs when m truth none exist. Since the 1 st of January fifteen reputed dangerous lunatics have 
vhfience anSmitte< ^ t0 ^ mstltutlon ’ °* w h° m tw0 only have evidenced the slightest indications of 

wJL Th f re are . m , the asy'um at present, from what I observe on going through the divisions with the 
resident and visiting physicians, fully twenty patients who could with common care be very well treated 

neVt BT2° USeS ' ^ ^ adviSaWe that a Hst ° f the parti6S Sh0uld be saSS 



“ (Signed) 



J. Nugent, 

14th March 1868. 



u # i*tn marcn 1868 . 

, -v' . * } say 1 observed many who, it appears to me, were placed here unnecessarily - 

it ‘Sf “” d Ut n r f Ij . d , em ® nt . e<1 ™ d pa sons, who, with little or no trouble, could be well looked 

th 7 Q W 01 hh°uses. Of 97 admissions in the course of the twelve months just expired, I find no less 
than 79 were effected by magistrates warrants, the parties being represented, or rather deposed to as 
dangerous, when the reverse would seem to be the case, -they being quiet and inoffensive on reception 
J can not but think the justices of the peace too frequently exercise the powers vested in them 
jfc} dUe f° nSldera ? 0n ’ r i sult ofwhich » over-crowding asylums, and IfaJSKJSliJS 
traW tly ^ geme f tS ’ Whl £ the ex P e . nse of maintenance is double. A female without feet was 
46 mfu« ed TK ^ ° r tW ° TJ r0m - a poorh ou se ) under police armed escort, and thinly clad, no less than 
11+ !’ rhe “ astei ; °. f the union would have acted correctly had he applied to the Board in the 

fiist instance. The rate-m-aid was intended for lunatics in the proper meaning of the term.” 

“ (Signed) J. Nugent, 

11th March 1876. 

District Lunatic Asylum, Ballinasloe. 

foZLvsi^r 1 ' 8 of the aWe asykm ’ Md ° n the uth 

‘‘Moved by Captain O’Hara, D.L., seconded by Andrew N. Comyn, Esq. J P •— 

r f ldent . Phfmian having reported that many cases sent into the asylum under committal 
warrants, appealing to him to be by no means dangerous, and likely to yield to treatment th 
governors call the attention of the magistrates of the county to the number of these cases sent’in as 
teT r hU tlCS ‘ They 1 m P u eSS i up0n the ma 8 fetrates whafc bas, perhaps, escaped their notice — 
of these case , s coul . d have be , en sen t in under the ordinary form of admission, which would 
cannot do* , 5 ° IT relat &» of s “ ch P atients contribute to their support ^w£ch they 
^ * do ln cases sent in under warrants as dangerous lunatics, and would enable them also to 
discharge such eases as have yielded to treatment without the difficulty that is very properly imposed 
m dangerons committals. Unless the magistrates assist the governors in this the governors cannot 
keep down this ever increasing burden on the ratepayers. That a copy of this be sent to each 

magistrate in the district. That a copy of this resolution be also sent to the Inspectors! 

“R. Y. Fletcher, 

“Resident Medical Superintendent.” 

The suggestion that is sometimes made, to remit this class of cases to the workhouse 
to turn them over to the guardians, so to speak, is one of questionable legality, and in 
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the present condition of many workhouses of unquestionable inhumanity. Guardians 
cannot receive lunatics as lunatics except from the asylum and under very special 
conditions. The sending of this class of cases direct to the workhouse, even if it were 
legal, would he, from every point of view, most unjustifiable. An ordinary pauper 

sent to a workhouse, if suffering from any bodily disease — from fever or smallpox 

is at once sent to the ward specially appropriated for such cases, and is suitably 
treated for his illness, whatever it may be. But for the pauper afflicted with the 
heaviest of human calamities there is, as a general rule, no special provision whatever 
beyond shutting him up under conditions that are as likely as not to increase and 
ultimately perpetuate his disease. It is a matter that should cause the most serious 
reflection in dealing with this question of pauper lunacy that not a few of those 
who are consigned to the “ idiot ward ” of the workhouse might, under an improved 
system, he cured and restored to society. Even in some workhouses, though the 
cases may he exceptional, that is found to he possible. If the case of Cork, referred 
to by Dr. MacCabe, shows efficient management in a particular instance, it also 
indicates the class of cases — “ curable ” — that are sometimes sent to workhouses. 

Unsuitable as is the accommodation for lunatics in Irish workhouses, it appears 
that on the 31st December 1877 there were in these establishments no fewer than 
3,365 patients, who were thus distributed through the 163 workhouses of the whole 
country. There were — 

2 workhouses without any lunatics. 



59 


,, 


having 10 and under. 


49 


„ 


upwards of 10 and not more than 20. 


21 


,, 


upwards of 20 and not more than 30. 


19 


,, 


upwards of 30 and not more than 40. 


6 


„ 


upwards of 40 and not more than 50. 


0 


„ 


upwards of 50 and not more than 60. 


7 




upwards of 60. 



As early as the passing of the Irish Poor Law the pressure of incurable cases upon 
the accommodation of asylums was sensibly felt, and as soon as the workhouses 
were opened efforts were made to convert them, partially at least, into receptacles 
for that class. 

In 1842 a conference took place between the grand juries of the county and city 
of Dublin, at which the following resolution was adopted, and having been signed 
on behalf of the grand juries by Geo. A. Hamilton and Lord Brabazon, was 
forwarded to the governors of the Richmond District Asylum : — 

“ It being a matter of general notoriety that there are at this time numerous lunatics throughout the 
county, some in prison, some in workhouses, and some at large, who by proper treatment in the 
District Asylum might be restored to society, and on whose behalf frequent application for admission 
has been made, but who have not been admitted in consequence of the crowded state of the asylum, 
we proceeded to make inquiries as to the reasons of its being so occupied, and we have to report that 
Mr. Wrigley, the manager, states that of 292 inmates, 150 are declared incurable. 

“ We cannot but remark that the design of the asylum being to receive only curable cases of lunacy, 
it appears to be a departure from that design, and to entail a great additional expense on the counties 
of the district, that the asylum should be occupied by incurable lunatics to the exclusion of persons 
who by timely treatment might be restored,” 

Then follows a list of some 80 cases which are certified by the medical officer of the 
institution as “ affected with chronic insanity, and, being tranquil and harmless, might 
with perfect safety he placed in a workhouse or any similar establishments .” 

Writing so far hack as 1843, the manager of the Clonmel Asylum says, — 

“ There are about 30 persons in this asylum who are perfectly harmless and hopelessly incurable ; 
these harmless and incurable cases supported at 61. per head per annum (the highest rate per Cashel 
Poorhouse Return) in their respective poorhouses or elsewhere, would cost the county but 180/. per 
annum ; whereas supported in the lunatic asylum they come to above 540/. per annum. Moreover 
they occupy beds that could be at the disposal of the governors for those whose attacks of insanity 
are recent, and therefore probably curable, but which by being kept out for want of room, as is at 
present the case with more than 25 applicants, are rendered difficult, if not hopeless, of cure by being 
deprived of that system of discipline and treatment, from which alone there is a prospect of relief. 
This matter, whether as regard economy or the interests of society, requires serious and immediate 
attention. If, however, these cases are not only to remain in the asylum, but such of a similar 
character as present themselves are to be received, the present buildings, new and old, will soon be 
found totally inadequate to meet even one-fifth of the applicants for admission, and your institution 
become a depot of hopeless incurable patients instead of an hospital for the treatment and cure of 
insanity.” 

One of the earliest suggestions for transferring harmless lunatics to workhouses was 
made in a letter of Lord Eliot to the Poor Law- Com m issioners in September 1842. His 
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Lordship communicated to the Commissioners the following extract from a comma 
mention received from the Connaught Lunatic Asylum respecting the transfer to the 
different workhouses of several idiotic and harmless lunatics at present in that 
institution. 1 

• l The *' e i a l . re seve ™ I i dio ‘. i 5.™ d harmless lunatics in this asylum who would be as suitably provided for 
m the workhouses of 'the different unions to which they respectively belong, as snch a tLmfer tonld 
relieve the gaols of the lunatics confined therein. Lord Clancarty is anxious to blow If Government 
could make an arrangement for so desirable an object.” e nt 

The reply of the Commissioners is sufficiently important to he quoted at length. 

“ 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter 
extract of a communication from the Connaught Lunatic Asylum respecting the transfer ^ SIn ^ 
idiots and harmless lunatics to the several union workhouses of the district S ° f C6l tam 

“ Our attention has been frequently drawn to this question, the means provided for the accommodation 
of lunatic persons being notoriously insufficient, and a strong desife in conseqnnce existing fcr 
J33*™* *° the wor hhouses such eases of confirmed lunacy as are beyond the reach of me°dic2 

f 0 j“F pllC a tl01IS ° f lt ‘ nd * he Commissioders have invariably answered that the Irish Poor 
Relief Act made no provision for the relief of insane and lunatic persons, as such but reqSred that 
relief should be administered solely on the ground of destitution, and that if a real y destitute person 
were an idiot or harmless lunatic he would be as fit a subject for admission to the workhouse if the 
guardians so decided, as any other destitute individual ’ 1 cne 

theii p Sntz;ta d s^ 

accommodation of persons of this class. There axe, oi rather there will be, 130: woiSu^es^n Sf 
^Z^£^ dlm ‘ bCPet V ,m!> ’ 1 Whom — ita will thus be prSed inS 

“ To this extent, therefore, will the lunatic asylums be relieved eventually, as the several 
workhonses come into full operation, without resorting to any forced or immediate transfer from one 
to the other, or from the gaols to which unfortunate individuals of this class are now sometimes 
committed for want of room m the lunatic asylums. Whether this will be sufficient to Tee The 
v^teofthe country may perhaps be doubted, and my own impression is that it will not be tound 

" I hope that your Lordship will not consider that I am going beyond the" scope of the reference 
which has been made to me if I venture to state my views in reference to tL lunatic TsT urns 
These are generally large and admirable institutions, supported at a great expense, for the ,S„7on 
and medical treatment of lunatic and insane persons, very many of whom m-e therein T“d a°,d 
thus restored to society; but they are not all cured or susceptible of cure, and, notwiThsILfiT 
insTT eVeIymeanS Wh,cb sk '“ and sc,e ”“ c “ -any remain hopelessly and IncnTabi? 

■ c m 18 1I “ 1 !''‘ ons f hot cases el hitter description must accumulate in every lunatic asylum and 
m fact all the asylums are crowded ; and their capacity for the cure of insanitv in d 

is crippled by this accumulation of chronic cases Hence the too frequent committal of lunaticsto 

“But do not these eiicumstances rather point to a defect in the original constitntion of these 
asylums ? Ought the, no to have been so formed as to provide for the chrome eases which wS 
necessarily remain, as well as for the eases susceptible of cure by skilful treatment ? Ougiuhere 
not, m short, to have been a ehromc ward to every institution for the reception of such Tumble 
cases as the friends and natural relations of the parties were unable to relieve it from ? W 

“The addition of such a chronic ward or wards to a lunatic asylum would leave it open for the 
reception and treatment of curable cases. This would be the most important as wellT The most 
expens.ve portion of its functions ; for this the medical staff would be adapted, and tbe various offiTe.1 
and attendants would be appointed ; whilst for the incurable inmates far less expensive arraTements 
be sufficient CeSSar ^ ’ “ S ‘ * he institati "“> «‘ h ■ addition of keepmSToTd 

“I am fortified in this view by the experience we have had of the lunatic institution at Island 
Bridge, which your Lordship. ,s aware was prepared under our superintendence, for the reception of 
he lunatics previously supported m the old House of Industry, and who were removed from thence on 
ts being declared thewvorkhouse of the North Dublin Union, There were then 350 of these TnatS 
in the house, and for these' were prepared and fatted 1 up, at no great exnense the old ArHTWw R , s 
at Island Bridge, where these, poor people have sinee |e, kep! in a 2te of «h effort aTTe 
unhappy condition is susceptible of ; and they would he in no resfaect bef-fer off If a • 

oTiTberS 5 * **" a-- 

“To add a chronic ward to the present asylums would seem therefore to he the nroner remedv c,, 

the evil complained of, instead of transferring the harmless patients to the workhouses, which were nol 
“eaTcoSlSr^ - ca pab,e of Affording 3 the 

“ In some instances harmless lunatics discharged from the asylums have been received into the 
workhonses, but tint guardians have always admitted such persons on the ground of theTdLiCti™ 
and not, beca use they were idiotic, epileptic, insane, or lunatic. The direct transfer of such 3 T 
from one institution to the other would, however, be very different from this, and wouM be at ySiTT 
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with the provisions of the Poor Relief Act, inasmuch as the inmate of a lunatic asylum can hardly be 
said to be in a state of destitution. 

“ I have, &c., 

“Lord Eliot, M.P., (Signed) Geoege Nicholes. 

&c. <S;c.” 

This letter conveys with clearness the views that have been always entertained by 
the Poor Law Commissioners npon the subject of retaining lunatics in workhouses. 
Amongst the applicants for relief on account of destitution there would always he 
found a proportion afflicted with mental disease. Por these, when not dangerous, 
provision at the time considered to be suitable, was made in workhouses, where they 
were admitted simply on account of being destitute. Lunacy was regarded as an 
accident of their condition, just as any form of bodily ailment might be ; but, unlike 
any person admitted on account of some bodily ailment, the lunatic, as we have 
already observed, does not receive treatment for his special disease. Except in the 
very few cases that have been transferred from asylums no legal declaration of 
lunacy is ever had in cases of admission to the workhouse. No matter what may 
be the character of the mental disease, whether incipient, of recent occurrence, 
“probably curable” or confirmed, “probably incurable,” of foul personal habits, 
no account is taken, or for practical purposes can be taken, of the mental condition of 
the pauper. He is simply consigned to the lunatic or idiot ward, as is the able-bodied 
pauper to his special department. 

In that ward or cell the lunatic is virtually a prisoner, without warrant for detention 
more than of committal. 

According to the return furnished to the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the state of the lunatic poor in Ireland in 1843 accommodation was provided in 
the several workhouses for 2,347 idiots. In the larger workhouses this accommodation 
consisted of “ cells ” together with an associated dormitory ; in the smaller workhouses 
of “ cells ” only. Thus in the Cork Workhouse, originally built for 2,000 inmates, 
the provision consisted of 14 single cells and an associated dormitory with 46 beds ; 
total accommodation, 60. Generally in the smaller workhouses the accommodation 
consisted of three, four, or six cells, each cell for one or two inmates. The dimensions 
of these cells varied from 6' 6" X 7' 6" to 9' 0 " X 8' 6". 

In some of the larger workhouses the accommodation is much better; in others, 
the partition walls have been removed and the cells with the narrow corridor thrown 
into one room. Of these “ cells ” as places of permanent occupation by any class 
of poor we cannot speak in terms of too strong condemnation. When the late 
Lord Monteagle told the Parliamentary Committee on Medical Charities in Ireland 
that these cells were more suited for the imprisonment of malefactors than for the 
accommodation of idiot paupers he did not exaggerate their objectionable character. 

Yet in many workhouses they exist as originally constructed, with their stone 
flooring, heavily bolted doors, and small apertures near the ceiling for light and 
ventilation. 

Although in the preceding letter Mr. Nicholls states that the Commissioners had 
caused idiot wards to be provided in the several workhouses, such provision was not 
at first contemplated, nor was it included in the original plans. Mr. Wilkinson, 
the architect upon whose designs all the workhouses of Ireland were constructed, being 
asked “ what was the extent of provision made in the workhouses for lunatic paupers ?” 
replied, “ There was no provision whatever in the original plans ; it was an after 
provision.” Asked again, “ Was that accommodation so provided intended merely 
“ as a place of safe custody for those who might become lunatic in the workhouses, 

“ or was it with the view of becoming the permanent residence of lunatics ?’ 

Mr. Wilkinson replies, “ No ; it was intended to relieve the other inmates from a 
“ disagreeable class of persons, a few being found in each establishment. It was 
“ never thought they were proper places for them. They were, however, the only 
“ places. There was no room in any other institution.” [Evidence before Commission 
1857, 11287.] Sir Alfred Power, examined before the same Commission, speaking of 
the lunatic wards, observes, “ I certainly never thought them at all proper places for 
“ the treatment of that class of patients, on account of the want of means for exercise 
“ and employment, and the want of sufficient airing grounds.” 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords report, (1843) : — 

“ At the present moment the number of lunatics confined in 69 -workhouses is 471 suffering under r emi ttee 
various types of tire malady, both curable and incurable, violent maniacs, idiots, epileptic patients. 1843 ' ’ 

The evidence of Dr. Phelan, of Mr. Clark, and of the Inspectors General of Prisons, together with the p. x i,v 
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p. -TV 



p. XT. 



p. xvi. 



p. xvi. 



19th Report, 
p. 28. 

20th Report. 
23rd Report, 

p. 102. 



25 th Report, 
p. 8. 



The same Committee observe : 

the sendee of the dSeT WhhouTa tmf 5cLstact ?d 

f%t22£SS3Sm$Bi&8P*S; 

“ d atIick °° the p " of ^ ^ " 

letta! wSlhly quote :“ f d ° Ub * remai “ ed tt WOuU be 1 ' emo ™ d »T *• blowing 

f he resolution directing the master to inform the sfvernor of the Lunatic Asylum Clo, mel ' fh'fif 

: srt aT™ r„Tt h Xt l h : 

without much expense and difficulty ; .Vl ».» T th °T 

say !— Luuatlc rA-sylums, Ireland, Commission (appointed 18B6), page 18 of Report, 

4 It appears to us that there can be no more unsuitable nlaee for tho <■ • 

than the ordinary lunatic wards of the union workhouse. The unfortunate ereatulef hav*™ perS0 ? S 
no one to attend them but some of the other pauper inmates S ^ M commonly 

inclined to concern themselves with looking to their Sants or necessities. The result il Sat f°he cS ® 
ditmn of these wards, and the lunatics detained therein, is usually most unsatisfactorv Tn™? 
the bedding is lll-aittended to, the persons of the lunatics were often most filthv their clothS TT 
and no effort at cleanliness was observable in this apparently condemned division nf d ’ 

In some workhouses, however, the bodily condition of these afflicted beints ■ workhouse, 

to as Ui an asylum, though w, cannot sa£ that in an, 

Surgeon White, one of the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) does not 
consider workhouses suitable places of detention for lunatics, although they may not 
becinable. They have neither apartments nor appliances for suclf class ol persons 
.. f *¥ The apartments are very indifferent ; in fact, there is no comfort 

for them at all. Dr. Ivugent, the other Inspector of Lunatic Asylums “ is in tlie 
ol , m .f eC * m S workhouses in which lunatics Lybe rSd” 

and is of opinion that the accommodation is yery insufficient The rooms 
„ f* exceedmgly small they are ill ventilated. The yards attached to what me 
„ “Uedtlie insane ceffs in those workhouses are very restricted and gloomy without 

„ air. Asked - Have you found that the lunatics have frequently been 

placed under restraint m the workhouses ? ” Dr Slgent replies — 1 y ° 

hornSb f0r 0Ut ' d00r exerase a ” d »e very limited in most oases” (in work- 

- ««"% ***. 

wen JSffl - DOt employed t0 lake chai * e “ f «- ; 

The Inspectors, speakimf of the arrangements for lunatics in workhouses say •_ 
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“ All in them [the workhouses] is cneerless, naked, and monotonous, though clean, orderly, and 26th Report, 
healthy ; in fact, in strict accordance with what workhouses should be.” p. 12. 

“ The arrangement for the accommodation of lunatics in workhouses is very insufficient. First and Evidence of 
foremost, the rooms are exceedingly small : they are ill ventilated. There is no conveniency whatever, Commission, 
either for the comfort or the custody of the lunatics. The yards attached to what are called the 1843. 

‘ insane cells ’ are very restricted and gloomy. * * * The cells are very narrow and miserable.” 

This evidence of the general unsuitability of workhouses under existing arrangements 
for the detention of insane poor we can most strongly confirm from our personal obser- 
vation. We met with several cases of great neglect, and very few cases in which the 
arrangements of the idiot wards were not in some essential respect defective. The worst 
condition of workhouse lunacy is to he found in those unions, — often in remote parts of 
the country, — in which the number of lunatics is too few to induce the guardians to make 
proper provision for them, and yet too many to be allowed to remain without special 
provision for their care and supervision. These are precisely the cases of which, as Dr.Hatchell’s 
they are left unvisited, the Inspectors of Lunacy can have no personal knowledge, evidence, 
The expediency, indeed we might say the absolute necessity, of bringing them together ^^^’ n and 
in reasonable numbers, appropriating and fitting up portions of workhouses for their App.'c o', 
accommodation, appears to us to be for more urgent and far more easy of adoption p. 244. 
than it was in 1857, when the Royal Commissioners reported : — 

“ The lunatic wards originally constructed in the modern workhouses for the reception of lunatics 
are not suitable for that purpose ; and the temporary accommodation provided we generally found 
inadequate and objectionable. * * It has appeared to us, however, that a portion of the accom- 

modation at present existing in some of the workhouses of Ireland might, under proper arrangements, 
be made available for quiet cases of imbecility or idiocy. We should propose, therefore, that one or 
more workhouses in each district (where the largest amount of space accommodation is likely to be 
permanently available) should be selected, and a portion thereof, or the whole, fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the class of lunatics above referred to, with all proper internal fittings required in asylums, 
baths, &c., and should be provided with airing courts for such as may be enabled to take exercise.” 

We hut repeat to-day the same proposal. The objections to it, heretofore urged, 
appear to have been made exclusively by the Local Government Board. The opinion 
of that department upon such a subject must carry great weight, and we desire 
to consider it with the respect to which the high character and the official services 
of Sir Alfred Power, its Vice-President, are so eminently entitled. So far as these 
objections have been yet stated, they are, we believe, expressed in two official commu- 
nications. The first is addressed by the Poor Law Commissioners to Colonel Larcom, 
with reference to a communication from the Governors of the Londonderry Lunatic 
Asylum ; the second is addressed by the Local Government Board to the Guardians 
of the Ballymena Union, with reference to a proposal to appropriate a wing of the 
Ballymena workhouse for the accommodation of a certain number of harmless lunatics 
to he transferred from the district asylum. To this Ballymena case we shall refer 
in a subsequent part of this Report. 

In the letter to Colonel Larcom, dated the first of April 1856, the Commissioners 
observe : — 

“When an application was made to them, at the close of 1854, by the Board of Guardians of the 
Monaghan Union, for permission to allow a portion of the union workhouse to be converted into 
barracks for the accommodation of the militia force, the Commissioners informed the Board of 
Guardians that they did not consider it within the scope of their authority to permit a workhouse, 
or any portion of it, to be appropriated for the purpose proposed, the buildings having been designed 
by the legislature for a totally different purpose. The Commissioners conceive that the objection 
entertained by them to the conversion of workhouse premises to barrack accommodation applies with 
equal force to the conversion of a workhouse into a lunatic asylum, inasmuch as it is not warranted 
by the existing state of the law.” 

Nevertheless, “ the existing state of the law ” remaining unaltered, the rule, though 
inflexibly maintained against pauper lunatics, was relaxed in favour of the military, 
portions of workhouses having been allowed in several instances to be appropriated 
for barrack accommodation. 

Thus far it is clear that from the passing of the 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 33. down to the 
present day the asylum accommodation in Ireland, provided at a very great expense 
and avowedly for curative purposes, has come to be mainly appropriated for a class of 
inmates, “ probably incurable,” who could he as satisfactorily cared for in establish- 
ments far more cheaply constructed, and at a far less annual cost of maintenance. 

This is conclusively shown to have been the case down to 1843 by the Reports of the 
Prison Inspectors and of the Lords Committee that sat in that year ; and from that date 
down to 1857 by the Report and evidence of the Commissioners appointed in that year. 

That it has been perpetuated, and exists to-day not only unamended but even in a more 
aggravated form than it did close upon half a century ago, is established, as we have 
G 868. K 
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just shown, .from tlie Annua] Reports of the Inspectors of 'Lunacy and of. the Medical 
Superintendents of the various district asylums. 

It further appears that although workhouses as at present constituted arc admitted 
mn^+lf 0St ^usmtahie places for the detention of lunatics of any class, they contain 
moie than one-fourth of the pauper lunacy of Ireland. 

nil? ' be °™p™tively little importance to ascertain how this has been 
allowed to come about if the result of such inquiry might not tend to put a check 

upon the continuance of such a system. J n 1 1 ‘ "CCK 

Your Grace will have observed that the Inspectors of Lunacy have reneatedlv 
expressed opinions favourable to the establishment of intermediate asylums. Although 
general suggestions to that effect have been occasionally made to the Govern- 

SifTnnd 0 th 0t l fl m- m * be 0 “ Tes P™. de u oe - relating to the formation of asylum 
to^^ ^^tog olw^umaasmgk case in which a distinct proposal has 
been made and followed up to relieve an existing asylum from the pressure iof 
mciuables by providing intermediate accommodation for that class; nor have we any 
reason to suppose that such a suggestion will be made, or, if made, will be adopted 7 
unless through the direct interposition of the Executive Government. 1 

If the enormous expenditure involved was the only evil' attendant upon the con- 
struction and enlargement of these asylums there might possibly he no sufficient 
with it SO long as cesspayers snbnft pLntl/ to sucVtaSom 
Tbeobn d l i tl>at the Systom °P eratos most injuriously in two directions 

The chaiacter of an asylum as, a cmatlve establishment is impaired by it, and admission 

curative treatment. 
the °P mlons of different authorities are very far 
indeed fiom exhausting the evidence that might he adduced in support of these views • 
but they are quite sufficient to establish, in the interest of the insane poor and of the 
tax-paying public, the necessity, of such a change in the existing' system as shall make 
moie suitable provision for the. one at less cost to the other. 8 The means by which 
this may be done is indicated with sufficient distinctness in the evidence Already 
referred to m this Report. We shall recapitulate them briefly, aud state the grounds 
upon which we think they should be adopted. * giouncts 

Our proposals are : — 

T ? in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of 8 & 9 Viet c 107 the 
!S> ng i 22 s S ould be . so classified as that a certain number shmfld be set 

apart as hospitals for the Curative treatmentof insanity. 

east?’ Tto otllers stenid, be apprropriated as asylums for a certain class of chronic 

3rd. While for a third class, the quiet and harmless, proyision should be made in 
portions of workhouses, set apart and suitably fitted up for the purpose as aSflSs 
The expediency of providing two classes of lunatic asylums has been advocated from 
a, very early period of asylum admimstration. As far back as tile year 1836 Dr Phelan 
to whose evidence wo, have already referred, called attention not merely to ' the evils of 
the then existing system, hut to the necessity of correcting them by such a classifica- 
tion of lunatics as we now suggest. “ It appears to me,” Dr. Phelan wrote in 1835,- 

“ that many serious objections lie to the proposal of enlarging the district asvlums mprolv fnr 
accommodation of incurable lunatics, and that when these objections are exLinedThe vTill L fmSd 
so valid as perhaps to induce the proper authorities to hesitate J in enlarging these institutions •fj/S? 
purpose only. It is now universally admitted that fits treatment ofcurfble insane ^ pe sous till hi 
most efficient when moral and medical management are' judiciously combined ,nd thm 1 

Ms where the one happens to be defective, though the IhTbS^ 

the case, it is evidently desirable that the moral governor of a lunatic asylum shoiflS uot have dS 
his care a greater number of patents than he is capable of keeping cdnstimtly under close obsemSi 1 
o hmwrse, m proportion as that number increases, his means of observing their habits and diwb mw 
dimmish m an equal ratio. It must, therefore, be an objection to the pnlanrement -r ... i I f 01 ,' 
contain 100 or 150 lunatics, to have them made still larger, in order- that chronic incrffnbmolatf wblcb 
them dm b ted b If s f h , bo rec oived, the moral governor’s attention must be more or less occunied 3 
i&5S b 2£* m 'S b ‘ be mnch more usefully engaged with reliable patients; but if he sSd not 
think it necessary to devote any attention to the incurable class, a very probable circnmslnn™ SS 
leave them to the care of an inferior person, merely considering that order c md 

coemon td prompt 

superior asylum where this system of restraint is befttrWl#a®^«iSy h edllff 
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fro'mC Several' years* close observation of this class of lunatics,. I am quite convinced 'that . the iheans 
necessary to restrain such violent incurables are so simple and so readily enforced that this , argument, 
if such it may be called, carries no weight. 

“ Seeing that no advantages of any importance are likely to arise from crowding all the curable and 
incurable pauper lunatics of one or more counties into a district asylum, but, on the contrary, that 
certain disadvantages are sure to attend it, would it not be better that the latter class were provided 
for in local county institutions, if it be admitted, and I know not how any one practically acquainted 
with the subject can deny it, that all the, purposes for which such-patients are confined can be there as 
well accomplished ? 

“ I would therefore suggest that no further addition be. made to the district asylums, unless it be 
found necessary to enlarge them for the admission of a greater number of curable or believable cases, 
and that, after due inquiry as to the probable number of pauper incurable lunatics, each county 
should be compelled to establish an institution large enough for their accommodation. This being done, 
the district asvlums would be rendered much more' useful, as, none but patients likely to be improved 
by moral or medical treatment being admitted, the entire and undivided attention of the manager and 
physician could be bestowed on them, and a better system of classification more easily adopted. 
Were this done, it should be an understanding that, according as the inmates of the superior institution 
become incurable, they should be admitted, with the consent of their friends, into the county asylum ; 
and, on the other hand, if, as will sometimes occur,. a patient in the latter show signs of improvement, 
he should be transferred to the former, that a fair trial may be given him.” 

Dr. Plielau then points out with clearness the large pecuniary saving that would he 
effected by such an arrangement, and urges with great force the benefit that would he 
conferred upon a large class who are too poor to pay for accommodation in private 
asylums, though able to contribute a portion of the cost of maintenance for relatives 
in district asylums. 

In 1843 the Select Committee on Medical Charities recommended by resolution 



that . . .... . _ 

“Either a wdrd' for chronic and incurable cases be provided in every asylum, or that hospitals for 
incurable patients of every class should be established for districts of suitable size. 

Deferring to such a proposal, Lord Monteagle, who was examined before that 
Committee, observed— 

ft If you were to add to the existing lunatic asylums a ward sufficient to provide accommodation fo 

the chronic cases, you must increase the size of those establishments very largely indeed * * _ * 

My opinion, therefore, is undoubtedly that it would be more advantageous if within the several districts 
you had separate establishments for the incurable cases, to which they could be sent from the various 
asylums, and where they could be managed under such physical and moral treatment as was best 
suited to those particular classes of' malady.” j 

Mr. "White, who in 1843 was Inspector-General of Prisons, having, the duty of 
inspecting asylums as well as prisons, gave evidence before the Committee of the 
House of°Lords on the State of the Lunacy Poor in Ireland. He was asked— 

“Do you not consider if an establishment was entirely appropriated to chronic and incurable cases 
they could be supported in that separate establishment at a lower rate than they are now supported in 
the district asylum ?” 

“ And' by their transfer would there not be a space left in the district asylum for the application of 
the curative process to more recent, cases?” j 

“Considerable.” ;• . , v ji. . . ,, i , " ,, , 

“ Therefore, the system would be more efficacious in its results, and more eejonomy would be 
produced ?” . . | : i ' i : ! 

“ That is my opinion.’’ 

The Eight Honorable ; Anthony E, Blake, examined before the same Committee, is 
asked — i ; • | 

“Do you consider the number of district lunatic asylums; which are ten, are adequate for the 

pmqfos'e?’’. ‘ I 1 ! 1 | 

“From the inquiries which I have made I should be inclined to think that the number would be 
sufficient if. you confine them strictly to the -curable lunatics; but I do not think the number at all 
sufficient for curable and incurable lunatics, nor dp I think it desirable that cubbies' and incurables 

should remain permanently in the same institution.” r o 

“ Do you mean by ‘ not the same institutibn ’ ‘ not the 1 same wards . | 

“No; I think- it would be desirable to have separate institutions for curable lunatics; because those 
curable lunatics require a degree of medical attention which the incurables do not. 

Dr. Conolly, % distinguished Superintendent of . the Hanwell Asylum, asked before 
the same Committee— 

“Supposing the. county of Middlesex were desirous of -relieving Hanwell- from' the accumulation of 
incurable patients by way of extending its curative powers, do you think that would be most advan- 
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tageousty done by adding to the present building wards for the chronic and incurable cases, or by the 
transfer of those cases to sonje other place ?” ’ U J 111 L 

“ Undoubtedly by the transfer of them to another building.” 

The Eeyerend E. M. Clarke, who was chaplain of the gaol of the county of Donegal 
and local inspector of the prison, is asked— ° 

“ Are the Committee to collect from your evidence that the accommodation provided for the lunatic 
as imperfect hi ^7S7t7 " U “ i8 Ui* of the cas:, iHS 

“ Certainly.” 

“ TIow would you propose to remedy this inconvenience ?” 
relieyedS7States.” es,ablishme,It *» “curable cases, by which the district asylums would be 

“ Y on have stated that in your judgment a separate establishment ought to be provided for the 
incurable ; how would you propose such all establishment to be provided ? ° P lor me 

I would propose that a depdt (as it were) should be formed in some convenient situation to which 
a certain number of district asylums could send their incurable cases,” situation, to which 

Our object m referring to this evidence, which, were it necessary, we could greatly 
streng hen from other sources, is not simply to enforce the expediency of removing 
incurable eases from curative establishments, but to show that this view was enter- 
tained so far hack as 1835, and was subsequently urged by witnesses of the highest 
authority. Nor was it thrown out merely as a suggestion. A definite scheme for 
giving eftect to it was laid before the Lords’ Committee of 1843. That scheme 
suggested by Mr. Clarke, to whose evidence we have just referred, is worth repro- 
ducing as an illustration of the more reasonable views of asylum organisation that 
prevailed upwards of 30 years ago. & 

Proposed Districts for Asylums for Incurable Lunatics and Idiots. 



Number of Number 

t Incurable allowed to 
Cases in each, each Asylum 
calculated at for 
Two-thirds. Incurables. 



Number Number of Number 

from each at Incurable allowed to 
present in Cases in each, each Asy lum 
District calculated at for 

Asylums. Two-thirds. I Incurables. 



Antrim 

Armagh 

Donegal - 

Londonderry 

Fermanagh 

Monaghan 

Down 

Tyrone 



Queen’s County - 50 



Number 5. 
Tipperary 
Waterford 
Clare 
Limerick 



Roscommon 
Leitrim 
Cavan - 
Meath 
Westmeath 
Longford 
King’s County 
Louth 



Number 6. 

Cork - - 433 

Kerry - - 99 



2,488 | 1,655 

Total incurable in confinement 1st Ja- 
nuary 1843 



Speaking of this scheme, Mr. Clarke observes — 

7 h °>«h 51X districts have at present 2,448 in the district asylums and in the Cork Asvlnm to 
Prisons (1842, the total of incurable’ cases eonhnedio ! 
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in gaols, and everywhere else, amounted to 2,474, and the six establishments which I propose would 
accommodate 226 above that number.” 

If the principle of that proposal had been adopted when it was made, and been 
applied from time to time to meet the increasing want of lunacy accommodation, 
not only would a very large expenditure have been saved, but more suitable provision 
would have been made for the different classes of insane poor. Unless that principle 
be adopted now, late though it he, the history of the next 30 years will simply he a repe- 
tition of the last. The Committee of the House of Commons which in 1868 inquired 
into the Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland, reporting with reference to “ the great 
and increasing expense of lunatic asylums,” observes — 

“There are at present 23 lunatic asylums in Ireland, and unless some alteration be made as to the 
class of persons sent to them a considerable number of new asylums will have to be erected 

Although, several years before this Report was made, a Royal Commission had 
suggested what we suggest now, that a considerable number of “ the class of persons 
sent to them ” should be sent to workhouse auxiliaries, and though legislative provision 
was subsequently made for giving effect to the suggestion, yet the recommendation of the 
Commission and the provision of the law have to the present day been equally dis- 
regarded. Nor can we see much reason to suppose that any change in the direction in- 
dicated will be effected, except, as we have already said, through the interference of the 
Executive. Eor although the lunacy which is cared for in asylums is essentially a part 
of the general pauperism of Ireland, the Local Government Board is not responsible 
for the control of it, nor has that department any direct interest in the improvement 
of asylum administration. The Inspectors of Lunacy, on the other hand, have no 
personal or official knowledge of the unhappy condition of a large class of the lunatics 
in workhouses, and may not, therefore, he sufficiently alive to the urgent need of 
improving it. So long as there is no interference with the existing arrangements of 
workhouses, the Local Government Board appear to he satisfied ; and so long as the 
Lunacy Inspectors can succeed in securing assent to the erection or enlargement of 
costly asylums, no serious effort will apparently he made to give effect in any other 
direction to proposals of which they have themselves constantly approved. It will, 
indeed, we cannot refrain from observing, he a grievous calamity to the most 
afflicted and helpless class of the poor, and a well-founded cause of complaint to the 
already “ awfully mulcted cesspayers,” to adopt Dr. Nugent’s expression, if any want 
of departmental* support or co-operation should he allowed to retard improvements 
provided for by legislation, recommended by every competent authority as yet 
consulted upon the subject, and that we venture to hope we shall he able to satisfy 
your Grace are at once both economical and practicable. 

According to the last Report (the 27th) of the Inspectors of Lunacy, the total 
number of lunatics of which that department has cognizance was, — under care 
12,380, thus distributed 





■ Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


In public or district asylums - - - 


4,393 


3,790 


8,183 


In the Dundrum or central asylum for criminals 


133 


34 


167 


In Lucan Government asylum - - - 


4 


18 




In private asylums - - - - 


249 


387 




In poorhouses .... 


1,268 




3,365 


Amounting to an aggregate of 


6,047 


6,326 


12,373 



In addition to these, there was, according to a corrected return furnished to us 
through the kindness of Colonel Hillier, Inspector General of Constabulary, and of 
Captain Talbot, the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, 6,709 lunatics at large, 
making a total of 19,082. We do not propose to refer to the lunatics in the 
Dundrum Asylum for Criminals, in Lucan Government Asylum, or in private 
asylums. Our observations will apply exclusively to lunatics in district asylums, in 
workhouses, and “ at large.” 

The 8,183 lunatics in asylums are thus distributed:— 
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Armagh 

Ballinastoe — 

Belfast 

Carlow 

Castlebar 

Connel 

Cork, 

Down - 
Ennis 

Enniscortliy - 
Kilkenny - 
Killarney - 
Letterkenny 
Limerick - 
Londonderry 
Maryborough 
Monaghan 
Mullingar - 
Omagh . - 

Richmond - 
Sligo 
Waterford 



Counties comprised, in present Districts. 



Armagh ... 

Galway, Roscommon, town of Galway 
Antrim, Carriekfergus (town) 

Carlow, Kildare - ?c •, - - 

Mayo - - . ‘ - 

Tipperary (N. and S.R.)- 
, Cork' (including city Cork) - 
Down - .. 

Clare ‘ - . 

Wexford 

Kilkenny and city - - - 

Kerry - - ■ ■ -i 

Donegal - ; . - 

Limerick and city - ; - 

Derry - - 

King’s and Queen’s - - 

Monaghan nlicl Cavan - 
Westmeath, Meath, Longford - - 

Tyrone, Fermanagh. . ; , 

Dublin, Wicklow, Louth, Drogheda (town) 
Sligo aiid Leitrim - - 

Waterford and city - - 

Total - . . - 



| ' M. . 


r. 


1 Total. 


' M. 


i. 


Total. 


88 


74 


162 


109. 


78 


187. 


276 


160, 


436 


237 


187 


424 


240 


180 


420 


237 


202 


439 


125 


125 


250: 


115 


107' 


222 


175 


125 


300 


167 


110 


277 


210 


175 


385 ' 


203 


172 


375 


1 250 


250 


500: 


382 


• 364r, 


746 


150. 


150, 


300 


179 


124 


303 


130 


130 


260 


137 


121 


258 


. Z 44 


144 


288 


149 


120 


269 


‘ • 108 


108 


216 


1 124 


104 


228 


110 


110 


220 


169 


108 


277 


175 


175 


350 


185 


123 


308 


250 


250 


500 


211 


226 


437 


156 


. 106 


262 


154 


108 


262 


130 


130 


260 


132 


114 


246 


216 


198 


414 


198 


158 


356 


. 200 : 


200 


400 


233 


199 


432 


.. 256 


.254 


510 


279 


210 


489 


, 505 


• 595. 


1,100 . 


493 


568 


1,061 


187 


143 


330 


179 


142 


321 


1 150 


150 


300 


121 


145 


266 


4,231 


3,932 


8,163 


4,393 


3,790 


8,183 



Remaining 
in Asylums on 
3 1 st December. 1677. 



xn win De seen irom this statement that the gross .numbers in tbe 22 asylums 
exceeded the nominal- accommodation by 20. It will also be seen that of the 22 
district asylums, as many as 12 contained upwards of 300 inmates each, seven of them 
containing upwards of 400 inmates. 

“We entertain strong objections,” say the Commission of 1857, “to the erection of asylums upon 
too large a scale ; and although we are aware that the patients who are considered incurable may call 
for comparatively little of the resident medical .officer’s time, yet there are few, if any, asylums in 
Ireland wuere the number of beds in the existing buildings, supposing them all to be occupied by cases 
not considered incurable, is not more than equal to the extent of attendance which can be afforded by 
any one individual. Dr. Nugent says, “I consider a building that would accommodate 250 or 300 
inmates to be a reasonably sized asylum for the efficient treatment of insanity.” 

Yet the latest improvement appears to have been to enlarge the Cork asylum so a 
to accommodate 750 inmates. Of 746 inmates in that asylum at the date of the last 
Report of the Inspectors 489 arc classed as “ probably incurable.” 

Prom the .unequal distribution of cases, the mimbers ill some of these asylums are 
much more in excess of the accommodation than in others. In no single asylmn in 
Ireland, however, does the number of “probably curable” approach the amount of 
available accommodation. • I't- is safe to say that not more than 30 per cent of the 
insane in Irisli asylums are suitable subjects for « curative ” treatment. If then 
certain asylums. could he set -apart- exclusively for the curative treatment of 2 500 
cases, the remainder, amounting to less 1 than 6,000, might be distributed . in . the other 
asjdums, and m a certain number, of auxiliaries, in -conneciion with workhouses. 

Of the 5,683, the! “ probably incurable,” a large proportion may be suitably accom- 
modated m the workhouse auxiliaries, to which we shall refer presently. Thus, as we 
beheve, ample accommodation may be provided for the whole of the indoor lunacy of 
Ireland at almost a fractional outlay in proportion to, what: must be incurred in order 
to meet the usual requirements of the department of lunacy administration. 

Our first suggestion is that the 22 existing asylums should be classified ; a certain 
number being appropriated as hospitals for the curative treatment of the insane 
the others as asylums for the care and maintenance; of chrome lunatics. ’ 

The classification of asylums, recommehded in Ireland more than 40 years dfej was 
provided for by subsequent legislation. By the 15tli section of the 8 & 9 Viet. c.’ 107 
the Lord Lieutenant, with the advice and consent of the. Privy Council, is empowered to 
“ ord ® r any existing asylum may he... excrusiteiyjapprppriated for tie 'sole .and exclusive 
reception, custody and treatment of a particular class' of pauper lunatics distinguishable by the -nature 
or "incurable 0 ’ 1 ’ ° f ^ dlSeaSe ’ and whefcher recen t m its origin, or chronic, or Avhether considered curable 

That tMs provision of the Act has neycr T>een ' applied, can only be accounted for 
by the fact of its existence having been overlooked by the Inspectors of Lunacv 
Dr. Hatchell, apparently unaware of the provision in question, being asked whether the* 
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advantage that would result from the classification of asylums would be' ••sufficient’ to 

justify an application for power to effect it, replies that he “ thinks it would.” It Dr. Hatcheli, 

“ never suggested itself, to him to make such a classification, nor did he ever hear his Ev. 1692-3. 

“ colleague say so.” The opinion of Dr. Nugent as to the advantage of such classifi- Ev. 1694. 
cation is still more distinct. He is asked — 

« Do you think it would be desirable to give, to whatever authority might exist for the supervision Dr. Nugent, 
of lunacy, legislative power to classify lunatic asylums ?” • '' Ev. 2221. 

“ I think it would be very judicious to do so.” 

“And if such power existed, do you think the lunacy inspectors would avail themselves to a Ev. 2222. 
considerable extent of such a power ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And possibly some asylums may have an excess of incurable cases from the want of such a Ev. 2223. 
power ? ” 

“ Not only may have an excess, but positively have an excess, from want of such a power.” 

‘‘ But giving this power, and leaving it to the discretion of the Board, would it be useful?” Ev. 2224. 

“ Certainly. By doing that, you arrive at the great point.” ... 

“ Do you think that the power of classifying lunatic asylums, if it were given by legislation, and the Ev. 2227. 
making of provisions of a nature that I shall call your attention to just now, would prevent the building 
oflunatic asylums upon the same scale as they have been built upon during the last thirty years ? ” 

“ I think it would to a very considerable extent.” 

Other witnesses, not less entitled by their position and experience to speak with 
authority upon such a subject, give evidence still more emphatic in favour of classify- 
ing asylums in the way we propose. Dr. Robertson, the medical superintendent of 
the Monaghan District Asylum, Dr. Lalor, of 1 the Richmond Asylum, Dr. Patrick 
Cullinan, visiting physician of the Ennis Asylum, Dr. Daxon, of the Ennis Asylum, 
and Dr. Berkeley, of the Mullingar Asylum, all men of great experience, approve 
of the proposal; as does also Dr. MacCabe, one of the inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who, as medical superintendent of the Dundram Criminal Asylum 
and the Waterford District Asylum, has had ample opportunities of forming an Dr. Robert- 
opinion upon the subject- Dr. Robertson is of opinion that the classification of 1541 _ 3 
asylums in accordance with the provision of the 8th and 9th Yict. c. 107. would <v ‘ 

“ fully meet” the difficulty of providing for the great increase of lunacy. Dr. Lalor Dr. Lalor, 
is of opinion, that the removal of the presumably incurable cases would facilitate Ev. 1864. 
the working of the establishment as a curative hospital ; that the interchange of Ev. i 860 , 
patients, sending the presumably curable to one establishment, and the incurable Ev. 1865-6. 
to anotlier, “ would be a great improvement,” “ a wonderful improvement on the Dr. Daxon, 
present system.” Dr. Daxon thinks that if accommodation could be provided else- Ev. 2376. 
where for a large per-centage of the incurable cases of his asylum, the advantages of 
the asylum as a curative establishment would . be very much increased. Dr. Berkeley Dr. Berkeley, 
t hink s that the classification of asylums to which, we are referring “ would, be most Ev - 2318 - 
desirable on the grounds of public policy and economy.” This view Dr. Berkeley Ev. 2317. 
has long consistently entertained,- and- has frequently urged in-his- communications Er.MacC.^e, 
with the governors of bis asylum. Dr. MacCabe, asked whether, in his opinion, the iv * 
classification -of -asylums, appropriating| a certain number as curative establishments, 
and others for the detention and care of presumably incurable cases, replies, without 
hesitation, — 

“ I have not the slightest doubt on the subject. It would enable the, existing staff of the asylum to 
devote themselves to the care of individual curative cases, instead of having their attention distributed 
over a large number, the vast preponderance of which are incurable. You could give all the care to the 
curable if you got rid of the incurable.” . 

Dr. Patrick'- 'Cullman .Has’ for ; iU^ny'.years considered the expediency of making other 
provision for the class of lunatics in workhouses, and long since proposed that there 
should be a separate asylum for them.. The, Ennis Asylum is not crowded, as the 
harmless and incurable are drafted to the workhouses by the Resident Medical Super- 
intendent. There are in the asylum 258 patients, of whom 204 are chronic and 
incurable j cases, besides 16 epileptics cases, in fact, that require only such care and 
attention and discipline as may be. necessary for their comfort and bodily health, 
and on whom a curative treatment would be thrown away.. . There aye 158 quiet and 
orderly, but insane. Dr. Cullman would not be, disposed to transfer more than 67 of 
these to a workhouse auxiliary. This number he has fixed as the result of a census he 
has made. This would leave a balance of 137 incurables, many of whom are only 
moderately tranquil. Dr. Cullinan certainly thinks that if accommodation could be 
found elsewhere for this balance of incurables, less those that might be kept for the 
service of the house, it would be advantageous for, this asylum to be made a curative 
hospital. He thinks that the establishment of three classes of asylums, — 1st, for the 
curable,— 2nd,; for the reception of chronic insane, requiring special care, and whom it 
might be desirable to place where the accessions for restraint might be brought to 
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bear in cases of relapse or emergency, — and, 3rd, the workhouse auxiliaries for harm- 
less and incurable, would be based on sound theoretical and technical principles. 

The last witness to whom we shall refer as favourable to the proposal to classify 
asylums is one who gives to it the sanction of the highest authority. Sir Dominick 
Corrigan was a member of the Commission which inquired into the condition and 
management of Irish lunatic asylums, and took an active part in its proceedings. His 
opinion, therefore, is not simply that of a witness of the highest professional position 
and attainments, but of one who has had special opportunities of ascertaining the 
defects of Irish lunacy administration, and of appreciating any suggestion for remedy- 
ing them. As the evidence of the other witnesses to whom we have referred is sup- 
ported by the authority of Sir Dominick Corrigan, a leading member of the former 
Commission, the proposal to classify asylums is submitted to your Grace with the 

greater confidence as to its expediency. Looking to the evidence before us, it is 

impossible to doubt that the efficiency of asylums as curative establishments is 
impaired by the pressure upon them of incurable chronic cases, or that the retention ill 
them of cases that could be satisfactorily treated in establishments much less expen- 
sively managed, is the main cause of the great expenditure in the erection of new 
asylums. In reply to the question — 

r. Nugent, “ To classify the asylums, and reserve to the proper authorities the mode of doing that, you think 

v. 2226. would be the best organisation of lunacy administration that could be obtained ?” 

Dr. Nugent replies, — 

“ Yes j S 1 .® impression on my mind for many years has been so. I consider that the public at largo 
were awiully mulcted from sending individuals to asylums, and maintaining them there at 24/ when 
they would be as well taken care of for 14/. or 12/.” 

Sir D. Cor- Assuming then that the classification of asylums is, as Sir Dominick Corrigan 
rigan, expresses it, “ most desirable,” there remains only to consider whether it is practicable 
Ev. 2292 . and how it can be best effected. 1 

There are in Ireland, as we have already stated, 22 district lunatic asylums which 
afford accommodation for 8,163 patients. The total number in them on the 31st 
December 1877 was 8,183, thus classified : — 

Probably curable, 1,911. Probably incurable, 6,272. 

The following tabular statement is a fair estimate of the whole of the lunacy of all 
classes to be provided for. Por cols. 1 and 2 we would appropriate, as we have iust 
observed, certain asylums, selected as the most suitable. In addition to the patients 
under treatment in these curative establishments there would be retained in each of 
them a certain proportion, probably 50 males and 50 females, from cols. 3 and 4. 

Prom the remainder of cols. 3 and 4 we would appropriate the other asylums 

providing for cols. 11 and 12 (which represent the sums of cols. 5, 6, V, S, 9, and lb) 
in workhouse auxiliaries. 



For Care or Treatment in 
District Asylums. 



For Care in the New Workhouse Auxiliary 
Asylums. 



Asylum District. 


Counties. 


Lunatics in District Asylums. 


Already 

Workhouses 
31st Dec. 
1877. 










Probably 

Curable. 


Chronic 
Incurable 
requiring 
special Care. 


Chronic 
Insane for 
transfer to 
Auxiliary 
Asylums. 


One tenth 
of the 
Lunaties 


Total 

of 

Class III. 






M. 


F. 


M. 


I-'. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 






1- 


2 - 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 








Province 


p Ulster. 


























Armagh 


Armagh - 


34 


23 


65 


51 


10 


4 


16 


43 


12-6 


6‘9 


39 


54 


Belfast 


Antrim - 


67 


41 


139 


137 


31 


24 


134 


214 


27-0 


15-4 


192 


253 


Downpatrick 


Down' 


43 


28 


116 


79 


20 


17 


52 


96 


22-4 


17-9 


94 


131 


Letterkenny 


Donegal 


20 


16 


116 


77 


49 


30 


35 


49 


21-2 


17-3 


105 


• 96 


Londonderry 


Londonderry 


20 


19 


131 


87 


3 


2 


32 


53 


14-1 


7-4 


49 


62 


Monaghan 


Monaghan 


9 


4 


89 

75 


64 

69 


14 

7 


11 

4 


24 

15 


26 

35 


13-4 

10-4 


8-7 

5-7 


51 

32 


46 


Omagh 


Fermanagh 

Tyrone 


27 

66 


20 

49 


47 

104 


28 

75 


9 

27 


13 

24 


6 

34 


17 

30 


18-8 


5-9 

13-3 


24 

80 


36 

67 






290 


206 


882 . 


(367 


170 


129 


348 


563 


149-1 


98-5 


666 


790 
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For Care or Treatment 
District Asylums. 



For Care in the New Workhouse Auxiliary 
Asylums. 



District. 






PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 
2l - - I Tipperary 



Killarney 



Limerick 



Waterford 



Waterford 



Province of Leinster. 
- | Carlow 
Kildare 



Carlow 



Enniscorthy 

Kilkenny 

Maryborough 



Wexford 



Kilkenny 

King’s Co. 
Queen’s Co. 



Mullingar 



Longford 



Westmeath 



Kichmond 



Dublin 
Louth - 
Wicklow 



Province of Connaught. 
asloe - - j Galway 

Koscommon 



Castlebar 



Leitrim 

Sligo 



Munster 



Connaught 





Lunatics in 


istrict Asylum 






j? 






Probably 

Curable. 


Chronic 
Incurable 
requiring 
special Care 


Chronic 
I Insane for 
transfer to 
[ Auxiliary 
Asylums. 


Workhouses 
31st Dec. 
1877. 


One- tenth 
of the 
Lunatics 
at large. 


To 

Class 


M. 


r. 




F. 


M. 

5. 


F. 

6. 


M. 

7. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 

' 11. 


17 


20 


147 


116 


39 


38 


51 


96 


16-8 


14-4 


107 


85 


. 109 


257 


222 


40 


33 


106 


246 


30-7 


21-2 


177 


18 


19 


102 


86 


17 


16 


72 


.127 


15-1 


7-7 


104 


10 


6 


149 


93 


10 


9 


13 


22 


10-8 


8'6 


34 


18 


22 


173 


187 


20 


17 


65 


111 


13'3 


7-8 


98 


58 


64 


53 


73 


10 


8 


39 


92 


6-6 


5-1 


56 


206 


240 


881 


777 


136 


121 


346 


694 


93-3 


64-8 


575 


24 


8 


20 


31 


5 


2 


13 


19 


4-3 






17 


22 




37 


4 


7 


20 


29 


8-0 




32 


10 


8 


133 


107 


6 


5 


56 


60 


14-2 


7-5 


75 


54 


44 


27 


37 


43 


23 


33 


46 


9*6 


11-6 


86 


20 


16 


29 


26 


22 


8 


24 


38 






54 


16 


15 


29 


44 


16 


5 


21 


29 


6-3 


4-5 


43 


16 


12 


32 


24 


2 


6 


10 


18 


A_7 


3-8 




25 


14 




57 




5 


35 


53 








24 


14 


61 


58 


7 


9 


23 


30 


8-5 




39 


103 


166 


115 


90 


142 


215 


133 


226 


aiil 






13 


15 


23 


6 


25 


21 


55 


60 


7-3 






22 


16 




8 


21 


18 


12 


41 


5-2 


4-2 


























344 


350 


586 


525 


296 


324 


435 


649 


98-1 


70-4 


828 












==== 












30 


30 


111 


44 




29 


37 


54 








50 


40 


19 


32 


10 


12 


31 


49 


10-4 


7-6 


51 


17 


10 


135 


92 


15 


8 


35 


44 


11-4 


10-3 


61 


25 


18 


55 


41 


19 


22 


15 


12 


7 • G 




42 


25 


17 


33 


14 


22 


30 


21 


32 


7-5 


6-3 


51 


147 


115 


353 


238 


83 


101 


139 


191 




44-3 


275 


290 


206 


882 


667 


170 


129 


348 


563 


49-1 


98-5 


666 


206 


240 


881 




136 


121 


346 


694 


93-3 


64-8 


575 


344 


350 


586 


525 


296 


324 


435 


649 


98-1 


70-4 


828 1 


147 


115 


353 


223 


83 


101 


139 


191 


52-4 


44-3 


275 


987 


911 


2,704 


,192 


685 


675 


,268 

■ 


,097 |3 


92-9 |2 


"8-0 I 


,344 3, 



Having then, in the first instance, to make provision for the “ probably curable,” 
we would appropriate for then* accommodation such asylums as, from locality 
and structural arrangements, may be considered the best adapted for the purpose. 
These asylums should he the curative hospitals of separate districts, which should 
comprise, in addition, certain asylums for such incurable cases as might require 
special care, and of workhouse auxiliary asylums for harmless demented cases. By 
that distribution provision would be made for the treatment of the whole of the 
curable cases, leaving a reasonable number of vacant beds in each of the hospital 
asylums. Of the “ probably incurable,” upon a very moderate calculation, 1,360 may 
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be removed to the auxiliary asylums that we propose in connection with workhouses. 
The remainder of the “ probably incurable ” Would be distributed among the existing 
district asylums, being considered suitable cases for those establishments. The relief 
that would be afforded to the district asylums by the accommodation provided m work- 
houses would, not only without impairing, but as we believe by increasing, the efficiency 
of lunacy administration, leave a margin of spare room in asylums of both classes, 
so large as to obviate for many years to come the necessity of continuing the expen- 
diture in the erection and enlargement of asylums which has been going on for so long 
a time upon so lavish a scale. , „ 

The detailed arrangements of such a classification of asylums as we propose would, of 
course, be left to whatever department may he ultimately charged with the lunacy 
administration of the country. Although we have satisfied ourselves that it can be 
carried into effect in every district in Ireland, we do not propose to enter into the 
details of how it can be done, further than may be necessary for the purpose of 
illustration. We take for that purpose the portion of l Ireland in Which there appears 
to be at present the most urgent need of additional asylum accommodation. Tor a 
considerable time the Inspectors of Lunacy have been insisting upon the necessity' ot 
building a new asylum for Londonderry, a new asylum for the county of Antrim, 
and of greatly enlarging the asylum of Armagh. We think it can be shown that 
the existing asylums, together with portions of workhouses, which can very well be 
appropriated to the purpose, could amply provide for the whole of the lunacy of the 
province of Ulster. If this jbe practicable in a district in j which the want of accom- 
modation appears : to be most urgent, there can be no feason to doubt that as the 
necessity arises it may be also done in other districts. _ 

The province of : Ulster contains 44 unions distributed through the nine bounties. 
It contains seven district lunatic asylums, affording accommodation for 2;418 inmates: 

As there are in the seven district asylums of the province of Ulster only 496 lunatics of 
the class “ probably curable,” the obviously expedient course would ■ appear to be to 
set apart say two of the existing asylums as hospitals jfor the curative treatment 
of that class. There would remain 1,848 of the “ probably incurable,” &c, class. 
Of these 200 would be retained for domestic and farm work in the curative hospitals. 
Tor a certain proportion of these who might require special care and treatment, the 
other asylums would afford ample accommodation. 

There are, as we have said, 44 workhouses in the province. Distributed through 
these workhouses, in the very unsatisfactory way to which we have already called 
attention, there are 911 cases. Having carefully examined the capabilities of these 
workhouses, we have no hesitation in saying that if the Local Government Board and 
Inspectors of Lunacy would concur in the arrangement, and co-operate in giving effect 
to it, such portions of these could be set apart as would fulfil the conditions that can 
be reasonably insisted upon in auxiliary . asylums for harmless and incurable lunatics, 
and would be sufficient to receive the whole; of the workhouse lunatics of the province, 
together with those who might be declared suitable 1 for transfer from asylums. In 
this way, as we have observed, provision might be made; for curative treatment in 
hospitals, and! for the care and treatment of lxmatics of one class in asylums, and of 
-another class in workhouse auxiliaries.' The cost of- adapting the portion of work- 
houses that might be selected would not exceed 15 Z. per bed. The cost of carrying 
out the suggestions of the Inspectors of Lunacy in this province would probably not 
be less than 160Z. per bed, Which means' a; perfectly unnecessary expenditure of at 
least 80, OOOZ., without making any better provision for lunatics in workhouses. 

By way of illustration we submit the; following statement of the requirements of the 
province of Ulster, and the provision that might be made; for it. _ Two asylums, say 
Belfast and Monaghan, 'might be appropriated.: as curative hospitals; the other five 
asylums, for such patients as might require special care; and in twenty workhouses 
accommodation could be provided for 1,080 chronic “ probably incurable ” cases. The 
preceding tabular statement .shows that, there are to be provided for in asylums of— 



Curable. Class 1. 


j Incurable. Class 2. 


Harmless and Incurable. Class 3. 


TQtal. 


Males., j Females. 


Males. j 


remales. 


j Males. J . remales. 


Males. . | remales. 


200 j 206 


| 882 ^ 


667 ] 


666 [ 700 


1,838. | 1,663 p 


Total- 496 


<-• • 4,549 - 


1,456 


3,501 : 
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Accommodation available. 
Hospitals. 



Name. 


Present 

Accommodation. 


| Numbers to be provided for. 


Spare Room. 




Under Treatment. 


| For Service. j 


Males. I 


Females. 


Males. 

1 1 


Females, j 




Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Belfast 
Monagha n 

Total - 


240 1 
216 


180 

198 


145 

145 


103 

103 


50 

50 


50 

50 


45 

21 


27 

45 


f Total spare room in 
\ hospitals. 


456 


378 










66 


72 


— -y- — ‘ — - — Y 



Class 1. Of Class 2. 



Total of Class 2 - - - 882 males 667 females. 

Taken for service in hospitals 100 „ 100 „ 



7 82 



567 



Names. 


Present accommodation. 


Males. 


Females. 


Armagh - - 


88 ; 




Letterkenny 


175 




Downpatrick - 


150 




Londonderry 


156 




Armagh - - - 


256 


254 


Total 


825 




Spare Room - - 


43 


192 



^Balance to he accommodated 



The number of harmless lunatics to be provided for in the new workhouse auxiliaries 
is 1,456. 

Ample separate accommodation can be found for them in the imder-mentioned 
urnons ; and at comparatively trifling cost, more accommodation, if required could be 
provided. 1 5 





Name of Union. 


Approximate 

Accommodation. 


Remarks. 






Belfast 

Ballymena 


240 

12,0 


School buildings. 






Ballymoney - ' - 










Larne .... 


100 








Banbridge 


50 








Lisburn - - - ; 










Lurgan 


100 








Magkerafelt 


60 








Londonderry 










Limavaddy - - 


50 








Letterkenny 


100 








Dunfanaghy 


120 








Ballyshannon 


50 








Lisnaskea 


120 








Bawnboy - 


60 








Cookstown' 










Clones - - - 










Monaghan 


100 








Armagh 


60 








Castleblayney 


75 








Total 


1,680 
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Dr. Hatch ell, 
Ev. 1668. 



The exact appropriation of this accommodation by sexes must he determined by 
the authority under which the scheme would be carried out. 

In like manner we should propose, in addition to the hospitals and asylums, to 
appropriate portions of the following workhouses : — - 

Munster. — Kilrusli, Bandon, Cork, Midleton, Youghal, Dingle, Kenmare, 
Listowell, Croom, Limerick, Newcastle, Clonmel, Roscrea, Dungarvan. 

Leinster. — Dublin (South), Edenderry, Tullamore, Ballymahon, Dunshaughlin, 
N avail, Trim, Abbeyleix, Delvin, Enniscorthy, Grorey, Shillelagh. 

Connaught. — G-lennamaddy, Oughterard, Portumna, Manorhamilton, Castlebar, 
Claremorris, Westport, Dromore West, Sligo, Tobercurry. 

Should the necessity for further accommodation of this character arise, it can be 
provided to a considerable extent in other workhouses. 

The map opposite affords an illustration of the probable distribution of the three 
classes of institutions in each province under the scheme submitted. 

That the proposal to classify asylums will not be very heartily supported may 
perhaps be anticipated. To give effect to it will, no doubt, be attended with difficulty, 
and will involve trouble ; and the ground is, so to speak, pre-occupied ; and this is just 
one of those cases in which it would be much easier to organize a new system 
than to adapt an established system to altered circumstances. In their 23rd Report 
the Inspectors of Lunacy observe : — 

“No doubt, did auxiliary institutions exist, as originally suggested by us many years ago, to which 
patients might be transferred, and taken back in cases of dangerous relapse, a costly asylum accom- 
modation need not be extensive.” 

But instead of the “ auxiliary institutions,” which, if they existed, might be so easily 
utilised, we have to deal with costly asylums furnished with all modern appliances 
and improvements. To appropriate such buildings simply as places of detention for 
chronic lunatics may seem to be a very extravagant application of means- to an end. 
But, though it may not be avowed, that is in fact what is done at present ; and the 
change we propose will, at all events, have the recommendation that it removes any 
ground for proceeding further in the same mistaken direction. 

The proposed classification would of course be an innovation upon the established 
policy of lunacy administration in Ireland, which appears to be simply to provide more 
accommodation instead of making the best of the accommodation already provided. 
There is also the objection which has been sometimes urged of seeming to treat 
mental disease, no matter what may be its character or duration, as hopelessly 
incurable. When it is considered, however, that on the 31st December 1877 there were 
amongst the “ probably incurable ” lunatics in Ireland 5,036 who were thus classified, — 



Residence in asylums, — 

Over 2 and under 5 years ... 1,386 

Over 5 and under 10 years - - - 1,817 

Over 10 and under 15 years - . - - 846 

Over 15 years - - - 987 



it cannot, we think, be reasonably alleged that there would be practically any 
injustice in removing the great majority of these poor people to asylums for chronic 
incurable cases. The objection to which we have referred was put most strongly by 
a very eminent authority, Dr. Connolly, the medical superintendent of the Hanwell. 
Asylum, upon the ground, to use his own expression, that it is important keep up 
a feeling of hope even in the incurable* He, however, admits that the objection 
is more in a change of name, and might be met by avoiding the expression “incurable.” 
Another objection, suggested by an authority whose opinion is entitled to every 
respect, is, that the asylums which would be appropriated to chronic cases would come 
to be regarded as of an inferior class, and would involve the lowering of the status of 
the medical superintendent and other officers. A mode of compensating for any 
apparent distinction of the sort might be easily suggested ; but as Dr. Hatchell, who 
referred to the probability of such an objection being made, very justly observed, if 
the thing was right to do, no prejudice of that sort should be allowed to stand in the 
way of doing it. 

Our next proposal is the establishment of workhouse auxiliaries. 

Although, as we have shown in another part of this Report, the workhouse accom- 
modation has. been greatly overstated in the sealed orders of the Local Government 
Board, there is yet a very large amount of available room which is wholly unappro- 
priated. Under the sudden pressure of pauperism workhouses were enlarged ; detached 
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hospitals built in some unions ; while in others commodious and substantial sheds 
were erected ; so that there is hardly a county in Ireland in which there may not be 
found a considerable amount of building which, owing to the changed circumstances of 
the country, is not only absolutely useless but a source of annual expenditure to 
keep in repair. While this is so, there is a constant demand for a most extravagant 
expenditure upon lunatic asylums to accommodate a class of people who, it is admitted 
by every competent authority, could be suitably maintained in these unappropriated 
buildings. In the very workhouses too, in which such accommodation might be 
provided, the lunatic poor are incarcerated without consideration either to their legal 
rights or the claims of humanity ; for, as we have already observed, the law does not 
authorize the forcible detention of lunatics in a workhouse, nor can any one approve 
of their detention in such places as the cells to which many of them are now unavoid- 
ably consigned. . . 

If, in accordance with the recommendation of the Royal Commission pi lao7 
which we repeat, portions of certain workhouses selected in different districts can, 
without impairing the efficiency of poor law administration, be appropriated for 
the accommodation of those harmless, demented chronic cases which are now scattered 
through what are called the “lunatic wards,” and for the large number of the 
same class who might be transferred from asylums, it is needless to say that an 
enormous improvement would be thus effected in lunacy administration. The rate- 
payers of the country could no longer complain of having to maintain large buildings 
for which they know there is no present use, and for which they believe there can be 
no reasonable prospect of any future use in connection with the relief of the poor ; 
suitable provision would be made for the associated accommodation of the lunatics who 
are now scattered through the various workhouses ; and the necessity would be 
obviated of continuing that lavish expenditure in the erection of new asylums or the 
enlargement of old ones that is the subject of such general complaint. 

We have visited every workhouse in Ireland, and satisfied ourselves by inspection 
and inquiry' that there is, as we have just observed, a considerable amount of accom- 
modation which, without interfering with the requirements of poor law administration, 
mio-ht be appropriated for the reception of harmless chronic lunatics.^ That opinion 
would, as we believe, be supported by the Guardians as well as by the local repre- 
sentatives of the Central Department. 

With a view to ascertain the structural capabilities of a certain number or these 
workhouses, we availed ourselves of the assistance of Mr. Wilkinson, the architect of 
the Board of Control, who was also the architect of the Poor Law Commissioners under 
whose direction nearly the whole of the workhouses were built. A more competent 
authority we could not consult. We are able from our own. observations to fully 
confirm the statement in the report of that gentleman, printed in the Appendix, as to C 10, P . 248. 
the general condition of the workhouses which were erected under his supervision. 

Mr. Wilkinson has furnished us with reports on buildings connected with eight 
workhouses, each of different type or class of building. The structures inspected 
and reported on by him are chiefly what were erected in the famine years as 
additions to the original workhouses and which can of course be now more easily dis- 
pensed with. The way in which they may be adapted is explained in Mr. Wilkinson s 
reports, and clearly indicated in the plans that accompany them. 

It has been suggested that such an appropriation of portions of workhouses as we 
propose would not be legal, and it has been distinctly stated that, even if technically 
leo-al it would not be in accordance with the intention of the legislature. . . 

The question of the legality of this proposal has been determined by the opinion 
of the law adviser of the Government. Such an appropriation of portions of work- 
houses would be authorised by the words of the statute. . . . 

But it would not be, it has been contended, in accordance with “ the intention ot .the 
legislature ; ” it was never contemplated that lunatics . should be. congregated in 
workhouses in such numbers, the intention of the legislature being simply that 
. they should be « dispersed amongst the neighboring unions. Such was the con- 
struction put upon the Act by the Local Government Board, and, being forced upon 
governors and guardians by the decision in the Belfast and Ballymena case, has been 
a main cause of the measure being up to the present time practically inoperative. 

There is, it is true, nothing either in the preamble of the Act, or in the proceedings 
of Parliament upon its introduction or during its progress., to indicate the precise 
intention of its framers. As, however, a very serious evil existed, and had fre- 
quently been pressed upon the notice of the executive, it is only reasonable to 
assume that the intention of the framers of the Act was to supply a remedy for it. 

L 3 
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Nor as to this are we left in doubt, for we can state that the object of the Act was 
co enable hoards of guardians to make arrangements for the care and maintenance 
of lunatics who might he remitted to them from district asylums. It certainly could 
not have been intended that this should be done by “ dispersing ” them amongst 
neighbouring unions. Such “ dispersion ” is in fact one of the chief causes of the 
very unsatisfactory condition of that class of poor in the majority of workhouses. 
Even if they had- been recognised as a class requiring and entitled to special treat- 
ment, their numbers distributed through scattered workhouses were too few to induce 
guardians to make suitable arrangements for their accommodation. An Act to 
provide for the “ dispersion of individual cases among the workhouses surround- 
ing the district asylum,” would have been a piece of purposeless if not mischievous 
legislation. It is only by associating them in such numbers as will justify the outlay 
necessary to adapt wards, provide airing courts, and appoint paid attendants that 
satisfactory arrangements can he .made in parts of workhouses for the care and 
proper treatment of any number of that class of the poor. The governors of the 
Belfast asylum having renewed their application we were called upon to submit our 
observations upon it for the consideration of your Grace. We did so in a communica- 
tion, dated September 14, 1878, which is printed in the Appendix. We have the 
satisfaction to find that the opinion of the law adviser is in accordance with our views, 
■and that the Local Government Board have accordingly sanctioned the proposal to 
transfer a certain number of harmless lunatics from the Belfast asylum to the 
Ballymena workhouse. 

App. C 14 , I n addition to the lunatics who are under care in asylums and workhouses, there are 

p. 252. 6,709 lunatics “ at large.” 

As to the actual condition of that very numerous class hut little authentic informa- 
tion, is available. An annual return is made by the constabulary, in which is set forth 
certain particulars, — the name of the lunatic, the character of the mental disease, the 
religion, and the class of life. 

A more intelligent or . better organised body of men than the Irish constabulary 
•there is not in the public service. The duties imposed upon them they discharge with 
zeal and ability. But the duty of collecting the statistics of lunacy, of making a 
■return that for practical purposes can he of any value, is one for which they are not 
qualified, nor for the discharge of which, even if qualified, have they adequate means 
or authority. They have personal knowledge indeed, as we had ample proof in the 
course of our inquiries, that a so-called “ lunatic ” is resident in such or such a house, 
is a member of a family of the “ lower,” or “ middle,” or “ upper ” class, and is of 
such a “ religion.” They have some hearsay knowledge that the alleged lunatic is 
“ harmless,” or what is termed a “ softie,” or is sometimes “ troublesome.” As to the 
treatment of the lunatic, they have the same sort of hearsay knowledge, — they know 
what “ the neighbours say.” But even if they had authority to enter private houses 
and inquire into the condition of an afflicted member of a family, they are wholly 
incompetent, whatever may he their intelligence, to furnish the sort of information 
that can he of any real value. Yet the returns of the constabulary appear to he the 
sole authority for a very remarkable table which is printed in the Annual Beport of the 
Lunacy Inspectors, from which it would appear that of the total 987 are “ lunatics,” 
4,479 “ idiots,” and 1,243 “epileptic imbeciles.” Such a return made by professional 
men would, no doubt, be valuable, and might, during the mere process of classification, 
be turned to incalculable benefit. As it is, the return can hardly be other than 
misleading. 

But if the constabulary cannot be expected to furnish accurate returns of the mental 
condition of so-called lunatics classified as “ lunatics,” “ idiots,” “ epileptic imbeciles,” 
still less, we venture to suggest; ought they , to be required to furnish information as 
to the treatment of lunatic poor by their families or friends. There would be obvious 
impropriety, as well as public inconvenience, in making such an inquiry a matter of 
police. Yet it ought to be undertaken. Without assuming the existence of cruelty 
or gross neglect in the treatment of this class of poor, or without doing any injustice. 

to the kind and charitable feeling, that is ordinarily extended to them by all classes, 

by the humbler classes especially,— -it is yet certain that, owing to thougthlessness, 
ignorance, inability to control them, narrow resources of large and struggling families, 
great misery is often inflicted upon these helpless beings. The Loyal Commission of 
1857 obtained a return of “ Lunatics at large ” at that time, which professed to exhibit 
the condition as to treatment of that class. Erom that return it appeared that of the 
total number 3,352, no fewer than 1,583 are returned as “neglected.” While within 
the iast 20 years the number of that class has increased by more than 100 per cent. — 
from 3,352 to 6,709, — we doubt whether there would be found to be any diminution 
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in the proportion of those who may he still classed as “ neglected.” It is hut a little 
while since the following letter was addressed to the Inspectors of Lunacy : — 

• “ Gentlemen, I beg to acquaint you of a most distressing case I witnessed in Ireland a few days 
ago, and to request — if within your province — to give such directions as will remove such an outrage 
on common decency. 

“ On approaching a small farmhouse at a place called * * * * near * * * * in the 

county * * * * I heard a most peculiar howling noise, and to my horror, when I came near the 
house I saw a lunatic stark naked, confined to a room and looking through the wooden bars that closed 
the windows, for there was no glass whatever. He is about 19 years of age, and I heard from his 
mother that up to 10 or 11 years he was a most intelligent boy, but at that age he suddenly lost the 
power of speech and became moody and abstracted, wandering about the fields alone, and constantly 
uttering a low muttering noise, and with incessant tendency to mischief. By careful watching the family 
prevented him injuring himself or others, until of late he has got so strong and unmanageable, and his 
inclination for destruction is so great, that they have been obliged to confine him in the room I have 
described. . He breaks the window directly it is glazed, tears his bed clothes into shreds, and . wont 
allow a stitch of clothing to remain on his body ; besides his habits are most disgusting. It is really a 
sad case, and the more so as there are two grown-up sisters in the house. I was unable to direct the 
parents what steps to take in order to have him removed so as to receive some treatment, but promised 
1 would write to request that you would advise them how to act. The name of the family is . . . 

“ I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant 

The Incumbent of the parish having been communicated with by the Inspectors, 
replied : — 

% The case is indeed only suited for a lunatic asylum. The form which his lunacy has assumed is 
most shocking and is detrimental .to morality. He is, as you have been informed, confined in a room in 
a small farmhouse. His family have been compelled to do so because of the manner in which he tears 
all his clothes, even the strongest homespun linen is little better than a piece of paper in his hands: 
As this is his constant employment. He is in a constant state of nudity, the only intermission of it being 
the short period during which he is asleep. The consequence of the confinement is manifesting itself 
in failing appetite. I am of opinion that he should be removed to a place where he might have proper 
care and be under medical treatment.” 

And, happily, owing to this accidental interference of an English tourist, he was so 
removed, and placed under the admirably efficient care of the medical superintendent 
of the Monaghan Asylum. We took occasion ourselves to visit several of, these 
cases indifferent parts of the country. Some of them we found in a deplorably 
neglected condition; others disturbing the arrangements of a whole family, the 
head of which would willingly contribute a small sum towards maintenance in some 
suitable place of refuge. It admits of no doubt that many a case, if taken in 
hand at an early stage, might have been restored to society instead of lapsing into 
hopeless incurable insanity. Serious evil often results from the freedom with which 
idiots of both sexes are permitted to wander abroad, often teased and goaded to 
frenzy by thoughtless children, often the victims of ill-treatment or the perpetrators of 
offences far worse. The interests of the public no less than of the insane require 
that means should be adopted to ascertain that all of that class are properly cared for. 
This can only be done by substituting the visit of a medical man for that of the 
constable, and a professional report for the incomplete return that is now made. If it 
were the duty of the dispensary medical officer to visit and report upon the condition 
and treatment of every “lunatic” within his district, as it is the duty of district 
medical officers, in consideration of a moderate fixed remuneration, to visit and report 
upon the condition of pauper lunatics in England, incalculable benefit would be 
conferred both upon the patients and the general public. The visit of . the medical 
man, instead of being received with suspicion or hesitation, would be welcome as that 
of a friend, in most cases known to the family, to whom all necessary information 
would be freely communicated. By such means too the statistics of lunacy at large 
might be made as complete as are those of the: asylums. 

It appears from the return made by the constabulary that of the total number of 
lunatics “ at large,” 1,886 are of the middle class. It may fairly be assumed, we 
think, that of the 4,662 who are returned as the “lower class ”, at least 25 per cent, 
would be in a position to contribute something towards the maintenance of members 
Of their family in an asylum. Indeed, we believe that no greater boon could be 
conferred upon that class than by rendering asylums available to them upon reasonable 
terms. Their case cannot be stated more fairly or more forcibly than it was stated by 
Dr. Phelan nearly 50 years ago, when the circumstances of it were , far less urgent 
than they are at present. 

“We know,” Dr. Phelan wrote in 1835, “ that insanity is a disease that affects' others who are not 
paupers in as great a j proportion as it does the latter, and it would appear but just and expedient to 
provide for the cure or improvement of the former, if it can be done without interfering with the latter, 
who have the first claims on our sympathy and protection. If we divide the population of a county 
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into three classes, the insane of the first, or most wealthy, we shall suppose to be able to pay the sum 
demanded at private asylums, the minimum of which is, I believe, about 30/. a year ; those of tho 
second class will be able to pay from 10/. to 20/. ; the third are paupers. In the second class, we 
shall find a considerable number of curable and incurable insane, a fact which the experience of several 
years fully warrants me in asserting. Now, by the present laws, this class is inadmissible to district 
institutions unless as paupers ; and the operation of the law is this, and always must be so : — one of 
the family of a small farmer, shopkeeper, or comfortable tradesman, becomes insane, and requires the 
discipline of a well regulated asylum ; his friends are willing to pay according to their circumstances, 
which enable them to give from 10/. to 25/. a year ; but no private institution will admit him for that 
sum, and they cannot, without injury to their families, pay 30/. They, therefore, apply to have the 
lunatic admitted into the district asylum as a pauper. Observe, then, what happens ; if he be admitted, 
the public are charged with 20/. a year for the support of a person both able and willing to pay that or 
a somewhat smaller sum ; but if refused, being unable to pay the higher premium for a private asylum, 
the friends are obliged to keep the unfortunate lunatic in his own family, or to consign him to the 
treatment of unfit persons, whose want of judgment, and perhaps of feeling, soon convert a curable 
into an incurable case. Now, ought either alternative be allowed ? , Is it desirable to facilitate the 
pauperizing of such as are not paupers in any sense of the word, or who do not desire to be so 
considered? And should we not rather afford them the opportunity of avoiding such an alternative ? 
But, on the other hand, the class I allude to peculiarly deserves our best attention. Amongst them 
are to be found industry, morality, integrity, and other good qualities, in a far greater proportion, 
perhaps, than amongst any other. When afflicted by so frightful a malady as insanity, therefore, a 
single case of which we know to be quite sufficient to break up the comforts and to impede the industry 
of a family, should not every assistance be afforded them consistently with the convenience of the 
public ? Now, if this can be done without in the least interfering with the claims of the third class, 
by the admission of the curable patients of the second, at such rates as their respective friends can 
afford to pay, is it not evident that two advantages must result; first, lunatics who may, and often will, 
be otherwise excluded, receive the benefit of a good asylum, and next, tho public are paid for the 
benefit so conferred. Independent of these considerations, it should be recollected, that the second 
class contributes largely to the support of the district asylums, and for this, and many other reasons, 
have strong claims on the public. 

“ Now, if incurable lunatics and idiots be kept in distinct establishments, such curable cases as occur 
amongst this second class might be conveniently accommodated in the present district asylums, which 
could then be made available for all who are unable to pay the sum usually charged in private 
institutions. And if it should at any time happen, that the curable lunatics of the third or pauper class 
were so numerous as to entirely or nearly fill them, there could be less objection to increase the build- 
ings, when the whole of these two classes would be benefitted by such increase, and a considerable 
part of the annual expense borne, not by the public, but by individuals, as in the English lunatic 
asylums.” 

We shall only add that the opinions of all the authorities whom we consulted as 
witnesses upon the subject are in perfect accordance with these views. Not the least 
advantage of the scheme that we submit to your Grace would he to throw open 
hospitals and asylums to a most deserving class of people who are now virtually 
without any such resource, though in sore need of it. 

According to the report of the constabulary, to which we have already referred, 
the number classed as “ idiots ” who are at large amounted to 4,479. The. condition 
of that class of the lunatic poor has within the last few years attracted a good deal of 
attention — not more certainly than it deserves. Lord O’Hagan made a most forcible 
appeal, chiefly on their behalf, to the Legislature in the last session. Subsequently an 
Act, “ The poor afflicted persons relief (Ireland) Act, 1878,” was passed, which affords 
some facilities for making provision for that class. If the arrangement of asylum 
districts, and the classification of lunatics he adopted in accordance with our recom- 
mendation, the occasion would appear to be most opportune for making some distinct 
provision for the care and maintenance of idiots. Already the Superintendent of the 
Richmond Asylum has organised a department for the treatment of idiots in that 
establishment. A similar arrangement might be very well made in Cork for the 
province of Munster ; in Belfast or Monaghan for Ulster ; and probably in Ballinasloe 
for Connaught. But in whatever localities, or whether or not in connection with 
existing asylums, such institutions appear to be greatly needed. 

There are no institutions connected with lunacy administration in England that 
deserve higher commendation than those that are specially devoted to the care and 
treatment of idiots. In no respect is the lunacy administration of Ireland so defective. 

- Your Grace having been pleased to call for the observations of the Local Government 
Board upon the proposal to appropriate portions of certain workhouses as auxiliary 
asylums, and of the Inspectors of Lunacy upon the proposal to classify asylums, the 
App. C l,- replies have been communicated to us, and are printed in the Appendix to this Report, 

p. 220. ’ If a proposal which we submit for the consideration of your Grace be adopted, and 
App. C 2, the Lunacy Department be transferred to the Local Government Board, the views of 

p. 22 j. Sir Alfred Power as to the constitution of auxiliary asylums would, we presume, be 

submitted as a matter of course to that authority as the most competent to advise upon 
them. It is probable that suggestions which are offered in contemplation of action 
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bang taken upon them by another department might be modified if the Vice-President 
of die Local Government Board were himself responsible for giving effect to Ms own 
views For a system of administration that might be advSeonsly adontedTf 
the whole were brought under the control of the Local Government Boart would be 
complicated and embarrassing if auxiliary asylums were placed, as district asylums are 
now, under a distinct and separate jurisdiction. "We may therefore lee-™ <’ ■ + 

of Sir Alfred Power without observation at presE&jE^^E’Sl 

— 1 ° f ^ ~iati„n“ of'raE 

S? HaLS 08 ^ aM S ° a “ y fa 0 * 

T., 1 TT 1 n t + S ^°ri ld \ e d ® ter f med to g^e effect to our recommendations, the suggestion of 
Di. Hatchell as to the designation of the different classes of asylums would no doubt 

of ScyESjfio n nt * might be Ultimately Cllarged With tie reorganization 

“P™ 10118 ? f Dr - Nugent are entitled to the consideration that may be claimed 
Sfi n't experience, and to the respect that is due to zealous efforts during a hum 
official life on behalf of the lunatic poor, of Ireland. As the weight of his authority 

Grace weLvSfwed^ P r0 P? s ? ls ^e»*ave the honouf to submit to yoS 
Grace,' we may be allowed, m examining bis objections, to refer to the policy of Lunacy 

itntTcd ’ mth WblCl1 Ms inilueilce «■— t0 been more especially 

it h^^ee^^D^Nuneut 611 ^!! 0 ^ olassi ?J™g f been more forcibly stated than 
^ principle of such classification is laid down in a 

the seieot c ° mmittee » 

B, W W,, h o.™t tbe - att< ; ntio ?. »* r°ur Grace to the evidence given by 

.1 ngent before this Commission, m which he expressed Ms approval of the su<^ 
gestion to classify asylums, which he considered would he an improvement of sufficient 
importance to justify an application for legislative power to give effect to it Still 
stronger is Dr Nugent's opinion in favour of organising auXries and S raheri“ 
tS wm-dsT tte 1 P ressure °f— hie oases that eould he as satisfactorily treat ed M 
the waids of workhouses. Tet he can hardly be expected, if we may judge from the A,™ r ■> 
communication which he has addressed to your Grace to oo-ouerate in ,1 ’ 

attempt to classify district asylums, or to JgaMse Excuse Sartos ? VlM * 

Itms true that the classification of asylums has not been adopted in England. But 
Pf" Nugent, .m calling attention to that fact, seems to haye overlooked that the law 
has not provided for such classification in England as it has in Ireland. Nor indeed 
may we be permitted' to say, does the legalised practice of England furnish examples 
either m lunacy administration or in Poor Law administration, that in Ireland can be 
adopted with advantage. There are anomalies in the Lunacy administration of both 

EnrimT’Euflish 2to ™ stake to 41 ? at because asylums are not classified in 
-England, En B Iish ratepayers are not dissatisfied, or that the existence of a defective 
system there can be fairly appealed to to reconcile common sense to the continuance 

SUSS* ,“ , ',SSS3iSe-r‘“'" 1 ” *» 11 - 

So long as residence in the “palace” is essential to cure, no considerate or humane 
person would grudge the expenditure ; hut when it is felt that the present state“f 
Lunacy admmstrat 10 ! 1 m England is open to the same objections to which Dr Nugent 
called attention 10 years ago in Ireland, it is not surprising that serious efforts sEd 
he now made to apply a remedy to an evil of such magnitude. A very large ctaof 
the permanent occupants of the “palace” who have been brought to it fmS the 
hovel are, as Dr. Nugent describes them, “ utterly demented, and merged into idiotey 
or imbecility, who afford no hope of recovery.” It is only within the last few 
weeks that the detention of such cases in English asylums has elicited an energetic 
protest from an influential quarter; and already Parliamentary notice has he™ gfyen 
cwm Introduotum ° f a ? lU m the course of the present Session, with a view to 
checking an abuse, the existence of which in England is referred to by Dr. Nugent 

G 863. r * o 
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apparently to justify its continuance in Ireland. Sir- Edward Kerrison writes on 
nearly 150/. a bed.’ 

To one of these buildings Dr. Nugent thus refers :— , , . . 

e t v ii. to a similar deficiency of accommodation (it being confined to 720 beds), the 

In Norfolk, owing to a smuia: u i iremBIlts Various propositions were discussed. 

county 1^35 »W»d t P „it P , a second with 12, the 

Three yoriaousM being examination of each with the Government surveyor, a committee of 

.hird with fou , ,,, f 4 3007. 24 acres of land contiguous to the asylum, as a site for new 

justices deeded on ^retiasmg , ( f 250 inmates, ‘of the harmless, aged, and imbecile classes 

observed, which would seem not to he unfavourably 

regarded by « u the reason f or this unnecessary expenditure on poor idiots, 

What, asks Sir is , f ,.- > 1 ,,, ■ a a “ It is the irresponsible authority of the 

imbeciles, epileptics, and P*ers 0 • sensible solution of this question, affecting, 

Lunacy Commissioner ! 1 whmb justices a „ d lhe ir surveyors well know 
Sat unlfss'Ss' lunacy Commhs'Lers their work will he in vain. The 
SftMlTuthority speak of less expensive buildings, but sanction expensive ones. 

The Irish Inspectors, we may observe, have constantly recommended “ pla,m, 

substantial buddings ” for chronic* eases; hut the Lunacy Department has mvanahly 

insisted upon the erection of costly asylums instead 

The complaint of Sir Edward Kerrison is still more forcibly repeated by 
Sir Bodwelh member for Cambridgeshire, who has just given notice of his intention 
tn introduce a Bill to remedy the evil complained of. . 

With reference to an observation in Dr. Nugent’s minute, we desire to observe that 
there is no ground whatever for attributing to us, as would appear to he done by 
. p f + n vpstrict in any way the accommodation for lunatics m Iieland. 

The' whole scope of the suggestions which we have the honour to submit to your 
Grace is to increase accommodation,— hut accommodation of a suitable character. As 
Sir Edward Kerrison, Mr. Eodwell, and hundreds of others have observed m England, 
we observe in Ireland, that the cesspayers— 

n m i m-nvirlp sna.ee accommodation , and even luxuries, which are utterly 

ground for the craey, helpless, and mfirm, who seek but 

quiet and repose.” 

It is to remedy such just cause of complaint that our suggestions are directed. ^ e 
cannot think then that Dr. Nugent’s objection to our proposal is at aU strengthened by 
htarferSw to the absence of classification of asylums in England. It is not, however, 
so much to the principle of classifying asylums that Dr. Nugent directly objects, 
for as we have already observed, he, in common with Ins colleague and every 
other witness who gave evidence upon the subject, approves of it. It is only when the 
principle comes to he applied that objections are raised. As these objections though 
addressed more particularly to the proposal of classification that was suggested simply 
to illustrate our proposal; would, if sustained, apply to any scheme of classification 
whatever it will, we doubt not, he satisfactory to your Grace to he assured and to 
have it shown that they are founded upon misapprehension. 

“ It is nrouosed bv the Commissioners,” Dr. Nugent observes, “ to convert seven of the existing 
It is proposea oy b e curatives alone: the aggregate accommodation in them extending 

SSEeds if £ ;» limine, as one of the main objects intended through the medium of this arrange- 
too, on Deas. mus , nvnilnhle nrovisiou for the insane generally, that object, is 

"Silted hySh?lo“ 5fW bods, or the difference betwen 1,911 ‘ cnrable ’ and the total accommoda- 
tion, 3,577 beds,” in these seven asylums. 

The selection of particular asylums as “ curative hospitals ” was simply a sugges- 
tion madfas we ha^e said, for the purpose of illustrating our proposal and ^wi&put 
presuming to anticipate the detailed arrangements that may he ultimately made by 
the ExecStive. But, assuming that the distribution of asylums will he that to which 
Dr. Nugent’S ohjeetimi is addressed, it is not the fact that there would be the loss of 
1 666 beds, or, as we believe, of any beds at all. ,. , , , 

In tbe first place, in addition to the patients under treatment , there would be 
retained in eaeli asylum, in accordance with the suggestion of Dr. Eobertson, 100— 
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50 males and 50 females — of the class who now perform the household and farm work 
of these establishments. That number could, of course, be increased, if desirable. Thus 
the number is at once brought up from 1,911 to 2,611, reducing the vacancies to 966. 

But as one great advantage of the proposal submitted to your Grace is that it would 
afford to hundreds of families of the middle and lower middle class the priceless advan- 
tage of asylum treatment for afflicted relatives, and as there are too surely many of 
the lowest class amongst the lunatics “ at large ” who would also be fit subjects for 
curative treatment, there need be little fear that the accommodation would exceed the 
demand for it. There certainly need be'no such apprehension if the curative asylums 
are selected with reference to the probable requirements of the several districts. As 
the selection would, no doubt, be made by the Executive after full and careful inquiry, 
asylums the most suitable for the purpose, both from size and locality, would be 
appropriated as curative hospitals, due weight being given to objections of the character 
that Dr. Nugent urges to such a selection as that of Belfast. The great benefit that 
would be conferred by the classification of asylums upon “ paying ” patients is not 
overlooked by Dr. Hatchell, who refers to it as one of his reasons for approving of the 
proposal. It must be borne in mind that in Ireland the class of people to whom we 
refer are without any resource except the district asylums— a great deal of the accom- 
modation of which is necessarily occupied by patients for whom it was not originally 
provided. As Dr. Nugent draws some conclusions from the amount and character of 
lunacy accommodation in England, it is important to observe that he leaves out of 
account altogether the amount of accommodation that is afforded by private establish- 
ments, which has no equivalent in Ireland, and the extent to which it is made 
available by boards of guardians. On the 29th of September 1877 there were in 
England no fewer than 6,410 pauper lunatics, towards whose maintenance relatives 
contribute in sums varying from Is. per week up to the total cost of maintenance. 

The amount received by guardians as repayment in the course of the year was no less 
than 65,4792. 5s. Id. About 800 were maintained in establishments other than 
district asylums. If a comparison can be made between English and Irish lunacy 
the preceding facts would seem to establish that in Ireland not only is there a great 
want of accommodation for a class of patients whose friends could "contribute some- 
thing towards their maintenance, but that many of that class are now kept wholly at 
the public expense ; for it appears that the total number of paying patients in "the 
22 asylums is only 223, and the total amount received from them is 3,5112. 12s. 7 d. 

The other objection that is made by Dr. Nugent to the classification of asylums 
in the way proposed is apparently, but only apparently, of much greater weight. The 
difficulties that might arise are thus described : — 

“ A female, after her first confinement, is stricken by puerperal mania, resident in the town of D . 223. 
Sligo, or on a farm adjoining the asylum, to the erection and maintenance of which her family and 
that of her husband had been contributing since its occupation, and as an hospital inferior to none in 
the three kingdoms. Instead of being placed there, not a mile from her dwelling, and close to her friends, 
she is to be transferred to Ballinasloe, a distance of 80 miles by car, an utter stranger, three days on 
the road, and perhaps escorted by police, who, though kindly and considerate, are not suitable com- 
panions for a delicate woman on so long a journey. If sent by railroad, before reaching her destina- 
tion she will have traversed about 120 miles, passing through six different counties, Sligo, Leitrim, 
Longford, Westmeath, Roscommon, and Galway ; — recovered, be it at the termination of three months, 
or eight months, or of any other period, or if pronounced incurable at the close of a couple of years, 
a return journey under all the circumstances attendant on going and coming with result, at an expense 
of probably 102.” 

Any proposal, however reasonable, might be easily discredited if tested by an extreme 
case, still more by an imaginary case. The simple answer here is that every lunatic 
should be conveyed in the first instance to the nearest asylum (not being a workhouse 
auxiliary), the medical superintendent of which should determine within a reasonable 
time whether the case should be retained or sent to another asylum. The worst that 
could happen in such a case would be a transfer from one asylum to another. If 
that proposal be examined, not from the point of view of “making difficulties,” as the 
common phrase is, but in the spirit of another common phrase, “ where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” the arrangement could really present no practical difficulty. All those 
distressing circumstances to which Dr. Nugent so feelingly refers would be avoided. 

The poor woman “ stricken by puerperal mania ” would be sent at once to Sligo, to be 
transferred at the discretion of the medical superintendent, or retained there upon his 
responsibility. 

It may be objected that by this arrangement every asylum would in fact continue 
to be a curative hospital. In every asylum, no doubt, it would be desirable to have a 
certain number of single rooms for cases of emergency. But the occasions would 
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be few in which suitable cases could not be sent to tlie curative asylum ; and there 
detention, when thought desirable, need not affect the general character of the insti- 
tution. Opposed to this view, however, Dr. Nugent refers to the case of the Waterford 
district in these terms : — 

“ The Waterford district affords, perhaps, the strongest objections to the proposed arrangement. 
The institution there is an object of satisfaction to the governors and ratepayers. Over 20,000/. have 
been recently laid out on additions and improvements, much though the influence of an .English Lunacy 
Commissioner, the Hon. D. Fortescue, resident in the neighbourhood. The city, at its furthest point 
in a direct line, is scarcely a mile from the buildings, which, erected on a salubrious and open site, are 
replete with modern appliances. This asylum, the fresh admissions into which last year amounted to 
56, would become of little value when most required, viz., in the early stages of insanity the atiected, 
at great inconvenience and no small expense, having to be transported as it were from home, lully 
ninety miles, to another city, and, being thus deprived of the personal sympathy and visits ol their 
relatives, become exposed to the depraving influences of their neglect, although unavoidable. 

It is easy to understand bow tbe influence of such opinions should lead to the 
multiplication of asylums built at an enormous cost, practically for the accommodation of 
incurable idiots. It is not easy, however, to reconcile them with the evidence given 
before this Commmission by Dr. Nugent, as by all other medical witnesses, in support 
of the proposal to classify asylums. Dor the objection in the Waterford case would 
apply equally to any other arrangement that might involve the necessity of sending 
recent cases “ from home ” to any locality where they “ would be deprived of the 
“ personal sympathy and visits of their relatives, and be exposed to the depraving 
ct influence of their neglect.” _ ' 

The Waterford district does, no doubt, as Dr. Nugent states, “ afford the strongest 
objections,” or, as we may put it, present the greatest difficulties that our proposal 
is likely to encounter. It is on that account the more incumbent on those who 
examine the proposal to state the facts carefully, and not in such a way as to suggest, 
however imintentionally, unfounded conclusions. When the facts are fairly stated 
and fully considered, we do not think that the difficulties of even the Waterford 
district, great as they may be, will be found at all so formidable as Dr. Nugent would 
make them appear. . _ „ . ,, ., 

The Waterford Asylum, your Grace is informed, is only a mile from the city ; . the 
fresh admissions to it the last year amounted to 56 ; the asylum would become of little 
value when most required, viz., in the early stages of insanity, the affected at great 
inconvenience and no small expense having to be transported, as it were, from home 
fully ninety miles to another city. Such is the statement that Dr. Nugent makes 
with reference to the Waterford district. 

It is remarkable how much inaccuracy is compressed into these few sentences. 
The whole force of the objection lies in the assumptions that the 56 cases are 
suitable cases for curative treatment; that they all come from the city or the 
immediate neighbourhood: and that, if sent to the curative hospital, they would 
have to be “transported” to a distance of ninety miles. What, however, are the 

Of the admissions (57, not 56) there are only 26 classed as “ curable,” 31 being 
“incurable.” Of the 26 “curable” cases, 10 only are from Waterford. That is 
certainly a very different state of facts from what is suggested by Dr. Nugent’s 
statement. ... „ „ , 

Again, instead of the whole 57 cases being admissions from Waterford, as many as 
31 came’from distances varying from 10 to 50 miles. Dive “ curable ” cases came from 
a distance of 30 miles. If “ transported ” to Cork the distance would have been 43 miles. 
Two came from a distance of 37 miles, the distance to Cork being actually less, only 33 ; 
two came from a distance of 40 miles, while if “ transported to Cork the distance 
would only have been 26 miles. The greatest distance that any one of the “ curable ” 
cases (excluding those from Waterford) was conveyed was 50 miles. Had he been 
“ transported ”°to Cork the distance would only have been 33 1 miles. 

We by no means underrate the importance of haying the means of curative 
treatment easily accessible to an important populous city like Waterford. But for 
that purpose a few suitable wards might be set apart, as we have already suggested 
in noticing the case imagined by Dr. Nugent in Sligo. 

If we should appear to have unduly trespassed upon the indulgence of your Grace 
by referring at so much length to the objections of Dr. Nugent to our proposal to 
classify asylums, we trust that a sufficient justification for doing so will be found in 
our desire to examine impartially the grounds upon which it is sought to prejudice a 
proposal which is not made without much consideration, and after the most careful 
inquiry. 
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It is not to the classification of asylums only that opposition from the Lunacy 
Department, as at present constituted, may be anticipated. If the organisation of 
workhouse auxiliaries is likely to check the building or enlargement of asylums, the 
work, if done at all, would probably be best done independently of that Department. 
While fully appreciating the zeal and success, as set forth in their annual Deports, of 
that Department, in providing asylum accommodation for all classes of lunatics in 
Ireland, there would appear to be but slight ground for counting upon co-operation in 
establishing workhouse auxiliaries. Not that Dr. Nugent does not appear to be 
sensible of the advantage of them, and of the necessity of organising them. The 
expression of his views in that sense is always clear and forcible. It is only when a 
distinct proposal is made that difficulties present themselves, and it is found to be 
“ impracticable ” — less desirable than building a new asylum or enlarging an old one. 

Upon several occasions Dr. Nugent has urged the expediency of disembarrassing 
asylums of chronic incurable cases by transferring them to werkhouses, and he has 
occasionally succeeded in relieving pressure upon asylums by inducing Boards of 
Governors to arrange with guardians to receive lunatics of that class, even where no 
special provision had been made for their accommodation in the workhouses to which 
they were sent. In his evidence before the Select Committee on Grand Jury Present- 
ments (Ireland) Dr. Nugent says : — 

“ There are many poorliouses unoccupied. Where they are in a wholesome healthy situation, and 
where there is a quantity of ground attached to them, I see no difficulty whatever in adding to them 
a certain number of rooms, and putting one or two attendants to every 40 or 50 patients, and to the 
patients having a better dietary than is afforded to the ordinary paupers of the institution. They 
could be maintained, perhaps, in that way at 10/. or IN. per head, whereas in the ordinary lunatic 
asylums they would cost double that amount, totally irrespective of the cost of building accommodation 
for them.” 

Prom this general statement he proceeds to give a particular case in illustration : — 

“ The County of Cork Asylum was built for 500 patients, and within the last six months the number 
of patients has increased by 60. It is quite clear that the asylum is too small, and you must do one of 
two things : you must either make increased accommodation for another class of lunatics, or you must 
build another asylum in the western part of the county. Adjoining the asylum at Youghal there was 
an immense establishment for an agricultural school, with fine buildings utterly unoccupied, and with 
30 acres of ground. Why should not that be taken and made a receptacle for hopeless chronic cases? ” 

Why ? indeed. The only intelligible reason would seem to be that to bave so appro- 
priated it would have rendered unnecessary the subsequent enlargements of the Cork 
Asylum at an expense of 28,768/. 

The reason assigned for not taking it is so obviously unreal that we feel constrained to 
notice it ; the more so as the proposal is one which after full inquiry we are prepared 
to submit for your Grace’s approval. In the 23rd Deport (for 1874) of the Inspectors 
of Lunacy it is stated : — - 

“ Some years ago, in order to meet demands on the asylum, as an alternative arrangement being in 
favour of converting the Youghal Model School into a receptacle for chronic and old cases, in which 
also idiots and certain of the epileptic classes could be located, we brought the question under the 
consideration of the Board, but perhaps upon a thorough inquiry into the advisability of this plan the 
situation might interpose difficulties, the principal one consisting in the fact that it is at the extreme 
eastern side of the county, and distant over 100 miles from portions of the district where such 
provision would be most useful.” 

If the object was to relieve the asylum of chronic incurable cases, no building better 
suited for the purpose could have been selected ; it is commodious, well laid out, with 
sufficient land, upon an open healthy site, and within about an hour’s railway journey 
of Cork. But the Inspectors had been for some time advocating the erection of 
another district asylum for the West Biding, as well as the enlargement of the existing 
asylum. The appropriation of the Youghal School would have obviated the necessity 
of either, and so, although it was expressly proposed by Dr. Nugent after specially 
visiting the school, that it should be appropriated as “ a receptacle for chronic and old 
cases, as well as for idiots, and certain of the epileptic classes,” it is found that there is 
“ a very fair objection to such an arrangement, inasmuch as Youghal is situated at 
the extreme end of the East Biding.” Had the district asylum which it was proposed 
to relieve been situated at the extreme end of the West Biding there might be some- 
thing, though (as the removals would be once for all) not much in the objection. But 
as the school was, so to speak, at the very door of the asylum, which it was intended 
to relieve and which was then overcrowded with “incurables,” we are not surprised 
to find that the true objection to the arrangement was that its adoption would 
interfere with the further extension of the asylum. In a minute of December 17th, 
1878, communicated to us, Dr. Nugent says, “ The Board did not wish to incur the 
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« expense of a separate staff, considering it better to enlarge the asylum.” They 
have enlarged the asylum, however, at a cost of probably 10 times what would have 
been sufficient to adapt the school, and have necessarily increased the salaries of their 
staff in proportion to the increased accommodation. In this, as in other cases, the 
Lunacy Department were profuse in admissions of the expediency of providing 
auxiliary asylums that might be economically managed ; but so soon as there appears 
to be a fair prospect of a proposal being practically adopted “ a very fair objection ” to 
it is sure to be presented, and it is summarily thrown aside in favour of a more 
expensive, though not more efficient arrangement. 

Of this mode of disposing of such proposals another illustration is furnished by the 
case of Armagh, to which we desire to refer, chiefly because the arrangement which 
was proposed there and subsequently rejected is one of those that we submit for your 
Grace’s favourable consideration. 

Dor some years before the opening of the asylum at Monaghan, the Armagh 
Asylum (the joint establishment of the two counties) was much overcrowded. Not 
long after the separation the Inspectors became satisfied that the asylum, which had 
heretofore served two counties, was wholly insufficient for the requirements of one. 
Additional land was purchased, and a proposal made for considerable additions to the 
Armagh Asylum. Against this a good deal of opposition was manifested by the local 
representative bodies, magistrates cesspayers, and board of guardians.) They represented 
to the Government that, without incurring the great expense of enlarging the asylum, 
sufficient accommodation could be afforded by transferring a certain number of 
suitable cases to the workhouses of Armagh and Lurgan under the provision of the 
38 & 39 Viet. c. 67. This suggestion was rejected upon the advice of the Inspectors 
that “ it was neither practicable nor desirable,” an opinion, they go on to say, in 
which “ they are supported by the resolution of the Board of Governors of January 
8th, 1877.” 

On the 31st of December 1877, there were in the Armagh Asylum 187 patients, of 
whom 121 were “ probably incurable.”. Of these, 50 were in the asylum over five 
years and under 10, 21 over ten years and under 15, and 16 upwards of 15 years. 

The workhouses of the Armagh and Lurgan unions have been visited and carefully 
examined by us, with a view to ascertain the practicability of adapting them as 
auxiliary asylums. As the result of our own inspection and of Mr. Wilkinson’s report 
upon the Armagh Workhouse we have no hesitation in stating that suitable accom- 
modation could be provided in them for considerably more than the total number of 
incurable cases in the asylum in 1877. Upon what grounds the Inspectors came to 
the conclusion that it was “ neither practicable nor desirable ” to give effect to the 
provision of the 38 & 39 Viet, we have no means of knowing. From their own 
reports, however, we do know that when no legal authority existed for transferring 
lunatics from asylums to workhouses, Boards of Guardians were asked with their 
approval to receive them. But as soon as it became lawful to remove them, it was no 
longer either “ practicable or desirable ” to do so. And this is said of an asylum with 
reference to which the Inspectors, but a few years before, excuse the fewness of cures 
by stating “ the small number of cures is not to be wondered at, for out of the 167 
“ inmates at the commencement of the year no less than 152 were stated to he in- 
“ curable ; ” and magistrates are remonstrated with by the governors about sending 
in unsuitable cases. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of the Inspectors, we feel bound to record our opinion 
that it would be difficult to find a case in which it would be at once so “ practicable and 
so desirable ” to give effect to the Act that has been referred to as in this asylum, over- 
crowded with incurable cases, and in the neighbourhood of such workhouses as Armagh 
and Lurgan. 

The deliberate opinion of the Board of Governors is, no doubt, entitled to great 
respect. But the resolution which is referred to in this case as “ supporting the 
opinion of the Inspectors ” can only be regarded as the echo of Dr. Nugent’s 
representation. Indeed the resolution states as much in so many words : — 

“ Resolved : that, having heard from Dr. Nugent an explanation of the provisions of the Act 
38 & 39 Victoria, cap. 67. of the percentage of lunatics that could be removed to workhouses, we are of 
opinion that any utilizing of the workhouse at Lurgan or Armagh would not justify the governors in 
allowing the asylum to continue in its present state, and that the contemplated enlargement and 
improvements he proceeded with immediately.” 

We may observe that in determining the percentage of cases that can be removed 
from asylums to workhouses the nature of the accommodation which will be provided 
in the “ auxiliaries ” must be taken into account. The Inspectors have probably left 
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that out of consideration, as no doubt the medical superintendents of some asylums have 
done in the returns which they have made to us. 

To the case of Belfast and Ballymena it is not necessary for us to refer, as the car- a pp . C 8 
cumstances are fully stated in the correspondence which is printed in the Appendix. P . 241. 

Dr Nugent was under a misapprehension when he stated that the governors had Dr Nugent 
changed their opinion upon the expediency of transferring a certain number of the Ev. 2200. 
inmates of the asylum to the workhouse of the Ballymena workhouse. As the Local 
Government Board have assented to the arrangement, it is to be hoped that no further 
difficulty may be experienced in giving effect to it. 

Before we close our observations upon the subject of Auxiliary Workhouse Asylums, 
we desire to refer to an objection that may possibly be urged to our proposal. Our 
suggestion, as we have explained, aims not merely at providing accommodation for a 
certain class of <£ incurables ” from asylums, but at providing better accommodation 
for the lunatics who are now in workhouses. In the face of the evidence that we 
have cited of the unsuitability of workhouses for the detention of lunatics of any class, 
it may seem unreasonable to anticipate that it might still be held that the accommo- 
dation is sufficiently good to obviate the necessity of any change. In support of that 
view, statements may, no doubt, be quoted from the Reports of the Inspectors of Lunacy, 
which, if left unexplained, might lead to very erroneous conclusions. 

The Inspectors of Lunacy can have but very imperfect knowledge of the condition App. C 9, 
of lunatics in many workhouses. Of 163 workhouses in Ireland, it would appear from P * 1 • 
a statement published in the Appendix which has been furnished to us by the 
Lunacy Department, 73 have been left unvisited for three years, 11 for two years, 
and 23 for more than a year. This, as the Inspectors have often explained, is 
unavoidable, owing to the number of the workhouses, and the great distance of many 
of them. Still it is important that the fact should be borne in mind in estimating the 
weight to be attached to the opinions to which we shall now refer, and which can 
apply to only a limited number of workhouses. 

In their Report for 1871, the Inspectors, speaking of workhouses generally, say, — 

« We are happy to state that gradual but active amelioration is taking place in favour of the insane 
in workhouses, and that, as a rule, they are exceptionally well nourished, well clad, and their comfort 
fairly regarded. Day-rooms are being prepared in many where none previously existed, and special 
attendants are placed over them.” 

Reporting in 1873 they observe,— 

“ For many years there has been a gradual improvement, which has now assumed a marked character, 
in the condition of the lunatic inmates in poorhouses, where they are treated with much consideration. 



Writing of the insane in workhouses in 1875, the Inspectors state, — 

« jt may be safely said that from year to year a progressive amelioration has been noticeable in the 
condition of the mentally affected in the poorhouses of Ireland, who, as a rule, have come to be 
recognised in a proner light, and made objects of kindly consideration by boards of guardians, lbey 
are afforded an exceptional dietary, with animal food from three to six days m the week. I heir 
clothing and bedding are improved, and personal cleanliness more carefully looked after. When the 
number 0 of insane is large, separate apartments, with a paid attendant for each sex, are usually provided ; 
or well-disposed paupers, encouraged by some additional domestic allowance, are employed, and, when 
grounds or open airing yards are available, full opportunity for exercise is afforded. In a few work- 
houses we have found many of the imbecile and idiotic industriously employed in day rooms set apart 
for them, and we not unfrequently learn from both masters and matrons that some ot them are ot the 
most useful and willing of the inmates.” 



In his Report ou a visit to Galway workhouse iu July 1876, Dr. Nugent writes that 
the insane “ are comfortably located in a new ward, and kindly looked after.” 

Writing in December 1867 of the insane in the Roscrea workhouse, Dr. Hatchell 
states that he found the wards “ particularly clean, orderly, and well ventilated. The 
“ patients appear to be most carefully and kindly treated. On looking over the 
“ hospital and house in general, the entire keeping and management of it reflects 
“ great credit on the master and the other officers.” Dr. Nugent, upon a visit m May 
1869 found “ the insane inmates of this workhouse kindly looked after.” Dr. Hatchell 
visited this workhouse again in May 1877, and wrote of the insane, “ They appear 
“ to be very carefully attended to ; their dormitory is kept particularly clean, orderly, 
“ and well ventilated.” ^ r ,. 

Upon a visit to the Bermoy workhouse in July 1865, Dr. Nugent wrote: “ It [the 
“ workhouse] appears to me equally well constructed and well conducted, and,, from 
“ what I observed, I am sure the imbecile * * * are carefully looked after. Of 

the same workhouse Dr. Nugent reported in July 1867 that the inmates were “ kindly 
“ attended to ; ” “ the establishment for order, cleanliness, and ventilation deserve full 
“ commendation.” 
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In March 1868 Dr. Nugent again visited Fermoy workhouse, the management of 
“ which was particularly good, and the classification much to he approved of. * * * 

“ The various departments were very clean and orderly. * ' * * I consider the insane 
“ to be kindly treated and carefully attended to. Their food is good and liberal.” 

Dr. Hatchell visited the Mountmelick workhouse in August 1872, and stated that 
the insane were “ evidently taken very great care of, and their wards are particularly 
“ clean and orderly.” In August 1873 Dr. Hatchell paid another visit to this work- 
house, and reported that the idiots, &c., “ are kept in very creditable order, and the 
“ inmates are evidently carefully attended to, being well clad and clean in their per- 
“ sons.” Dr. Hatchell again, in September 1874, “ inspected the idiot wards, and found 
“ them clean, orderly, and well attended. The inmates appear to he carefully attended 
“ to in every respect. The general condition of their wards is creditable to the master 
“ 'and matron.” 

Dr. Nugent in April 1874 visited the insane inmates in the Cork workhouse, and 
reported that “ personally they appear to he carefully and considerately treated, 
“ them dietary, as a rule, ample and nutritious.” Speaking of the same class upon a 
visit to this workhouse in July 1877, Dr Nugent states “ they appear to he carefully 
“ and kindly attended to, their personal cleanliness duly looked after : the dietary is 
“ good and ample, the great majority getting animal food four times in the week.” 

Dr Nugent visited the insane inmates in the Belfast workhouse in November 1872, 
and wrote : — 

“ They, as hitherto observed by me, are kindly and considerately treated ; the scale of dietary being 
ample in quantity, with a liberal allowance of animal food. Their personal cleanliness is, I am informed, 
duly attended to. They get baths once a week.” 

Upon a visit to this workhouse in November 1877, Dr. Nugent found — 

“ The room which they [the insane] occupy by day is clean, warm, and comfortable ; their dormitories 
are duly and well ventilated. * * * The dietary I consider to be ample.” 

Dr. Hatchell visited the Cashel workhouse in May 1867, and found the idiotic 
inmates “ carefully attended to ” ; and Dr. Nugent inspected it in June 1869, when 
he found “ the insane inmates in this workhouse very carefully attended to ; they appear 
“ to he comfortably located and well clad.” 

At Tipperary workhouse, which Dr. Nugent visited in July 1873, he considered the 
insane “ to he, as hitherto, carefully looked after, well clad, and on an ample dietary.” 
In March 1875 Dr. Nugent found “the inmates of the lunatic] wards kindly looked after, 
“ and on a very good dietary.” Dr. Hatchell visited this workhouse in June 1876, 
and reported that he had — 

“ Inspected the idiots and epileptics. They appear to be very well cared for and looked after ; and 
their wards are kept in most creditable order, being particularly clean and well ventitaled. The articles 
of food, sueh as bread, milk, and meat, were of most excellent quality. The general condition of the 
house, and hospital in particular, reflects much credit on all concerned in the management 
thereof.” 

Dr. Nugent inspected the insane inmates of the Waterford workhouse in July 1876, 
and found them “ carefully and kindly attended to, and on a liberal scale of diet. I 
“ do not consider any of them need transference to the district asylum.” Dr. Nugent 
visited this workhouse again in March 1878, when he reported that the insane “ appear 
“ to be very humanely attended to, and are reported to me as not giving trouble.” 

Dr. Nugent, on his visit to the Oarrick-on-Suir workhouse in March 1877, wrote : — 
“ They [the insane] appear to be carefully looked after, as hitherto, and on a nutritious 
“ dietary ;” and on his visit in August 1877 he found “the insane kindly attended to. 
“ The rooms which they occupy are clean and well ventilated, and their bedding and 
“ wearing apparel in good order.” 

Dr. Hatchell paid a visit to the Kilmallock workhouse in June 1867, and 
“ inspected the lunatic and idiot wards, and found them in a very creditable state, 
being clean, orderly and well ventilated. This class appears, as stated by some of 
“ them, to be most kindly and carefully treated, both by the master and matron.” 
Dr Nugent visited this workhouse in March 1875, and reported that the insane “appear 
“ to be kindly looked after, and, from what I learn, their personal cleanliness is duly 
“ attended to.” 

Upon his visit to the Youghal workhouse in August 1867, Dr. Nugent reports : — 
“ I visited the lunatic inmates here, and found they are kindly “treated, and on the best 
“ diet, with extras ; ” and upon his visit in July 1873, the lunatic inmates “ appear to 
“ be carefully and kindly attended to.” Dr. Hatchell also visited this workhouse in 
September 1874, and found the insane inmates carefully attended to, the wards very 
clean and well ventilated, and the food of good quality. 
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Dr. Hatchell, upon his visit to the Newcastle workhouse in December 1869, wrote : — 
“ The idiots appear to be most carefully and kindly treated ; the wards are kept warm, 
“• clean, and well ventilated.” Dr. Hatchell visited this workhouse again in June 1875’ 
and was of opinion that the idiots were fairly and kindly treated ; “ their wards are in 
“ creditable order.” 

Upon a visit to the Clonmell workhouse in September 1873, Dr. Nugent reported 
on the insane inmates that they “ personally appear to he kindly attended to ; they 
“ are on a better diet than the ordinary paupers, and are well clad.” 

Dr. Hatchell visited Coleraine workhouse in September 1871, and reported that he 
had “ inspected the lunatic and idiot wards, and found them in very ci’editable order 
“ being clean, orderly, and well ventilated * * * I examined the soup ; it is of 

“ excellent quality, and the allowance liberal.” Dr. Nugent also visited this work- 
house in November 1875. He saw and examined all the insane inmates ; they “ appear 
to he very kindly looked after, well fed, and their personal cleanliness duly attended 
“ to.” 

Dr. Nugent inspected the insane in the Balrothery workhouse in October 1876, 
“who appear to he kindly and carefully looked after; and I am informed their 
“ personal cleanliness is daily attended to.” 

Upon a visit to the North Dublin workhouse in October 1874, Dr. Nugent 
wrote : — 

“The various apartments occupied by the insane classes are remarkably clean, and the bedding in 
them good and ample ; — they themselves appearing to be treated with great consideration, and afforded a 
very liberal dietary, — three meals daily, with meat six times in the week for dinner. They are also well 
clad.” 

Upon his visit to this workhouse in May 1876, Dr. Nugent, speaking of the insane, 
reports that “ all appear to be very carefully looked after, well clad, cleanly in their 
“ person, and supplied with a good dietary, getting animal food six days in the 
“ week.” 

Dr. Nugent visited the Rathdown workhouse in April 1875, and reported 

“ I find all [the insane] to be carefully attended to, and their wearing apparel and bedding good, 
while their personal cleanliness is duly regarded. The ordinary dietary — three meals daily— on which 
they are placed, is ample and nutritious.” 

Dr. Hatchell also visited this workhouse in October 1877, and reported “very 
“ favourably on the general condition ” of the lunatic department. “ The several day 
“ rooms and dormitories are kept very clean and well ventilated.” The general 
“ appearance of the insane is satisfactory as to cleanliness, clothing, and health.’'' 

Upon a visit to the South Dublin workhouse in April 1873, Dr. Nugent wrote of 
the lunatic wards : — 

“ I cannot but consider their present state as being highly satisfactory. A scrupulous cleanliness, 
with good ventilation, is maintained in them. The bedding is ample in quantity, and of good quality, 
while the patients themselves appear to be carefully and kindly looked after. * * * Night watches 
are regularly kept up in each ward. * * * A liberal dietary continues to be supplied.” 

Dr. Nugent, visiting this workhouse again in October 1874, states that since his 
previous visit— 

“ Various minor alterations and improvements have been effected in the lunatic wards, which are 
kept in a very orderly and cleanly state, and with a due regard to ventilation. The patients themselves 
are well clad, and appear to have their personal comforts fully attended to.” 

When Dr. Nugent visited this workhouse in July 1875, he reported that all the 
insane “ appear to be very carefully looked after, well nursed, and maintained with a 
“ due regard to cleanliness in dress and person.” 

Dr. Nugent visited Thomastown workhouse in July 1875, and found “ the lunatic 
“ inmates very kindly looked after and kept, with a due regard to their personal 
“ cleanliness, both in dress and bedding.” Dr. Nugent visited this workhouse again 
in February 1877, and found “the insane inmates very kindly looked after, and on a 
“ good scale of dietary ” ; and in a visit in September 1877 he reported that the 
insane were “ very carefully looked after, and cleanly in their personal appearance. 

“ Their bedding too is ample and suitably kept.” 

Dr. Nugent visited the Callan workhouse in July 1865, and “ found the imbecile 
“ epileptic classes carefully looked after, and their dietary good.” He reported again 
in September 1872, that “ they appear to be carefully looked after, and, I understand. 

“ give no trouble, being very tranquil.” Also in April 1875 Dr. Nugent writes, « they 
“ appear to be kindly and carefully treated in this union, and on good dietary.” 
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Upon a visit to tlie Navan ivorkhouse in April 1872, Dr. Nugent found tile lunatic 
inmates “most kindly attended to, well clad, clean, and supplied with a generous 
dietary.” Ur. Nugent visited this ' workhouse again in February 1874, and 
reported : : — 

“ I find, on my present visit to the wards allocated to the insane, that the inmates are treated with 
every consideration ; they are well clad, looked after, and allowed a liberal dietary.” 

Upon another visit to the workhouse in November 1876, Ur. Nugent found that 
the insane were — 

“ carefully and most humanely attended to. The rooms occupied by them are orderly and well 
ventilated, and their personal cleanliness looked after. The dietary is good and ample, with a lair 
allowance of animal food.” 

Ur. Nugent visited the Kells workhouse in Uecember 1868, and found “ the inmates 
“ of the Insane wards carefully looked after, with a fair and full dietary.” When 
Ur Nuo-ent visited this workhouse in November 1876, the insane appeared “to be 
« Idndly attended to, and are on a fair diet ; their personal cleanliness is duly looked 

Di' 6 Nugent paid a visit to the insane of the Parsonstown workhouse in June 1872, 
and was “quite satisfied they are carefully and kindly attended to and on a visit 
in June 1874 they were “ very carefully attended to ; then dietary is good, and their 
" personal cleanliness and bedding duly looked after.” 



Ur. Nugent inspected the insane in the ‘Mullingar workhouse in June 1873, , when 
they appeared “to be kindly looked after, and are on. a good scale of diet.” In 
November 1876 he'found them' “kindly looked after, ancl on a fair dietary ;” and in 
October 1877 they were “ on a fair scale of dietary, and kindly looked after in other 



Ur .^Hatchell visited the Rathkeale workhouse in June 1876, and reported that the 

insane appeared “to be carefully and kindly treated. *• ■ . 

Ur. Nugent visited Uundalk workhouse in Uecember 1876, and found the insane 
“ duiy looked after.” In May 1877 he found the rooms well ventilated, the patients’ 
clothino- fair, and their personal cleanliness not neglected; and in November 1877, 
when he reported that “the dietary is good and ample. Under all circumstances I 
« consider these inmates to be carefully and kindly looked after.” 

Ur. Nugent found the insane in Urogheda workhouse in April 1876 “well clad, 
“ and on a °-ood dietary, getting animal food three : times a week, and their meals 
“ ample in quantity daily. The bedding is good and clean.” Upon another visit 
in October 1876, he saw and examined all the insane. “ They are kindly treated, and 
“ their creature comforts attended to ;” and they were “ carefully looked after,” when 
Ur. Nugent visited the workhouse in May 1877. 

Ur. Hatched, upon a visit to Abbeyleix workhouse in February 1868, found the 
insane wards “clean and orderly and also comfortable, haying good fires ' in each ; 
« the allowance of food,. I find, on inquiry, to be liberal;” and on a visit in August 
1875, the insane “ appear to be carefully treated and attended to ; their wards are kept 
“ and orderly.” • , „ 

In July 1873 Ur. Hatchell visited the Wexford worknouse, and made the following 
report :: — 

« I have this day inspected the' idiot wards of this union, and have every reason to be satisfied with 
the care and attention the inmates receive, arid the extreme cleanliness and order that prevails 
throughout the several dormitories ' and' day rooms. - The dietary is very liberal. I saw some of the 
articles of food, which was good.” 



In November 1873 Ur. Hatchell again visited this workhouse, when the insane 
appeared “ to be carefully and kindly attended to, placed on good nutritious dietary, 
“ and personally clean.” Ur. Hatchell paid another visit to this workhouse in March 
1874, and reported that the insane— 

“ Appear to be taken very good care of, being well clad, and the allowance of food is very liberal. 
I examined some of the articles of food,, such as bread, milk, -fee.,' and found them of inpst excellent 
quality. The dormitories are in most creditable order,, being particularly clean, orderly, : and well 
ventilated, reflecting great credit on the parties in charge.” \ 

Ur. Nugent visited Gorey workhouse in April 1875, when the insane appeared 
“ to be very kindly attended toj and- are kept with becoming cleanliness ;” and in 
February 1876, and reported that • the insane were “ very humanely attended to in 
“ the infirmary, have liberal dietary with animal food, and are personally kept clean 
“ and orderly.” Uf. -Hatched also visited this workhouse in Uecember 1876, and 
wrote 
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7 am . happy to report that they [the insane] appear to be carefully attended to, and their 
kept m very creditable order, being clean, orderly, and well ventilated 



In August 1875 Dr. Nugent visited tile Ennisoorthv workhouse, and found the 
insane “ carefully and kindly attended to, and on good'dietary and in September 
1876 he again visited the workhouse, when the insane appeared “to be very kindly 
“ attended to, and on a good scale of dietary.” Dr. Hatchell also visited this 
workhouse in November 1876, and reported that the insane were “carefully 
“ attended to.” J 

Dr. Nugent visited the Downpatrick workhouse in November 1873, and considered 
that the insane “ are comfortably located, on a good dietary, cleanly in person and 
“ altogether most humanely treated.” ’ 

The insane in the Lisburn workhouse appeared, upon Dr. Nugent’s visit, “ to be 
“ kindly looked after, their cleanliness duly attended to, and on a fair dietary. 1 ’ 

Dr. Nugent visited Monaghan workhouse in August 1874, when the insane were 
“ evidently carefully looked after and kindly treated;” in . June 1875 they were 
humanely attended to, and kept with cleanliness and in May 1877 they were 
“ duly attended to, and on a good dietary.” 

Dr. Nugent inspected the insane wards of the Enniskillen workhouse in' October 
1873, and found the i nm ates “ humanely treated and on a good dietary ; then personal 
“ cleanliness being duly attended to.” Dr. Hatchell also visited this workhouse in 
May 1874, when he found the idiot wards “ in most creditable order, being very clean, 

“ orderly, and comfortably furnished. The inmates appear to carefully and kindly 
“ treated. Their allowance of food is liberal.” Dr. Hatchell visited this workhouse 
again in September 1877, when he reported the insane to be carefully attended to ; 

“ and their wards are kept very clean, orderly, and well ventilated, having a homely 
“ and comfortable appearance. The diet is liberal.” 

Dr. Nugent visited the Armagh workhouse in July 1866, and found the insane 
classes “ carefully looked after. Then- sleeping rooms and bedding I consider to be 
“ very clean.” Dr. Hatchell visited this workhouse in 1875. He reports that the 
idiot wards were “ in most creditable order, being remarkably clean and well ventilated. 

“ I have no doubt as to their [the insane] being most carefully attended to in ali 
“ respects.” 

Dr. Nugent visited this workhouse again in Hay 1876, and reported that the insane 
were “ evidently well oared for ; cleanly, both in person and dress, and on a nutritious 
“ scale of dietary. I am happy to learn they give no trouble,— the best proof of kindly 
“ treatment.” J 

Dr. Nugent visited Castleblayney workhouse in June 1872, when he considered the 
insane to be “ very carefully looked after, well fed, and with due regard to their 
“ personal cleanliness ; ” and when he visited the workhouse again in May 1876, they 
“ were carefully treated and on good diet.” 

In June 1871 Dr. Hatchell visited the Dunfahaghy workhouse, and felt “quite 
“ satisfied that they receive every attention and kindness they require. Their wards 
“ are kept clean and well ventilated.” 

The Carrickmacross workhouse was inspected by Dr. Hatchell in July 1871, when 
he found the idiots “ having all the appearance of being most carefully and kindly 
“ treated. The clean and orderly state then- wards are kept in reflects credit on both 
“ the master' and matron.” Dr. Hatchell, upon another visit in July 1872, writes : 

“ The idiot wards are kept very clean, and the inmates carefully attended to.” 

Dr. Hatchell visited Sligo workhouse in September 1877, and reported that all the 
insane “ appear carefully attended to. Their wards, particularly on the female side, 

“ are kept clean and orderly.” 

Dr. Nugent inspected the insane patients of the Boyle workhouse in August 1873, 
and found them “ carefully attended to, and, as before, not requiring any special 
“ treatment.” In March 1875 he also reported the insane as “ being kindly attended 
“ to.” Dr. Hatchell also paid a visit to this workhouse in March 1877, when the insane 
appeared to he “ very carefully attended to in every respect, which, together with the 
“ general' state of the several dormitories, dayrooms, &c., which are orderly and well 
“ ventilated, reflect credit on the master and the other officers of the institution.” 

Dr. Hatchell inspected the idiots of the Newport workhouse in May 1868, and found 
them “ carefully treated.” 

Dr. Nugent found the insane in Castlebar workhouse in December 1875 “ to he 
“ carefully and kindly attended to, and on a very good scale of diet.” 

Dr. Nugent found the insane “ comfortably attended to” in Ballina workhouse in 
August 1871. 
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Dr. Hatcliell visited Mount Bellew union in August 1862, when all the idiots, &c. 
appeared to he “ well cared and attended to. The workhouse in general is particularly 
“ clean, orderly, and well ventilated.” Again, in September 1868, he “ found this class 
“ veiy carefully attended to. Every part of the house that I visited was very clean, 
“ orderly, and well ventilated.” 

Dr. Nugent paid a visit to the Mallow workhouse in September 1875, and found 
“ the inmates of the idiot wards kindly attended to.” Upon a visit in November 1875, 
Dr. Hatcliell found them “ carefully attended to, and their wards in very creditable 
“ order.” In June 1877 Dr. Hatcliell paid another visit to this workhouse, when the 
insane appeared “to be very carefully attended ; and their wards, particularly that on 
“ the female side, are kept clean, orderly, and well ventilated.” 

These are certainly most satisfactory statements, highly creditable to guardians, 
workhouse officials, and to the supervision of the Local Government Board. The value 
of them, however, consists, not in showing that the better accommodation of workhouse 
“ auxiliaries ” may be dispensed with, but in the evidence which they afford of the 
administrative capacity of those who would be responsible for the management of these 
institutions. 

The real obstacle, however, to giving effect to the changes we suggest, if they 
should meet with your Grace’s approval, will be found to consist in the present 
constitution of the Lunacy Department in Ireland. So far back as 1857 Dr. Nugent 
urged strongly the expediency of reconstituting the lunacy administrative body, and a 
distinct proposal for a complete change was one of the recommendations made by the 
Commission of 1857. If auxiliary asylums are to be established in connection with 
workhouses, the Local Government Board must necessarily exercise authority over the 
management of them. Eor reasons that are forcibly put in the evidence given before 
us, great difficulties would probably arise if the lunacy administration were controlled 
from two separate departments. We therefore think that the administration of the 
whole pauper lunacy in Ireland should be placed under a department of the Local 
Government Board. * It is true that in England the administration is placed under a 
distinct Board, the Lunacy Commissioners. But, as Sir llobert Eerguson observed 
before the Commission of 1857, — 

“ There are very great differences between the two countries, which must be attended to, or the 
whole question may be thrown into confusion, and the working of the Lunacy Asylum Act might be 
impeded.” 

And certainly nothing could be more calculated to impede it than by dividing the 
responsibility of administration between two separate departments. Such a change as 
we now suggest was, we believe, contemplated under the administration of a prede- 
cessor of your Grace in the Viceroyalty. It would certainly not involve any ultimate 
addition of expenditure, whilst it would provide for the efficient inspection of the 
three classes of lunatic asylums by officials directly responsible, as are the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, to that department. 



CONCLHSION. 

In conclusion, we beg most respectfully to submit to your Grace, with reference to 
each of the several matters referred to us for inquiry : — 

I. That, for the reasons which are fully set forth in a preceding part of this Deport, 

it would not be expedient that any Poor Law Union in Ireland should be 
dissolved and amalgamated with those adjoining. 

II. That it would not be proper or advisable to dispense wholly with any existing 
workhouse in Ireland : 

That portions of certain workhouses may be dispensed with and appropriated 
for tbe accommodation of a certain class of lunatics : 

That it would not be proper or advisable to appropriate portions of work- 
houses so dispensed with for the accommodation of any other class of destitute 
poor from other unions. 

III. That additional workhouse buildings are not required, as the existing accom- 
modation, where not adequate to the wants of particular unions, can easily be 
rendered so. The overcrowding of infirmaries which is at present the chief 
defect may be remedied, and at the same time better means of classification be 
provided, by the removal of chronic cases to suitable apartments in the main 
building, and of lunatics to auxiliary asylums : 
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The appropriation of children’s or school buildings belonging to the work- 
houses at Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Limerick for auxiliary asylums is 
suggested, both because the buildings are suitable for such purpose, and also 
with a view of providing funds for the establishment of separate schools in 
those urban unions : 

That in certain places which are remote or difficult of access, of which Acbill 
Island and the Island of Innishboffin may be referred to as illustrations, it 
is expedient that hospitals should be established: 

That the establishment of cottage hospitals, as recommended by some of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board, may be left to the discretion of 
Boards of Guardians, guided by such suggestions as they may receive from the 
central department. 

IV. That portions of certain workhouses and detached buildings which can be 
dispensed with may be advantageously appropriated for the accommodation of 
a certain class of lunatics in the manner fully set forth in a preceding part of 
this Report. 

V. That, subject to the suggestion immediately preceding, it does not appear to be 

expedient to make any change in the distribution of any other class of the 
destitute poor. 

VI. That for the better care, relief, and treatment of the poor who are lunatic, 
idiotic, or imbecile in mind, or otherwise afflicted with mental disease, it is 
expedient that a complete reorganization of the whole lunacy administration be • 
effected. Bor which purpose, as is fully set forth in the last part of this 
Report, we recommend — 

1st. That under the provisions of sec. 15. of 8 & 9 Viet. cap. 107, the existing district 
asylums should be classified, reserving one or more, as may be required, in each 
province, as “ lunatic hospitals,” especially for the curative treatment of the 
insane ; 

2nd. That the remaining district asylums should be appropriated as “ lunatic j) r . Robert- 
asylums ” for the accommodation of the chronic insane requiring special care. son. 

A certain number of this class would be accommodated in the “lunatic Ev - 1526 > 
hospitals,” as about fifty of each sex would be required for the service of those 15 ^ ' 
establishments ; 

3rd. That the inspection of the “ lunatics at large ” should be made one of the 
duties of the dispensary medical officers, who should be remunerated for this 
duty, and whose certificate that any one of this class is neglected or improperly 
cared for, should be made the ground for action by the lunacy authorities ; 

4th. That the accommodation for the third or harmless class, who are at present in 
“ lunatic asylums,” in “ workhouses,” or “ at large ” in a neglected state, be 
provided by the appropriation of spare workhouse buildings, a sufficiency of 
which is to be found in each province, thus also meeting the very general com- 
plaint of guardians being compelled to maintain superfluous workhouse accom- 
modation ; and 

5th. That for the present all expenditure upon the building or enlargement of 
district asylums be suspended. 

Thus each province would be provided with three classes of lunatic establish- 
ments, i.e., with one or more lunatic Hospitals, in which undivided attention could be 
given to the curative treatment of lunacy in its earliest stages, — with first-class lunatic 
Asylums in which the chronic cases requiring special care would be treated, and with 
second-class or “ workhouse auxiliary asylums ” for harmless cases not requiring special 
care. The first-class asylums, with their Superintendents and staffs, would still be 
available for the reception on first committal of urgent cases, and, worked in concert 
with the hospital establishments, would receive their cases when they are classed as 
probably incurable, and, would, in their turn, pass on cases, when they became harmless, 
to the workhouse auxiliary. All classes of the lunatic poor would thus be provided for. 

These latter institutions it is proposed should be fitted in every way that is 
requisite for the class of cases for which they are destined, i.e., with good dormitories 
(with a proper proportion of single rooms or cells), cheerful day rooms, bath-rooms, 
lavatories, and good airing courts ; gardens or land for exercise and spade-labour 
should be available in all cases. They should also, as recommended by Dr. Robertson, 

Dr. M‘Cabe, Dr. Berkeley, Dr. Cullinan, and Dr. Daxon, be provided with a sufficient 
staff (2 to every 50 or 60) of paid trained attendants. 

The cost of effecting the proposed classification of lunatics, though small when it 
is considered that suitable asylum accommodation will be provided for nearly 5,000 
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additional lunatics, would nevertheless, if our suggestion be adopted, be considerable. 
In unions sucb as Dublin, Cork,, Belfast, and, others, if school buildings are appropriated 
as auxiliary asylums, it will be necessary to compensate the guardians to such an 
amount as would enable them to provide adequate school accommodation elsewhere. 
The cost of adapting portions of workhouses as auxiliaries should not be estimated 
at less than 15/. per bed. 

Having regard to the pressure of local taxation and to the difficulty of adjusting the 
charge, in the first instance, for adapting these buildings for use as auxiliary asylums, 
this expenditure, we submit, should if possible be provided from another source. 

In connection noth such changes ; as we have recommended in the course of this 
Report, we beg leave to submit to your Grace some conclusions to which we have 
been led in the course of our inquiry, and some considerations to which it appears to 
us to be important that the attention of your Grace should be directed. 

Irrespective of the advantages to be gained, under the scheme submitted, in the 
curative treatment of lunacy, considerable economic advantages may also be anticipated. 

In order to arrive at an approximate estimate of the cost under the system proposed, 
it will be making a liberal provision if we estimate the cost per head of inmates of 
the curative establishments at 26/. per annum. The average over the whole of Ireland 
for the past few years having been about 24/. 10s. 

It is not easy accurately to estimate the cost of the second-class establishments. 
Under good management it certainly ought eventually to become considerably less 
than the minimum cost per head in asylums under , the present system, which in 
the year 1877 was 19/. per head. To be on the safe side, we may estimate it at 20/. 
per annum. 

The cost in the workhouse auxiliaries can be fairly , estimated. In the Cork 
workhouse the cost of lunatics per head per week is, for maintenance and clothing, 
3s. 6c/., and under the head of establishment charges. Is. 4 d.; in the South Dublin 
Union, in which there were 206 lunatics during the year ending March 1878, and in 
which they are well kept and cared for, the weekly average cost of their maintenance 
was 3s. 8c/. ; and according to a return presented to Parliament last session (No. 250, 
Sess. 1878,), the average weekly cost of maintenance for the whole of Ireland was 
2s. Hid., so we may safely estimate the maintenance charge at 4s. per head per week 

The cost under the head of “ establishment charges ” in the auxiliaries should 
noton an average exceed Is. 6c/. per head per week. In these they should, as any 
other class of i nm ate for which separate accommodation is provided, be charged with 
their share of the workhouse establishment charges, slightly, increased as they will be 
by additions to certain salaries, and by those of the lunatic attendants. We may, 
therefore, estimate then cost at 5s. 6c/. per head per week, or 14/. 6s. a year! 
Applying these figures to the numbers it is proposed to deal with, we have their anim al 
cost : — 



In curative hospitals, 1,911 + 700 for service— 2,611 at 26/. a year - 67,SS6 

In first-class asylums, 4,912, less 700 for service' of hospitals = 4,212 at 20/. 

a year - - - - - 84,240 

In workhouse auxiliaries, 5,400 at 14/. 6s. a year - - - - 77,220 



Total - - - - _ 229,346 



The actual cost of maintenance, &c., in district asylums for the year 1877 for 8,102 
patients (“the daily average number maintained from public funds,”) was 200,046 /. ; 
and if we estimate the cost of maintaining the 3,367 lunatics in workhouses at the 
moderate figure of 11/. per head per annum, we then have the total cost of maintaining 
11,469 lunatics for one year under the present system standing at 237,083/. 

It would thus appear that, under the proposed system of classification, the condition 
of a large number of this unhappy class of beings may be ameliorated, and the whole 
of the lunatic poor of Ireland adequately provided for, at a much less cost than that 
now entailed in dealing inadequately with a portion of them only ; while, at the same 
time, relief, under the head of “establishment charges,” will be afforded to the 
smaller rural unions, in connection with which auxiliary asylums may be established. 

The wants of the lunatic poor in Ireland having been provided for before the 
establishment of a Poor Law, the expenses incurred were made chargeable to the 
county cess, which charge falls altogether (except in the case of new holdings created 
since the passing of the Land Act) oh the occupier of the land. When the Poor Law 
was introduced, it was enacted that the charge should be shared between the owner 
and occupier. Thus it results that all the lunatics in asylums are charged on “ county 
cess,” and those in workhouses on “ poor rates.” 
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Tlic charge upon, the cess, as has been already shown, has gone on increasing rapidly ; 
and although relief has been given by Treasury grant, at the rate of 4 s. per head per 
week, in support of lunatics in asylums, the net charge, after deducting that grant, 
amounted, in 1877, to the same high figure as that cited by the Select Committee on 
Grand Jury Presentments in then* Report as a very heavy charge in 1867. 

The first year in which this relief was given was in 1875 ; the grant was at the rate 
of 75,930 2. per annum ; in 1876, it was 77,9072. per annum; in 1877, it was 80,3802. 
per annum, and it is steadily on the increase, as may be judged by the exposition 
already given of the increase of lunacy. 

We recommend that, under the scheme submitted, the manner of making the grant 
should be approximated to that prevailing in Scotland : where the grant is “ half the 
cost of maintenance,” such maintenance in no case to exceed 8s. Thus the grant to 
asylums generally amounts, as in Ireland, to 4s. per head ; but in the workhouse 
auxiliary asylums it varies from 3s. to 2s. 6c2. per head per week. 

Under the scheme submitted, it is suggested that this might be met by making the 
grant, in cases necessarily detained for curative or other purposes in the hospitals, 
at the resent rate of 4s. ; to those in the first-class asylums, 3s. ; and to those in 
workhouse auxiliaries, 2s. Such an arrangement would, in a very slight degree, 
increase the grant in, the first- instance, and would cause its growth to be much 
slower than under the present system. , 

Supposing all the lunatics for whopi. it is proposed to provide had been under 
treatment in 1877, the grant, on ' scale suggested, would probably have been as 
under 

£ 

1,911 curables + 700 for service = 2,611 in “lunatic hospitals,” at 4s. per head 



per week 27,155 

4,212 incurables requiring special care in “ first-class lunatic asylums,” at 3s. per 
head per week _____ 32,854 

5,400 harmless, in workhouse auxiliaries, at 2s. per head per week - - 28,080 

Total - - - - 88,089 



Thus, with an addition of less than 8,0002. to the capitation grant, all classes of 
pauper lunatics, including over 4,000 additional, would be admitted to its benefits. 

Deducting this capitation allowance from 229,3462., the estimated cost of main- 
tenance of the whole pauper lunacy of Ireland, we find that 141,257 2. remains, and 
if. from it we deduct 48,0002., the charge for adequately providing for the lunatics 
already in workhouses, and therefore already chargeable to the “ poor rates,” we have, 
in round numbers, a balance of 93,0002., which must be met, as against 120,0002., the 
actual amount chargeable to “ county cess ” for considerably smaller numbers in the 
year 1877. 

In order to secure efficiency in the management of each class of asylum in con- 
nection with the others, it appears essential that these different systems of charge should 
be done away with, and that the source from which the charge, or the balance of the 
charge, should be drawn should be the poor rates. Indeed had asylums been esta- 
blished after the introduction of the Poor Law, it is to the “poor rates” that they 
would, no doubt, have been chargeable. 

When the Irish Chinch Disestablishment Bill was introduced, Mr. Gladstone 
suggested “ provision for lunatics ” as one of the principal objects to which the surplus 
funds could be appropriated. As the period appointed for the execution of the duties 
entrusted to “ The Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland ” will soon expire, 
a fund from that source will be then available, and the appropriation of a portion of 
it to the purpose named would greatly facilitate the changes that we suggest and 
recommend them to general approval. 

Por the efficient working of the scheme, it will be necessary to obtain the power to 
move resident medical superintendents from one asylum to another without their 
losing their services (as reckoning for superannuation), and then* salaries also should 
be fixed on a proper scale, and not left dependent, as they now are in a great measure, 
upon the number of beds for which their asylums are built. 

If, in accordance with our suggestions, auxiliary asylums are organised, the control 
and management of them will become a very important part of lunacy administration. 
It would, we think, be most inexpedient to take it out of the hands of boards of 
guardians. It would be not less undesirable that hospitals and asylums for lunatics 
of different classes should be under the control of one central department, and 
auxiliaries of another. We are, therefore, of opinion, that the whole lunacy adminis- 
tration of Ireland should be under the general control, as Poor Law and sanitary 
administration is, of the Local Government Board. 
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We cieem it right to direct the attention of Your Grace to the fact that the large 
expenditure which had been sanctioned to provide additional asylum accommodation 
at Armagh has been, at our suggestion, suspended for the present, and that the 
question of providing additional accommodation at Armagh, Londonderry, and Belfast, 
where it is most urgently required, is held over pending the decision of the Govern- 
ment upon the recommendations which are submitted to Your Grace in this Report. 

In submitting this Report to Your Grace, we desire to acknowledge the great assistance 
which was afforded to us by the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, acting in 
accordance with instructions from Sir Alfred Power ; by the several officials of the 
Lunacy Department ; as also by clerks and other officials of the several unions through- 
out the country. 

To the Secretary of the Commission, Mr. H. A. Robinson, we are especially indebted 
for the very zealous and efficient manner in which he discharged the duties of his 
office, involving great labour in the preparation of the several statistical returns which 
form so important a portion of the Appendix to this Report. 

We have the honour to he 

Your Grace’s obedient servants, 

W. LE POER TRENCH. (l.s.) 

ANDREW DOYLE. (la) 

CHARLES SHARMAN CRAWFORD. (l.s.) 

'February 7tli, 1879. 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY COMMISSION. 



MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 

Inquiry at Cavan. — Tuesday, 11th December, 187 /. 

Before Major Hon. William Le Poer Trench, RE. (Chairman); Andrew Doyle, Esq.; and 
Charles Sharman Crawford, Esq., Commissioners. 



Mr. Grier. Clerk of Cavan Union, examined. 



1. Will you produce the resolutions of the guardians 
with reference to the question of the amalgamation of 
Cavan Union with others in the county !— 1 The first 
resolution on the subject was passed at a meeting of 
the Board of Guardians of the Cavan Union, held on 
Tuesday, the 25th April, 1876, when on the motion 
of Mr. Henry Paris, seconded by Mr. Edward 
Kennedy, it was unanimously adopted 

“ Resolved — That, owing to the great decrease of pauperism, a 
petition be presented to Parliament, praying that the existing Pour 
Law he changed so as to amalgamate the unions in this county, 
the Cavan Workhouse being sufficiently large to contain double the 
number of paupers in the county. Resolved — l’hat a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to every Board of Guardians m Ireland, 
requesting their co-operation and support." 

This was the resolution of the Board of Guardians of 
the Cavan Union, which was communicated to the 
various Boards of Guardians in the country afterwards. 
That is the original resolution, upon which all this 
question of amalgamation commenced. 



2. That is to say, within the last two yeans. There 
was a previous one, though! — Yes, in 1857, and on 
the 30th May, 1876, another resolution was passed, 
unuaimously adopting a petition to Parliament on 
the subject of amalgamation, a copy of which was 
forwarded to every Board of Guardians in Ireland, 
and a copy of which I now hand in. 

3. That is the petition of 1876 !— Yes. The third 
resolution was adopted on the 16th January, 18/ /, 
and it adopted a copy of the same petition to Parlia- 
ment, extended. This resolution, I presume, it is 
unnecessary to read. 

4. It is the same petition, with some addition ! — 
Yes ; the addition of the sentence relating to fever 
hospitals. 

5. Well, we will take that as read. Now, who re- 
presents the Cavan Union in support of the resolution 
that it is desirable to amalgamate Cavan with the 
parts of other unions in this county 1 

Mr. Edward Kennedy . — I do. 



Edward Kennedy, Esq., examined. 



6. You aro a guardian of the Cavan Union, I 

believe! Yes. Deputy Yice-Chairman and Chair- 

man of Finance. 

7. How long have you been a guardian of the 
union, Mr. Kennedy 1—1 think seven or eight years 
vice-chairman, hut I was a guardian a long time before 
that. 

8. How long have you been a guardian ! — I suppose 
about eleven years altogether. 

9. You moved the resolution in favour of amalga- 
mation 1 — I did. 

10. Upon what ground, may I ask you !— On the 
following grounds : The house was built in 1S41, ca- 
pable of bolding 1,234 in-door paupers. On the 29th 
September, 1848, there were 1,607 paupers, including 
the auxiliary houses. We were obliged during the 
famine years to have auxiliary houses about the 
country here. Well, the lowest number of inmates, 
which was the 1st November in the present year, was 
237, and the number of paupers at present in the en- 
tire union is 594. 

11. In-door and out-door 1 — Yes. 

' 12. At what date! — The 1st November in the present 
year. Well, the number of indoor paupers, including 
those in the outlying houses, viz. — eight or nine of 
our paupers in the Enniskillen Workhouse; in 
Bailieborough, 148 ; in Oldcastle, 85 ; in Bawnboy, 69 ; 
in Cootehill, 69 ; and at present in Cavan, 283 — makes 
a total of 664 in-door paupers in the entire union. 

13. In-door paupers! — Yes; 664 entirely in-door 
paupers. Well, the Cavan Workhouse alone is ca- 
pable of holding 1,234, so after receiving all the 
paupers iu the above workhouses, it would still leave 
room in the Cavan Workhouse alone for 534 additional 
inmates. 

14. That is a large margin! — Yes. Is there any 
other question you desire to put to me ! 



15. We are desirous of getting all the information 
we can, and knowing the grounds upon which the 
proposal for amalgamation has been made and sub- 
mitted to the other Boards of Guardians. So far as you 
have stated, now, I take it that the sole ground was that 
the workhouse was capable of accommodating 1,234, 
when, in point of fact, you would have only 664 if all 
the unions were united! — Yes; that is precisely the 
way the matter stands. 

16. With reference simply to the question of ac- 
commodation 1 — Yes. 

17. No other ground! — We have additional ground 
for 534, provided they were all in the house here. 

18. That would appear so from your statement. Is 
there any other ground 1 — On the ground of .economy 
— saving the rates and keeping down taxation. I 
would also suggest baronial divisions, if we carry 
amalgamation. 

19. Well, it is time enough when the question 
of amalgamation is disposed of to refer to that. 
We are simply dealing with the question of amalgama- 
tion, and not of baronial divisions. Well, that is all I 
wish to say. 

20. If it happened that the Cavan Workhouse had 
been built for, we will say 600, instead of 1,234, 
would you still desire amalgamation 1 — Certainly. 

21. Upon what ground! — Provided the house was 
originally built for that number. 

22. I say, suppose the workhouse had been built to 
accommodate 600 instead of 1,234, would you still be 
in favour of amalgamation 1 — I would. I would take it 
on this ground — that all the outlying houses would be 
proportionately smaller and contain a fewer number. 

23. If the Cavan Workhouse could accommodate no 
more than 600, would you still propose amalgamation! 
— I am for the principle. 

24. What principle! — The principle of economy. 

B 
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Cava.v. 25. I am at present speaking of the accommodation 
Dec. 11, 1 877. simply. If the Cavan Workhouse were capable of ae- 
Edward Ken- c °mmodating only 600, would you still, on the ground 
nedy, Esq. of having room, propose amalgamation ? — I don’t think 

there would be much necessity for it, for the cost of 
maintaining 600 would be smaller 

26. I repeat that I am speaking simply of the ques- 
tion of accommodation. You put your application 
for amalgamation upon the ground of having large 
spare accommodation ? — Certainly. 

27. 1 ask you, if you had not that large accommoda- 
tion would you still propose amalgamation ? — I would. 

28. Supposing the workhouse were only capable of 
accommodating 664, would you think it desirable to 
unite all the electoral divisions of this county without 
leaving any margin whatever for accidental paupers ? 
— These are contingencies which are provided for in the 
memorial before you. We suggest that there still 
should be provision for fever cases, any contingencies 
like fever or epidemics, and that the nearest dispensary 
medical officer should get an increased salary for at- 
tending to that duty. 

29. With reference to the Cavan Workhouse being 
capable of accommodating 1,234 inmates, what steps 
have you taken to ascertain whether that is an accurate 
calculation of the space ? — The architect, I believe, has 
shown that. It was built to accommodate that number. 

30. Have you any other evidence of the fact, or of 
the accuracy of the statement that the house is capable 
of accommodating 1,234 inmates, except the fact that 
it had been declared to be, at the period of the famine, 
capable of holding that number ? — It is. perfectly well 
known what every woi-khouse in Ireland is built to 
contain. I based my statement on that fact alone. 
That is a thing generally understood in every union. 

31. Have you ever gone through the wards of this 
workhouse with a view of ascertaining ? — No. 

32. Are you a member of the visiting committee! — I 
am, but not for that purpose. I may inspect the house. 

33. But surely the visiting committee is bound to 
examine and report upon the state of the house every 
week 1 — Yes, they do, but there is no necessity when 
they find things are going right. 

34. How can they know things are going right if 
they don’t examine them ? — So they do very frequently. 

35. I merely wish to know whether you had made 
this examination with a view of ascertaining whether 
that amount of accommodation is provided ? — I have 
not. I did not think it was necessary. 

36. This is the sheet (produced) which has been is- 
sued, and upon which the accommodation of this house 
is founded 1 — Yes. 

37. Take, for example, room No. 3 on that list. It 
is eighty feet by sixteen feet six inches? — Yes. 

38. Would you look at the number of people stated 
to be accommodated in that. I think the number op- 
posite it is ninety-five ? — It is ninety-five. 

39. Now, in a room eighty feet long and sixteen 
feet six inches wide, can you tell me how would you 
place ninety-five people ? — I cannot tell you. 

40. Do you think it would be possible to do it ? — It 
has been done. 

41. I see the figures “95,” but what I ask you 
is— -do you think it possible to place ninety-five human 
beings in a room eighty feet long to sleep ? — I don’t 
think it would be of adults, but the majority of the in- 
mates in this house are juveniles. 

42. But that room is one for adults ? — Yes. 

43. I ask you would it be possible to place ninety- 
five adults in a room eighty feet long and sixteen 
feet in width to sleep in it ? — I don’t think it would. 

44. It would appear, then, that the calculation of 
space upon which you rely is incorrect ? — 1 did not 
calculate the space at all. 

45. You took it for granted? — Yes. 

46. Suppose it was shown you, from careful exami- 
nation of every room in the house, that you could not 
accommodate more than about 600, would you still 
be of opinion that this amalgamation should be 
carried out? — I would. 



47. Without enlarging the workhouse ? — We could 
not do it without enlarging the workhouse. 

48. If the house was only built for 600, you must 
increase the size of the workhouse to cany out amalga- 
mation? — I don’t say that, for the great majority of 
the inmates are young. 

49. I referred to adults. I pointed out a room 
eighty feet long, which was said to be capable of ac- 
commodating ninety-five persons. I ask you, could 
you place in that room that number? — I could not say. 

50. Could you place in that room more than thirty 
people ? — I don’t know. I respectfully submit that I 
don't think that at all affects the question embodied in 
that memorial. We go for amalgamation in a general 
manner. If it is carried it should be met, even if this 
house were bound to be cleared. 

51. Just so. What I want to ascertain is whether 
or not the statement that this house is capable of ac- 
commodating 1,234 is borne out by the fact ? — I fancy 
the Poor-Law Commissioners, at that time, would be 
the best authorities on the subject, for they were the. 
parties who gave the order for the work to be done, 
and got the house built. 

52. What I wish to ascertain from you, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, is this. If the workhouse were only capable of 
accommodating 600 inmates, would you still be in 
favour of amalgamation on the ground of accommoda- 
tion ? — I would ; even if it went to the extent of en- 
larging the house. 

53. Does any guardian present wish to put any 
question to Mr. Kennedy ? If so, I will be very glad 
to put it for him ? — (No answer). 

54. Then we will leave the question of accommoda- 
tion as it is. Have you, Mr. Kennedy, made any cal- 
culation of the probable saving that would be effected 
by your proposed scheme ? — I had not time. 

55. How long has this question of amalgamation 
been under consideration — since 1876 ? — Yes, and be- 
fore that. 

56. And yet you have not had time to make any 
calculation ? — We wanted to sound the voice of the 
country on the principle, and I am happy to tell you 
we got affirmative answers from nearly every Board of 
Guardians in Ireland. 

57. We may, for the moment, put aside the affirma- 
tive answers, and merely ask have you made any cal- 
culation of the financial effect of this amalgamation ? 
— It would be a very difficult thing to do. 

58. Either for Cavan Union or any of the other 
unions, have you any ? — I have not. 

59. Then you have represented that a considerable 
saving would be effected without having made any 
calculation to satisfy yourself that such would bo 
the fact ? — I think it is palpable to, any person that 
it must be so. You must know it as well as myself, 
that amalgamation will lead to economy. 

60. That is exactly one of the questions we must 
not assume ?— I assume it. 

61. You assume it, but are, you prepared to give 
any reason for it? — The reason is that you have a 
staff of officers in every one of these houses who are 
comparatively idle — the houses being comparatively 
empty. I don’t think it is fair to the ratepayers that 
these officials should be kept in these different work- 
houses doing nothing, if there is room for all the in- 
tern paupers to come into this house. 

62. We must not assume that that is so — that there 
is room for them, until we have gone into the accom- 
modation of the workhouse — not the accommodation 
as it is in these sheets, but the accommodation as it 
actually exists ? — I know. 

63. You say you are Chairman of the Finance 
Committee ? — Yes. 

64. Have you any idea of what the establishment 
charges are? — Mr. Grier, the clerk, will tell you. 

65. 1 want to know have you any idea of the pound 
age for establishment charges ? — I don’t know. 

66. Is it sixpence in the pound? — I don’t know. 

67. Mr. Grier. — It is not three halfpence. 
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68. You are a guardian of the Cavan Union ? — Yes. 

69. Ex officio ? — Yes. 

70. Did you sign the petition in favour of amalga- 
mation ? — No ; I don’t think I was here that day, 
but I was in favour of it. 

71. Are you in favour of the proposed scheme of 
amalgamation of all the electoral divisions in the county 
Cavan ? — Of all the electoral divisions of Cavan — no, 
but that is a - matter of detail afterwards. I am in 
favour of amalgamation generally, but I have not con- 
sidered the whole scheme in detail. 

72. You have not considered that scheme? — No; 
it is only amalgamation generally. My idea is not 
amalgamation by which the other workhouses should 
be closed altogether. I say to unite the electoral divi- 
sions, but not to do away with the powers of other 
guardians in other divisions, not to exclude them from 
the trouble, but that everything should be conducted 
here. What I consider the great advantage of having 
amalgamation — of having a larger number or all 
the able-bodied paupers here is this — that first of all 
we are in a very central position ; next, we have rail- 
ways coming in on all sides from Belfast, Dublin, and 
other places, from which stores, coals, and other things 
are got, so that we ought to be able to provide them 
at a cheaper rate. At Cootehill there is another rail- 
way by which the workhouse there can be supplied, but 
Bawnboy Union is several miles away from any rail- 
way station, where, when they cannot get coals, they 
have to burn turf, which is a very expensive fuel. 
There would be a great saving that way. Of course, it 
would be necessary to have some provision for the sick 
paupers. I don’t think the guardians ever meant that 
all the sick from all the unions should be brought here, 
only that the able-bodied should be brought in here 
and kept at a much lower rate than they are when 
they are scattered as they are now — that the staffs in 
the other unions may be reduced, I will say, to half — 
I will not say more than that. 

73. You spoke of Bawnboy. Are you a repre- 
sentative of that union also ?— No ; I only spoke of 
it in illustration. 

74. Then do I understand you to support the Cavan 
scheme of amalgamation ? — Y es ; to a certain degree. 

75. All the four unions are embodied in the resolu- 
tion of the guardians ? — The guardians did not exactly 
enter into the particulars of how it should be done. 

76. That is the question 1 should like to enter into 
with you ? — Their whole object is to reduce the ex- 
penses. 

77. Their whole object is to reduce the expense ? — 
Certainly ; but not at the expense of the poor of 
the county. 

78. In fact the idea of your Board is this, that 
they can form a county union by amalgamating these’ 
various unions, and that that can be done ■without 
inflicting any hardship on the poor? — Exactly. 

79. And that you will effect a considerable saving 
to the rates thereby? — Yes. 

80. You are of opinion that that can be done with- 
out any hardship to the poor? — I think so. 

81. As regards the saving to the rates, have you 
.any idea of 'the amount that would be saved ? — No ; I 
was not aware until the other day that T would be ex- 
amined, and I did not prepare any particulars, but 
those I will give you afterwards. 

82. With regard to the practicability of the pro- 
posal, have you made any examination into details as 
to how it would work ? — I can quite understand its 
practicability. I have not entered into details or 
figures as to the practicability of the matter. I don’t 
see the least difficulty about it. 

83. Would you allow me to ask would you dis- 
solve Bailieborough Union, Cootehill Union, and 
Bawnboy Union'? — If you tell me what you mean 
by dissolving them. 

84. To do away with these uuions completely, 
having one board for the county Cavan. Would you 
make that board absolutely a board of all the Cavan 



unions, or what is your meaning ? — No ; do you mean 
to dissolve the Boards of Guardians? 

85. Yes, would you dissolve the other Boards 
Guardians ? — No. 



Dec. li, 1877. 

Samuel Saun- 
derson, Esij.,J.P 



86. Then you would still preserve the Boards of 
Guardians ? — Certainly. 

87. And do away with the workhouses ?— There 
must be some provision for the sick and infirm. 

88. I think it would be more satisfactory, as the 
petition which has been put in embodies the views 
of your board. I should then like to examine you 
upon it. Your resolution was : — 



“That the petition adopted last June by the Cavan Board, with 
the addition of the sentence relating to fever hospitals, be sent to all 
the unions in Ireland, asking their co-operation, and that the pe- 
tition on the subject, signed by all the guardians of this union, be 
forwarded to the county members.” 

That was the resolution of the 16th of last January, 
but the previous resolution appears to have been on 
the 25th April, 1876, and it runs as follows : — 

“ Bcsolved — That, owing to the great decrease of pauperism, a 
petition be presented to Parliament, praying that the existing Poor 
Law he changed, so as to amalgamate the unions in this county, the 
Cavan "Workhouse being sufficiently large to contain double the 
number of paupers in the county. Resolved — That a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to every Board of Guardians in Ireland re- 
questing their co-operation and support.” 

That, then, is the substance of your proposal as regards 
this county ? — Yes. 

89. I will now read the petition adopted by this 
board and presented to Parliament, and handed in by 
Mr. Grier : — 



“ To the Right Honourable and Honourable, the Knights, Bur- 
gesses, and Citizens of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

“ The Petition of the Guardians of the Poor of the Cavan Union, 
in the County of Cavan. 

“ Humbly Sheweth — That, immediately after the famine years — 
in the year 1850 — the Poor Law Commissioners increased the 
number of poor-law unions ina Ireland, and made additional 
provision for the reception of very large number of in-door 
paupers, to provide for circum stances which have never since arisen 
in this country, thns entailing a very large and unnecessary 
expenditure in the maintenance of union buildings and payment of 
workhouse officers, which, as it appears, might, to a great extent, 
have been avoided. 

“ That, at the present time, in consequence of the decrease of 
pauperism, through emigration and other causes, the accommodation 
for workhouse inmates is enormously in excess of the requirements 
of the country. ; 

“ That, in the opinion of your petitioners, one county workhouse 
would, in most instances, afford ample room for the paupers of such 

“ That, in order to provide against any epidemic, the present 
Union fever hospitals be kept open, and a moderate sum be paid 
the medical officers of the dispensary districts in which such fever 
hospitals are situate for attendance on the patients therein. 

That, in any cases in which a long journey to the workhouse 
might be injurious to persons of advanced age, the present system 
of out-door relief, judiciously administered , would meet such cases. 

1 That the workhouse of this Union is quite large enough to 
accommodate double the number of paupers receiving relief in the 
county of Cavan. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray your Honourable House will 
cause a re-arrangement of the boundaries of poor-law' unions in 
Ireland, so as very considerably to reduce the number of work- 
houses by making a central house for each county. 

“ And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

“ Signed on behalf of the Board of Guardians ” 

90. Mr. Kennedy.— That was passed unanimously 
by the board ; there was no dissentient. 

91. When we received your board’s resolution in 
reply to our queries, the resolution not being as full 
in its expression as the petition, we referred to you 
on the subject, and we asked with reference to. the 
views expressed, whether your board proposed that 
all the electoral divisions within the county Cavan 
should be united into one union, having one central 
house for such union, or whether the board simply 
proposed, without reference to the parts of the county 
situated in other unions, that the four unions named — 
viz., those of Bawnboy, Bailieborough, Cootehill, and 
Cavan — should be amalgamated. The answer we 
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Cavan. received from your board was signed by Mr. Grier, 
T)c.c. 11 , is':, clerk of the union. It was as follows : — 

SamndRaim. “ In reply to your letter of the 10th instant, I am directed by the 

de md Esq J r Board of Guardians to inform the Commissioners that the guardians 
’ intended in their resolution that all the electoral divisions in the 

county Cavan should be attached to one central house in the 
county.” 

That is the proposition put before us by the board, and 
that is the proposition we desire now to inquire into. 
I have asked you in connexion with it, whether such 
a proposition could be carried into effect without in- 
flicting hardship on the poor, and your answer was 
that it could ? — Yes. 

92. You also said you thought it would produce 
certain advantages in saving the rates ? — Yes. 

93. But at present you are not able to give figures 
to say what the saving could be 1 — Yes. 

94. I will now take the statements in your petition 
seriatim. First, it states — “ That immediately after 
the famine years — in the year 1850 — the Poor-Law 
Commissioners increased the number of poor-law 
unions in Ireland, and made additional provision for 
the reception of a very large number of in-doov 
paupers, to provide for circumstances which have 
never since arisen in this country, and thus entailing 
a very large and unnecessary expenditure in the 
maintenance of union buildings and payment of 
workhouse officers, which it appeai-s might to a great 
extent have been avoided. That, at the present time, 
in consequence of the decrease of pauperism, through 
emigration and other causes, the accommodation for 
workhouse inmates is enormously in excess of the re- 
quirements of the country.” Have you any facts or 
statistics that you can state in x-eference to this state- 
ment! — Yes, in this workhouse now thex-e are not half 
the number. 

95. Mr. Kennedy . — There ax-e 298 in this house at 
present. 

9G. (To witness). — The figures yoix draw your con- 
clusions from ax-e those representing the numbers 
now in the house, and the number this house has 
accommodated? — Yes; precisely. 

97. Thex-e is a decrease of pauperism throughout the 
whole county mentioned here? — Yes. 

98. Have you any figures applying to the whole 
county under this head ? — The number in the hoxxse 
has decreased, and therefore that is a deex-ease of 
pauperism. 

99. My question refers to the pauperism of the whole 
county 4— In every house in the county it is so. 

100. What steps have you taken to aseex-tain wliat 
the requirements of the county are? — Simply by adding 
the numbers in eacli house ; 800 all over. 

101. Did the clerk make inquiries for yoxx?— Yes. 

102. What is the present state of your house? — 
Between 200 and 300. 

Mi-. Grier . — 298 last Saturday. 

103. Witness. — The present numbers in all the 
unions is something under 800. 

104. Is that in the four unions? — Yes. 

105. Give me them in detail, by unions. How 
many are there in your own house ? — 283 ; and this 
number was made up of some who wex-e admitted on 
the 1st and 9th inst. 

106. How many in Bawnboy ? — Sixty-nine.. 

107. In Bailiebox-ough ? — 148. 

108. InCootcliill? — 100. 

109. In Enniskillen? — Nine of ours belonging to 
this county. 

110. That is nine belonging to the electoral divi- 
sions of Enniskillen, in the county Cavan. Has that 
information been furnished to you by authority? — 
Yes, by the Clex-k of the Enniskillen Union. 

111. Does that number include any proportion of 
the union at large paupers ? — No ; these are the actual 
paupers that would be transfeiTed to us. 

112. How many in Kells? — They have not pro- 
duced the number for Kells. 

113. How many in Granax-d? — Thirty-two. 

114. Do the figures which you have given us for 
Bawnboy and Cootehill, refer exclusively to the parts 



of these unions within this county ? — Yes ; they have 
been fux-nished by the clex-ks of these unions ; that is 
the only guarantee that they are corx-ect. 

115. You have given us a total of how many? — 
796. 

116. Have you got this total subdivided into the 
various classes that paupers are always divided into — 
able-bodied males and females; aged and infii-m males ; 
aged and infii-m females, &c.? — No. 

117. Have you any information on this head ? — 
No. 

118. Then you have not gone into the question of 
their classification ? — No. 

119. But are you not aware that under the Poor 
Law rules paupex-s have to be separately accom- 
modated by classes ? — (No answer-.? 

120. Would you propose that eaeh electoral division 
should return its elected guax-dians to look after its 
interests ? — -Certainly. 

121. Do you know how many electox-al divisions 
there are in the county ? — (No answer-.) 

122. Our seex-etary tells me thex-e are ninety-one 
divisions. I apprehend there would be one guardian 
for each ? — There wotxld be two for Cavan. 

1 23. I suppose if we doubled this number we should 
have the number of the new board, that is including ex 
officios ? — Yes ; but iix any of our statements wo have 
not proposed that one board should meet here. 

124. I am examining you on the proposal before 
us? — I don’t think you will find it is proposed by it 
that the Board should meet here. 

125. Your resolution would appeal- to contemplate 
it. It affirms that the workhouse of this union is 
adequate to accommodate the poor of the county, and 
recommends that the workhouses of Bailieborougli and 
Bawnboy should be closed, but the hospitals kept up? — 
Yes. 

126. I presume the general transaction of business 
would be at the board-room of the new union ? — I don’t 
think so. Of course the guardians here will correct 
me if I am not right, but I don’t think we ever con- 
templated the getting of all the guardians to come here 
every week. 

127. What did you contemplate? — It is a veiy 
simple arrangement. What I think we unshed for 
was, that all the able-bodied (of course we exclude 
the sick, as we mentioned) paupex-s should be sent in 
here ; that in the places where the houses were closed 
the guardians were to have their meetings, and send 
their paupers in here. 

128. Do I understand you to say that you propose 
that the guardians should hold their meetings at theii-. 
present workhouses? — No; the woi-khouses we pro- 
pose to do away with, but to have hospitals. 

129. For accidents and infectious diseases? — And 
for the infirm. There are poor feeble people who come 
lxex-e sometimes in a dying state. It would be impossible 
that such people could be removed here from a distance. 
But the persons who could come here would be pex-sons 
likely to live for a long time — yet still infirm. In cer- 
tain cases they should come here, and the other unions 
should be only charged with the actual cost of provid- 
ing for them here, and of course with a fair proportion’ 
of household expenses. That is what we pi-opose. 
We should leave all the unions to their own guax-dians • 
to deal with such matters as out-door x-elief ; their own 
contx-acts, &c. If, at the time of taking contracts- 
here, it was necessax-y that they should come here, let 
them come here ; but we never proposed to take away 
the x-esponsibility fx-om the other guardians. 

130. In fact, you don’t propose to dissolve the other 
boards ? — No. 

131. But you px-opose to x-etain only one workhouse 
for the county ? — One wox-klxouse. 

132. And you now say that the other unions should 
still retain their boards, keeping separate accounts. 
Your proposal would now appear to be, simply that 
these other boards should “boax-d out” their able- 
bodied paupers, or those capable of being removed 
here ? — Yes. 

133. Would you then propose that guardians from 
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those unions should Serve on your board to watch the 
interests of their poor? — Well, that is, of course, a mat- 
ter of detail, that they could attend if they wished ; but 
simply we don’t intend to interfere with their outdoor 
relief, or their provisions for the sick. All we pro- 
pose is that we should take charge of their able-bodied 
paupers and all the others who could come here. 

134. I apprehend you ai-e giving us your own views, 
after your own notion of what was intended, rather 
than explaining the views, of the board as communi- 
cated to us? — Well, I think I am. 

135. This idea of “ boarding out” paupers, and keep- 
ing the other boards in existence is not the same as the 
proposition sent us. Have you any further remarks 
to offer in explanation of your “ boarding out” scheme? 
— Any question- you wish to ask me I shall be happy 
to answer. 

136. TJnder your system what do you think the 
saving would be — I will take Bailieborough Union, 
from which you would bring the able-bodied paupers 
here. In the first place, may J ask do you know the 
proportion of able-bodied paupers in the house, and of 
infirm and sick? — No; I am not aware. 

137. Are you not aware that the number of able- 
bodied paupers in eveiy one of the workhouses in the 
north of Ireland is very small in proportion to the 
sick and infirm ? — I am aware in this house — I have 
been over it constantly — and have seen that the num- 
ber of sick and infirm who would not be able to be 
removed to a central house is small, and I believe it 
is the same in the other unions. 

138. Supposing your scheme is carried out I want 
to know wliat saving would take place — say in the 
Bailieborough Union. Would you be able to dispense 
with the services of the chaplain there — would you have 
no religious services in the workhouse ? — What I pro- 
pose would be an infirmary, and there would be a 
chaplain still. 

139. Then you would not do away with the chap- 
lain — you would not save that expense? — We would 
save a great deal of expense. 

140. Would you do away with the clerk of the 
union? — I believe each of these places could have 
a clerk for half the salary these officers are getting 
now. 

141. Would you reduce the salary ? — Yes. 

142. In what way would you reduce the salary of 
the clerk — in what way would his duties be dimi- 
nished? — I think they would be very much dimi- 
nished. 

143. Show me on what ground they would be 
diminished, because the clerk’s duties are very little 
affected by the •number in the house ? — I think the 
clerk’s duties are keeping the books, writing up ac- 
counts, and keeping an account of everything ; and he 
has to attend daily. 

144. He may have to attend daily, but it makes 
very little difference to the clerk of the union whether 
there iare many or few in the workhouse ? — 1 think 
the clerk will tell you differently. 

145. Well, the clerk of the Bailieborough Union gets 
£60 a year ; how much would you save of that ? — I 
think if you got a man at £40 a year, he would do it 
then for that. 

146. Would you do away with the master? — Yes ; 
I think you could. 

147. Would you do away with the matron? — No; 
you would require the matron. 

148. You think the master might be done away 
with ? — I do. 

149. Well, we need not say much about the school- 
masters for they are paid by Government grant. The 
medical officer would be retained ? — Yes. 

150. Would you have the porter retained? — I sup- 
pose not ; I suppose he might be done 'without. 

151. The infirmary nurse, would you retain her? — 
Yes. 

152. The fever hospital nurse? — Yes. 

153. The two relieving officers? — Yes. 

154. And the rate collectors- -of course they must 
be retained ? — Yes. 



155. These are all the officers in the Bailieborough Cava*. 

Union. You say there might be some saving in the Dec. n, 1877, 
chaplain — vou say the master might be dispensed with „ “777 

— and you say tlie clerk might be something cheaper Person Esq.,j.v. 
— the whole- tiling would be under £100 a year if you 
could save all these ? — My reason for saying you could 
save all this is — we have in this town an infirmary 
which has at present an average of about 40 patients. 

Well, 1 think that would be quite as many — would 
be a great deal more than in some of these places — 
and we carry it on with a very much reduced staff. 

We have no master ; the matron does it all. We 
have three muses in the infirmary, and one porter. 

We have our meetings there ; and I think the thing 
Could be carried on in exactly the same way in all 
these towns. 

156. I went over this list of officers in the Bailie- 
borough Union with you seriatim ? — Yes. 

157. And you gave me an answer as to the whole 
of them? — Yes. 

158. And I don’t think you could make any further 
reduction? — Well, supposing I say £100 a year, and 
I suppose the reduced cost of paupers to be another 
£100 a year — that would be a great saving of the 
rates of Bailieborough Union. 

159. Bid I understand you to say there would be 
a saving to the guardians ? — If we had all the guardians 
together we could get our contracts cheaper. I think 
we could get our provisions here — being in the centre 
of the country, with railways from Belfast and other 
places — at a cheaper rate than in the other unions. 

160. It is desirable that the exact scheme of the 
guardians should be understood. Were you in the 
room when Mr. Kennedy was examined ? — Only during 
the latter part of his evidence; 

161. He said distinctly his- scheme was the amal- 
gamation of the whole of the unions in the county 
Cavan into one union. Do - you agree to that proposal? 

- — Yes ; so far as I have stated. 

162. Is your proposal to retain the several unions 
as they now exist, .and simply to make this house a 
boarding-house for a certain class of paupers — as I 
understand that is your proposal ? — I suppose it would 
come very nearly to that. 

163. Would it not come absolutely to that? — Well, 

I suppose so. 

164. Don’t you see the difference between consti- 
tuting all die unions one union, and simply retaining the 
workhouse of this union for a certain class of paupers 
who could bo carried here, while you would be leaving 
the other unions as auxiliary unions for a class of 
persons who could not ite carried to this house — that 
is your proposal ? — Yes. Of course, we were not pre- 
pared with a scheme, and the necessary evidence cut 
and dry, as to what we propose ; but we thought that 
by all the unions consulting together a great reduction 
could be made. 

165. This scheme has been before the Board of 
Guardians of the Cavan Union since 1857. It has 
been more recently fully before the board in 1876 and 
] 877?— Yes. 

166. Yet, Mr. Kennedy says he has not had time to 
enter into a calculation of the expenses. What I want 
to know is whether you have had time to come to any 
agreement as to what you mean ? Mr. Kennedy 
thinks that he meant one union for the whole county. 

You state that you mean four unions for the whole 
county, with one workhouse for one purpose, and three 
workhouses for other purposes. Is not that a fair 
statement of Mr. Kennedy’s proposal and yours? — I 
think Mr. Kennedy and myself agree. You call them 
workhouses — we call them infirmaries. 

167. Mi-. Kennedy does not agree with you, inas- 
much as he would dissolve the whole of the other 
unions — Bawnboy, Bailieborough, and Cootehill? — I 
think if you explain to Mr. Kennedy what you mean 
by dissolving the other unions, you will find that is 
not so. I don’t think Mr. Kennedy ever meant 
that all the responsibility should be taken from the 
other unions. 

Mr. Kennedy. — No. 
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168. Tlien you did not mean a scheme of amalgama- 
tion ; it is not an amalgamation rif unions, but simply 
what may be called an amalgamation of one class of 
paupers in this workhouse? — Well, yes; but we con- 
sider that that is an amalgamation of unions, if we get 
their paupers here. 

169. Do you consider it an amalgamation of unions 
if you only bring one class of paupers to this work- 
house, leaving the other paupers in the other work- 
houses, and not at all interfering with the electoral 
divisions of the other unions. Is that your idea of 
amalgamation ? — Certainly, we don’t con tine ourselves 
so that we must not interfere with other unions at all, 
because when it becomes practically worked out, we 
would find that parts of other unions lie in here, and 
that they should all come out to form the county 
union. That is for after-consideration. 

170. Are yoii prepared to state whether or not you 
mean to amalgamate — .that is to reconstitute the union 
by taking in — by absorbing — into the Cavan Union 
the electoral divisions which uow constitute the other 
three unions in the county ? — So far as I have stated, 
most decidedly yes. 

171. But what you have stated is, that you desire 
to leave the whole responsibility of their local adminis- 
tration to the other boards of guardians — that is, to 
leave them as they are now ? — Certainly. 

172. And simply to make this a boarding-house for 
their paupers ? — Yes. 

173. Of a particular class 1 — Of all the paupers of 

the county — able-bodied 

174. Exactly that this should be constituted a work- 
house for a certain class ? — Yes. 

175. And that there should be foiu- boards of guar- 
dians still existing, and that the four unions should be 
represented by these four boards of guardians i— Yes. 

176. That is your idea of amalgamation? — Yes. 

177. Those numbers which you gave us — 69 for 
Bawnboy, 148: for Bailieborough, and so on, represent 
the entire number of inmates in those houses, and not 
the able-bodied only ? — Yes. , 

178. I thought you gave those as the actual numbers 
you proposed to transfer first? — No. 

179. Excepting only. those who remained suffering 
from accidents or infectious disease? — Precisely; and 
of course any one in a bad state, in a dying state, who 
could not be removed. 

180. Then you would keep up the whole machinery 
of the other unions, except those few officials you men- 
tioned in connexion with Bailieborough, for care of 
the sick and those suffering from infectious diseases 
and occupying the accident ward? — The infirmary 
I think I said — not the whole of the staff of the other 
unions. 

181. With the exception of those you then specified, 
you would retain all the officers ? — Yes, all those which 
were found absolutely necessary to conduct an infirmary 
where there would be a very small number of people. 

182. It would still be within the discretion of the 
several boards of guardians whether they would retain 
certain officers or whether they would not retain them 
in the several unions ? — Certainly. 

183. If they found it necessary to retain the clerk 
of Bailieborough Union at £60 a year, it would be 
perfectly competent for the guardians to do so, and not 
to reduce it to £40 at your suggestion ? — Yes. We 
don’t want them to do so. The simple object of the 
Cavan guardians was to reduce the rates in eveiy way 
we thought it epuld bo done — in as simple a form as 
possible. 

184. What benefit do you think would accrue to the 
Cavan Board of Guardians from this, in any point of 
view — for you get no increased valuation to support 
your establishment expenses? — I beg your pardon ; 
we get all these paupers here, and of course all the 
other unions will have to bear their expenses. 

185. They will pay you for nothing but their charge 
here, but you will get no increased establishment ex- 
penses ? — Oh, certainly, 

186. How can you. Your union remains the same, 
and you will only have the same area to bear the es- 



tablishment expeuses? — I beg your pardon, each of the 
paupers from the several unions will be charged for. 

187. You don’t understand, apparently, what I 
moan. I say the valuation remains exaotly as it is at 
the present time ? — Certainly. 

188. And it is the same valuation that bears the 
establishment charges ?- — Certainly. 

189. Will you get any increased valuation for that 
purpose? — I don’t think you quite understand me. 
■Suppose we have 200 paupers additional in here. 
Each of these paupers cost about 3s. 3 d. a week per 
head. Along with that, we will charge a certain per- 
centage in the way of household charges ; and won’t 
that reduce our charges. 

190. That is another point ; but I say, with regard 
to the valuation of your union, it would remain just 
as it is at present? — Yes. 

191. Suppose you have a staff of six officers, and 
that you have to pay them — we will take in illustra- 
tion — £400 a year. That is raised on the rateable 
value of the Cavan Union — that would continue to be 
raised on the rateable value of the CavanUnion? — No. 

192. On what rateable value? — Upon those pau- 
pers. 

193. It would be raised on the rateable value, and 
as counterbalancing that you calculate on a certain 
source of profit, 3 d., id,., or 6 d., or whatever it would 
be, but the whole of your rateable value would con- 
tinue to be exactly the same as that on which you 
would raise your £400 a year. But your whole pro- 
fit — whatever the amount — would consist of a capita- 
tion prefit ? — Precisely. I suppose we would not re- 
quire to raise £400 a year if we got a capitation 
profit. 

194. You think the capitation profit would make a 
sensible help ? — A sensible help to the ratepayers. 

195. Have you made any calculation of the addition 
the actual cost of maintenance would make. Would 
it be more than sixpence per head ? — I have not 
entered into these particulars. That must be a matter 
of arrangement hereafter. 

196. Do you not know that at present there is no 
legal power to allow you to bring paupers from other' 
unions ? — Yes ; and that was the reason we sent for- 
ward this petition. 

197. You would have the law altered in order to 
give you power to give non-resident relief, for they 
would be removed to this union from the other unions ? 

- — Yes ; but they would be all in this county. 

198. Have you made inquiry from the other unions 
whether they would be consenting parties to your pro- 
position 1— No. I believe several of them are not 
consenting parties. 

199. Have you studied the matter as regards its 
effects upon the poor — those requiring relief, and the 
distances they would have to travel to obtain it ? — 
Yes. 

200. We will take the electoral division of Kells, 
which is in this county ? — Yes. 

201. Do you know how far that electoral division is 
from its own workhouse 1 — The nearest point in the 
county Cavan is about four miles, and I suppose the 
farthest point is about eight. 

202. Do you know how far that electoral division 
is from your workhouse? — Well, the farthest point is 
about twenty miles. 

203. Taking the centre of it, it is twenty-seven. Do 
you think it would be for the benefit of the poor of 
that electoral division to have amalgamation? — I do. 
If they were able to come here I don’t think there 
would be the least difficulty in bringing them here ; if 
there was a proper vehicle I think the very farthest 
point of the Cavan Union is not so far- as twenty-seven 
miles from here. 

204. Take the Crossbane electoral division of the 
Bailieborough Union. I see by a return I have before 
me that it is seven miles from Bailieborough, and 
twenty-three from this ; that Enniskeen is two and 
half miles from its own workhottse, and twenty-seven 
miles from this ; do you think amalgamation in 
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these cases would be advantageous ? — That is the far- 
thest; that may be very favourable to the Bailie- 
borough house, and unfavourable to this. 

205. Take the nearest one — Termon, it is thirteen 
miles from tins, and nine miles from its own house ? 
Well, we bring paupers longer distances than that at 
present. It would be no great hardship to paupers. 

206. Enniskillen ought also be considered. How 



would you manage about the paupers from that union ? 
— We have a railway direct from Enniskillen. 

207. Would you propose to send your paupers by 
rail ? — If it were found necessary — yes. 

208. Would you propose that the Enniskillen Union 
should retain its workhouse 1 — Oh there are only nine 
of our paupers there, and the taking of them would 
not influence the workhouse there at all. 



dei-son, E«q.,j.p 



Mr. James Duigsax examined. 



209. Are you an elected guardian of this union ? — 
Yes. 

210. For what electoral division ?— Killeshandra. 

211. How long have you been connected -with the 
Poor-Law 1 — I think I must appeal to the clerk — three, 
four, or five years, I think. 

212. You have a good knowledge of this question, 
and of the wants of the county ? — I have what they 
call a natural knowledge ; I don’t know whether it is 
efficient or not. There is something natural about it, 
and I want to express myself about it. 

213. You have heard these resolutions read, T t hink ? 
— Yes. 

214. I believe you are one of the parties who signed 
the petition to Parliament ? — Yes. 

215. You therefore are in favour of the proposal to 
form a “county” union? — Yes. 

216. In fact for extending the area of taxation of 
what we may call the new Cavan Union over the 
whole county ? — Yes. 

217. Can you tell me the valuation, population, and 
area of the present Cavan Union? — I cannot indeed. 

218. I may then tell you that the area of your 
present imion is 160,662 acres; the population 53,558, 
and the valuation is £112,802. The new union pro- 
posed would have an area of 466,220 acres (the whole 
area of the county), the population 140,735, and the 
area of taxation you propose would be considerably 
more than double what it is at present — it would be 
£271,918. Were you on this board when it presented 
a petition to Parliament in 1857 ? — Yes. 

219. That petition was, as you are aware, veiy much 
in the same terms as the last petition. As you have, 

I understand, taken an active part in this move- 
ment, you are aware, I presume, that repeated resolu- 
tions have been passed on this subject?— -Yes. 

220. Both before and during 1876? — Yes. 

221. I t hink also that you have, with the view of 
calling public attention to the subject in Ireland, cir- 
culated the proposal embodied in your board’s petition 

to Parliament among all the other unions in Ireland ? 

Yes ; I think so. 

222. Do you know how they received it ? — 1 do not. 

223. Do you know how many of them approved of 
it? — I do not. 

224. By a paper I have before that seventeen of 
them did so. You are aware that considerable efforts 
were made to call the attention of the public to your 
scheme, and that the Cavan proposal is practically the 
one before the country ? — Yes. 

225. Are you of opinion that that proposal could 
be carried out really -without inflicting any hardship 
on the poor of the county Cavan ? — Yes. 

226. Would good financial results be attained? — 
Yes. 

227. Have you any figures to show the financial 
results you expect? — I don’t say I can show figures, 
but I can show common sense. 

228. At present your poundage on establishment 
charges is 2 \d. in the pound; your cost of maintenance 
need not be considered. It is the cost of establish- 
ment that is mainly affected by amalgamation? — Yes. 

229. Do you believe that by the proposed extension 
of this union you would materially reduce this change ? 
— Yes. 

230. What are the requirements of this county as 
regards the accommodation for paupers — will you 
take the answer given by Mr. Saunderson as correct ; 
from what he stated the number at present accommo- 
dated would appear to be 796 ? — Yes. 



231. Then you say 796 is the number you would 
. accommodate here? — I am not with Mr. Saunderson 

there. 

232. Did he not give the actual number? — He gave 
his own opinion. 

233. He gave the figures which the clerk said were 
correct? — Well, I will give you figures. 

234. Do so, and state the number in the county to 
be relieved, and for whom accommodation would be 
required. — I agree with Mr. Saunderson as to these 
figures of the number to be relieved. That was per- 
fectly right. 

235. Would you also propose that each electoral 
division should keep its representatives ? — I would. 

236. Then the number of elected representatives to 
manage the working of this great county union would 
be the number of elected guardians of electoral divi- 
sions in the county ?— Yes. 

237. With a corresponding number of ex officios? — 
Oh, I don’t know. 

238. The Board would consist of these elected 
guardians and the ex officio guardians. You who are 
so well acquainted yfitli the working of the poor-law, 
do you not know that it is administered by elected 
and ex officio guardians in equal proportion ? — 
Indeed I am aware that there are elected guardians 
and that there are ex officio guardians. The question 
is, you want to put them on a level, and I don’t un- 
derstand their being on a level. We see there is a 
certain number of elected and a certain number of 
elected by way of parallel or equal number. 

239. You are aware that under the regulations of 
the poor-law the numbers are the same ? — I never 
knew that before. I am very glad to hear it. That 
is information I never knew indeed. 

240. You are aware, therefore, that the number of 
guardians for this great union would be over 180 — 
twice ninety-one ? — Yes. 

241. Have you made any inquiry what effect this 
proposal of yours would have on the aged, infirm, and 
sick requiring relief ? — I have cogitated the thing in my 
own mind, and I think it would be a benefit to the 
farm ere and the ratepayers of the county to have amal- 
gamation ; and I think the poor would not suffer in the 
slightest degree, by establishing or keeping a room and 
a dispensary doctor to attend it, and a lady to attend it 
— we may say woman — you may give her what title 
you like ; ancl the infirm and sick could be entertained 
there until they would be forwarded here, and if not, 
of course they would have the doctor to send them to 
heaven or elsewhere as well as in the workhouse. That 
is the effect of it now, if you had what you would call in 
the advertisement a good matron or woman. 

242. In fact you would appoint a good woman or 
matron to assist the dispensary doctor to look after 
the sick and all hospital cases in the outlying unions ? 
— I would make the dispensary doctor do it ; I would 
have to pay the woman, of course, but that is, all I 
would do. 

243. Would you not increase the dispensary doctor’s 
salary ? — Yes ; we might give him something. 

244. How are your sick and infirm conveyed to 
this house at the present time ? — Why, they walk 
some of them. 

245. Supposing they cannot walk, how do you con- 
vey them ? — We have a car or cart. 

246. And horse ? — Yes. 

247. You have a car and horse here for the pur- 
pose of conveying the sick and infirm requiring relief? 
— Yes. 
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248. How would you provide for the transmission 
of these sick and infirm, of the same class that now 
uses your horse and cart, from the more distant parts 
of the county?— Well, I live in Killesliandra, nine 
miles away, and I sent four children here last Satur- 
day. 

249. Is that your own division? — Yes. I wrote 
for the car here, and the car came out for them. 

250. But there are many electoral divisions which 
are at a much greater distance from this workhouse. 
How would you provide for bringing the sick, aged, or 
infirm from these places — would you have cars for 
each district? — No ; none but the one car. 

251. Do you think one car would do the work of 
the entire county ? — I admit there might be a letter 
this morning, perhaps two letters, aud the car could 
not go to the two places the same day, but I think it 
could go the day following. I think the horse is often 
idle here, and that he has not to go more than once a 
week— fifty-two days a year— and we have to feed 
the horse. 

252. Now with regard to the conducting of the 
business of your proposed union, do you think the 
attendance of guardians would be good? — Yes. 

253. From distant electoral divisions ? — I do. I 
think every division should have its own to look after. 

254. And you think the gentlemen from the distant 
parts of the county would come here and attend re- 
gularly ? — Oh, yes ; what would ail them. 

255. Would you have the relieving officers to attend 
here on board days ? — I think so. 

256. You would continue that rule. But do you 
think it would be possible for the relieving officers in 
charge of distant electoral divisions to attend here ? — 

If the guardians would attend I don’t think it would 
be necessary for them, and if they would not, I don’t 
know how the poor would be minded then. 

257. Then you would not propose a change in the law 
to renderitunnecessary for the relieving officer toattend 
the Board? — No; I think it is necessary he should 
attend here. 

258. Do you think that the applicants for relief 
from the distant parts of the county should attend 
also, and appear before the Board? — No; it is not 
necessary for them to attend. They don’t attend here ; 
they have not to apply here ; the guardians represents 
this class of people in need of relief. 

259. Of relief in the house ? — No ; of those outside. 

260. I am speaking of those applying for relief and 
whose admission into the house may be ordered, would 
you cause them to attend here? — I don’t understand 
you. I don’t see how those who apply for admission to 
the house, could get into it before they come to it. 

261. Then you would have all applicants for relief 
come before the Board as usual? — No ; I am at a loss 
there. 

262. Surely, every time you have a Board day here, 
you are aware that all the cases for admission are 
brought before the Board ? — Yes. 

263. And the people are there to appear if called 
upon? — Yes. 

364. Then you would continue that system. You 
-would have them from all parts of the country to 
attend? — Yes; I would bring them there, and just 
exhibit them. 

265. You would bring them here?— Yes; I say I 
would have them attend there. I would be anxious to 
sec them there, to see whether they really were destitute. 

266. In your petition you say this house is ade- 
quate to accommodate double the number of paupers 
receiving relief within the county. What accommo- 
dation do you consider it affords — for 1,234 is not it? 
— Yes. 

267. Your answer is 1,234? — Yes. 

268. You have given us the gross number, can you 
subdivide that number under the different classes — 
able-bodied male and female ; aged male and female ; 
hospital ; infirmary, &c.? — I cannot. 

269. Have you ascertained the feeling of any of the 
other guardians or boards on the subject of amalgama- 
tion ? — I have. 



270. Had you communication with those at Bailie- 
borough, Bawnboy, and Cootehill? — I will not say I 
had with all, but with some. 

271. And did they express their willingness? — Yes. 

272. The boards? — I did not say the boards, I say 
the guardians I spoke to, they joined in the opinion I 
had possessed, and do possess at the present time, 
upon amalgamation, but I did not meet the guardians 
of this division or that division outside of Cavan. 

273. Your communications were private? — Yes. 

274. With individual guardians. You were not 
acting on the part of this Board in communicating 
with the others ? — No. 

275. Your petition goes on to say, “That in any 
cases in which a long journey to the workhouse might 
be injurious to persons of advanced age the present 
system of out-door relief, judiciously administered, 
would meet such cases.” Is that your opinion? — Yes. 

276. Can you describe to us what you consider 
“ a judiciously administered system of out-door 
relief?” — I do not understand you. 

277. The words of your petition are, “ The present 
system of out-door relief, judiciously administered , 
would meet such cases.” Will you give me your idea 
of a judiciously administered system of out-door relief ? 

- — I will as far as I can, of course. I told you, I think, 
before that I sent for the car last week, and sent 
four children here. 

, 278. That was for in-door relief, for admission into 
the house? — It was. 

279. We are speaking of out-door relief, to which 
your petition especially alludes? — Very well. 

280. These four children were for in-door relief? — 
They were. 

281. Then that case does not illustrate the question. 

I want to know what you would recommend about 
out-door relief? — Well, I approve of it. 

282. You approve of out-door relief generally ? — Yes. 

283. Do you know how many cases of out-door 
relief there are in Cavan Union? — I do not indeed. 

284. Would you say there are fifty people in the 
whole union receiving relief out of the workhouse? — 
Above that. 

285. Are there 100? — I think so. 

286. Are there 200 ? — I think not. I think Cavan 
has eighty-two or eighty-six. 

287. What are the class of persons to whom you 
give out-door relief? — The persons who need rel ief. 

288. Of course you would not give it unless you 
considered that they wanted it. Take, for instance, a ' 
widow, without any belongings, having no friends to 
maintain her. What would you allow her? — All I 
would give would be one shilling. 

289. Would she have no other means of subsis- 
tence ? — I think not. 

290. How could She live on that shilling? — She 
could get some little off her neighbours. 

291. What would pay her rent? — I calculate that all 
these have free houses. 

292. And that no part of that shilling goes to the 
payment of rent? — In very few cases. 

293. And if it be stated here that that shilling lias 
gone, in point of fact, for the payment of rent, do you 
believe that that would . be an inaccurate statement ? 
Is it a fact or not? — Well, I have no doubt there are 
some who may have to pay a shilling a week. 

294. Have you any doubt there are a great number 
of poor people who are receiving Is. a week from this 
union, and that that Is. is for the rent of their 
cottages? — No; I would not say that. There are 
some cases where they have to pay Is. a week, but not 
many. 

295. They are not a very considerable number ? — No. 

296. How many do you relieve in the town of 
Cavan alone, or what is the weekly relief given by the 
relieving officer in the town of Cavan alone ? 

297. Mr. Kennedy. — It generally costs £18 to. £20 

298. It is upon an average Is. a week per head? 

299. Mr. Kennedy. — In some cases it is 2s. 

300. Mr. Saundcrson. — But Mr. Duignan says he 
would only give Is. a week. 
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301. I will take the average at Is. a week ; we 
should say the average would he only 9 \d. a week. 
Well, we will now take the case of Mary Weir, a 
widow with four children, that is five in a.family. (To 
witness). — What would you give that family to live 
upon?— -I will tell you. That will depend greatly on 
the circumstances how I know that she can exist. 

302. Suppose she had no ostensible means of 
living — what would you give her for herself and 
her four children ? — I think I would give them 5s. — 
one shilling each. 

303. And you think if the guardians only gave 3s. 
that it would be inadequate relief — would you con- 
sider that to be sufficient? — I would not. 

304. Well, it happens to be 3s. a week that they 
give. I will take 200 cases out of this list of 250, 
where the parties are cnly getting on an average Is. a 
week. Now, here is the case of James Gorman, who 
has a family of seven children. In the case of a man 
stricken down by illness, with a family of seven chil- 
dren, what would you call judicious relief to that family 
of eight ? — That depends on the circumstances. Was 
the wife capable of doing anything? 

305. There was no wife ? — God help him. 

30G. What I want to know is this. Here is a man 
stricken down by sickness, with a family of seven 
children. We are inquiring into wliat is the system 
of judicious relief that you would like to give the 
benefit of to the other unions in this county. There is 
a family of eight — what would you consider judicious 
relief in that case? — I would think 12s. a week would 
be little enough. 

307. Then you would .add 9s. Gd. to the sum that 
family is actually getting. That family is actually 
getting only 2s. Gd. What is the system under which 
you think the poor of this union could be judiciously 
relieved at the rate of Is. per head per week to persons 
having no other means of existence ? — Having no 
other means of existence ? 

308. Yes; having no other means of existence? — 
Oh,T would give Is. Gd. 

309. If they had no other means of existence? — 
Oh, I think you are robbing me of my own know- 
ledge there. 

310. The relieving officer will tell by-and-by 
whether the fact be so or not — that the poor applying 
to this union for relief, when they have nothing else 
to live upon, they get Is. a week — that the circum- 
stances of the case are stated to this board that they 
want the relief, and that it is given in most cases for 
the payment of the rent. Is not that so ? 

Mr. Kennedy. — It is. 

311. Is it not the fact that the Is. a week is really 
given to the paupers for the payment of rent ? 

Witness . — No ; not in my district. 

312. But in your district it is, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy. — It is. 

313. Mr. Saundersmi. — I may say that I have at- 
tended this board very often, and I never heard that 
before — that the Is. a week was given for the payment 
■of rent. 

314. They appear to be getting it every day. Now, 
Mr. Duignan, when I asked you how they could live 
on Is. a week, you answered me, with the assistance 
of their neighbours. Is it not the fact that the 
Is. a week is given to many poor people who are 
obliged to beg their subsistence in addition ? Is that 
so within your knowledge ? — No ; it is not. 

315. And if the relieving officer states that the Is. 
a week is given in point of fact to people who beg 
through the country — is that, within your knowledge, 
the fact or not ? — It would not be the fact. As a 
guardian, I would not give a shilling a week to a 
beggar. 

316. But you would give the Is. a week to persons 
who had no other means of making out a subsist- 
ence except by the kindness of their neighbours? — 
Yes. 

317. You think they could live upon the kindness of 
their neighbours and your Is. a' week ? — Yes ; and by 
their own exertions. 



318. Here is a woman on this list named Biddy 
Fitzpatrick, who gets Is. a week. She is eighty years 
of age. What exertion could that woman make ? — She 
and her husband got 2s. 

319. There is no husband. She is disabled — tell 
me how does she live on that Is. a week ? — I know 
nothing about her. 

320. Mr. James Reilly. — She is begging. 

321. That is an illustration. Am 1 not quite right 
then in saying that the 1 s. a week is given in relieving 
mendicants ? A gentleman states that the woman is 
begging. 

322. Mr. Reilly. — There are seven receiving relief 
in that division. She is the only one that is begging. 

323. I happened to light upon the case in which 
a woman could not obviously make any exertion. 
That is the history of many cases in which I ap- 
prehend it will be found that the Is. a week is 
given in aid of begging. Perhaps one has said 
enough at present to ascertain what is meant by a ju- 
dicious system of out-door relief — given partly for the 
payment of rent, and partly to assist people in beg- 
ging — altogether insufficient to maintain any poor 
person who has no other means of existence. Two- 
and-sixpence is given where you yourself admit 1 2s. 
would be adequate relief — 2s. Gd. is the amount given 
for a family of eight people ? — I mean for the eight 
people 12 s. 

324. Yes ; but the guardians differ from you. They 
give only 2s. Gd. ? — That may be quite clear, and I 
will explain it to you in a moment. In the town of 
Killashandra, where I live, you will get a man and his 
wife and two or three children. The wife is a grand 
knitter, and can knit and earn money. The poor man 
may have no employment, and he makes application 
to the guardians upon the question of his distress. He 
will get a document signed by six or seven ratepayers 
of the electoral division, saying he wants out-door re- 
lief. He won’t get the out-door relief until the rate- 
payers sign that, and then let the ratepayers pay. 

325. Then the relief is given upon the certificate or 
requisition of the six or seven ratepayers ? — Yes ; 
with my own judgment. Then I give them 2s. a week 
— Is. for himself and Is. for his wife. Of course if he 
has a family I give them an additional sum. I find 
that he and his wife can live very comfortably on that 
2s. a week. The wife will come and buy thread from 
your humble servant to knit, and then she gets money 
for her work ; and have we the right to saddle the 
guardians with the cost of keeping these people alto- 
gether, when the wife can earn money that way ? 

326. I want to know whether the relief is given 
after examination of the case by the relieving officer, 
or upon examination of the case by a number of rate- 
payers ? — It is by the wisdom and prudence of the 
guardians. 

327. "Well, then, that is whatyou consider ajudicious 
system of out-door Poor-Law relief — that a number of 
ratepayers sign a memorial in favour of some persons 
in their district or electoral division getting relief, and 
that the guardians are bound to attend to that ? — I 
believe they are, because they (the ratepayers) have to 
pay the money. 

328. Do you think that the scheme proposed would 
increase the amount of out-door relief to be given 
in the country on account of the distance from 
this house? — No, I don’t think it would. We have 
four houses in the county Cavan, and we have officers 
and ladies and gentlemen in the four houses, and 
here we have a house which it is represented to 
me will accommodate 1,200. Isn’t it a monstrous 
thing, and a hardship on us, to let us have one house 
at Cooteliill, another at Bawnboy, and so on, when 
there is no necessity for them — when there is one 
house here capable of accommodating double the num- 
ber of paupers. It is said that the officers in these 
places must be allowed compensation. Well, I know 
that that compensation would take away a great deal 
of the saving, but then, when these people would disap- 
pear out of this world, would not the next generation 
be free from the burthen of taxation, and what wo are 
labouring under at present. 



Dec. 11, 1877. 
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329. Still you would consider it reasonable to 
give compensation ?— I don’t know. I don’t think 
I have a right to go into that. 

330. Would not you think it reasonable to give 
compensation in such a. case as that? — I am with you 
in that. 

331. Do you happen to know the case of an officer 
of a union, who served a union for as long as twenty- 
seven years, who broke down in the service of the 
Board of Guardians, who applied for a superannuation 
allowance and was refused, and who is now an inmate 
of the workhouse of that union. Do you know that 
case?— Ido. 

332 The matron of this workhouse, is it a fact 
that the late matron of this workhouse is now an in- 
mate as a pauper of this workhouse, after a period of 
twenty-seven years’ service? — Well, I understand she is. 

333. But still you think it would be only reasonable 
to allow such compensation or superannuation allow- 
ance to officers who would lose their appointments by 
this amalgamation ? — Aye ; and how did she lose her 
appointment ? 

334; By having served .you too long, and, perhaps, 
too assiduously ? — Too long ! 

335. Twenty- seven years is a long period? — It 
certainly is so. 

336. Well, we will leave it as it is?— I think it is 
better for you too. 

337.. Are yoxi unable to say in any way, what 
the saving would be either to this union or to the 
other -unions of the county by amalgamation; have 
you any calculation; can you show the amount of 
the poundage that would be saved in any one case 
— the Cavan Union or the others ? — I am unable to 
show you that ; but I will show you why amalgama- 
tion would be a saving. You have servants in four 
houses, and you would do away with them 

338. I want to know have you any figures to lay 
before us ? — I have not. 



339. Mr. John Nixon, J.P. — Would the Commis- 
sioners ask this gentleman how he proposes to bring 
paupers from Blacklion (Eskey) here ? 

340. You know the electoral division of Eskey 
(Blacklion). How would you propose to bring 
paupers from that division here. It is on the 
borders of the county Cavan?. — ( Witness) I would 
have a little covered cart. 

341. Do you know the, distance they would have to- 
travel to come here ? — I do not. 

342. Thirty-eight miles ? — Exactly. 

343. How long would you expect them to be on the 
road ? — I would convey them here in the twenty-four 

344. Mr. Nixon. — Why, I left home yesterday morn- 
ing, and I only got here last night by train. 

345. Witness. — You might not have one case there 
in six months — there might be one solitary case there 
in the six months — and you have a horse and cart that 
could bring them. 

346. Mi'. Nixon. — Will you kindly take the divi- 
sion of Dowra, in the Enniskillen Union. 

347. The average of the centre of Dowra I find put 
down at about thirty-four miles. 

348. Mr. Nixon. — And that is across the. moun- 

349. Yes, that is by the mountain road; it would 
be more coming round by Swanlinbar and Florence 
Court. 

350. Mr. Nixon. — It would be forty miles by Swan- 
linbar. 

351. You would bring poor persons, that distance to 
this house for relief ? — ( Witness) I would bring them 
fifty miles, and keep them comfortable, too. Of 
course there would be an hospital, and it would be 
understood the dispensary doctor would attend the 
infirm — that is, those who would not be able to travel. 

: 352. In their own houses ? — In Bawnboy, Cootehill, 
and so forth. 






John Nixon, Esq., examined. 



353. You are an ex officio member of the Ennis- 
killen Union ? — Yes, and many years an elected 
guardian of the Enniskillen Union. 

354. You have heard the proposal to amalgamate 
all the unions in this county into one for poor-law pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

355. As a representative of Enniskillen Union, will 
you tell us your opinion of this proposal ? — I can only 
talk as regards these eight divisions. It would be a 
very great hardship on the poor and sick, and on the 
ratepayers genex-ally. The guardians could not attend 
here. It would not be possible. We require to leave 
home the day before to come here, and would get back 
late at night. Our rates are low, and we are satisfied. 
The elected guardians are quite unanimous in wishing 
to remain with Enniskillen ; and I think if the rate- 
payers of the electoi-al divisions were polled, they would 
elect to remain with Enniskillen ; and we come here 
to protest against any change being made. 

356. Did you receive any communication from the 
Cavan Board regarding this proposition, and asking 
your adhesion to it ? — Yes. 

357. Did you return an answer ? — I am not- aware. 

358. Was the subject discussed at your board ? — Yes. 

359. And was the resolution arrived at that you 
should attend here and protest against it ? — Yes. 

360. Have you anything further to add? — Yes. 

361. Mr. Scmnderson. — Does he represent the boai-d, 
or are these his own individual opinions ? 

362. Do I understand you to say that you are 
deputed by the board? — Yes; I am deputed by the 
board, and I know the opinion of the eight elected 
guardians of these divisions, and I know the opinion 
of the ratepayers. 

363. Your board is what you represent ? — The boai’d 
could not interfere. 

364. You are here as the representative of your 
board, and of the eight divisions of your union situated 
in this county ? — Yes. 



365. Tliero are two schemes — one for amalgamating 

all the unions, and the other for merely making this 
a boarding-house. Do their objections apply equally 
to both of these proposals ? 

366. Mr. Saunderson (handing in document). — I 
will ask you to read that communication from the 
Enniskillen Board of Guardians to our , Boai'd of 
Guardians. 

367. This appears to be an official document received 
from the clerk of the Enniskillen Poor-Law Union, 
and addressed to the clerk of this union :• — 

“ Poor-Law Office, Enniskillen, 

“ 10th May, 1877. 

“ William Henry Morrison, clerk of Union, executive sanitary 
, officer and superintendent registrar, 

“ To Joseph D. Grier, Esq., clerk of the Union, Cavan. 

“ Sik, — T he Board of Guardians of the Enniskillen Union had 
under consideration at their meeting yesterday, the resolution on the 
subject of amalgamation adopted by the Board of Guardians of the 
Cavan Union at their meeting on the 25th nit., when it was moved 
by Mr. Jeremiah Jordan, seconded bj' Sir. George Weir, and unani- 
mously resolved — that this board approves of the principle of amal- 
gamation, and directs their clerk to inform the Cavan Board of 
Guardians of their sympathy with them in the movement. 

“ By order, 

“ William Henri; Morrison." 

368. Witness. — Quite so ;. that refers altogether 
to amalgamation with the Irvines town Union and the 
Lisnaskea Union, aiid not at all with the Cavan 
Union. 

369. That is a resolution in favour of the principle 
of amalgamation ? — In favour of the principle. 

370. Not in favour of this scheme ? — Not in favour 
of this scheme. 

371. Mi-. Saunderson. — That is the communication 
from the Enniskillen to the Cavan Board. 

372. Witness. — We approve of amalgamation, but 
not of these schemes. Of course, J speak of the amal- 
gamation with Cavan. 
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373. You are an ex officio guardian of the Ennis- 

killen Union? — Yes; and I have, been an elected 
guardian. . 

374. You have heard the proposition that has been 
put before this Commission ? — Yes ; I have. 

375. What is your opinion of the effect it would 
have on the portion of Enniskillen proposed to be put. 
in this county union ? — I was asked at the last board 
meeting (Lord Belmore in the chair), with Mr. Nixon, 
to attend here as a deputation, and protest against it. 
That was passed unanimously. I have spoken to 
several of the elected guardians of these eight divisions, 
and they think it would be most injurious. I spoke to 
them at Enniskillen on Tuesday last. 

376. On Tuesday last the subject was brought be- 
fore your board, and they unanimously passed a reso- 
lution asking Mr. Nixon, and you ' to represent them 
here?— Yes. 



377. And you say to protest against the proposal ? — 
Against these eight divisions being put into this 
union. 

378. What about is the distance of these divi- 
sions? — The distance from Enniskillen is about ten 
Irish miles. 

379. And the distance from Cavan? — Would be 
about forty. 

380. Would that be over the mountains or coming 
round by road ? — By coming round by the road. The 
Enniskillen Guardians were always of opinion it would 
be wise to put part of Irvinestown and Lisnaskea into 
then - own. 

381. Then what I understand you to say the 
guardians approved of was not amalgamation with 
the Cavan Union, but an extension of their own ? — 
Yes ; by taking a slice off Lisnaskea and Irvines- 



The Earl of Dartrey examined. 



. 382. You are Chan-man of tlie Cootehill Union? — 
I am. 

383. The subject of amalgamation has been brought 
before your board ? — -Yes ; and wasfully discussed. 

384. I see by the papers that returned to us by your 
board, that you expressed an opinion at that time. 
Shall I read it ? 

Witness. — If you please. 

385. Lord Dartrey having been asked as Chan-man 
of the Cootehill Board of Guardians, “ whether, 
having regard to the extent, population, necessities 
of the sick and destitute poor, and Poox--Law in the 
uniou of Cootehill, it would be expedient to dissolve 
such union and amalgamate it with any of the adjoin- 
ing unions ; and if so, what portions should be annexed 
to each of such adjoining unions;’’— answered — 

“I am of opinion tlmt it would not bo expedient to dissolve the 
union of Cootehill. 

• ‘ First, because there are very few facilities for tlie inhabitants 
of the union to communicate with the poor-liouses in the 
adjoining unions, Castleblayney being the only one with which 
there is direct railway communication, and even that is at a 
considerable distance, so that the attendance . of guardians from 
the Cootehill district would be very uncertain, and we should prac- 
tically have no control over the expenditure Of our rates, and the) 
management generally of our Poor-Law business would be left in 
the hands of the guardians of the other unions. 

“Secondly, there would be little or no saving of expenditure, 
for though something might be economised in the salaries of officers, 
there must be considerable outlay in conveyance of paupers and 
travelling expenses of relieving and other officers that must be 
retained. Also it would be financially objectionable for us to be 
aggregated to other unions where the' rates arc higher than in our 
own, as is the case in all the surrounding unions. 

“ Lastly, it would be extremely grating to the feelings of the 
poor to be removed so far from the locality where all their 
friends reside, and in the case: of patients who ought to resort 
to the fever hospital, the distance would be a positive bar to their 
making use of it, and consequently there would be great danger of 
the spread of infection through the patients remaining with their 
families in their own houses.’’ 

386. Are we to understand, my lord, that this is 

your opinion upon the subject r of amalgamation 
generally %— I should wish to state that before I sent 
off that reply to the Commissioners I read it out to 
the Cootehill Guardians, and the board were unani- 
mous in approving of the opinion therein contained. 
As to the statement respecting the average rates in 
our union — during the past seven years they vary 
from 6 d. to 8^d. in the pound. The average rate at 
present over the whole union is in the pound, and 

T think that that being the case it is clear that we are 



lower rated than any of the coterminous unions in 
either the counties Cavan or Monaghan, and therefore' 
it would not be for the advantage of the ratepayers to 
be financially associated with any of them. There is 
another remark I beg leave to make — that ; is, that 
there appears to me to be a very great. discrepancy be- 
tween the idea of amalgamation, as originally put 
forth, and some of the schemes we have heard 
mentioned in this room, but whichever scheme might 
be adopted I am satisfied that the difficulty, expense, 
and inconvenience of managing so large a district from 
one centre would be enormous, and I very much doubt 
whether so complicated a machine could ever be 
managed by an elected board. I have no more to say 
unless the Commissioners wish to ask me for any 
other information about Cootehill Union, which I shall 
be happy to give them. 

387. As a rule, I believe you set your faces at 
Cootehill against out-door ; relief ? — -Out-door relief 
is given on only a very limited- scale. I believe it 
is only given where the doctor certifies the patient 
should not be removed, 

388. There are 428 cases in Cavan, while there are 
only seventy in Cootehill ? — Seventy this year. I can- 
not speak to the figures, but my impression is that our 
out-door relief does not come to more than one guinea 
in tlie week. 

3S9. Have you any hesitation, my lord, in giving 
your opinion that the low rate in your union may be 
pai-tly ascribed to your having a strict system of ad- 
ministering out-door relief? — I think that very much 
contributes to it. 

390. Lord Dartrey . — We may register ourselves, 
gentlemen, as protesting against the proposed scheme 
of amalgamation. 

391. Against the two proposals ?— Yes, my own 
opinion would be that amalgamation in some cases 
would be good. In my opinion it would be well to 
reconstruct the areas of unions in some cases without 
dissolving the unions altogether. 

392. That is merely increasing the area of the union 
by a readjustment of the electoral divisions ? — Yes. 
I don’t think such a scheme of amalgamation as 
has been ventilated here would be productive of 
the slightest good, either to the poor or to the 
ratepayers. 



Philip Smith, Esq., examined. 



393. Chairman. — Are you ah elected guardian ? — 
No, I am an ex officio guardian of tlie Cootehill Union, 
but I was formerly an elected guardian. I quite agree 
with Lord Dartrey that our low rates is owing to the 



strict look-out the guardians keep in the matter of 
out-door relief- by giving it only to persons who are 
temporarily ill, and who cannot be removed to the 
workhouse. 
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394. You think that such a strict system of granting 
out-door relief, if adopted in Cavan, would tend to 
reduce the rates? — I have not the slightest doubt 
but it would. I know it has in Cootehill. 

395. Very much if applied to Cavan? — I have not 
the slightest doubt of it. 

396. Do you think it would tend much to increase 



the number of inmates in the house ? — I hardly think 
it, would. 

397. Do you think it would decrease the pauperism 
of thermion? — Yes. 

398. The general pauperism, without materially in- 
creasing the number of inmates? — Yes. 



Mr. Eugene M'Manus examined. 



399. I am one of the Granard guardians. I don’t 
mean to convey that I represent the union or the 
Board of Guardians. We would come in under this 
scheme as the Scrabby division. I have been an 
elected guardian for many years, and I am now an 
ex officio guardian of Scrabby. 

400. Are you deputed by the guardians ? — No ; I 
came here to express my individual opinion. My 
opinion is in favour of amalgamation, so far as I 
can understand the term. I claim the annexation of 
Scrabby to Cavan, first of all, on the ground of the 
distance between Granard ancl Cavan. The distance 
is nearly equal from Scrabby to Cavan as from Scrabby 
to Granard ; secondly, on the ground that, as a rule, 
the rates in Cavan have as a rule been lower, while ours 
in Granard have as a rule been high. I recollect in 
1846 and 1847 our rates were ids. in the pound, 
and only for the rate in aid we could not have got 
along at all ; and even to-day we have a rate of 2s. id. 
in the pound which I would call very high. I would 
earnestly impress on the Commissioners that Scrabby 
would be very much benefited by having it annexed 
to Cavan instead of to Granard. I believe it is the 
wish of the ratepayers that it should be so, and I be- 
lieve it is the wish of the elected guardians also. 



401. The distance of the centre of your electoral 
division from Granard is about seven and a half 
miles ? — Quite so. 

402. And what is the distance from this union?- - 
Eight or nine miles. 

403. I find it is fourteen and a half measured on 
the map? — Yes, but these are English miles — ten 
Irish miles. Well, I am sure there is a portion 
of Scrabby electoral division nearer Cavan than 
Granard. 

404. And you desire to have it transferred to Cavan 
on the ground of distance and saving of expense ? — 
Yes ; the saving of expense to the ratepayers, and I 
think the poor also would be benefited by the change. 

405. And your opinion simply refers to the annex- 
ation of your own electoral division with this Cavan 
Union ? — Yes. I would be in favour of it. 

406. Are you in favour of uniting the whole of 
the electoral divisions of the county Cavan into one 
union ? — I am, on the score of economy. I am not 
prepared to go into that question now. I am only 
speaking of Scrabby. I have heard the opinions 
of gentlemen here more competent to form an opinic n> 
than I on the broader question. 



Mr. Patkick S. O’Reilly examined. 



407. What union do you represent? — I come here 
as a ratepayer of Granard Union, representing 
Scrabby and some of the neighbouring electoral 
divisions of the Granard Union in the county Cavan. 
I think I will be able to satisfy you that both the 
paupers and the representatives of these electoral 
divisions of the Granard Union in the county Cavan, 
can just as conveniently come to Cavan as to Granard. 
There are five of these electoral divisions, and they 
are split up by railways. One at the extreme end, 
Bally willan, is fifteen miles by rail, and Lough Dawan 
is not more than eleven and a half miles from here. 
I know many of the guardians live not more than a 
mile and a half, and some of them not more than 200 
yards from these railway stations. There is no por- 
tion of the county Cavan which could be more con- 
veniently represented on this board than these out- 
lying portions which are now attached to the Granard 
Union. 

408. That is your opinion as a ratepayer? — That 
is my opinion as a ratepayer, and it is also the opinion 
of the ratepayers of Lough Dawan, some portion of 
which I think is only seven miles from Cavan. 

409. The question is not so much whether par- 



ticular electoral divisions might be united with 
Cavan, but whether the amalgamation of the whole 
of the electoral divisions into one union would 
be for the benefit of all ?— That sweeping change of 
making the whole of the unions into one — I would 
not go so far as that. We were considering 
that amalgamation to some extent should be carried 
out, and we thought that if a scheme of amalgamation 
was to be applied to any county in Ireland, it should, 
be to Longford and Granard, and that it should be such 
a scheme as would take from Granard Union the 
electoral divisions in the county Cavan and give them 
to Cavan Union. I am opposed to any sweeping change, 
but I believe that one workhouse in the county Long- 
ford is more than two in Cavan, because you but e 
double the population and double the area. I may 
add that our rates are always excessive. The utmost 
extravagance is carried on by the Granard Board of 
Guardians. 

410. Have you any idea of the amount of out- 

door relief you give in the Granard Union?— It 
is unlimited. . . 

411. I believe there is no judicious system of giving 
it t — No ; and to that we must attribute our high rates. 



Mr. Willi an Higgins examined. 



412. You are clerk of the Granard Board of 
Guardians ? — -Y es. 

413. Have you been deputed by your board to 
come here? — Yes ; by resolution passed upon. the 
reading of your letter of the 19th November. In 
accordance with the resolution of the Board of Guar- 
dians I wish to hand in the following statement : — 

“Granard Union, December 11th, 1877. 

“ Gentlemen, — X beg most respectfully to submit to you the fol- 
lowing resolution, adopted by the Board of Giiardians of the 
Granard Union on the 29th November last at a. very full meeting 
(twenty-four guardians present), on the subject of detaching five 



of the electoral divisions of the Granard Union and joining them 
to the Cavan Union, as proposed by the Board of Guardians of the 
latter union. On your letter of the 19th of November last being; 
read, the board resolved 1 That the clerk attention the 11th Dec- 
ember, 1877, to state the views of this board to the Commissioners 
—This board is of opinion that in place of giving to Cavan Union 
the electoral divisions in that county in the Granard Union the old 
boundnrv of the union should be restored. — Signed, Edward More 
O’Farrell, Chairman ; William Higgins, clerk of the union.’ 

“ In accordance with the above direction I earnestly and respect- 
fully direct your attention to the proposal above quoted, namely, 
to form one union by combining all the electoral divisions in the 
county Cavan. This proposal to make the union of Cavan nearly 
three times its present extent — to give it an area of 477,360 
statute acres, a net annual value of £271,120, and a population of 
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140,375— is disapproved of by the. Granard Board of Guardians. 
The greatest length of the new union would be fifty-one Irish 
miles, forming an inaceessible centre of relief in numerous cases 
to the poor and sick, and a consequent negation of relief to a 
great extent to the workhouse and the hospitals attached thereto. 
The guardians of the Granard Union would regard the severance 
of the electoral divisions in question as a breach of good faith with 
them, as it would reduce the net annual value of their union by nearly 
one-seventh of the whole. Again, from the position of the Granard 
workhouse, situate almost at the extreme boundary of the county 
Longford, and within one five-eighth mlies of the boundary of the 
county Cavan at Tullyquillan, it was evidently the intention of the 
original Boundary Commissioners under thepoor-law, that a consider- 
able portion of the county Cavan should be always included in the 
Granard Union, the workhouse being more convenient to the poor 
and sick than Cavan workhouse. If it were otherwise intended 
a position more central in the county Longford would have been 
selected for Granard workhouse and hospitals. The electoral divi- 
sions which the proposed arrangement of boundaries would detach 
irom Granard Union are Drumlummin, Kilcogy, Kilgolagh, Lough- 
dawan and Serabby; their net annual value in the aggregate is 
£11,781, and their population is 6,638. These electoral divisions 
are so situate (as a reference to the map will show) as to render 
the Granard workhouse and hospitals easy of access to the poor, 
infirm, and sick of this district.' The boundary of ICilcogy elec- 
toral division approaches, at Tullyquillan, to within one live-eighth 
miles of Granard workhouse. This townland is about thirteen and 
a half or fourteen miles from Cavan workhouse, Cartronfro, in the 
same division, extends to within two miles of Granard workhouse. 
This townland is about thirteen miles from Cavan workhouse. The 
boundary of Ivilgol'agh electoral division at Bracklagh, nigh the 
railway at Ballywillan, in the county Longford, is about three 
miles from Granard workhouse ; the same townland, which is not 
the most distant from Cavan workhouse in this division, is about 
thirteen or fourteen miles distant from that centre. The boundary 
of Serabby electoral division at Cornamucklagh, in the county 
Cavan, is about five and a quarter miles from Granard, and between 
twelve and thirteen miles from Cavan workhouse. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the great expense of maintaining horses, vans, 
&c., for removing the infirm ahd the sick such long journeys, and 
also the great danger to the sick and to the public health by want 
of prompt removal in cases of contagious diseases, the guar- 
dians are persuaded that feelings of humanity and economy will 
suggest an abandonment of the scheme. The guardians deem this 
a meet time to ask on behalf of the ratepayers of Serabby elec- 
toral division the restoration to that division of the townlands of 
Duigins and Knockachy valued in 1850 at £313 17s. 6 d., and 
also the restoration to Loughdawan electoral division of the town- 
land of Drumcor, valued in 1850 at £107 4s. (when added to 
Cavan Union). The proposal to disturb the boundary of the 
union suggests inconvenience in the future arrangement and 
management of the medical charities districts, as well as in the 
registration, sanitary, and vaccination districts. I therefore beg 
to repeat the views of the Board of Guardians of this union — 1 That 
the proposal of the guardians of the Cavan Union, if carried into 
effect, would inflict great hardships on the poor and sick — would 
be an injustice to the ratepayers of Granard Union and a contra- 
vention of the original intention of the poor-law, by which it was 
never designed to construct unions of such enormous extent, as 
would prove, a great hindrance to the poor, infirm, and sick obtain- 
ing relief with facility.’ I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your 
very obedient servant, 

“ William Higgins, 

“Clerk of Granard Union, for the Board of Guardians. 



Witness — These are the views I have been directed 
to put forward. 

414. Is not Serabby a very poor electoral divi- 
sion 1 — It is. 

415. I find here in the report that for the two half 
years — Septemberand March — there were 69 in one 
half year and 63 in the other, paupers relieved in that 
district, that is 132 in all for that division, while in 
the workhouse there were only 25 in the one half-year 
and 19 in the other, making a total of 44, on which 
establishment charges were made, so that the great 



charge on the Serabby electoral division would come 'Cavan 
under the head of out-door relief! — Certainly. Ztec. U,1 S77. 

416. So that it would affect them very little j-Tiggins. 
whether they were in the Cavan or Granard Union ? 

— Quite so. 

417. I see by this return that you give more in 
Ballymahon — you relieve 286 there, and in Longford 
164, and in Granard 123. What class of paupers 
is it you give out-door relief to in the Granard 
Union? — In some cases the aged and infirm ; in other 
cases because of their being disabled, or out of employ- 
ment. 

418. According to law, but is it a fact that you 
give small sums such as Is. to a very considerable 
number of people to pay their rents ? — I am not aware 
of that. 

419. What is the average amounts given ? — I think 
about Is. 6 cl., and I think that in distributing this 
relief the guardians do everything in their power to 
afford it to those who are real objects for relief, and 
entitled to it by law. 

420. Do they not give relief in Granard Union to a 
very considerable number of poor upon the ground 
that it is cheaper to keep them out of the workhouse 
than to maintain them at the cost of maintenance, <fcc. , 
in the workhouse ? — I can hardly say I ever heard of 
out-door relief being given on that ground. 

421. You have not heard the guardians decide to 
give Is. or Is. 6(7. out-door relief to the paupers be- 
cause it would cost more to bring the recipients into 
the workhouse and keep them there ? — No, sir. 

422. Mr. O'Reilly. — I invariably heard that given 
as areason. 

423. Mr. Eugene M‘ Manus. — And so did I. 

424. Mr. O’Reilly. — I have often heard it put on 
that very ground, that it is cheaper to keep them out 
of the workhouse and give them out-door relief than 
to bring them into the workhouse and keep them there. 

425. (To Witness) — How do you account for the 
discrepancy as to the matter of fact between the 
two guardians who have last spoken and yourself. 

Are they stating what is not the fact ? — W ell, I 
have heard such statements made, but the relief was 
never given on that ground, and the statements were 
never ratified by the board. 

426. Is the relief given by the board of guardians 
upon the ground that it is cheaper to give it than 
to support the paupers in the workhouse ? — Mr. 

O’Reilly. — The way it is done is this, sir. The 
out-door relief is recommended by a particular 
guardian, and the board do not object, and that 
guardian when he is speaking to the others about pro- 
posing this always says it is cheaper to give him so 
and so — it is not half what it would cost to keep him 
in the house, and the proposition is always carried. 

Witness. — That may be. I believe it to be true, 
in fact, but it is not formally done. 

427. You believe it to be true that the sugges- 
tion is made ? — Yes, I have often heard it. 

428. And following the suggestion the relief is 
given, but it is not — the granting of it is not put 
with the ground of granting it — on the minutes ? — I 
have known it to be refused almost invariably when 
it is asked for on that ground. 

Mr. O'Reilly. — I never knew it to be refused in 
one case. 



Mr. Thomas Batteksby examined. 



Mr. Batlersby. 



429. You are an elected guardian of Oldcastle ? — 
I am an elected guardian and vice-chairman of the 
Oldcastle Union Board, and I am also deputed by 
that board to come here. 

430. To attend this meeting? — Yes. 

431. You have heard the observations that have 
been made here ? — I have. 

432. And the proposition for the creation of one 
union for the county ? — Yes. 



433. And with regard to that what opinion are you 
deputed to express ? — The opinion of our board is 
decidedly that it would not be a wise measure either 
for us or for Cavan. 

434. You think it would not be to the advantage of 
your poor ? — No ; decidedly not. 

435. And axe you deputed in fact to protest against 
the formation of this proposed county union ? — I can- 
not say I am deputed to protest against it, but we 
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Cavan. considered when such a thing was going on that 442. And when you give out-door relief you don’t 
Dec. 11 , 1877. we should know about it, and that it was the duty of give doles, but substantial relief, not merely relief in 
Mr Battmbv olu \ board to send some one down to express our aid of mendicancy ? — Yes. 

' opinion on it, if we were asked, and nothing more. 443. Would you be apprehensive if the union was; 

436. And your opinion is unfavourable to it ? — Yes, made very large, so that many of the paupers lived 
entirely. We get on very well. Our union I believe at long distances, that it would tend to increase the’ 
is as well managed as most unions, and the people are giving of out-door relief in that union ? — -Undoubtedly 
very well satisfied as far as the management of it goes, it must do so, I would say. The situation of the 

437. And you have by far the lowest rate of out- workhouse being more difficult to reach, it would be 

door pauperism in the county 1 — Yes. necessary to give out-door relief more largely, and, 

438. You only give out-door relief to sixty-three, its I have said, there is nothing in my opinion more 
while the numbers for other unions in the county are ruinous under the Poor-law system. 

475j 807, 700? — Yes. 444. If those electoral divisions were annexed to 

439. And your rates are low ? — Yes. Cavan would it be possible, in your opinion, for the 

440. And your pauperism low? — Yes. guardians of such outlying districts to attend the 

441. And you ascribe that to the fact that you set meetings of the board at Cavan? — I think you would 
your faces against the indiscriminate giving of out- get very few to attend. Even as we are, and where 
door relief ? — Certainly; I think there is nothing that the guardians have only to come four or five miles* 
strikes more at the root of the poor-law system than their attendance is very irregular. 

this indiscriminate giving of out-door relief. It is the 445. Take the electoral division of Virginia, which 
blot on the system in my opinion. We set our faces is twenty-eight miles from here, do you think the 
against it as far as possible on our board, but of course elected guardians would attend regularly from there ? 
we give it when we think the cases for which it is —No ; I doubt it very much, 
applied are satisfactory and necessary cases. 



1\ Maguire, 
Esq. 



Patrick Maguire, Esci., examined. 



446. Are you an elected guardian ?— I am ; and 
deputy vice-chairman of the Bawnboy Union. 

447. 1 understand thatyouattendhere in consequence 
of this proposal for amalgamation, and to express the 
opinion of your board ? — 1 have been nominated as 
one of five to attend here for that purpose. 

448. You have been present during- ‘the inquiry 
that has taken place ?— Yes. 

449. And what - is the opinion that you desire to 
express on the part of the Bawnboy Board 1 — When 
the application was made by this board for amalgama- 
tion, when the petition was sent forward to Bawnboy 
to get the concurrence of the guardians there, they 
would not entertain it at all. It did not occupy them 
two minutes. They unanimously rejected it on its 
being read. 

450. That is the- petition on the question Of amal- 
gamation ? — Yes. 

451. Has what you have heard during the progress 
of this inquiry altered your opinion ? — Certainly not. 

452. And that opinion was formed upon the first 
application made by this board? — Yes. 

• 453. Was -there not a second application ? — -No; 
but other guardians moved themselves about it, but 
they never intended to amalgamate with Cavan, but 
to absorb with Mohill Union. 

454. They simply intended to extend the area of 
their own union ? — Of the Mohill Union. 

455. Were you here when the proposition made by 
Mr. Saunderson was explained by him ? — I was here 
during his evidence. 

456. We may say there have been two propositions 
put forward to-day, one -has been the Cavan proposition 
of one entire union for the county — a central union 
for the county — to that you give, I believe, your dis- 
approval ?— Y es. 

457. And there was then the other suggestion that 
Bawnboy and -other unions within the county might 
board their paupers out here. Have you given your 
attention to that, and do you object to that also ? — I 
don’t see how it could be worked or lessen our expenses 
in any way. 

458. Do you think it would be practicable to carry 
it out at all ? — I cannot see how it would be. 

459. Would you be satisfied to have paupers from 
your union boarded out or taken to adjoining unions 
and maintained there, you paying simply a capitation 
grant? — Not at all. 



460. Without being represented at the board would 
that bean objection? — Certainly, and a very serious- 
objection. 

461. And can you point out any other objection ? — f - 
think the spirit of the Poor-law was that it contem- 
plated the relief of the poor, and this would be very 
injurious to the poor. For instance, I would mention 
that our Chairman was to have been here to day, but’ 
the stormy character of the weather has detained him, 
although he has his carriage to come, in, and if it de- 
tained him in his carriage, how could the poor be 
brought a similar distance in an open cart without in- 
jury to them. 

462. You are of opinion that it is against the spirit 
of the Poor-law? — Yes. 

463. And would entail hardship on the poor? — Yes 

464. Are you aware that at one period, before certain 
workhouses were built, the boarding out of a certain 
number of paupers in other workhouses was sanc- 
tioned for a limited period — that is for a period of 
three years during the building of these workhouses ? 
— No ; I was not aware. 

465. You are not aware that that was the fact? — 
No. 

466. Nor that it gave i-ise to interminable disputes 
within the unions sending their paupers to those work 
houses and the guardians of those unions where they 
were sent ? — No ; but I can easily see that it must lead 
to disputes. 

467. But you are not aware that that is the case — 
that during the time certain houses were being built, 
the transfer of paupers to other workhouses, wliich 
was sanctioned for a limited period led to inter- 
minable disputes in reference to cost of mainte- 
nance and other things — that the scheme was found 
to work badly altogether — that is not within your 
knowledge ? — No. 

468. But' you. could imagine a case such as this; 
suppose some of the paupers of your union taken 
into this workhouse under the arrangement proposed 
by Mr. Saunderson, and that after their discharge, 
but before their return to your union, they applied 
for re-admission, in such a case, to what union would 
you consider these paupers chargeable? — I don’t 
know. 

469. Would not great difficulties, as to chargeability, 
be likely to arise in such cases? — Certainly ; they 
must arise as to chargeability. 



Mr. James M'Govern, examined. 

■ are Qlprk of the Bawnboy Union?— Yes.' tion the Commissioners’ letter about this inquiry; -apt 

' • Are you deputed- to attend here to-day 1 — Yes; pointed five gentlemen to represent them here to protest 
472 . And what opinion have you toexpressontliepart against the amalgamation of that portionof thecountyr 
of your; board ? The board on taking into considera- Cavan which is portion of our union with Cavan, on 
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the ground of the very great inconvenience it would 
entail in the removal of paupers here, and also that it 
would favour the extension of. out-door relief. They 
also stated that it would be an impossibility for the 
guardians to attend here to the interests of the electoral 
divisions which they represent, and that in fact they 
would lose all control over the expenditure of that por- 
tion of their union if it were so transferred. 

473. Does out-door relief prevail in your union ? — 
Yes. 



474. Largely? — Well, to a pretty large extent. 

475. Is care taken- that such cases that you may have 
heard quoted to-day, should be guarded against 7— -Yes. 
We have very rarely a disallowance of sums granted 
for out-door relief by the auditor, which shows that it 
is only in proper cases that out-door relief is granted. 

476. That is legal cases ? — Yes. 

477. There is a distinction between relief that is, 
strictly speaking, legal and relief that is expedient or 
judicious. 



Mr. Henry Faris examined. 



Mr. Faris. 



478. Are you an elected guardian of CavanUnion? — 
T am an elected guardian of several years standing. 

479. Do you approve of what we may call “the 
Cavan proposal?” — It was I brought it before the 
board at first; that was in 1876. My idea of it- at 
that time was simple; it was that it would tend to 
save expense to the ratepayers, and not act injuriously 
to the poor. It will not take long to explain. 

480. How long did you say you have been a guar- 
dian ? — About twenty-six years. 

481. You say you first brought it before the board 

were you on the board in 1857 when the question 

was mooted? — Yes ; it was Mr: Burroughs took it up 
at that time. He was our member. 

482. Mr. Burroughs, you say, was your chairman? — 
Yes ; he was. 

483. And your member at that time also? — Yes; 
he was. 

484. Ajidhe was a man whose opinion should carry 
great weight in a matter of this kind ? — Yes. Then in 
1876 1 brought it before the board again, and the propo- 
sition I made was simply this : that we should make 
our county house the parent house and take home the 
paupers of the rural districts to it. I did not think 
of Cavan alone, but of Cork, Waterford, and all the 
other like towns in Ireland, to take home the 'paupers 
of the outlying districts to the parent house. For in- 
stance, from Bawnboy, Bailieborough, and Cootehill 
here. That was the proposition I brought before the 
board, and which was adopted by the board. Mr. 
Saunderson proposes that there should be an hospital 
kept at each of these houses and that only the able- 
bodied paupers should be kept here. But I don’t see 
the use in having such an hospital at all. It would 
simply be knocking down one house and building up 
another. To remedy the inconvenience I proposed — 
and it was sanctioned by the board — to get a nice 
spring car, covered overhead, with abed inside to hold 
two or three people, one say at Bawnboy, another at 
Bailieborough, and another at Cootehill, under the 
care of the relieving officer at each of these places; 
and in case there was a pauper to be removed who 
was sick or infirm you could hire a donkey or a horse 
to bring the persons here, which would be a, great im- 
provement on the present mode of conveyance, and I 
don’t see how any inconvenience could arise then. I 
hear of distance talked of. Now the division I re- 
present, it is Only fourteen Irish miles from where I 
sit now to the extreme end of it, and Bawnboy is not 
more, and Bailieborough and Cootehill are not a very 
great deal more, and from the other odd outlying dis- 
tricts of the county not thirty paupers would come 
from them to this house. Then as to the matter of 
the expense, saving to the ratepayers is all we have to 
consider, and I think there would be an immense sav- 
ing to the ratepayers. Take, for instance, the amount 
that is expended in paying the officers in Bawnboy 
workhouse. Take the chaplain’s salary, the doctor’s 
fees, coals, candles, rations to officers, &c., add up that. 
Take Cootehill in the same way, take Bailieborough 
in the same way, and add these sums together, and 
you will find it will come to a good sum ; and I cannot 
see why, with the changes we propose, there would 
not be a saving of 5 d. or 6d. in the pound to the rate- 
payers. I demur altogether to saying that we must 



have a doctor to watch over the infirmary at these 
outlying places. We want no doctor and no infir- 
mary, for if a man takes ill to-morrow or meets with 
an accident, say at the extreme end of my division 
or even in the county Leitrim, the first thing is to 
come here with a ticket. They get the ticket in the 
district, and they are brought in a car at present with- 
out a ha’porth over them. I have known a man to be 
brought in that way with a broken leg, a long way, 
to this workhouse. They are brought at present long 
distances without inconvenience, and it is nonsense to 
talk of that being injurious to the poor through the 
closing of these hospitals. 

485. You would give them up altogether— you would 
give up these hospitals 7 — Yes. 

486. You would only have the one workhouse and 
no hospitals? — Yes. 

487. You would bring them all here, irrespective of 
distance, convenience, or condition? — Yes: Of course 
you will not find any Of the guardians of the work- 
houses which are proposed to be closed in favour of 
■this scheme ; they will all oppose it, because there is 
not a guardian who is not influenced by contractors 
in some way, and it is not the interest of contractors 
to close them. If they are not influenced by contrac- 
tors they will be influenced by officials. I know a 
case recently where a guardian, who very seldom attends 
the meetings, came up at the request of an official for 
the official’s own purpose. Then as to giving compen- 
sation — 

488. That you would not approve of ? — It is all 
moonshine. 

489. You would be opposed to it ? — Decidedly, it is 
opposed to common sense. 

490. To superannuate an old officer?— Yes. For 
instance if a farmer pays his rent for fifty years who 
compensates him when he is unable to work his lands 
any longer? A shopkeeper works for thirty years and 
breaks down, who compensates him ? 

491. Are we to assume that all these guardians — 
Lord Dartry and others — have all personal interests? — 
All those guardians examined to-day are influenced by 
third parties. I have given you a case in point ; 
they are influenced one way or another. 

492. Listen to this expression of opinion — “The 
distance of many of the electoral divisions is such 
that neither guardians nor relieving officers could 
attend the Board without serious interruption to their 
duties. The applicants for relief coming from remote 
divisions suffer the greatest hardships, when from 
want of room they are unable to gain admission to’ the 
workhouse, and are obliged to return to their own 
locality.” — I think the union in some directions might 
be curtailed with advantage. 

493. Would you call that “moonshine?” — That 
could not happen. 

494. Still a gentleman whose opinion you spoke of 
just now as being entitled to weight— Mr. Robert 
Burroughs — did express the opinion I have just read ? 
— That could not happen I say. 

495. Still it is the opinion of a gentleman you 
thought entitled to considerable weight ?— He might 
not have considered the question. 

496. You have, no doubt, some figures prepared to 
communicate to us in support of your proposition? — 
No. 
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Mr. Faris. 



497. But as I understand, .you would even shut 
up fever hospitals, and if a fever case was reported 
from Eskey or Blacklion you would bring that 
fever ease here to the Cavan Union? — I would, 



because I would have that covered car- to convey the 
patients in. 

498. Or from Kingscourt on the other side? — I 
would, because I know that cases come here from 
Cloon, in the county Leitrim, on the usual tickets. 



Mr. James M'Cann, examined. 



499. You are an elected guardian of the Cavan Union? 
— 1 am. 

500. And you signed the memorial, I find, in favour 
of amalgamation? — Yes, I did, and I beg to state that 
on reconsideration of the matter and from the argu- 
ments I have heard here to-day, I think that amalga- 
mation would be injurious. I signed the petition but 
have since considered the matter more seriously, and 
I think that an amalgamation of the whole county 
would be a great inconvenience and entail great suffer- 



ings on the poor in the lower part of the county on 
the removal here. I wish therefore to express my 
distinct withdrawal from the petition. As to Mr. 
Saunderson’s proposition — that of having several 
different boards of guardians in different parts of the 
county with one workhouse, 1 do not approve of it. 

501. You do not think it is a desirable or practi- 
cable scheme ? — I believe it would be altogether un- 
workable. 



Dr. Moore, Medical Officer of the Cavan Union, examined. 



502. You are medical officer, of the Cavan Union ? 

—Yes. . . _ 

503. How long have you held that position?— I 
have been twenty years here and eleven years in 
Bailieborough. 

504. Ancl you know, from your acquaintance with 
this house, pretty well what the accommodation of this 
workhouse is? — Yes. 

505. For the various classes of the poor? — I do. 

506. Do you recollect when the accommodation was 
fixed at 1,234 (that has been referred to to-day) by Dr. 
Brodie? — Well I recollect Dr. Brodie once coming 
with me and measuring the wards in the infirmary, 
taking the cubic space there, and I pointed out to Dr. 
Brodie what I considered an error in his measurement. 
For instance, we will suppose this was a room we 
measured ; it will contain so many cubic feet of air, 
but in order to arrive at a proper estimate of its ac- 
commodation you must take the superficial area as well, 
unless it is intended to sling hammocks in the room 
and let them sleep one over the other. 

507. You showed him that before this cubic space 
was arrived at? — Yes ; but that was only in reference 
to the infirmary. I went over no other part of the 
house with him. 

508. But you did with me on Saturday ? — Yes. 

509. And we looked at most of the rooms — at all of 
them in fact in this part of the house and in the in- 
firmary also? — Yes. 

510. Now, dealing first of all with the accommodation 
provided for persons in health, there is the No. 1 
dormitory which is eighty feet long? — That is the 
female infirm ward. 

511. It is eighty feet long. Do you recollect the 
number of beds that you, as medical officer, said might 
be properly placed in that ward?— Well, there are 
thirty-two in it. 

512. No, thirty, I think you said; allowing five 
feet for each bed, that is two feet six inches for a bed, 
and two feet six inches for the space between each, 
and then there would be sixteen on one side and only 
fourteen on the other as you had to deduct two, one 
for the fireplace and one for the door? — Yes. 

513. Then that would be only 16 and 14— 301- 
Yes ; I think that is what we arrived at. 

514. And that I find is set down in the cubic 
accommodation as at fifty -three? — Yes. 

515. And as medical officer, knowing the necessi- 
ties of the class of people who are in that ward, would 
you consider it proper to place more than thirty 
people in it? — Certainly not. Thirty-two is the 
greatest number I would ever place in it. We have 
had thirty-two in it. 

516. But when you have had thirty-two in it, was 
it not over-crowded by two beds at least? — Yes. 



517. Has it come to your knowledge, from time to 
time, that the particular class of inmates, for whom 
that ward is provided, have been necessarily removed 
to other wards contrary to your wishes, that is to say, 
have been taken to other wards when you would have 
•wished to place them there? — Well, they are con- 
stantly complaining of having to go up stairs. 

518. To leave their own wards because there is 
not room, in point of fact, in their own wards for 
them, that is a constant complaint? — That is a con- 
stant complaint — that is, in the winter time. I have 
heard this complaint frequently in the winter time. 

519. It does not apply to time, but to the question 
of accommodation, because in the. summer as well as in 
winter there may be an influx of pauper inmates. 
Come now to No. 3 ward, that is the ward above that 
infirm ward, that is also eighty feet in length? — That 
just contains about the same amount of cubic space — 
perhaps less? 

520. It contains more cubic space, but it is the 
same superficial or floor space ? — Pardon me, I don’t 
think that is right. 

521. You are quite correct, I find it contains the 
same cubic space. Well, thirty beds is the number 
that would be allotted for that room also ? — Yes. 

522. Would you consider it capable of holding 
ninety-five people? Would it be possible to place 
ninety -five people in that ward? — If you ask me the 
question, I can explain that I have seen it so crowded 
with less that number, that the medical officer had 
to creep in between the people and separate the sick 
from the dying. That was in the famine years. 

523. That is to say, when the medical officer had to 
creep in between the people ? — I did it myself, going 
in on my hands and knees, separating the living from 
the dead. 

524. But we are speaking now of the state of things, 

when the question before the Commission is whether 
or not this workhouse contains accommodation for 
1,234 people. There is a ward — the first ward esti- 
mated to contain fifty-three, and you say it cannot 
contain more than thirty ; the second is estimated to 
contain thirty, and you say it cannot contain more 
than sixteen ; No. 3 is estimated to contain ninety- 
five, and you put it down at thirty ; No. 4 estimated 
to contain fifty-four, and you have put it down at 
sixteen ; nine on one side and seven on the other — 
going through the whole 

Witness. — Won’t it be well to answer the question 
with reference to the ward for the infirm ? — The ward 
you asked me would it contain ninety-five, I have given 
only portion of an answer, that the two wards contain 
the same cubic space, but that is not available space. 

525. Your answer applies to all three on the female 
side ? — Yes. 
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526. And, Dr. Moore, it is practically of the same 
character. The lyliole space available for healthy 
inmates, including the probationary wards, which is put 
down in the certificate of accommodation at 890, can 
according to your measurement accommodate only 480; 
that is to say, the workhouse, as far as the portion of it 
for healthy inmates is concerned, is capable of contain- 
ing 400 short of the certified accommodation. That I 
believe is the conclusion you arrived at 1 — Yes ; that 
is about correct. 

527. Well then, passing to the infirmary. As a 
medical man, speaking from your general experience 
of the infirmary and not of exceptional periods, 
when the rate of sickness is low, are you satisfied 
•with the accommodation that is afforded in that 
infirmary? — There is no doubt there is one thing 
I am dissatisfied about, and I objected to it at the 
time, and that -is taking the two wards, one the 
children’s ward and the other the women’s ward, and 
appropriating them for lunatics. 

528. On the female side you had two very good 
wards ? — Yes. The children’s ward and the women’s 
ward. 

529. And owing to the increase of the class of 
lunatics upon that side you were compelled to lessen the 
infirmary accommodation by taking these two wards 
for lunatics, and that has left you deficient in accom- 
modation for female patients? — Yes ; in some in- 
stances. 

530. You are liable at any tune to have more than 
you can accommodate ? — Yes. 

531. And is it not a fact that at times you are com- 
pelled to receive patients in the body of the house who 
ought properly to be in the infirmary, because of want 
of accommodation there ? — Yes ; for some days at timfes. 

532. Because you have not suitable accommodation 
always in the infirmary ? — Yes ; that frequently hap- 
pens; 

533. With the male sick as well as the females ? — 
Yes. 

534. Then we may take it you are of opinion that the 
accommodation. both at the male and female side is 
short of the wants of the union, as these wants are 
frequently brought under your notice ? — Well, I would 
not go as far as that. We can generally send a man 
down to the body of the house sufficiently convalescent 
to make room for another coming in. We always 
make room for the sick coming in by removing the 
convalescent to the body of the house. 

535. That is by a contrivance? — Yes; in the way ? 
have mentioned. 

536. But suppose you, as a medical man, had the 
distribution of the hospital space, would you not feel 
that it was imperatively necessary to have sufficient 
accommodation — to always keep the sick and con- 
valescent from the healthy — and that you should have 
the skin diseases in a separate ward, and wards for 
dirty cases, ulcers, <fec. ? — Well, we at no time had any 
exceptional demand for accommodation of that kind. 
We have very few cases of that kind except oph- 
thalmia. 

537. But you are liable to it ? — Yes. 

538. And you have no special accommodation for 
such cases? — Well, we have an ophthalmic ward and a 
lying-in ward. 

539. We have been speaking of a proposed amalga- 
mation of other unions with Cavan — what would you 
say if it was proposed to increase the number of sick 
and infirm threefold here ? — You would have to increase 
the infirmary accommodation. 

540. You would have to build? — Either to build 
or to set apart some other portion of the house for them. 

541. Is there any other part of the house that 
could be set apart for that purpose ? — Not that I know 
of. I think such a union would be very unwise. 

542. Would it not entaila vast deal of suffering upon 
the poor and additional expense on the ratepayers in 
providing accommodation and supervision? — If you 
could make rise of the attic story it could be done, 
but you would have to get a lift to bring them up, and 
have additional attendants. 



543. And if you did so, then you would cut off the 
margin, so to speak, that you have for dealing with 
able-bodied pauperism in case of any sudden influx ?— 
Yes ; certainly. 

544. Now, with reference to your male lunatics, are 
you satisfied with the accommodation provided for 
them ? — No ; decidedly not. They have always been 
a blot on the infirmary. The epileptics and the luna- 
tics are placed together in the male infirm ward. 

545. Irrespective of that, looking merely to their 
own comfort and the reasonable accommodation that 
ought to be provided, do you think the accommoda- 
tion in the male lunatic department is good ? — I think 
first of all that there is no proper accommodation in 
the workhouse at all for pauper lunatics. 

546. Would you go one step further, and say you 
think the accommodation for the lunatics in the work- 
house is absolutely improper? — I would not go so far 

547. Not even as regards the accommodation for the 
male lunatics ? — Well, that is improper in my estimar 
tion, because I don’t consider that these cells are proper 
places for lunatics. It is well known and generally 
accepted among medical men that lunatics should be 
treated in large, airy rooms, and that they should have 
the ordinary comforts provided for them. There is 
no fire-place in these separate cells — there is the fire- 
place at one end for the entire of them. 

548. Are these cells which exist here in point of 
fact worse than you would expect to see in a gaol or 
lock-up ? — They are. 

549. And absolutely improper places to confine 
people in — people of any class ? — Certainly ; if I had 
my choice 1 would not put them there. 

550. But you are driven to it from the want of 
accommodation elsewhere ? — Yes. 

551. And if the union was so enlarged as to bring 
into this workhouse a considerably larger number of 
that class, could you advise any means of dealing with 
them? — Well, if there were fire-places broken out into 
those large rooms up stairs, and other comforts pro- 
vided there, that class would be far better off than they 
are. 

552. But still you would decrease the accommoda- 
tion for other classes in the workhouse by such a move % 
— Certainly. 

553. And you would take them to a department of 
the house where they would have no access to the 
yard or gardens?— Oh, they could have access to the 
yard or gardens. 

554. When this space accommodation of 1,234 
was arrived at was not the fever hospital taken 
into consideration as being capable of accommodating 
146 people? — It was. 

555. Fever patients ? — Yes ; scarlatina or any in- 
fectious disease. 

556. But you cannot take that into account in 
making the general calculation of the house accommo- 
dation ? — If there be one fever case in that hospital 
the hospital then would be obliged to be used for that 
purpose. It would be segregated from the calculi 
tion of workhouse accommodation. 

557. And the same with the probationary wards — 
if you had two or three people coming in — no more 
than two or three, would you consider it proper to 
place them in the ward already occupied as an 
ordinary part of the workhouse ? — I don’t understand 
you. 

558. Suppose the probationary wards were occupied 
as an ordinary part of the workhouse by the aged or 
the infirm or by children, would you think it right or 
proper to put paupers in there who have just come in, 
before being brought into the house ? — No ; for they 
might be suffering from disease which they might 
spread on going in there. 

559. Quite so ; therefore the probationary wards set 
down as capable of holding twenty-nine each cannot be 
considered as forming any portion of the available 
space of the workhouse for ordinary purposes? — No; 
the object of them is to prevent any infectious disease 
spreading in the house through — to prevent, in fact, 



Cavan. 
Dec. 11, 1877 
T)r. Moore. - 
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Cavak. tlie germ of disease or anything of that kind getting 
Vec. 1 1, 1877. into the house by the medium of persons just come 

!)r. Moore. 56O. And, therefore, that cannot he taken as in any 

way forming a part of the ordinary accommodation of 
the workhouse? — No. 

561. Then in point of fact the available accommo- 
dation of the workhouse, set down in the estimate at 
890 for healthy inmates, is reducible to 480, according 
to the actual space, and the infirmary, instead of being 
for 109, would be taken down to eighty-four ? — Yes ; 
‘according to this measurement. 

562. And the lunatic wards — you have told us 
what you think about them ? — I would remark that 
I don’t know about the healthy part of the house. I 
never measured it, and I don’t know so well about the 
accommodation there. 

563. Further than that you measured it on Satur- 
day with me ? — Certainly ; certain rooms of it we did, 
and they could contain no more, I think, than the 
number set down yesterday, except in case of emer- 
gency, when they could be a little crowded, of course. 

564. Precisely; but when a board of guardians 
invite the whole county to come here, and when they 
are speaking of house accommodation for 1,234, and 
that their actual accommodation is very little over 
one-half that — would you still, if such a union were 
made, have spare rooms for cases of emergency? — 
Oh, certainly not — I think not. I do not think you 
could put any more into the rooms than we saw yes- 
terday — than the numbers \ve fixed upon to be comfort- 
ably and healthfully accommodated. 

565. That is, of course, that in the time of epidemic, 
or of any such emergency, all matters of convenience 
might have to give way, and there would be of neces- 
sity overcrowding, but that as a general rule, the 
numbers you have quoted are the greatest number that 
could properly be accommodated in this workhouse ? — 
I think so. 

566. Those sheds that were built for a temporary 
purpose — do you think those ought to be continued as 
a permanent part of the accommodation of the work- 
house ? — No, they are not available in winter time. 

567. And that is at tlietimethat youhavethe greatest 
necessity for them, when there is the greatest pressure 
on the workhouse accommodation ? — Yes ; but I think 
they might be made available by putting on substantial 
roofing and making the buildings more substantial. 

568. That is in fact rebuilding the thing, substi- 
tuting a substantial building for the shed that is there 
at present ? — Well it would amount to that — they are 
not available at present. 

569. The question of accommodation, Dr. Moore, was 
that upon which your opinion we thought would be of 
value, and we were anxious to ascertain whether the 
guardianshad not, naturally enough, beenled into a great 
misconception of the ac tual accommodation of this work- 
house, when they put forward the statement that they 
had room for 1,234, when in point of fact they had 
hardly half that available space ? — Yes, they took the 
measurement of the Commissioners naturally enough, 
and I recollect very well going over with Dr. Brodie, 



as I have said, and pointing out that although the 
cubic space was so much, he should also take into 
account the superficial space before ho arrived at any 
calculation of the accommodation. 

570. Very well, there is another question. You 
have a great deal of experience going about among the 
people of the county ? — Yes. 

571. I think you may naturally anticipate, I should 
say, a very considerable increase of sickness and pau- 
perism this time of the year ? — I never saw the country 
looking worse since the famine time. 

5.72. And the period would therefore be particularly 
ill chosen for making any reduction in the accommodar 
tion of the workhouse. Do you think so ? — I think it 
would. 

573. The accommodation arrived at and now men- 
tioned, 480 — is arrived at on the supposition that every 
room is to be occupied as a sleeping room ? — Yes. 

574. And there is no deduction made for those 
rooms for day rooms 1 — I think there is an error there. 
At the men’s side there is a day-room that they never 
sleep in. 

575. In this calculation of space upon which the 
opinion of the guardians is founded, every room in the 
house is treated as a dormitory, and there is no room 
left for day-room for the able-bodied, and if you 
looked to the return you will find that to be the 
fact ?— I don’t think that was ever the intention of 
the Board, or that there should be no day-rooms, and 
it is not the practice at present. 

576. Dr. Burke, i,.o.i. — May I ask through the 
Chairman if you signed, as Medical Officer of this 
workhouse, the accommodation certificate and approved 
of it, when the accommodation was taken by Dr. 
Brodie, the Inspector of the time ? — I cannot recollect 
that. 

577. (Document handed to witness.) Is that your 
handwriting ? — As I have said, I protested against 
the accommodation put down for the infirmary. 

578. Will you read that? — (Reads document.) “ I 
am of opinion that the numbers specified in column 6 
of this return are reasonable.” 

579. In justice to Dr. Brodie, who is no longer 
Inspector of this district, I thought it necessary to 
show that Dr. Moore signed and approved of that 
return which is now alleged to be fallacious. 

580. Dr. Moore. — I may be allowed to remark that 
I never went over any part of the house except the 
infirmary with Dr. Bi’odie. 

581. Dr. Burke. — Did you ever since that make 
any report to the guardians of the accommodation ? — 
No. 

582. In justice to Dr. Moore it should be noted 
that the opinion prevailed and was upheld for a con- 
siderable time, that the accommodation of work- 
houses was to be gauged solely by the rule of cubic 
space, and it was not until comparatively recently that 
it was found that the floor space should also be taken 
into consideration as well, and probably Dr. Moore 
accepted that return and signed it as a matter of form, 
it. being framed according to the then prevalent ideas. 



James Bcnison, 



James Benison, Esq., j.p., examined. 



583. You are Chairman of Bawnboy Board of 
Guardians ? — Yes. 

584. Your union has already been represented 
by the deputy vice-chairman and your clerk, who, 
having heard what passed at this inquiry, have ex- 
pressed an opinion which I take to be in direct op- 
position to amalgamation. May I ask have you been 
present during the discussion ? — No ; I had a long 
way to come, and it has been a dreadfully wet day, and 
although I had intended to be here when the inquiry 
commenced, I have been detained until the present, 
but I went over the whole matter with the clerk and 
the other gentleman who represented the union here, 
who were opposed to amalgamation as they have re- 
presented to you on various grounds; principally I 



would say that it would Ire very disadvantageous to 
the poor — that amalgamation would not answer the 
purposes for which the Poor-Laws were made. For in- 
stance, how are we to bring our poor some twenty miles 
here ? How are they to be looked after on the road ? 
In fact, I regard it in addition to its being a great hard- 
ship on the poor people, bringing them such a distance, 
the expense would be enormous, greater than under 
the present system. I have brought down a carefully 
compiled statement here, which you hereafter might 
look into, and on all which you may rely as being per- 
fectly accurate. It embraces the statistics of the union 
almost from its beginning until the present. 

58 5. We shall be glad to look into it, and if you 
have any other observations to make we shall be glad 
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to hear you ? — I have only to state, and that most 
emphatically, we are opposed to amalgamation. 

586. And particularly to the scheme of the Cavan 
Hoard 1 — Yes ; the return which I have handed in 
will give you the electoral divisions which are situated 
in Leitrim and Cavan, and an epitome of our house 
down to the present, and a resume of our receipts from 
the outside, and I think you will find on the whole 
our management has been most judicious. 

587. Have you been long Chairman of your union ? 
— No ; I have been Vice-Chairman for a long time, but 
I have been Chairman for only seven years. 

5S8. Then you have a large experience in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-Law — what, in your opinion, 
would be the result of a large extension of out-door 
relief! — Shall I speak as regards our own union. 

589. If you please ? — I have reason to think that 
the system of out-door relief has been carried too far 
in our union. Our expenditure has been between 
£500 and £600 a year. 

590. For out-door relief?— Yes. It is too enormous. 
It has been carried too far in my opinion, but it is 
very hard to meet these cases when they are brought 
forward ; but certainly I must say if that £500 a year 
was wiped out of the amounts, we might have at least 
fifty more inmates in the house than we have at 
present. 

591. Then you agree with the members of the Cavan 
Board that the doling out of out-door relief prevents 
people coming into the house ? — I think it does pre- 
vent them coining into the house ; that is just what 
I have stated, but still I think the out-door relief sys- 
tem is carried too far in our union. 

592. When out-door relief is given in your union 
is the amount large enough to support the recipient ! 
— No ; the sums given only vary from Is. to Is 6 d. 
and 2s. 6 d. 

593. And do you think if that was withdrawn all 
the recipients would go into the workhouse ? — -Well, 
s<5me would go in. 

594. The really destitute would come in ? — Yes, the 
really destitute. 

595. Suppose the Cavan part of Bawnboy was 
amalgamated with the Cavan Union, and that parties 
to get relief from the workhouse had to come in from 



Swanlinbar, don’t you think that the out-door relief 
would be increased there — that is to say, that the 
people would obtain out-door relief rather than be sent 
such a distance to the workhouse? — Yes. 

596. The tendency would be to increase the out- 
door relief rather than send them such a distance to 
the workhouse? — I think that would be the tendency. 

597. Is it of recent growth — the out-door relief in 
your union? — Well, it has increased within the last 
year or two. It is the last year I have been speaking 
of. 

598. Has not the pauperism of your union 1 been very 
much increased by giving out-door relief? — Well, yes. 
My own opinion is that such relief should not be given 
except under medical certificate, or where there is real 
distress, and in very many cases I know that a very 
few shillings for a few weeks will enable the head of a 
family who is stricken down with illness to tide over 
the period of sickness and prevent him and his entire 
family going into the workhouse. 

599. Mr. Martin . — Allow me to say with reference 
to the out-door relief for Belturbet, there is a diversity 
of opinion, and in my opinion if the system of out-door 
relief was judiciously administered it would be a saving 
to the ratepayers and less trouble to the union. By judi- 
cious management, I take it that a great deal would de- 
pend on the various guardians and the relieving officers, 
and that more would depend on the endeavours of all 
ratepayers as well as the guardians to prevent impo- 
sition. The names of those receiving out door relief 
in our union are published quarterly. The ratepayers 
can at once see whether anyone is obtaining relief 
whom they consider not entitled to it. If they dis- 
cover that they can communicate with the guardians 
and the matter is set right at once. That has been 
done in my experience over and over again. I may 
say I have never recommended anyone for out-door 
relief without making very full inquiry and obtaining 
an opinion from the neighbours who knew the circum- 
stances of the applicant thoroughly. Of course a great 
number of those who received out-door relief would 
not come into the workhouse, but if a third of them 
came in it would in my opinion be more expensive 
to maintain them there than to give all out-door 
relief. 



Mr. John Byrne examined. 



600. You are relieving officer of Cavan union ? — 
Yes. 

601. And have been so for how long? — For many 
years. 

602. What is your district ? — It is the upper end 
and larger half of the union, covering about 144 square 
miles. 

603. Including the town of Cavan? — Yes ; and 
Other towns. 

604. And you have a large number of out-door poor 
upon your list for relief? — Yes; I give from £11 to 
£14 a week. 

605. Do you pay much money in Cavan itself ? — 
Yes ; about three-fourths of it. 

606. Do you pay that much in the town of Cavan ? 
—Yes. 

607. What is the average payment in the town of 
Cavan to paupers in receipt of out-door relief? — 
A shilling a week is the general run. 

608. ' May I ask you whether that shilling a week 
is to your knowledge most frequently given for the 
payment of rents ? — I believe it is — in three out of 
every four cases. 

609. That is in three out of every four cases in which 
this shilling a week is given for out-door relief it is 
used for the payment of rents ? — It is given for rents 
— that is their own statement to me. They are wait- 
ing for me to go up with the money to enable them 
to pay their rents. 

610. Does it happen to be within your knowledge ■ 
that upon any occasion relief is given for the payment 
of rents through the influence of any person or persons 



interested in the payment of the rent ? — It does happen; 
and the way it is done is this : — Persons get up a me- 
morial and get it signed by others in the locality, in 
favour of giving out-door relief to a certain person, and 
that memorial is sent in here ; and very often the sig- 
natures and the memorial itself are all in the one hand- 
writing. Here is one (produced) I got to-day, and it 
is all in the one handwriting, and I get hundreds of 
them in the month ; then the guardians consider them 
and make their ruling. 

611. I need not ask you whether you consider that 
ajudicious administration of out-door relief? — No; as far 
as I am concerned, my ideas are opposed to that, and I 
have had thirty years’ experience of it ; and what I would 
like to do with it is, where there would be deserving 
cases and all those entitled to it, I would give them 
2s. Gd. or 3s. a week — something substantial; but I think 
Is. a week is only a kind of penal servitude for these 
persons — simple starvation — for they cannot live on 

612. When you speak of the payments of rents — of 
these persons waiting for this dole of Is. a week until 
you arrive with it, until they pay their rents, you know 
something of their habitations that these moneys are 
required for — will you describe to me what class of 
residences are these which these rents have been re- 
quired for ? — I inspect. a number of them as sub- 
sanitary officer, and the most of them the down rain is 
coming in. Some of them (the houses) are narrow — 
say about eight feet to twelve feet, for three or four of 
a family to live in.. They would be, in my opinion, 
many of them unfit for to put animals in. 



Cavax. 
Dec. 11, 187T. 
James Benison, 
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Cavan. 613. And it is within your knowledge that rents are 
Dec. ii, 1877, being paid for such habitations out of the rates — for 
Mr iT-rne. habitations, as you say, unfit for human beings ? — Yes ; 

to pay the rent or some of it, for sometimes the rent is 
over Is. a week. 

614. Is it within your knowledge, Mr. Byrne, that 
many of these people receive relief in aid of begging ? — 

•. — I know they are obliged — many of them — to eke 
out their subsistence by beggingthroughtlie country, for 
I have met them going out to beg after I have paid 
them their weekly shilling. 

615. You have met them going out to beg? — Yes ; 
numbers of them. They beg to,get a living, and they 
pay their rent with the out-door relief. 

616. They are obliged to beg for their subsistence ? — 
Yes ; a good number of them. 

617. And you, as a relieving officer-, when you at- 
tend the Board of Guardians here don’t you tell them 
of these things? — I am not allowed to express an 
opinion save and except upon some occasion wheni is 
asked. I have no discretion in the matter. For in- 
stance, there have been sixteen cases put on the book 
to-day for next week, and my opinion has not been 
asked about one of them. My opinion is never con- 
sulted except by the chairman and vice-chairman. 
They are the only two gentlemen who consult me. The 
whole matter is carried by one member of the board 
proposing that such-and-such a person should get 
relief, and by another guardian seconding it, and the 
body carrying it. 

618. It is proposed by guardians interested in the 
giving of the relief? — Yes ; interested through indi- 
viduals outside. 

619. One supporting the other to-day, and getting 
supported again ? — Yes ; and, in my opinion, it is a 
simple act of cruelty to give many of these poor people 
a shilling a week. 

620. There are one or two cases here on one week 
which I am rather curious to know about. I observe 
here the name of a blind man upon the list — Patrick 
Mulvany — fifty years of age : he gets Is. a week. Is 
he living with any friend? — He is getting Is. 6r/., 
and that Is. 6 d. is well applied. He lives with his 
sister. 

621. The next case to that is the case of Catherine) 
Hyland, sixty-five years of age. She gets only Is. a 
week ?— I know her. That woman was put on entirely 
in despite of the advice I gave in the matter. I would 
not willingly give her out-door relief at all, because 
she had two daughters, and each of them has become 
a prostitute. 

622. We need not go into that ; but she has been 
getting out-door relief in despite of your advice? — 
Yes ; and in despite of my efforts for four years. She 
is not in Cavan. I brought her before the board on 
one occasion and had her struck off the list, and then 
I went away to the seaside, and when I came back I 
found she was on again in despite of my opinion. 

623. Have you auy doubts that the effect of giving 
relief in such a case is that it is most corrupting and 
demoralizing to the neighbourhood ?— I believe it is 
giving a reward to vice, and makes the virtuous poor 
in the neighbourhood look upon the system of doing it 
as unjust and unfair. That was my idea. 

624. And altogether you are of opinion that the 
pauperism of this union might be much diminished if 
there was a more judicious administration of relief, 
and that such would not entail the slightest hardship 
on the poor ? — I am ; not the slightest hardship to the 
poor. There are cases in which money should be given 
where it is not given, and there are cases in which it is 
given where it is only encouraging idleness by giving it. 

625. That is that you have very frequently met, as 
relieving officer — the agent of giving relief — in cases 
where, according to your opinion, no relief ought to be 
given, and that it is withheld in cases where, according 
to your opinion, relief ought to be given ? — There are 
ten or twelve cases I would have had under relief at 
present, and I believe there is. about twenty per cent, 
of those on out-door relief that should not be on at all. 

626. That is your idea from your knowledge of the 



district, and from your experience ? — Yes ; that though 
these people get on the books here without my know- 
ledge, I make it my business to inquire who they are 
and why they got on, and then I make a representa- 
tion about it to the board. Those who get on to-day, 

I will see about them before Saturday next. 

627. But to-day, when the guardians placed them 
on through these memorials you knew nothing about 
them ? — Nothing at all. 

628. And you say three-fourths of the memorials 
that come forward are a counterpart of that one you 
have produced ? — Yes ; all in the one handwriting — 
memorials, signatures and all. All the names are signed 
by the one person. 

629. These names are put on your book to-day. I 
want to know are they ' put on for out-door relief at 
once, Or in order that you should make inquiries 
about them first ? — They are put on my book to-day for 
out-door relief at once. 

630. Have you not reported them to the board pre- 
viously ? — No ; when I get these memorials I enter 
them in the application book without knowing any- 
thing about them. The memorials are sent before the 
board, and the guardians give it to them on the me- 
morials. 

631. That is, you get a memorial, and on receipt of 
it you enter the case in your application and report- 
book, and that application and report-book is brought 
before the board without your knowing anything more 
about the party ? — Nothing more about the party. 

632. Do you not investigate the cases before yon 
bring them before the board ? — No ; I do not. 
All the names are entered into my book that is 
brought before the board with the memorials, and on 
the memorials being read the guardians give the relief ; 
that is the way the thing is done generally. 

633. (To Mr. Grier). — These memorials which have 
been produced by Byrne here, are they a part of your 
records ? — No. 

634. We may take this with us as an illustration of 
the working of your system ? 

635. Mi-. Grier. — Yes ; there are some genuine sig- 
natures there. I know them to be genuine signatures. 

“To the Board of Guardians, Cavan Union. 

. “ "We, the undersigned inhabitants of the townland of Derrylah.m, 
most humbly showeth that Bridget Brady, of said townland, is in 
a most destitute way, and very rnueh needs relief. Hoping the 
guardians will be kind enough to consider her situation. 

“ Ldke M'Cavey, 
“Farei.l Smyth, 
“Patrick Bell, 
“James Byers. 

“ Dated 10th December, 1877.” 

636. But in fact the system of out-door relief here 
appears to be a system of applications by a certain 
number of ratepayers and not by the pauper to the 
relieving officer, and the case investigated by him. 

637. Witness. — I am not consulted at all. 

638. Mr. Grier. — Of course the relieving officer 
sometimes brings cases forward himself. 

639. But as a rule is it not the fact that the relief 
is granted in the manner stated by Byrne — that is, 
the application is made not by the pauper to the 
relieving officer, but by a certain number of ratepapers 
through memorials? 

Mr. Grier . — Well, latterly it is more the habit to 
send these memorials to the board. 

640. How long is it since this system of giving 
relief upon applications by memorials came into 
existence? — Within the last two years. 

641. Does it prevail now to a considerable extent ? 
— Yes ; to be the prevalent way. 

642. The relieving officer is, so to speak, put aside, 
and relief is administered on memorials. 

643. Mr. Grier. — But if the relieving officer con- 
sidered that the relief ought not to be given, the 
guardians would not give it. 

644. His evidence appears to be that the guardians 
would not listen to his opinion at all, but that they 
simply make their rule on reading the memorials. 

645. Mr. Grier. — Oh, sometimes they would listen 
to him. 
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Mr. Ralph Mulligan, Master 

646. You know this workhouse, of course, very 
well? — I do, sir. 

647. And you are acquainted, I think, with the 
mode that Dr. Moore and I took to ascertain the ac- 
commodation of the several wards ? — Yes. 

648. And from your knowledge of the dimensions of 
these wards do you think the calculation we came to 
with reference to the accommodation was well founded? 
. — I do. 

649. Can you mention any case in which you have 
been put to serious inconvenience, owing to particular 
parts of the house being overcrowded? — Well, the in- 
firm wards, that is, male and female, are often so over- 
crowded that I have to put some of the people up-stairs, 
and some old people don’t like going up-stairs. 

650. That is, in order to find room for certain cases 
you are obliged to remove infirm people to the able- 
bodied wards ? — Yes. 

651. With reference to the actual space of these 
rooms, would it be possible, do you think, to put more 
than thirty people into a ward of SO feet long— that is, 
sixteen on one side, and fourteen on the other? — I 
think not. 

652. I £hink we took it that there was two feet 
six inches for the bed, and two feet six inches for the 
space between ? — The beds are between two and three 
feet, the ticks come beyond the beds a little. 

653. But didn’t we take it that five feet was allowed 
for each bed, and the space between? — Yes. 

654. And on that measurement you say it would 
not be possible to put more than sixteen on one side 
of the room, and fourteen on the other side of the 
room? — Yes. 

655. And that would be thirty instead of ninety- 
five, as is given in the estimated space accommoda- 
tion ? — Yes. 

. 656. And unless the people were packed you could 
not put more than thirty in that apartment ? — No. 

657. Has any inconvenience arisen, to your know- 
ledge, from the want of accommodation in the infir- 
mary ? — Well, sometimes the patients have to wait a 
few days in the body of the house before room could be 
made in the infirmary. 

658. Have you ever heard of an instance of the 
nurse being obliged to put two sick people into one 
bed %- — Yes. 

659. And to put them on the floor ? — Yes ; I heard 
her state so. 

660. And have you any reason to doubt that such 
is the fact ? — No. 

661. With reference to the idiots, both in the male 
and female side, you have heard Dr. Moore state 
two of the best wards of the infirmary have been taken 
for their accommodation on the female side ? — Yes. 

662. You have another ward there, have’nt you ? — 
Yes ; that belonged to the lunatics in the first in- 
stance. 

663. And the cells were removed, and it is now one 
large room for women of bad character ? — Yes. 

664. That is their day-room ? — Yes. 

665. And the adjoining shed is the room in which 
they sleep ? — Yes. 

666. Was that shed formerly occupied with chil- 
dren 1 — Not that I recollect ; not since I came here. 

667. But is it within your knowledge that it was 
occupied by children ? — No ; it must have been before 
1847, but I saw it used for spinning purposes in the 
year of the famine. 

668. But now it is used as a sleeping ward for that 
class of people? — Yes. 

669. That is a shed built up against the wall 
merely? — Yes. 

670. The male idiots’ shed is altogether’, according 



of Cavan Workhouse, examined. 

to Dr. Moore’s opinion, unfit for the occupation of 
the class of people who are in it? — Yes ; I heard him 
state so. 

671. And what is your own opinion? — I think that 
if there could be a better place it would answer better. 

672. That is a very safe opinion ; but still you think 
that there ought to be a better place supplied, as I 
gather from you ?— Yes. 

673. Then we come to the conclusion that instead 
of having accommodation for 890 in the healthy part 
of the house, the number is reduced to 480 — isn’t that 
the number that could be properly accommodated in 
this house? — Yes; according to that measurement. 

674. According to the measurement of floor or su- 
perficial space? — Yes. 

675. Giving five feet for each bed? — Yes. 

676. And the number then is reduced on that mea- 
surement from 890 to 480 ? — Yes. 

677. The fever ward is rarely altogether unoccu- 
pied? — Yery seldom unoccupied, except for a day or 
two at a time. I never knew it to be unoccupied, in 
fact. There w'as always one or two patients in it. 

678. You have now some people in the female side 
of the probationary ward— could you put them into 
that ward if it was occupied by any of the usual occu- 
pants of the workhouse ? — No. 

679. So that the probationary ward, like the fever 
ward, must be taken out of account in calculating the 
accommodation of the workhouse l — It must. It has 
not, and never could be, used as an ordinary portion of 
the workhouse. 

680. And could not be so used ? — No. 

681. It then comes to this, that in the healthy de- 
partment we have accommodation for 480, instead of 
the estimated number of 890, and in the hospital ac- 
commodation for eighty-four, instead of for 109 ? — 
Yes. 

682. What day-room accommodation have you? — 
The only accommodation on the male side of the 
ground floor is one room next to the infim ward, and 
the inside ward would be too crowded if I allowed 
them to divide the two wards. 

683. Isn’t that ward occasionally used as a sleeping 
room — the ward at this side of what is called the in- 
firm ward — the ward which is forty-five feet long, 
adjoining the eighty-five feet ward?— No; it is con- 
sidered as such, and comes into the accommodation, 
and, therefore, ought to be deducted from the accom- 
modation. 

684. Then, on the women’s side the same ward was 
originally intended as a day-room for all classes of 
females ? — It was. 

685. But it is now occupied as a nursery ? — It is. 

686. The room that was prepared as a nursery was 
found too small? — Yes ; it is now occupied by adult 
females. 

687. And the room adjoining the infirm female 
room is, in point of fact, given up altogether to 
mothers of children, with their children at breast ? — 
Yes. 

688. Have you any separate day-room for able- 
bodied women ? — No. 

689. The aged and infirm, and the mothers and 
able-bodied are congregated together hi one day-room ? 
—Yes. 

690. Is there separate nursery accommodation for 
illegitimate children ? — No. 

691. Are the mothers of legitimate and of ille- 
gitimate children, with then’ children at breast, asso- 
ciated together?— Yes. 

692. On the men’s side is it the case that the aged, 
infirm, and the able-bodied have the one room in com- 
mon? — Yes ; they mix at the fire together. 



Cavan 

Dec. 11 , 1877 . 

Mr. Mulligan. 
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693. Have you ever found any inconvenience, and 
if so, state what it is, owing to the small size or in- 
sufficient accommodation in your part of the work- 
house ? — I often had to go in next other beds and to 
put two persons into one bed. 

694. Have you ever been obliged to put. beds on 
the 'floor ? — No. 

695. But you have been obliged to put two persons 
sick, into one bed, owing to the want of room ? — Yes. 

696. You have two children in one bed, I think, at 
present, with itch ? — No ; not at present. 

697. On Saturday you had ? — Yes. 

698. But you have no skin disease ward in the 
workhouse that you could put children suffering from 



skin disease apart from other children ? — No; we 
have to mix them all up together, and they often take 
the infection one from the other. 

699. And that is owing to the fact of your not 
having a separate ward for such cases ? — Yes. 

700. If the lunatics were removed from both sides 
do you think it would be then possible to provide 
such accommodation as would enable you to keep cases 
of this kind separate 1 — I think so, unless the number 
of cases increases more than since I came to the 
place. 

701. But if there were any considerably larger num- 
ber brought into the infirmary you then could not deal 
with them ? — No ; I think not. 



Jane Anderson. 



Jane Anderson examined. 



702. You are nurse of the female lunatics’ shed ? — - 
Yes. 

703. Am I right in stating that you have been 
obliged sometimes, owing to limited accommodation 
in that department, to put bods on the floor ? — Yes, sir. 

704. And can you state any other inconvenience 
that you have experienced owing to the want of ac- 
commodation in the lunatic wards ? — Yes ; the want 
of cells — more cells for the dangerous lunatics. 

705. You have none except these two large cup- 
boards, I might call them ? — Yes ; that is all. 

706. And you find it difficult to keep dangerous 
lunatics separate from others, owing to the want of 
accommodation ? — Yes. 



707. That is one of the inconveniences you have 
experienced ? — Yes. 

708. And you have been obliged to place beds on 
the floor also, owing to the crowded stato of the de- 
partment 1 — Yes, 

709. Although you have taken the best part of the 
infirmary 1 — It was not I that did it, sir. 

710. But still, even with that accommodation taken 
from the infirmary, you have not sufficient room at 
times for patients in your department ? — It would be 
better if I had more room, sir. 

711. And regarding that separation ward ? — 

I have not the supervision of it, sir. 



MOW AGII AW. 

April 15 , 1878 . 



Mr. William 
Woods, IM..G. 



Inquiry at Monaghan. — M 
Before Andrew Doyle, Esq., aixl Charles 

712. This inquiry, as the Guardians are aware, 
arises out of certain resolutions that have been 
passed by the Guardians of the Monaghan Union. 
There are present some gentlemen who have come 
from other unions, and who are probably not aware of 
the nature of these resolutions, so that I had better 
read them now. First of all, on the 5th of September 
last, the Guardians of this Union passed the following 
resolution : — 

“That this Board is unanimously of opinion that two unions 
would he sufficient for this county. Which of the two existing 
unions to he abolished the Local Government Board can decide on 
further inquiry ; hut we recommend that the unions of Monaghan 
aud Castleblaney be continued." 

That resolution was re-considered upon the 1.4th of 
November by the guardians, and this resolution was 
adopted on that date : — 

“ The subject of Union Amalgamation having been this day again 
discussed and the votes of the Board having been taken, 3 voted 



Mr. William 



Monday, 15th April, 1878. 

Sharman Crawford, Esq., Commissioners. 

for amalgamation, 5 against it, and 2 did not vote. It was resolved 
‘ that there be no amalgamation of unions'.” 

Upon the 12th December following this resolution 
was adopted : — 

“The amalgamation of Poor Law Unions having been this day 
again discussed, amalgamation was carried by a majority of one — 
5 voting for and 4 against it." 

It is then out of those resolutions that this in- 
quiry originates, and Mr. Crawford and myself 
are here for the purpose of hearing any guardians 
who may wish to state their views on the sub- 
ject of resolutions. The first thing we would 
desire to know is, what is the particular scheme 
of amalgamation referred to in these resolutions, and 
when that has been explained to us, we should like to 
learn the grounds upon which the particular scheme 
of amalgamation has been resolved upon. 



>s, p.l.g., examined. 



713. How long have you been a guardian of the 
Monaghan Union!— Sonic twelve months or better. 

714° What electoral division do you represent? — 
Anketill Grove. 

715. What is the particular scheme of amalgamation 
that you think it would be desirable to adopt in this 
union?— The scheme of amalgamation I am not pre- 
pared to go into, but I know that the feeling of the 
public generally — the ratepayers — is in favour of 
amalgamation. 

716. Well, will you he good enough to explain, what 
you mean by amalgamation ? — We were all very much 
in favour of one workhouse for the county ; hut as a 
trial we would be much inclined to retain two of them 
at present. I believe, as far as I am concerned, that 
one would he sufficient for the whole county Monaghan. 



717. As an experiment you would be disposed to 
retain two, to begin with, hut you think that one 
would be sufficient? — Yes, exactly. 

718. Forming the whole county into one union? — 
Yes. 

719. Do you mean, then, that all the electoral divi- 
sions of the county Monaghan should be constituted 
one union, to have as a commencement two work- 
houses, with the -view of having one workhouse ulti- 
mately for the whole ? — I would not say ultimately 
one — I would give the two a trial, and retain them if 
found to work well. 

720. Then do you mean that you would amalgamate 
the whole of the electoral divisions of the county 
Monaghan into one union, having two workhouses for 
that one union ? — I have not studied the matter siiffi- 
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ciently to give a proper answer to that ; hut my general 
opinion is that two workhouses are sufficient for the 
whole county. 

721. Are we to understand that, the subject having 
been fully considered at three meetings of the Board, 
you have not formed any definite opinion as to details ? 
— No, I have not ; but Mr. Kelly, who is the mover of 
these resolutions, asked a friend of his, Mr. Roberts, 
who is a guardian in the Clogher Electoral divisions 
that are situated in this County to give an explanation. 

' 722. We will hear him presently. As you see, we 
are desirous of knowing what it is that the majority 
of the guardians mean by amalgamation. I under- 
stand you to' say that it is to combine the whole of the 
electoral divisions of the county Monaghan into one 
union for the whole county — having two workhouses ? 
— I would be inclined to confine the amalgamation to 
Monaghan itself — not divided into the county Fer- 
managh or the comity Tyrone, or any other county. 

723. You mean to include all the electoral divisions 
of the county Monaghan only ? — Yes. 

724. Then how many electoral divisions arc there in 
Monaghan county, can you tell me ? — I don’t know. 

725. Have you made any calculations at all.?— Not 
the least. 

726. Have you made no calculation of the population 
which would be comprised in your proposed new 
union ? — No. 

, 727. Or of the rateable valuation ? — No, I have not. 

728. Nor of the pauperism 1 — No ; I have not gone 
into the subject at all, so far as calculation is concerned. 

729. But does not the whole scheme depend upon 
calculations ? — No doubt ; but I thought after we re- 
solved on amalgamation that the Poor Law Board or 
the Commissioners would make the calculation. 

730. For your information I may tell you that there 
are seventy-two electoral divisions in the four County 
Monaghan unions, and that of those seventy-two, 
fifty-five are in the count}'. There are fifty-five elec- 
toral divisions, and your proposal is to combine these 
into one union ? — I would be inclined for that course. 

731. That is your scheme ? — Yes. 

732. To have one union consisting of the fifty-five 
electoral divisions of the comity Monaghan ? — Yes. 

733. Well now, will you state, for our information, 
upon what grounds do you 'think it would be desirable 
to effect an amalgamation of the whole of the electoral 
divisions of the county Monaghan into one union ? — I 
say that ultimately, I believe, that one workhouse 
would be quite sufficient for the county ; but I would 
not go so far as that at present. I only propose for 
two workhouses at present. However, Mr. Kelly, the 
mover of the resolutions for amalgamation is now come. 
He has given it a great deal more consideration than 
I have, and you might hear him. 

734. We will hear Mr. Kelly presently, but as you 
are under examination now I should like to know what 
were your reasons for concurring' with him, that 
forming the whole of the electoral divisions into one 
union for the county is desirable ? — As I said in the 
early part of this conversation, I have not given it 
sufficient consideration to answer the question ; but I 
believe the ratepayers are unanimous in wishing for 
amalgamation. 

735. Upon what grounds ? — On the ground of 
saving — that it would certainly be a saving to the 
ratepayers to have an amalgamation. 

736. Are you in the habit of attending the meetings 
of this board ? — I suppose I am an average attender. 

737. Is it the custom of this board that persons 
applying for relief should attend before the board ? — 
Yes, any that are asked. 

738. But they have the right to attend ? — Yes. 

739. And as a rule.do you think it desirable that 
they should attend 1 — I think it is desirable if the 
poor have any complaints to make that they should 
come here and be heard. 



740. And that the guardians should .investigate the Hon 

matter % — Certainly. April 

741. But do you think that the poor who are appli- ^ ^ 
cants for relief would be able to attend from the most Wuo( 
distant parts of the county, either this board or the 
board at Castleblaney to make their applications ? — 

That is not what I mean — I mean complaints from 
inmates of the house. 

742. But take the case of the out-door paupers apply- 
ing for relief ? — Oh, the relieving officer, is the proper 
person there to see whether the claims are just or not. 

743. And do you think it is not desirable that the 
poor should attend here and make their applications 
or statements before the board ? — I do not ; I think 
that each guardian would be quite able to ascertain the 
wants of the poor in his own distinct, assisted by the 
relieving officer. 

744. And that the decisions of the board upon the 
applications should be made, not in the presence of the 
poor persons applying for relief, but, so to speak, be- 
hind their backs ? — I believe investigation into their 
cases by the guardians and the relieving officer is 
sufficient. 

7 45. Do you think it would be desirable, at all 
events, for the poor to attend here or at Castleblaney, 
if the whole county was formed into one union ?— 

They don’t attend here at all even now. It is un- 
necessary for them to attend, I believe. 

746. Mr. Mitchell, Clerk of the Union. — They come 
before the Board of Admission. 

7 47. Witness. — I believe they don’t come before this 
board — at least I have not, from my experience, 
observed that they came here until after they were 
admitted. 

7 48. Then it may be taken for granted that the poor 
— if the county was formed into one union — would 
not have an opportunity of attending the meeting of 
the board at which their application was to be con- 
sidered ? — Oh, certainly not. The poor in the lower 
end of this county could not come into Monaghan or 
Castleblaney until they were admitted, and then there 
would be arrangements made for bringing them to the 
workhouse. 

749. At all events, the distance would be too 
great to expect them to apply either at Castleblaney 
or here from remote distances ? — Oh certainly. 

750. So much for the interests of the poor. Now 
how do you think it would affect the interests of the 
ratepayers — this proposed amalgamation'? — It would 
save expense, which would be an advantage to the 
ratepayers. 

751. And have you made any sort of calculation as 
to what the saving would be ? — I have not ; but in 
spite of ar y arguments or any calculations that could 
be brought forward, I do say there must be a saving, 
figures are all very well, but as the old adage goes, if 
we went into figures and calculations, we would never 
put a plough in the land. 

752. Your Opinion is that we ought to take it for 
granted, without any figures or calculations, that there 
would be a saving? — I do — on the broad basis of the 
subject. I have always been of opinion that there 
would be a considerate saving the first year and a 
greater saving for a very considerable number of years. 

753. But is not it reasonable to ask you to state for 
our information, upon what grounds do you form that 
opinion? — Well, by lessening the number of officers 
to begin with — the clerks, the doctors, and the clergy- 
men and so forth. As I said in the beginning, I am 
not prepared to go into figures at all, but speaking 
with the public in general, everyone seemed to believe 
that there must be a saving, and it can be put in 
figures here, I have no doubt. 

754. You don’t seem to have gone into any part of 
the scheme in detail ? — No. 

755. And that is all you have to say, I presume?— 

Yes, at present. 
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Mr. John 
Kelly. 



756. Are you an elected Guardian of tlie Union ? — 

I am, and there are gentlemen here of course more 
learned in these things than I am ; but from my 
experience these thirty years on committees and as a 
member of the Board, I moved in the matter, having 
given great consideration to the subject for a long time. 

I had a talk about amalgamation here about twenty 
years ago, but I did not know as much about the 
question then - as I do now, although public opinion 
was then as it is now — that amalgamation would 
create a saving. 

757. Let us not have a speech, please, but answer a 
few questions. First of all, what do you mean by 
amalgamation — what is your scheme 1 — What I always 
thought of it was to amalgamate those union work- 
houses into one or two. I say two, but a great num- 
ber of the ratepayers consider that one would do. 

758. Don’t mind the opinion of the ratepayers at 
present — what do you mean by amalgamation? — Well, 

I would consider that two union workhouses would do 
for the county of Monaghan. 

759. And do you think that the whole county 
Monaghan — that all the electoral divisions ought to 
be amalgamated into one union ? — I thought the scheme 
must affect adjoining unions and adioining counties — 
that they would have to be amalgamated also. 

7 60. But Mr. Woods is of opinion that all the elec- 

toral divisions of the county Monaghan should be 
united into one union — is that your opinion? — My 
meaning is that we have adjoining counties and ad- 
joining unions and to amalgamate them (the electoral 
divisions) with the union most convenient — to the 
house that is nearest to them, as far as possible. And 
as you asked Mr. Woods about the outlay 

761. Don’t mind that for the present ; we are first 
endeavouring to ascertain what you really mean by 
amalgamation, and I confess I am not able yet to 
arrive at what you opinion is — you speak of the amal- 
gamation of workhouses and the amalgamation of 
adjoining counties ; but do you mean that all the 
electoral divisions of the county of Monaghan should 
be amalgamated into one union to be called the 
Monaghan Union? — I would say into two unions, and 
some of the outlying divisions should be amalgamated 
into other counties or unions — any of them that would 
suit or fit. 

762. Then you would take the Fermanagh portion of 
the Clones Union and send it, may be, to Enniskillen? 
— To the nearest workhouse that would be retained. 

763. And keep the Monaghan electoral divisions for 
the Monaghan unions ? — Yes, unless that we considered 
some of those divisions nearer other unions, or - other 
workhouses in other counties. 

764. But if they were nearer other unions in other 
counties, would you then send them into other counties ? 
— Yes, I consider amalgamation to that effect — that is 
my opinion of it ; but I did not go into the figures 
here. 

765. We will ask you about the figures presently. 
What one is endeavouring to ascertain now is this — 
what do you mean by amalgamation, what is your 
scheme of amalgamation. You have considered the sub- 
ject you say for some twenty years. Upon three 
different occasions the matter has been the subject of 
discussion at the board. It has, apparently, been very 
fully considered, and you must have arrived at some 
decision as to what you mean by amalgamation, and 
we want to know whether you advocate an amalga- 
mation of all the electoral divisions of the county ? — 
Yes ; into two unions. 

766. What are the two you would retain for the 
entire county? — Well, we looked over the map, and it 
was said — not that we confirmed it, only it was con- 
sidered that Monaghan and Castleblaney, judging from 
the map, should be the two. I do not give it rashly 
that those should be the two workhouses, but it 
was considered by the board and we left it to the Com- 
missioners to arrange that — we did not' think it was 
for us to do 



767. Have you any idea aboutwhat the Castleblaney 
Board think of that scheme? — No. 

768. Or the guardians of Clones Union? — Well, I 
I have not. But there is not a workhouse in the 
county the officials of which would not make a stand 
against it being closed. Then the officers influenced 
the guardians. It is natural that persons making 
something out of these places would wish to see them 
continued, and would wish to hold their situations. 
But the poor ratepayers are the sufferers. 

7 69. You say Monaghan and Castleblaney wovdd do 
for the county Monaghan ? — I think so, according to 
the opinion of the board. 

770. Well, there are four union workhouses situate 
in the county Monaghan at present — Monaghan, 
Castleblaney, Clones, and Carrickmaeross ? — Yes. 

771. And of course •after you only keep Monaghan 
and Castleblaney, you do away with Clones and 
Carrickmaeross ? — Of course. 

772. Here you have nothing to say to Carrickma- 
cross, because if it was amalgamated no part of it 
would come to this union, Castleblaney being between 
it and this — isn’t that the case? — I believe it is. I 
did not just go into the details or the distances between 
those unions. 

773. The Clones Union being dissolved, you would 
get the Monaghan electoral divisions of that union 1 — 
Of coiu-se, I suppose we would. 

774. Do you know what the valuation of those 
divisions that you would thus get from the Clones 
Union is ? — I cannot tell that, but I was going to in- 
troduce Mr. Roberts here, who can throw more light 
over it. He might be able to satisfy the Com- 
missioners and the ratepayers both. I would propose 
that you examine him, as he can find you the figures 
and all better than I can. But in a bulk way I say 
amalgamation would be a saving. Mr. Roberts can 
give you figures for that. 

775. Would you propose to make any change in the 
Cootehill Union? — That is what I say — adjoining 
unions. I would send the poor to the nearest work- 
house, having only two in Monaghan. Then if it was 
necessaiy under that to do away with Cootehill and 
bring the paupers here it should be done. 

776. Would you do anything with the Clogher 

union — there are three electoral divisions of it in this 
county — would you disturb it ? They are giving out- 
door relief there now and some in Clones. The 
three divisions there, I suppose, must come into 
Monaghan workhouse ? — I think so, but I cannot give 
an opinion “ all out.” Taking it in the lump, and 
taking the opinion of the ratepayers generally, we 
want amalgamation. I myself in this workhouse did 
propose a county meeting to get the opinion of the 
ratepayers, but others did not move, and I did not 
think it proper to take upon my own shoulders the 
responsibility of calling such a meeting. I then con- 
sidered it better to leave it over for some time longer, 
as I was not any great man for a meeting. I never 
stood at any meeting in 

777. Very well ; now as to the saving by amalgama- 
tion. Would it cause any saving on what you pay for 
in-door relief in this union — would it lessen the 
pauperism of the union ? — I believe it would in a way, 
but let me explain — — 

778. Would it lessen in-door relief — answer that, 
yes or no ? — Explain the question again. 

779. Would your own electoral divisions have less 
in-door relief to pay for if you were amalgamated ? — 
I do consider they would. 

780. How so. Would you have less poor to pay for in 
each of the Monaghan electoral divisions because 
others were added? — No, but wfe have a great deal of 
tramps and vagrants going about, and if we had not 
so many workhouses they would not have a house so 
convenient to come to, and would stay at home in their 
own countries. We are taking them now from England 
and Scotland. They come over here, vagrants apply 
at the workhouses and in they go, and we cannot put 
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them out. We don’t know who they are, but we can- 
not put them out, and on that very score if half the 
workhouses were done away with we would not have 
so many tramps. 

781. Is one of your reasons for wishing to have 
amalgamation that you think the poor would be 
less inclined to come into the workhouse from long 
distances — that they would have a less chance of 
getting in than at present?— -I think when we got the 
destitute poor into it they would not leave us, but if 
those tramps had not so many houses we would not 
have so many of them about. When they have a 
house in Clones, another in Castleblaney, another at 
Oarrick, and this one here they just go tramping about 
from one to another. 

782. Then you think the poor would have less, or 
rather should have less facility for getting into the 
workhouse? — Well, when we never had a workhouse 
wo had less poor and better times. I remember those 
poorshouses building, and there has not been a bit of 
luck since. They were built in Ireland to house the 
poor, but they have been nuisances and for bad luck 
and that occurs from one source or another. 

783. Do you think it would be desirable to give more 
cmt-door relief in consequence of amalgamation — to 
relieve the poor at their own houses instead of at the 
workhouses ? — I think we could feed the poor at less 



expense with out-door relief and without the work- Musaoi 
houses at all. We are now paying a large sum of -April is, 
money here each year for officers and so forth that if Ml . j„i in 
we were feeding the poor with, we could feed them and Kelly, 
support them better if we never had a workhouse at 
all. And another thing I look to is this, we have 
divisions. I know divisions in my own district, that 
there has not been a pauper out of in this woikhouse 
these two or three years back and yet there is 6d. and 
7d. in the pound taxed on that division. Mr. Patton 
there can state that to you. And where is that money 
going to ? It is quite plain to the ratepayers that they 
are blinded in these affairs. 

784. Do you think Mr. Kelly, or do you not, that it 
would be desirable to give more out-door relief in con- 
sequence of amalgamation than you give now? — I 
dont approve of out-door relief, and I was always 
opposed to it herefrom 1847. That was the year of 
the stirabout, and we gave a great deal of out door 
relief then in the expectation that the Government 
would assist us, but they did not give us a penny, and 
our rate was 3s. 6d. in the pound. 

785. I don’t think we can learn much more from 
you. Mr. Woods referred us to Mr. Kelly, the mover 
of these resolutions in favour of amalgamation, and 
now Mr. Kelly refers us to Mr. Poberts — perhaps we 
may get more information from him. 



Mr. William Boberts examined. 



786. You appear on behalf of the Clogher Board of 
Guardians? — Yes, and this is a statement which I 
have prepared showing what we would save by amal- 
gamating. 

787. Have you been authorised by them to attend 
here? — Yes, and their opinion is all summed up here 
in this letter (produced). 

788. Perhaps you will let me have a copy of the 
letter, or leave me the letter itself 1 (Original handed 
in). That is the opinion of the Clogher people and 
of the whole coimty at large. 

789. I want to know, and will you be good enough to 
tell me, whether you are authorised to come here on 
behalf of the Clogher Board of Guardians — have they 
passed any resolution to that effect ? — No. 

790. Then how do you come, as a ratepayer merely ? 
— Yes, and as a guardian. 

791. Not on behalf of the Clogher Board of Guardi- 
ans ? — Certainly. 

792. Have they authorised you to come here? — 
Well, we had no resolution about it. 

793. Have they passed any resolution in favour or 
against amalgamation ? — They called a meeting upon 
the amalgamation question. 

794. The board had a meeting? — Yes, and the 

guardians did not attend properly, and I put a motion 
on to rescind it 

795. To rescind what? — They had a meeting you 
know, and they carried it by one of a majority against 
amalgamation. 

796. Yes, that is what I thought ; they sent us a 

resolution against amalgamation ?- — Yes, and wo got 
up meetings — five meetings and 

797. Meetings of the Board? — No, Sir, but of the 
different divisions. 

798. We have nothing to do with the divisions — 
only with the board of guardians ; did the board ever 
rescind their resolution against amalgamation? — No, 
sir, they passed the resolution. 

799. Against amalgamation? — Yes, by one of a 
majority. 

800. At all events they passed the resolution — a 
majority of the guardians were opposed to amalgama- 
tion, and you are here now, not on behalf of the 
Board but to give your own individual opinion ? — Yes, 
in a certain sense. 

801. And what is the certain sense — Ictus know? I 
will tell you. After that resolution we then called 
five meetings, large meetings of the ratepayers of five 



or six divisions, and it was all carried unanimously in 
favour of amalgamation. Aud then what we did was 
this — we sent up to the Local Government Board and 
that answer came down in return, that the matter was 
to be considered here by you. 

802. Very well — the Clogher Board of Guardians 
are opposed to amalgamation, but you and certain 
meetings that were got up are in favour of amalgama- 
tion. Will you explain what it is that you and those 
meetings mean by amalgamation ? — The amalgamation 
of one union with another and the closing of one 
workhouse and sending the paupers to another. 

803. And do you mean that you would take all the 
electoral divisions that are in the county of Monaghan 
but in the union of Clogher — would you take them 
out of the Union of Clogher and unite them to 
Monaghan? — There are three of the divisions of 
Clogher belonging to this county. 

804. And would you take them out of Clogher and 
unite them to Monaghan? — Yes. 

805. And what would you do with the other divi- 
sions of Clogher ? — Unite them with another union that 
would be convenient. 

806. What union is convenient? — Both the work- 
houses are about ten miles from either of these 
divisions, and I would be guided by considerations 
of convenience. 

S07. Which of the unions would it be convenient to 
amalgamate, the Fermanagh electoral divisions of 
Clogher Union with — is it Enniskillen ? — I will tell 
you. When I brought forward my motion to rescind 
the resolution against amalgamation Mr. Macartney 
was there, and my motion was declared informal in 
consequence of me posting it, and I lost my position. 
But Mr. Macartney, the member of Parliament for 
Tyrone, desired me to move the resolution, and I did 
so — that three divisions in our union within eight or 
nine miles of this town should be added to the 
Monaghan Union. 

808. And what was the result? — We lost that. 
Then we got meetings called and memorials for- 
warded from the meetings to the Local Government 
Board. 

809. You want three electoral divisions of the 
Clogher Union to be added to the Monaghan Union ? 
— What we want now is general amalgamation,, and I 
am here to prove that it would lead to a saving. 

810. Do you mean by amalgamation one union for 
the whole county? — Two .unions for the whole county 
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and three unions in Tyrone where there are seven 
workhouses at present. 

811. Confine yourself to the county Monaghan if 
you please. You would have two unions for it ? — 
That is my view. 

812. How would you form those two unions? — 
With Castleblaney and Clones, or Monaghan. 

813. You would form one at Monaghan and the 
other at Castleblaney? — Yes, or at Clones — it is very 
near the one district. 

814. That is you would carry Monaghan over to 
Clones? — No, I couldn’t do that, but I would amalga- 
mate them together. 

815. Where would you have the workhouses? — 
One at Monaghan and another at Castleblaney, say. 

816. And you would take the Monaghan divisions 
of Clones and add them to Monaghan? — Yes. 

817. But the guardians of Clones are opposed to 
that, and yet you would take the divisions from that 
union and break it up ? — No, I would not break it 



818. Do you mean that you would not meddle 
with the Clones Union at all? — I would make it 



larger if I could. 

SI 9. Would you not move those divisions of Clones 
that are in the county Monaghan — would you leave 
them still in Clones Union? — I would not bo very 
anxious whether they would be moved or not. I would 
leave Clones as it is, because it is too small an area as 
it is. I would add to it from other unions. 

820. I asked you what you meant by amalgamation, 
and you said two unions for the county Monaghan. 
Then I asked would you take the divisions of the 
county Monaghan that are in Clones and unite them 
in your proposed new county unions, and you say no, 
you would leave Clones as it is ? — I would. 

821. Then what do you mean by saying you would 
form two unions of Monaghan as a whole county? — 1 
would amalgamate all Ireland as a general question. 

822. Oh, you would amalgamate all Ireland ? — Yes, 
there are 163 unions and I would make 81 of them. 

823. Well, carrying out that scheme as applied to 
tins particular inquiry that we are conducting now, 
you would have the whole of the electoral divisions of 
the county Monaghan formed into two unions? — 
Certainly. 

824. Then if you would take the whole of the 
electoral divisions of Monaghan, how could you do 
that and leave Clones undisturbed? — Well, I would 
unite Clones and Lisnaskea or whatever is most con- 
venient. It is a great general question. 

825. But you cannot deal with the thing as a great 
general question. We are dealing with the particular 
question arising here ? — I have been a guardian for 
thirty-six years, and have had frequent conversations 
with the ratepayers about this. 

826. Then as you have had such a lengthened ex- 

perience, perhaps you can tell us how you propose to 
deal with the Clones Union? — I would take Carrick- 
macross, Monaghan, Castleblaney and all into con- 
sideration, and I would fix those unions wherever it 
would be most convenient. For instance, Castleblaney 
is within eleven miles of this town 

827. But what would you do with the Clones 
Union — how many electoral divisions are there in that 
union ? — Why, you could put three into one if you 
chose. 

828. How many electoral divisions are there in 
Clogher Union? — I don’t know. 

829. How many in the Monaghan Union ? — I am 
not sure. And you don’t know how many there are 
in Clones? — No. 

830. There are sixteen, and seven of these are in 
the county of Monaghan. Would you take those 
seven electoral divisions out of their present union and 
put them into Castleblaney or Monaghan? — Yes, 
whichever was most convenient. 

831. And what would you do with the other eleven ? 
— They would go to Fermanagh or elsewhere. 

832. Then if the Clones Guardians tell you that it 
is the general opinion of that Board and of the rate- 



payers that sent them there that such a break up would 
be against the interests of the ratepayers and the poor, 
and attended with no possible advantage, would you 
still be of opinion that it should be broken up? I 
would submit that to the Government that stuck up 
those houses. 

833. But if you say that the five meetings are to 
be considered, the Board should also be considered? — 
We confined that altogether to Tyrone, and our opinion 
is that there should be three workhouses there instead 
of seven. I think the practical matter is the saving, 
and I can show you if there was there would be a 
saving here of 6<7. in the pound on the rates. 

834. We will go into that question presently, but 
with reference to a matter that must interest you as a 
guardian of the poor, let me ask you how do you think 
the poor would be affected by amalgamation ? — I don’t 
think they would be injuriously affected. They might 
have to come longer distances, but if you kept a 
couple of horses to bring in the feeble or the sick 
paupers it would do, for those who could walk there 
would be nothing to hinder their coming 9 or 10 
miles, as in fact they do now in Clogher. 

835. What is the distance of the most remote portion 
of the Clogher Union from the workhouse ? — Ten 
miles. 

836. And you think that the poor could walk that 
distance ? — The able-bodied can, and do ; but we keep 
a machine to convey the sick or feeble. I don’t think, 
however, that there has been £5 spent in the last two 
years drawing in paupers. 

837. And fever cases and infectious cases of every 
description, you would send them all over here — 10 
miles? — Yes, the same as is now done in Clogher. 
But, sir, if you would allow me I will state the effect 
of this. The principal thing to be understood here is 
this — supposing that tins house was closed and added 
to another union, what would you have to pay after 
the amalgamation had taken place ? — I have it all here 
— you would have the doctors to pay, the rate collec- 
tors, and the cost of feeding the paupers. You will 
have to do that no matter where you go to. 

838. I will ask you one or two questions about 
that. 

Witness . — I never thought that any person could fix 
these unions except the Government— those who struck 
them out, and if they want a general scheme of amal- 
gamation, my opinion is that they should blot out all 
these unions, and strike out new ones. 

839. Begin again? — Certainly, sir, it would be 
better. 

840. You say, Mr. Roberts, that you have formed 
some calculation as to what the saving would be by 
an amalgamation ? — I have. 

841. And what is the amount that you estimated 
would be saved? — I will show it in one moment. 

842. You handed in a paper here, but it is quite 
unintelligible — what do you say the saving would be ? 
— I will show you in one moment. First, what have 
you to pay for here. 

843. Are you taking the expenses of the Monaghan 
Union? — Yes, I confine myself to that exclusively. 

844. I have got here the expenses of the Monaghan. 
Union for one year, ending March, 1877, is that what 
you are dealing with ? — Yes, I will confine myself to 
that. 

845. Do you know what the union paid in in-door 

relief in that year?— I think I do, I find in that year 
— if I am accurate — from the abstracts belonging to 
this house that the total expenditure for the relief of 
the destitute poor was 

846. I am asking as to the cost of the in-door 
relief? — I will give you my figures — £4,282. 

847. That is the total expenditure for the whole 
year ? — Yes, that is what was spent here last year. 

848. I have the total here, deducting the part that 
is paid by Parliamentary grant, and I find that it 
comes to £3,658, the balance is the Parliamentary 
grant, isn’t that so ? — I did not deduct that at all, I 
followed where it comes out, the total expenses for the 
relief of the destitute poor, and I take the medical 
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officers, ifcc., and I have a list of the medical officers, 
and every penny you would have to pay supposing 
amalgamation was carried out, that is what you would 
have to pay whether you amalgamated or not, and the 
saving, as I make it out, is about 6 d. in the pound. 

.849. Can you tell me what the amount of the 
“ establishment ” expenditure for that year was 1 — I 
think £924, sir. 

• 850. That, I should think, is quite correct. Do you 
know the part of that that was paid by Parliamentary 
grant, and therefore did not come upon the rate- 
payers of the union at all 1 — I did not get into that. 

851. I can tell you that when the amount of the 
Parliamentary grant was deducted, the establishment 
charge was £817 ? — Well, we look upon the Parlia- 
mentary grant as a clear proof that the British 
Government think we are paying too much, and that 
they ought to help us. 

852. Do you know how much £817 is upon the 
valuation of the Monaghan Union? — No, I can’t say. 

853. £817 comes to 2 \d, on the valuation of the 
Monaghan Union. 2| d. is the poundage rate. If 
you amalgamated, is there any other item of the 
account, except on the establishment charges, where 
the present Monaghan Union would gain by the 
amalgamation? — (No answer). 

854. Would it gain on anything else ? — It would 
save three clergymen for instance. 

855. Those come into the establishment expenses — 
all the salaries and rations of officers, and all the print- 
ing, &c., are included in establishment charges — would 
there be a saving on anything else? — You mean of the 
establishment charges. 

856. Yes, that is all that would be saved by an 
amalgamation, isn’t that the fact? — I suppose you 
see this clearly yourself, if amalgamation was carried 
out. 

857. Will you answer me please, can there be a 
saving on anything except the establishment charges ? 
— On all the officers, master, matron, and everyone. 

858. They are all included in the establishment 
charge, can there be a saving on anything else — that 
is all included in the 2 \d. in the pound ?- — Then what 
do you mean more ? 

859. I want to know can you point to any other 
charge in the union, except the establishment charge, 
which would be reduced by amalgamation — it is a 
plain question, would there be less out-door relief, for 
instance, charged on the Monaghan Union ? — Won’t 
you be done with Mr. Mitchell (the Clerk) for one, 
which I would be sorry for. 

860. Mr. Mitchell.— I. am included in the estab- 
lishment charges. 

861. I have put a very plain question — you say 
that the whole establishment charge is 2 \d. in the 
pound, and I ask can you save anything at all outside 
of that, and you answer me that you would save the 
master and the clergy and the clerk their salaries, but 
they are all included in the 2 \d. ? — I never looked at 
it in that light. 

862. All the salaries of officers, and the printing 
and stationery, and all the items that are general, are 
included in the establishment charges, and you say 
they come to what ? — To £924. 

863. And that after deducting the Parliamentary 
grant represent a poundage rate of 2 \d. in the union ? 
—Yes, 

864. Can you show a saving then on any other item 



— would you save anything on the medical charities Moxag 
for instance ? — Not a penny. April is 

865. Or on the sanitary expenses ? — Not a penny. Mr 

866. 0 J,' on the in-door or out-door relief? — We Roberts, 
cannot do that. 

867. Then the whole saving would be on the estab- 
lishment charge which comes at present to 2 \d. in the 
pound — isn’t that the utmost possible advantage the 
union could get by amalgamation— 2^d. in the pound ? 

— Apparently it is as you put it ; but it is no such 
thing as I calculate it. I beg your pardon for one 
moment, and I will tell you the advantages that would 
be derived. Here you hand the medical officers 
£570. 

868. That is included in the establishment charge, 
isn’t that so ? — These are charges you must keep up. 

The doctors we can’t do without, but if there was 
amalgamation we would not require the same number. 

But after allowing for medical officers, poor rate 
collectors, relieving officers, and all necessary charges, 
as I show on the paper I handed in, you would, if 
carried out in this union, have a saving in Monaghan 
of fhcZ. or 6c?.. in the pound. 

869. Oh ! you are making a mistake. You are 
leaving the cost of maintaining the paupers out of 
view entirely. What we ask is, exclusive of the 
establishment charges, could anything be saved by 
amalgamation. 

870. I can show you that 6c?. in the pound would 
pay all the expenses in the Monaghan .Union, and if 
you do away with the workhouse, you won’t have so 
many pensions to pay shortly. 

871. Are you aware what the expenditure has been 
here for the last ten years? — No, but I can show you 
there must be a saving. 

872. Mr. Mitchell. — In the ten years a 7c?. rate 
would have paid the whole thing. 

873. Witness. — My calculation is that £1,966 would 
cover all — how much is that in the pound on the 
valuation ? 

874. Mr. Mitchell. — It would be 5c?. in the £, but 
you have forgotten the Union paupers altogether. 

875. You have been asked whether the total 
establishment charges being 2 \d. in the £, you can 
calculate upon any saving except that 2^c?. Outside 
that 2 in the £, can you show us any saving ? — 

Sure, the very moment you closed the house doesn't 
the establishment cease here. 

576. Well, the establishment expenses that ceases 
would be only 2 \d. in the £ ?— Doesn’t it cease the 
moment you close here. 

577. And how much is that?— £900, odd. 

878. And how much in the £— is it more than 2 \d. 
in the £ ? There is not a man here but can tell that 
— divide the union valuation into it and you will have 
it at once. It is 2 \d. But as I make it out, 6c?. in 
the £ would cover everything — -the whole expense of 
the union, and you paid Is. last year. If you deduct 
6c?. out of that, what will the saving be ? 

879. Mi - . Mitchell. — We never paid Is. in the £ 
since the bad times — not for the last 30 years. 

8S0. You, Mr. Koberts, are here on behalf of the 
Clogher Union ; there are gentlemen here on behalf 
of the Monaghan Union, who can speak more 
accurately about the saving. Have you anything else 
to say? — Very well, ask them, but I am able to 
show that 6c?. in the £ would pay all the expenses in 
the Monaghan Union. 

881. Leave that to the Monaghan Guardians. 



Mi - . James Mitchell, Clerk of the Monaghan Union, examined. 



882. We will take a year’s expenditure of the 
union — the year ending March, 1877. Can you tell 
us what was the amount spent in in-door relief in that 
year?— £1,093 5s. He?. 

883. What did that come to at the poundage rate ? 
— 2|c?. 

884. Was there any out-door relief? — No, none. 



Mr. Jam 
Mitchell. 

885. The establishment charge, independent of the 
Parliamentary grant, is how much? — £817 5s. 3c?. 

886. That is all that was charged to the union, and 
what was that on the poundage rate ? — 2 \d. 

887. We will come to the.medical charities — what 
was that charge on the union ? — £593 0s. 7c?. 

S88. And what was that upon the rates ? — lie?. 

E 2 
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889. Take all the other expenses — what was the 
balance 1 ? £1,152 16s. lid, and in that sum there was 
£550 for the National School teachers, and £97 18s. 9 cl. 
under the Cattle Plague Act. 

890. How much did that come to upon the valua- 
tion ? — 2-^jfrf. 

891. That made the total expenditure of the union 
for the year how much ? — £3,G56 8s. 8 d. 

892. And that comes to a poundage of how much, 
on the whole union ? — 9-,^-d 

893. And that 9-^Ld included the grant to school 
teachers and the expenses under the Cattle Plague 
Act, which were extraordinary and not ordinary ex- 
penses ? — Certainly, I cannot say extraordinary now, 
because as long as we determine to remain contributing 
under the School Teachers’ Act, we are liable to that 
charge, and the other is imposed by statute. 

894. Very well ; you can tell, Mr. Mitchell, from 
your knowledge of the accounts, what would be the 
effect of amalgamation in the expenditure — we will 
suppose now, that the Clones union was going to be 
amalgamated with this, at least, the electoral divisions 
of Clones that are in the County Monaghan, and I have 
included also one of the Fermanagh divisions, Ross- 
leag, because it comes nearer Monaghan than what it 
does to Lisnaskea. The valuation of the new divisions 
would be £37,840 ; well, I want to know if those 
electoral divisions are added to the Monaghan Union, 
what would be the effect in reducing your expenditure 
— could it possibly reduce the amount of the indoor 
relief? — I believe not. 

895. The same number of paupers from the same 
divisions would come in? — Yes, and there must be 
out-door relief given if there is amalgamation. 

896. Yon think there must be out-door relief? — I 
think there must be. 

897. Very well, the establishment charges comes 
next, we will leave that for the present. Would it 
make any change in the medical charities part of the 
expenditure ? — No. 

898. That could not be altered? — No. 

899. And in all the other expenses would there be 
any saving — excepting the establishment charges for 
the present — by amalgamation ? — 1 believe not. 

900. Very well, the total saving then would be on 
the establishment charge ? — Yes. 

901. Which are at present as you have said, £817, 
representing a poundage rate of 2J d. ? — Yes, but I 
believe all those officers could not be done away with. 

902. Wait now, supposing you got an additional 
valuation of £37,840 put on the union, do you believe 
that would increase the establishment expenses here — 
would it not necessitate additional relieving officers, 
and would not the salaries have to be increased ? — 
Certainly, I believe it would. 

903. Don’t you believe that it would increase your 
establishment charges then?— It would, to a certain 
extent. 

904. If you got the additional valuation here, would 
I be wrong in supposing that your establishment ex- 
penses might be increased £100? — At least that, I 
think. 

905. You think it would be at least that ? — Yes, at 



906. So that it would be £917 in place of £817 at 
the present moment — well, do you know what the 
poundage of the establishment charge in the new union 
would be supposing you added £100 to it? — Well, it 
would be \d. on the present valuation, about. 

907. I can tell you it would reduce your establish- 
ment charge here from %\d., which it is at present, to 
] |(Z., and it would give to the union a benefit of -j^tha 
of a penny, which is the least fraction over \d. in the 
pound — do you see that the union would gain any- 
thing more than that -jLtlis of a penny by amalgama- 
tion ? — I don't think it would benefit at all. 

908. But could it possibly save more than that — is 
that not a fair calculation ? — I have not made the 
calculation, but I should say that must be correct. 

909. And there could not be a saving in any other 
way except by the additional valuation that you get 
to the union to throw your establishment expenses on? 
— No, there could not. 

910. Well, I have made the calculation, and that 
would reeduce the establishment expense by, as I say, 
from 2 \d. in the pound to lf</., which is exactly -j^ths 
of a penny, which would be the gain to the Monaghan 

911. Assuming that the increase to your establish- 
ment charges would be only £100. 

912. Yes, whereas the increase to the valuation 
comes to nearly £40,000. 

913. Witness. — But I believe that the out-door 
relief would more than compensate for that gain. 

914. More than compensate for the small saving ?— 
Certainly. 

915. Mr. Roberts. — But it would be for the 
Guardians to say whether they would give out-door 
relief at all or not. 

916. Witness. — Yes, but people could not be ex- 
pected to come such distances for relief. Mr. Roberts 
talks about the rates in the Monaghan Union being Is 
in the pound — until the school teachers came on the 
rates some year’s ago, our rates were never more than 
7 \d. in the pound. If you deduct the sums paid to 
the teachers, and under the Cattle Plague Act, you will 
find that 7 \d. would do now even. 

917. Mr. Kelly. — But it would be better if we were 
only paying 4 d., and it stands to reason that we must 
save by amalgamation. 

918. Witness. — Yes; but you must keep the poor 
before your minds too. 

919. Have you any doubt, Mr. Mitchell, that 
the extension of area that is proposed would be 
introducing into this union the administration of 
out-door relief ? — I believe it would, and I think the 
Out-door relief a bad system. It is a test that the. 
people are in poverty if they come in here, whereas it 
is no test their receiving out-door relief. 

920. Whether the principle of out-door relief be 
good or bad, it is a fact that you would have it intro- 
duced into this union if the area was enlarged? — We 
must have it then. 

921. It is desirable to ascertain what are the opin- 
ions of the boards of guardians that would be affected 
by this ; and as the chairman of the Cootehill Board 
is present, I will ask him what is his opinion ? 



The Earl of 
Dart rev. 



The Earl of Dartrey examined. 



922. I believe the Commissioners are already well 
aware' of the opinions of the Cootehill Board, because 
they were fully explained at the recent inquiry held 
in Cavan. I may say, however, that my board are 
of the same opinion now as then — they consider that 
it is not in the interests of the ratepayers to amal- 
gamate, and that it would entail great hardships upon 
the. poor. 

923. I suppose we may assume that the views 
given at the Cavan inquiry with reference to the effect 
in Cootehill, applies to the proposed amalgamation in 
this union also? — Certainly. 

924. The Guardians of the Cootehill Union are 



decidedly opposed to amalgamation; they think it 
would not serve the interests of the poor or the in- 
terests of the ratepayers; and, therefore, they havo 
expressed themselves against it at the Cavan inquiry 
and here, through their chairman, Loi-d Dartrey. 

925. Yes. There was a board of 27 and we were 
unanimous. I may state the considerations which 
weighed with us. In the first place, we would rather 
keep the management of our affairs in our own hands: 
In the next place, the saving would be infinitesimal 
when you take into consideration the extension that 
would be given to out-door relief by dividing the 
country into large districts ; and when regard is had 
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to the amount that would have to be paid as compen- 
sation to officers who would be discontinued and the 
cost of conveying paupers, allowance to relieving offi- 
cers for travelling expenses, and a large number of 
increased costs that would have to be put against any 
saving made. Also, we think, it would be a great 
hardship upon the poor, sending them out of their 



own districts to be relieved ; and that it would be Monachal. 
very detrimental to them to have to go long distances J/>rinr>, 1 s:s. 
to apply for relief. As I said before, it would entail Thfi 
great hardships on the poor without yielding any cor- jjartrey. 
responding advantage to ratepayers. These were our 
chief reasons for opposing amalgamation. 



Mr. Woods 

926. Witness. — So far as out-door relief is con- 
cerned, I think it will become general to refuse it 
altogether. It is only an encouragement for people 
to hang about and not look for a living. 

927. But don’t you think that the larger the dis- 
trict is the more necessity, there would be for out-door 
relief? — I think not ; in my opinion it would lead to 
our having the genuine poor in our workhouses — 
people who really need relief, and not tramps or 
shams. 

928. Do I understand by that observation that you 
regard the distance of the workhouse as a proper 
additional test of destitution ; that it should be im- 
posed as an additional test of destitution ? — I think if 
we had workhouses at a further distance, we would 
have less paupers. 

929. That is if you make it more difficult for the 
poor to get to the workhouse, you would have less 
paupers ? — I think we would. There seems to be 
great stress laid upon bringing the paupers long dis- 
tances. Might I ask, Mr. Mitchell, the distance this 
house is from the most remote part of Monaghan 
Union ? 

930. Mr. Mitchell. — It is about 10 miles. 

931. Witness. — And did you ever hear of any 
pauper suffer by having to come that distance ; was 
such a thing ever brought up at the board ? 

932. Mr. Mitchell.— No, I think not; but though 
the most remote parks of the union are nine or ten 
miles away, very few people might come that distance. 

933. What would you think of distances like 17 
miles, and 16 miles, and 18 miles, and 16| miles; 



and some of these electoral divisions that are 
included in the proposed amalgamation would be 
of that distance ; how would you propose to bring 
paupers from Drumully — I believe it is 16 miles to 
Monaghan ? 

934. Mr. Woods. — It should be given to the nearest 
workhouse or union, and there would be a workhouse 
even after amalgamation nearer than that. 

935. Mr. RiJiard D. Smith. — Some in the Clones 
divisions of Monaghan have to go seven miles to the 
workhouse for relief, and I don’t see how poor people 
could tiavel seven miles — they would starve on the 
road. 

Witness. — The general opinion of the ratepayers 
in this union is in favour of amalgamation. And it 
will be canned yet, in my opinion, if it is not at the 
present moment, for the ratepayers are for it. And 
it is evident that we are the only liberal union in the 
county, for We are satisfied to give up Monaghan if 
it is so arranged ; — for the sake of the benefits to be 
derived from amalgamation, we will go to Carrick if 
you like. 

936. Mr. Edioard Richardson. — What about the 
infirmary ; that must be kept open, I suppose ? 

Yes, if amalgamation were effected it would be 
necessary to keep in the several existing unions — 
in all that it is proposed to abolish — an infirmary for 
fever and exigency cases. 

937. Mr. Richardson. — Then that would reduce the 
Jkths of a penny, saving to less than nothing, I sup- 
pose. 



John Brady, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Clones Board, examined. 



938. Will you be so obliging as to state what the 
opinion of the Clones Board with reference to this 
proposed scheme is, and the grounds for that opinion ? 

939. I was not present at any discussion of the 
question until August, 1877, and upon that occa- 
sion there was a notice sent out that the subject 
of amalgamation would be considered in conse- 
quence of certain questions that were sent down 
from the Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners to 
ascertain the views of the Board. The circular was 
issued for the purpose of convening of all Boards of 
Guardians, and upon that occasion there were 16 mem- 
bers present. Well, some of the guardians at first sight, 
without entering into the details of the question or 
appearing to understand it, were of opinion in globo that 
it would be a good thing to amalgamate the union, and 
that general expression seemed to pervade a certain 
portion of the Board. I was in the chair, and I said — 
Gentlemen, this is a very serious question, and have you 
considered how it can be carried out practically and with 
benefit to the people — the poor — for whom the poor 
law was instituted ? And, after some discussion, we 
unanimously came to the conclusion that it would be 
premature and very hazardous to recommend an amal- 
gamation under the circumstances. If amalgamation 
is advocated I, for one, would like to hear the argument 
in its favour. I am open to conviction, if it can be 
proved to my mind that it can be safely done, but up 
to this I have never heard good reasons given why the 
present system should be broken up without our 
having a better system laid before us. As far as I 
have considered the matter, and I have given it some 



consideration, and I would be as anxious as anybody to 
see my way to reducing the expenditure, provided the 
purposes intended by the poor law are achieved ; but, 
as far as I have considered the matter, I cannot see how 
amalgamation would better matters. I would, as I 
have said, be glad of any information that would throw 
light on the subject. In the first place, with regard to 
Clones Union — the Board of which are unanimous on 
the matter — what is to be done with that and other 
existing unions ? Those who advocate the breaking' 
up of Clones Union have not told us what they are 
going to do 'with Clones house. If we knew that we 
would be in a position to say something upon the sub- 
ject. What is to be done with it? Is it to be kept 
up ? Is a person to be paid for keeping it up ? Until 
we know more we think it is neither safe nor wise to 
break up a system that is working cheaply and well, 
and giving general satisfaction. We even think — but 
we are not going to dictate to any other union — we 
think that in Clones we hold a position that entitles us 
to great consideration. We are in a central position 
geographically, and we have a better railway commu- 
nication to Clones than any town ill the county 
Monaghan or any of the adjoining counties, and we see 
no reason why we should be broken up and handed 
over to other Boards of Guardians. True, if houses 
were now to be built it might be different ; it would be 
another question where they should be put ; but I don’t 
see why Clones should now be closed, when the building 
is not required for any other purpose. I am old 
enough to remember when Clones Workhouse was too 
small, and when we had an auxiliary house, and we' 
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don’t want to paint the future too black, but it is 
within the range of possibility, at all events, that bacl 
times might come again. Our idea is, we are satisfied 
to leave well alone. Instead of complaining that we 
have only about 100 paupers, we are very thankful 
that we have not 200 or 300. It is a very fortunate 
thing, we think, that there are so few in our house ; 
but even the small number we have would have to be 
sent somewhere, and, seeing that our management is 
good and our expenses moderate, we prefer keeping 
them ourselves, beiDg of opinion that under no system 
could we expect much saving. I don’t intend to draw 
a distinction between any union and ours with regard 
to expenditure, but for the last 5 years our general 
average poundage rate has been 7 \d. I got a return 
from the Master for the last five years — 1873, ’74, ’75, 
’76, and ’77. Our whole expenses of the establish- 
ment don’t exceed £560. Well, we say that we can 
scarcely expect to be in a better position than that. 
We are very willing to make the change if it can be 
shown that we would benefit. We want to save 
money, but we don’t want to deprive the poor of the 
asylum which the law lias directed that we should pro- 
vide for them. I must say that I very often feel most 
grateful in my own mind when I see poor creatures 
coming into such a place in their latter days, and 
people sometimes who have been in better circum- 
stances — coming to a place where they can get relief 
and support and a more comfortable living than they 
could have outside. Then if these workhouses were 
placed at larger distances from the poor requiring 
relief, how are they to be sent there ? Frequently 
they are unable to walk, and the expenses of sending 
them by car would be a large item, while many would 
be deprived of what is a pleasant feeling — a house 
such, as that to go to in their own district. Then if 
their house was broken up their officers must be super- 
annuated — it is not likely that they will walk about 
their business without claiming it — that is not my 
experience, at all events — and, in addition, those 
unions which are retained and enlarged will have to be 
officered by persons having much larger salaries than 
are paid now. Of course the paupers must be pro- 
vided for wherever they go, and query, would they be 
provided for at less expense in Monaghan than in 
Clones. I am not going with that question, but officers 
would have to be increased and better paid for 
attending to a larger number. Then the question of 
supervision is an important element. At present we 
have a very excellent supervision in the principle of 
divisional rating and divisional I'epresentation, for I 
have observed that from time to time guardians from 
the different divisions are very anxious to superintend 
their affairs and see that they are conducted as cheaply 
and as moderately as possible, though I have never 
known them to deny a person properly chargeable to 
the division relief in the union. Increase your ai’ea, 
and I do not think the supervision would be at all 
equal. It may be said that representatives would still 
be sent from districts to the new Board, but we find 
that with 39 or 40 of a Board it is very difficult to get 
a meeting. It is only on special occasions — 1 will 
not say more than that — that we have a very large 
attendance, and therefore I don’t think that from a 
distance such as would be embraced in an amalgama- 
tion of Clones with Monaghan that there would be a 
good attendance of guardians. Then, if it would result 
in the appointment of paid guardians, that would be 
deplored by all, for we have had in this veiy county a 
little experience of paid guardians. Our rates were 
considerably increased when we had them, and the 
people who before that had talked of paid guardians 
were veiy glad to return to the unpaid. I have no 
objection, if gentlemen pleased, that they should send 
Monaghan to Clones, but I have a veiy great objection 
that Clones should come to Monaghan. It is all very 
well for people to recommend amalgamation, but every- 
one likes to keep his own. We don’t want to interfere 
with any one. We only want to be left alone — we 
are satisfied as we are, and want no change, unless 



some better system is shown to us. We have as com- 
pact a little union as can be found. I got the Master 
of the Workhouse to make out a veiy rough sketch of 
it to-day [produced], and you will see that it comprises 
a much larger part of Fermanagh than of Monaghan. 
We are in two counties — in Fermanagh and in 
Monaghan — and we are very nearly equal in the valu- 
ation of each division. We have £29,072 in 
Monaghan and £28,233 in Fermanagh, malciug a total 
of £57,305, while the area in Monaghan is 27,799 
acres and in Fermanagh 45,700 — because there is a 
great deal more mountain land in that county. For 
that very reason a very large number of the inmates 
of our house are from Fermanagh — there is more 
pauperism and destitution in mountain districts than 
in more favoured localities. The question then will 
naturally arise, as we are in two counties, if we are to 
be divided in two, what is to be done with our Ferma- 
nagh half 1 ? 

940. If I may interrupt you — It is the proposal of 
the amalgamationists that the Fermanagh portion 
should be sent to another union in the county Fer- 
managh, and the dislocated portions of the county 
Monaghan in that union are to be carried over to 
Monaghan. 

941. Witness. — In valuation they are very nearly 
equal sir, and we don’t know what union they are 
going to send the Fermanagh half to. We have 
£28,000 worth of property in Fermanagh in one Union. 

942. I fancy their scheme is to let those electoral 
divisions take care of themselves — it is not part of 
their duty, they consider to think of that here. 

943. I can only speak for myself — at the same time 
none of my brother guardians have differed from me 
in opinion ; and according to the best light I have 
upon it and the information I have obtained, I cannot 
see under existing circumstances, where the saving 
would be. As I have said 7 \d. in the pound covers all 
our expenses, and has done so, as an average, for five 
years past, and if people would just deal with the 
matter in a practical way, enter into detail and work 
the question out, there would not be so strong a feeling 
in favour of amalgamation at present. 

944. Are you a contributory union under the 
Teachers’ Act ? — Yes, and we continue to be con- 
tributory. 

945. And 7-| cl. covers everything? — Yes. 

946. If you had been here earlier you would 
have been promised a saving of 6 d. in the £ out 
of that 7 \d. 

947. Nonsense. We consider ourselves very well 
off at present, and don’t grudge the mono}-. Certainly 
our number of inmates is small — I would be glad if 
we had only 20, if it suited the poor people— but we 
have had more than we have at present, sometimes up 
to 150. In 1873 our expenditure was under 7 \d. in 
the pound, but I took an average of 5 years for 3 of 
these we were contributory to the teachers, and for 
the other two we were not contributory, and the 
average total rating was 7 Id. in the pound. We 
paid last year somewhere about £380 or £390 to 
be contributory to our schools. We wish to give the 
children of the rising generation a good education, and 
though we have been met in that with some opposition, 
it has been always carried and we have continued to 
be contributory. I don’t look upon Sanitary work 
as part of the poor law business or as properly 
affecting the poor laws. The sanitary measure is 
not a poor law bill at all, and I don’t talk about our 
workhouses in reference to that. If I take into 
account the sanitary business and the other duties 
put on us, it would influence me very much more 
against amalgamation, because then what is to be 
done with our sanitary business'? but I think that is 
extraneous to the question under consideration, with 
regard to the poor. 

948. Yet if Boards constituted, as Boards of Guar- 
dians are having functions of sanitary administration 
given them, do you consider these functions could be 
as well carried out from Monaghan in the division 
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of your union -which it is proposed to bring here, as 
from Clones? 

949. Oh no, but the view I take of it is that that 
is a matter that should be dealt with outside the 
poor law. 

950. But simply as affecting local self-government 
so to speak you could have no centre for your sanitary 
business except from Monaghan. 

951. Which would not be at all in my opinion 
desirable. Had I been here earlier I intended asking 
a question about that — what is to be done with this 
sanitary business. I think that is a very serious 
reason against change too — we in Clones ought to 
know more about our sanitary business than any 
board assembled 10 or 12 miles distant. If a question 
with regard to the sewage of Clones came up here for 
instance, and we happen to have no guardian or repre- 
sentative here, they would be quite at sea and would 
not know what to do with it. I am sorry that such 
things are thrown upon Board’s of Guardians. I am not 
at all presuming to be a judge, but my idea is that the 
poor law was intended as a measure of relief, and that 
it is being extended to things with which we, as poor- 
law guardians, ought to have nothing to do. 

952. We may take it for granted that the views 
you have expressed with regard to amalgamation are 
the views of the whole of your board ? — Quite so. 
There are two gentlemen with me here, Mr. Wall a 
magistrate and a gentleman of experience in connexion 
with property, and Mr. Fitzgerald. They are present 
here and may be examined, but we have no second 
opinion upon the subject. 

953. We are very much obliged to you for your very 
clear statement of the views of your board. I don’t 
know whether any gentlemen here wishes to ask you 
any question by way of information — not discussion. 

954. Mr. Woods. — It is quite clear that Mr. Brady 
wishes to stick to Clones — he is very selfish ? — Oh no, 
we think the present system a good one, it has been 
tried and we don’t want to abandon it for a new and 
untried system. 

955. Now, the guardians of the Monaghan Board 
should understand that all the other unions that 
would be affected by it are opposed to the pro- 
posal of amalgamation, and that — as far as we 
have to do — the whole scheme of amalgamation, 
as it is before the Commission, is a proposal made by 
five guardians of this Union and opposed by four 
guardians of this union, and unanimously by 
the guardians of all the other unions. That is the 
position in which the question of amalgamation in 
Monaghan stands. 

956. Mr. Richardson. — It ought to be perfectly 
, understood that it is only one class of the ratepayers 

of this union that wish to have amalgamation. 



957. I rather gathered from Mr. Kelly that Monaghan. 
one effect of amalgamation would be an exten- April is, is m, 
sion of outdoor relief, and that was an object to j o]llt Bradv, 
be aimed at — that it was rather desired by a certain Ksq., j.r. 
class of ratepayers that there should be moi-e outdoor 

relief — that the outdoor relief should assume more 
the character of charity than of poor-law relief. 

958. Mr. Kelly. — We talked over that, but we 
can’t get amalgamation now that is clear, and I will 
call a county meeting, and if there is not 20 to 1 for 
amalgamation, in this union, or in the county either, 

I will never say another woi d for it. 

959. Mr. Woods. — Mr. Richardson is quite wrong 
about the feeling of the ratepayers. There are 20 
respectable ratepayers standing at the door now, to 
give an explanation here if they are summoned in. 

They are waiting there for the purpose — 20 of them ; 
and we could get hundreds from all parts of the 
county the same way of thinking. 

960. If they can give any evidence or information 
we would be glad to hear them. 

961. The Earl of Dartrey. — I apprehend that a 
great number of the ratepayers are in favour of it 
because they have never considered it, and have never 
been told the results that would flow from it. But if 
they went into it, or had it properly explained to 
them, they would find that there is very little ground 
for supposing that there would be a saving to the 
public. 

962. Witness. — Might I say one word on that 
point? When coming down to the train to-day at 12 
o’clock I met a gentleman, an educated gentleman and 
a man of property. He asked me where I was going, 
and I said “ To Monaghan ; there is to be an inquiry 
there about amalgamation.” Well, said he, you are 
in favom- of that, surely. I said, I am open to 
conviction, and would you give your reasons for 
thinking that there should be amalgamation. Well, 
said he, there’s the jails amalgamated. But said 1, 
the jails are not on the same footing at all ; can you 
give me another reason ? W on’t it lessen expense ; 
would not the officers be sent about their business 
that are doing nothing, he asked. Show me it will 
effect a saving, I said, and I will go with you ; I am 
anxious for a saving, if possible. Then, he said, one 
or two things. I bowled him over on each, and he. 
sung dumb. I asked, would you break up this Board 
and send it to Clones ? No, said he, I would not do 
that. What would you do ; have you ever calculated 
the saving that would arise ? No, said he, I have 
not calculated that at all. So you see that what Lord 
Dartrey has said is correct ; people talk about amalga- 
mation and clamour for it without knowing what it 
rightly means, or calculating the cost and the saving 
and drawing a line between the one and the other. 



Mr. Woods re-examined. 



Mr. Woods. 



963. The gentlemen who have been most active 
in advocating it here, have not, either from want 
of time or power — I know not which — to make 
the inquiry, gone into figures. As they stated, 
they have not originated any plan of amalgamation. 
They talked of an amalgamation of the whole county 
into one union or into two unions, but they have not, 
I think, considered it quite as fully as they might 
reasonably be expected to have done. Can you give 
us any information upon the subject? — We did not 
go into the details at all. 

964. But this being brought before the ratepayers 
of the county as a question of figures it did seem 
desirable that the persons advocating amalgamation 
should have taken the trouble of stating how it might 
come out in figures. — I think if they had they might 
have brought it out in a very favourable light indeed. 

965. I don’t think you can suppose that Mr. Craw- 
ford is wrong in his figure — is that what you mean ? 
— -Oh, no ; but this whole meeting is in favour of 



matters remaining as they were, and they have 
brought them out in figures, I won’t say one-sided, 
but it is very like it. 

966. If you can see any mistake in the figures 
we would be glad to have it pointed out. — Well, I 
think the distance paupers would have to come in the 
event of amalgamation has been overstated. 

967. Do you know the distance of Clonkellan 
electoral division from Monaghan ? — No. 

968. Well, it is 164 miles? — But it is only 21 
miles from here to Carrick, and if you divided that 
district it would be only 10| miles to one workhouse 
or another. 

969. Is there any other gentleman who wishes 
to give any evidence ? (No Answer). 

970. Witness . — There has been a good deal said 
about pensioning off the officers and that sort of thing, 
but if matters stand as they are we will have two 
batches of officers to pension off ere long. 

971. But if you abolish an office you must give 
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Monaghan, compensation, whilst the question of superanuation is 
April 15,1378. within the discretion of the guardians. — Certainly, at 
Mr Woods. present : but the existing officers will be pensioned 
off, and the new officers who would come in would be 
pensioned off too. It is hardly worth while, however, 
detaining the meeting. 

972. Mr. Kelly . — I live 10 miles from here — on the 
verge of Tyrone, and 1 don’t consider that the carriage 
of paupers from that district has cost us £3 these 25 or 
28 years ; and there is M r. Mitchell there, and if he 
calculates he will find I am right. 

973. Mr. Mitchell . — We have a donlcey and cart 



here, and it costs nothing at all. — We send it for 
them. 

97 4. Mr. Kelly . — If we once get the really destitute 
to the workhouse they won’t leave it, and then if we 
had fewer workhouses we would not have so many 
tramps coming from England and Scotland here. If 
they had a distance to go from one union to another 
they would not be on the tramp so often ; and surely 
we are not bound in Ireland to pay for these tramps 
from other nations and countries? 

The inquiry then terminated. 



Knnjs. 



May S. 1*78. 



Inquiry at Ennis. — Wednesday, Stii May, 1878 . 

Before Major the Hon. W. Le Poer Trench, r.e. (Chairman), Andrew Doyle, Esq., and 
Charles Sharman Crawford, Esq. 



975. Gentlemen, you are doubtless aware of the 
object of our meeting. We issued circulars to the 
different Boards of Guardians on the 6th August last, 
and on the 22nd August we received your reply 
to the effect : — 

“ That in the opinion of the Guardians of Ennis Union portions 
of the unions of Killadysert, Corrotin, Ennistymou. and Tulin might 
be added to the Union of Ennis with great advantage and economy 
of management. As to the particular portions which should be added, 
the Guardians will be prepared at the proper time to submit their 
suggestions to the Commissioners.” 

One of the Commissioners, Mr. Crawford, visited the 
various unions in this county, and having formed his 
opinion as to what he thought most desirable to be done 
attended a meeting of this board last February, when 
I think he discussed the matter with you. On that occa- 
sion the board appears to have passed a resolution — 
“ Proposed by Colonel M‘Donnell, seconded by 
Colonel Butler, and resolved, That having heard the 
very clear and lucid statement of Mr. Crawford, one 
of the Commissioners, we are still of opinion neverthe- 
less that it would be advantageous to absorb portions 
of the unions named.” This being the case, the 
present inquiry has become necessary, as, if we are to 
arrive at other conclusion than that arrived at by Mr. 
Crawford, further data must be supplied. Having, 
therefore duly advertised our intention we have now 



come here for the purpose of receiving such evidence as 
any members of the board desire to tender in support 
of the opinion formed in favour of amalgamation. 
Of course alterations of this nature cannot be proposed 
without causing a good deal of difference of opinion, 
and we must also take into consideration the answers of 
the other unions to the queries sent to them. In the 
case of the Corrolin union the answer was distinctly 
“ No.” They are unanimously againstbeing dissolved 
or amalgamated with any other union. In the case 
of Killadysert the answer was a direct negative as to 
the expediency of dissolving the union and amalgamat- 
ing it with any other — “That we give a direct 
negative reply to the first quere of the Poor Law 
Union Inquiry Commissioners relatingto the expedi- 
ency of dissolving this union and amalgamating it with 
the adjoining unions to which the towulands thereof 
belonged up to the year 1850.” The resolutions were 
passed in August, and there has been a considerable 
interval since, and a new election of guardians 
has taken place. The ratepayers have had an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering the opinion expressed by 
their guardians. The subject was brought before the 
new Board on the 7th of May, 1878, when a resolu- 
tion was carried by 5 to 3, in the affirmation of that 
I have just read. 



Tlios. Greene, 
Esq.,j.l\ 



Thomas Greene, ' 

976. You are Deputy Vice-Chairman of this union ? 
—Yes. 

977. You have been so for some time? — Yes, for 
about twenty years. 

978. You desire that amalgamation should take 
place ? — Yes, I think it would be for the interest of 
the ratepayers of Ennis as well as those outside of it. 

979. Are these the grounds on which you desire 
it? — Yes. 

980. What advantage do you expect will accrue from 
it? — I first take the position of the union and its 
extent. On reference to the map you will see that 
at one side it extends to Bunratty, about 14 miles 
from Ennis, and that at the north-west side it extends 
only five or six miles. Then if you go on towards the 
Gort side, due north, we extend 7 or 8 miles, and 
then we join Killadysert at the other side a very short 
distance. I don’t think we could increase our area 
more than it is at the Limerick side. Here is Ennis 
(indicating boundary of union on a map) and we extend 
down to Bunratty bridge. Tulla comes very close to us, 
and there is an angle there nearly opposite the 
Shannon. Taking in a large portion of the Tulla 
union and going up to Corrofin close to the union, I 
think a good deal of both these districts could be 
added; they consist of large farms not populously 
inhabited and consequently with very few paupers in 
them, and by amalgamating these portions of the two 
unions no detriment could arise to parties seeking 
relief for they would not have to go near the same 
distance as paupers from the Bunratty side suffer 



Isq., J.P., examined. 

from. I am interested as a laird agent in all the 
surrounding unions, and it is not selfish on my part, 
although it may appear selfish on the part of the 
board to recommend amalgamation for the purpose of 
saving themselves, but I say where the interests of a 
community are concerned people must put their 
private feelings under foot, and give their opinion 
fearlessly and honestly to the best of their belief. 

981. That is your desire, to extend the area of this 

union by taking in portions of the adjo inin g unions ? 
— Yes. With regard to the Killadysert Union I 

agree with the Board there in favour of not amalga- 
mating, and I will tell you why. There is a large 
extent of sea-board along there, if I may so call it, to 
Kilrush ; it is a very wild, extensive district, and I 
think it would be very wrong to carry the poor through 
that district into Kilrush — a very long distance, and 
through such a country ; and therefore I think Killa- 
dysert, even in the interests of the poor, ought not to 
be interfered with. 

982. What would be the distance to Kilrush? — 
Seventeen or eighteen miles, if not more. 

983. That you consider would be wrong? — That I 
consider would be wrong for those seeking to enter the 
workhouse, or seeking medical or hospital relief. 

934. Then you think Killadysert should be left 
untouched ? — Yes ; though our rales might not 
be reduced so far as establishment charges are con- 
cerned, I think the gain would be four-fold more to the 
two unions that would be added to us. Our valuation 
is about £74,000, and of course the larger your valua- 
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tion the smaller the rate for establishment charges. 
The other unions have a smaller valuation as compared 
with ours, and even adding £4,800 or £5,000 from 
each of them, it would make, instead of £74,000, say 
£84,000 of a valuation, and I think that with that 
basis the establishment charges of the portions to be 
added would scarcely be one-third of what they are at 
present, while those of Ennis, if we took that selfish 
view of it, would be considerably increased ; and that 
view was presented to us by the very able statement 
of Mr. Crawford on the last day we had the pleasure 
of meeting him. 

985. Have you made any calculation as to the extra 
number of inmates your proposal would bring into 
your house ? — I set out by stating that very few pau- 
pers would come in from these districts, as is shown by 
the numbers in the workhouses from these portions. I 
say a great part of the districts are grazing land, not 
inhabited by the class of paupers who become work- 
house inmates. In fact, everyone you find there is a 
farm labourer, and when distress arises it could be 
met by out-door relief in place of indoor. 

986. Your proposal appears not to be for the 
amalgamation of the two unions, but simply a 
proposal for the extension of Ennis Union at the ex- 
pense, so to speak, of certain electoral divisions of other 
unions ? — Yes, of Corrofin and Tulla. 

987. It is not a distinct proposal to amalgamate the 
unions, but to attach to this union so much of those 
adjoining as would benefit you ? — If I broached such 
an opinion as that Tulla and Corrofin should be added 
to Ennis Union I would be laughed at ; but what I 
propose is to add portion to Ennis, and the remaining 
portions to go to Ballyvaughan and Scariff, so as to 
make it as convenient as possible to parties likely to 
seek indoor relief or otherwise. 

988. These unions, as you are aware, being unwil- 
ling to give up those portions you are anxious to 
have amalgamated with yours ? — I would be slow to 
take them against their will, but where there is a ne- 
cessity it cannot be helped. I admit that probably if 
I were a Corrofin man I would say, “ Do not amal- 
gamate,” because we must admit there is a large ex- 
penditure of money in these unions ; and in a country 
like Ireland, circumstanced as we are, it is the desire, 
and the wish, and the duty I might say, of those resi- 
dent in it to obtain the circulation of money in every 
district, and to prevent the centralization as far. as 
possible of expenditure. We must know that in a 
country village or town the expenditure of £2,000 or 
£3,000 a year must be, and it is, the life-blood of the 
prosperity of the people. 

989. One effect, as I understand one of your answers, 
of the extension of the area of the union would be to 
necessitate the giving of out-door relief in certain cases? 
— No ; the necessity would exist whether the exten- 
sion took place or not, but the circumstance of their 
being farm labourers would render out-door relief suit- 
able to relieve sudden distress instead of indoor relief, 
for numbers of them would not take indoor relief. 
There was a question raised with regard to lunatics, 
but I think that that is outside this matter altogether, 
and I offer no opinion about it, because if a union is 
dissolved or amalgamated that is a question that must 
arise, and I believe it is beyond your control or ours 
to say what it may be converted into, but I think it 
doesn’t come into our discussion here. 

990. Do you know what the establishment expenses 
of the Emiis Union are at the present time, after the 
deduction of the part paid by Parliamentary grant ? 
—£1,314. 

991. Do you know the amount of the establishment 
charges, and the poundage they come to, in the union ? 
— I think it was 5 cl. on the last rate in this union. 

992. Are you aware of the poundage of the estab- 
lishment charge in the Corrofin Union ? — I think it is 
2d. over Ennis. 

993. You have not got the figures ? — No. 

994. Or in Tulla ? — No. Why we have not got the 
figures is tliis : — The Chairman and I were deputed at 



last meeting as a committee to prepare an answer and 
to get up the statistics. Of course we could have got 
them from the unions, but we thought perhaps you 
would be kind enough to forward the figures and cal- 
culations as prepared by Mr. Crawford on the occasion 
of his last visit here ; but our time was so short, the 
meeting deputing the Chairman and I having only 
been held on Wednesday, that the thing had to be 
worked by wires, and ended in our being unprepared. 

995. You had nearly three weeks’ notice of 
our intention to hold the inquiry, and I think you 
might have taken steps to prepare your case a little 
earlier. Mr. Crawford will be most happy to give 
you the information asked, but he was desirous 
of working out the expenses from your point of view, 
and to know what grounds you had for arriving at 
your conclusions. 

996. I have the establishment charges of all 
the Unions, independent of the Parliamentary 
Grant. Ballyvaughan establishment charges come 
to 6 d. in the £. Corrofin comes to 5 \d. in the £. 
Ennis to i\d. Ennistymonto 5 id. Killadysert to 5-§<f. 
Kilrush to 5§cZ. Scariff to 5| d., and Tulla to 4 §d. 
These are the poundages of the establishment charges 
of the Unions after the Parliamentary Grant for the 
year ending March, 1877. 

997. (To Witness ). — I think, that one of the 
grounds on which you also base your application 
for amalgamation is that you consider the workhouse 
here has ample accommodation for increased numbers? 
—No. 

998. Have you considered that question of accommo- 
dation ? — I have. Of course, by a late measurement, 

our accommodation has been reduced very much, but 
still we would be prepared, if necessity arose, to enlarge 
our house. We have at the West side here, a farm of 
6 or 8 acres. We could build on that, and we have 
land at the other side, which is available and could be 
easily got. 

999. You would be willing to expend what might be 
necessary for additional buildings? — Yes, and I think 
it would be of advantage, for in any new buildings 
we could devote our present hospitals which are in the 
centre of the house to the use of healthy paupers, and 
build new hospitals outside with any other addition 
that would be required. I don’t think any increase 
of officers would be required for the Union by reason 
of any increase we could expect in the number of 
paupers coming from the portions of other unions to 
be added to ours. 

1000. -But you are clearly of opinion that if the 
present measurements be accurate, and if this 
change was made, the house, looking to its present 
structural arrangements would be insufficient for 
the accommodation of the union? — No, not insufficient 
and I think if it proved to be insufficient we have the 
means of enlarging it and giving ample accommodation 
to any that would be likely to come. It should be 
remembered that at the time this house was built, 
this country contained a population of eight millions 
of people, and the population of this union was 
nearly double what it is at present. There was 
then in this town 10,000 or 11,000 inhabitants, the 
population is now 6,500. I have before me one of the 
minute books of January, 1849, and I find we then 
had 2,004 paupers in the house. Science makes 
progress every year and with it there is a progress in 
the amount of accommodation given to each inmate, 
and thus the accommodation of the house has been 
reduced by increasing the measurements allowed to 
each person, and even apart from that I think, i* would 
be of advantage to have the hospital outside the house 
and the entire space of the house devoted to the use of 
the healthy inmates, and when we canget the money so 
cheap and pay it back by instalments, the additional 
expense would be very little to the union; perhaps not 
more than a halfpenny in the £. 

1001. Still, the Workhouse as it exists at present, is 
in the opinion of the medical officer and of Major 
Trench, altogether. insufficient in certain departments? 

F 
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I don’t know of any report from the medical Officer on 
the books to show it is insufficient, and I don’t think 
there is a Board in Ireland that has been more willing 
at all times to accede to any report or suggestion of 
the medical officer than this Board, and every 
required accommodation has been given and every 
latitude allowed in every way. No officer whose duty 
it was to look to this matter has been restrained in 
any way in the effort to make the house as comfortable 
as possible. I speak in presence of Major Butler, 
who has been chairman here for many years. 

1002. You say you are aware that recently on 
our application the house has been remeasured ? 
—Yes. 

1003. And that the accommodation was fixed under 
a new schedule? — But a great portion of our sheds, 
on which a large amount of money has been expended, 
are perfectly useless now for the accommodation of 
the poor. There is for instance, a large portion 
devoted to the Ennis dispensary; the medical officer 
has got his waiting room and Surgery there to save the 
expense of a house, and there are other portions not 
used for the accommodation of the pOor, so that we 
are not confined to the measurements of the -house, 
for it is very likely .these were not measured at all, 
and we would probably be able to accommodate 100 
in them. 

1004. You, or your chairman, stated since we came 
into this room that you could not understand on what 
principle the accommodation of your house had been 
reduced upon the recent measurement. I will take 
one of your dormitories, No. 3, on the male side of 
the house, second floor, and by means of it show you 
how misleading the old accommodation returns are. 
You are aware that that room is 95 feet long, 17 feet 
wide and 14ft. 6in. high? — Yes. 

1005. Are you aware that the room is certified to 
accommodate 93? Now I should like you to assist 
me in making a little calculation so as to see how 
much wall space each pauper would be allowed for his 
bed. Now multiply 95 feet by two and what is your 
result ?— 1 90 feet. 

1006. Now deduct from that 5 feet for doorway and 
7 feet for the staircase and what have you left 1 — 178 > 
feet. 

1007. Divide that by 93, which is the number for 
which the room is certified ? — Well, that will be 2 feet 
for each. 

1008. No, not even that, it will give less than 2 feet 
for each inmate? — That is not our argument. We 
think that where the ward was built for 93, -to take 
one third off would be quite sufficient, that would 
reduce it to 62. 

1009. The new measurement under the schedule, 
(which is a digest of the minimum space accommodation 
required in England and Scotland), reduces the accom- 
modation of that room not to 62 but to 31, and it is 
little enough. It is the maximum number, and the 
minimum space. 

1010. How is that ward occupied now? — There are 
only 24 or 25 in it. 

1011. But, at the same time, there are in that room 
certain cases that have been removed from hospital, 
and which Dr. Cullinan would say are very improper 
cases to be placed in that room, and it appears they 
have been put there simply from want of proper 
hospital accommodation ? — That is the first time that 
has appeared; it was never reported to us as a board 
before. 

1012. You frequently inspect the house, and you are, 
doubtless, well acquainted with these details? — Yes, 
I inspected it formerly oftener than now. 

1013. Do you know the attic rooms ? — Yes, I was 
through them about a month ago. It was suggested 
by the doctor to make certain changes. 

1014. Do you think these rooms in' their present con- 
dition are proper rooms to be occupied as dormitories. 
You are aware they have no ceiling — there is nothing 
but the slates between the people and the open air, and 
that they are conseqiiehtly, very hot in summer and 



very cold in winter. Do you then think these attics' 
should be considered as accommodation to bo counted 
upon for use in a normal state of affairs ? — If the 
matter was brought before us I would be certainly in 
favour of having a ceiling made — not a flat ceiling, 
but a cone. ceiling. 

1015. Do you know the height of the rooms to the 
wall-plate is scarcely five feet ? — I think it is children 
that are put into these attics now. 

1016. Do you know how the attic on the women’s 
side is now occupied — I think some of the paupers there 
are infirm ? — No, it is occupied by the mothers with 
children. 

1017. In the present condition of your house are you 
able to provide separate accommodation for the un- 
married mothers and for the married mothers 1 — No. 
We have not tried that. The only classification we 
have tried is as to persons of immoral character, these 
we keep separate, and if they reform we allow them 
back into the body of the house again. 

101S. But is there no difference made between 
mothers of legitimate and of illegitimate children ? — 
No, but is it so in other unions ? 

1019. It ought to beso, and in many instances there 
is accommodation separately provided, but not every- 
where. They ought, however, to be separated ? — 
Until recently when an alteration was made in the 
ward these classes were separated, but the ward, occu- 
pied by the unmarried mothers had to be given up ; 
but I would like to remark that there are a great 
number of sheds that have not been brought into 
the measurement that are house property ; they are 
now converted into other uses by us in consequence 
of having more than sufficient room. 

1020. I find that a great extent of the shedding 
has been included in the measurements. Some of 
them are used as straw stores, and for other 
purposes ? — They are not included in the 560 accom- 
modation return. 

1021. You are right, as the accommodation return 
under the new measurements inclusive of tho sheds 
appears to be for 726. 

1022. But it must be borne in mind when any 
portion of the house is overcrowded the house is 
overcrowded. You cannot shift the sick into the 
healthy department or the children into the adult 
wards. Therefore, if the hospital is crowded, the 
house is crowded. So with all the classes, and if you 
take in the aggregrate and say that 750 is not over- 
crowded, it is not sufficient. The house may be over- 
crowded in some parts, as it was this morning in the 
hospital, and it is not enough to say there are so many 
less than the aggregate for whom you have accom 
modation so long as any one class exceeds the accom- 
modation provided? — The portion I refer to can be 
made a healthy portion. We have more than suffi- 
cient room at that side. The houses have been con- 
verted as I have told you, andas Mi-. Doyle has suggested 
we could turn that again into use for the healthy 
without overcrowding any portion of the place, and 
have sufficient accommodation for increased numbers. 

1023. Do you consider that the representatives of the 
ratepayers in giving their answers to our queries may 
be considered as giving the answers of the ratepayers 
they: represent ? — Yes, but still, as Mr. Fitzgerald our 
vice-chairman has often said, the ratepayers don’t 
always agree. 

1024. Witness. — -I have spoken frequently to parties 
from different parts of the union, and they have always 
complained of the high rates, and the non-necessity 
that existed of keeping up workhouses with so few in 
them, and that if these unions were amalgamated or 
absorbed into others their rates would be so much less. 

1025. But it appears that you have found nobody 
who could work that out on paper, and who 
could show that this proposed amalgamation would 
produce this saving ? — That could be easily done. Our. 
valuation is about £74,000, and our establishment 
charge is fourpence one-fourth, and if you take 
£10,000 for the new divisions added to Ennis from 
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these other unions I speak of, and add that £10,000 
to the £74,000, see what relief we give the unions 
added to us by giving them a basis of £84,000 to raise 
the rate from. 

1026. Do you think this union would benefit by it! — 
< I do. The state of things is very much altered from 

what it was. Every expenditure now ratified by Par- 
liament is put on the rates, and the rates instead of 
being called poor rates ought to be called something 
like a consolidated fund. Whereas formerly if we only 
contributed for the poor-rate we were done, but where 
these mandatory charges are increasing every, year it 
would be a great advantage to have such a large basis 
to start from. 

1027. Then one of your grounds is that this extended 
area would reduce the amount of mandatory charges ? 
— Yes. 

1028. Well, what are these mandatory charges you 
speak of ? — There are a great many lately put on by 
the Government, the expense of jurors lists, and other 

' expenses. 

1029. Will your proposed amalgamation reduce this 
expense ? — No ; but if you have to raise the sum the 
larger the valuation the less must be the rate per 
pound. 

1030. But if yOu extend the area you extend the 
charges as the number of jurors lists must be increased 
to include the jurors in the extended areal — No. 

1031. Do you mean to say that in extending the area 
you do not increase the number of jurors which the 
extended area would include 1 — There is a certain 
number the clerk has to return, and if you make the 
return in a certain area you do not increase the num- 
ber of names. 

1032. If, for instance, you extend your area to in- 
clude part of Corrofin, and take up the rural district of 
Ruan, will not the clerk have to include in his returns 
the names of the jurors resident in Ruan ? — Yes. 

1033. And will not that increase his labours?— No; 
it is a mere bagatelle, for it is by the hundred he is 
paid and so many afterwards; 

1034. Your valuation of the Ennis Union is 

£74,004, and your establishment charges 4 \d. I 

calculated that if the part of Tulla Union was 
brought back to you, which was originally taken away, 
it would raise the valuation by £15,750, making a 
total valuation of £89,754. Now, how much do you 
'suppose that would reduce your establishment. charges 
in Ennis Union ? — If you add portion of Corrofin, say 
the two divisions of Ruan and Muckenagh, which 
make £4,989 more, that makes a total valuation 
of £94,743 and one penny in the pound on that would 
realize something about £400 over the whole valua- 
tion. 

1035. What would be the effect of this on tl;e Ennis 
Union ?— It might reduce ours perhaps, one penny or 
three farthings in the pound. 

1036. Do you think your establishment charges 
would be at all increased if you get portion of Corrofin 
and Tulla added to you ? — -No. . 

1037. Would you not have an. additional, relieving 
officer to pay ?— Yes. 



1038. Would that not increase the establishment ex- 
penses 1 — Yes ; take two relieving officers at £50. 

1039. Do you say there would be no additional estab- 
lishment charges supposing the area of the union was 
increased by those parts of Tulla and Corrofin 1 — There 
would be a little, but it would be counterbalanced by 
the gain. For instance, a relieving officer is at px-e- 
sent in the establishment charges for Corrofin. 

1040. I am speaking of the Ennis Union ? — It is a 
mere bagatelle, it might add a farthing. Corrofin 
comes to us with one penny in the pound in excess of 
ourselves, and in the ‘fivepenbe one-fourth Corrofin 
includes one relieving officer, and that I am allowing 
for. Then, if you spread that over the! whole the 
effect will not be much. It 'will be still greater gain 
for Corrofin, and equally so for Tulla. 

1041. Iam asking the effect it will have on the Ennis 
Union. Your establishment ehai'gesfor March, 1877, 
were £1,315. Do you think I am wrong in my esti- 
mate that if you get that large addition. of area to the 
union your establishment charges would be brought up 
to £1,400 ?— Yes, I say in round numbers it would be 
about that. 

1042. Suppose your new establishment eharges were 
£1,400, what would be the poundage then of the es- 
tablishment charge on the new union ? — It would be 
about fourpence. 

1043. At present it is about fourpence farthing? — 

1044. What would the profit be to the Ennis Union ? 
— It is fourpence farthing atpresent ; by the increased 
area we increase the valuation to £94,743. 

1045. And increase the establishment expenses to 
£1,400 ? — Qne penny in the pound will realize £400 ; 
threepence in thepoimdrealizes£l, 200 ; anda halfpenny 
realizes £200. That is threepence halfpenny to realize 
£1,400, so that Ennis must save three farthings, and 
Corrofin a penny three farthings. If there is to be a 
gain I think in the present altered state of the country, 
where pauperism is on the increase, the property of the 
country requires that the burden should be made as 
light as possible, without infringing on the privileges 
of the poor who seek relief. 

1046. I think when I was examining you a 
few minutes ago about the . accommodation you 
gave me to understand that you were aware that it had 
been considerably, though not unduly reduced. Under 
the new schedule 95 is the amount of your hospital 
accommodation. To-day youhave 100 in your hospital. 
I am, therefore, disposed to agree with you that if any 
portions of the other unions were amalgamated with 
yours you would be obliged to build. Now, if you 
build, would ,you propose that the charge of the new 
building should fall on Ennis or upon the whole of the 
newly . constituted union ?— The union as it would 
exist. 

1047. Then you would make Corrofin, for instance, 
which protests against amalgamation^ and which 
.already has its own workhouse within easy reach 
of the poor, pay for providing the necessax-y extra 
accommodation here ?— -I don’t think the necessity has 
arisen for building. 



Thos. Green*, 
E S q., j.p. 



Colonel Butler examined. 



Colonel Bntlcr. 



1048. The board’s mind is made up on the subject. 
You could not persuade us that three establishments 
are cheaper than one, and until you prove that, you 
will not convince us while we have one house per- 
fectly capable of doing all that is necessary. I was 
chairman of this board for twenty years dux:ing the 
worst of the times, and I can answer for it we did.o.ur 
duty then. Now the case is altered.. We have, only 
457 in the house. We had over 2,Q00 then ; besides 
.that, the system has been brought in of giving out- 
door relief, and thus a number of pax-ties who woxxld 
be getting relief in the house then ax-e now on out- 
door relief, and with reference to some remarks that 
were made by Mr. Doyle a few minutes ago about 



overcrowding — I don’t think it is a fair way of 
putting it to say that because one ward is overcrowded 
the whole house is overcrowded. . I. don’t .thixxk it is 
exactly logical. 

1049. Bxxt suppose, the fact to be that the hospital 
is full, and that the medical officer required room 
for : a dozen other cases, how would you propose 
to deal with this dozen other cases ?— The. medical 
officer- would point out some portion of the house 
that could be used. I believe it has been done 
sometimes. I would leave that to the medical 
officex-, to report to the board, and they would take 
steps to remedy it. 

1050. In fact you think he woxxld recommend 

F 2 
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the temporary use of some other portion of the 
building for the purpose ?— Yes, it was done 

1051 . You were just saying it would greatly reduce 

the expense if you had one instead of three houses in 
this county ? — Yes, if you 

1052. Have you given your attention to the subject 
and calculated in detail what the saving would bo?— 
You will see that no man of common sense would 
require any calculation. The plain, broad question is, 
will it cost more to keep up three establishments than 

1053 Have you considered the necessities and 
comfort of the poor ? If you extend your area very much 
and knock three unions into one, have you thought ol 



the distances they will have to travel to get relief 1 — 
They would not have great distances. 

1054. But supposeyou extend your area by knocking 
three unions into one?— Suppose by extending otir 
area we get additional portions added to the union we 
are willing, as we have ample accommodation, to 
build, if we want it. 

1055. What would be the distance of the most 
distant electoral division you propose to add to 
the new workhouse in Ennis ? — Buuratty is the 
furthest point, and that would be about thirteen Irish 
miles, and the Corrofin Union comes within two miles 
of Ennis. The only thing I have to add is to lay 
down the broad principle that three houses cost more 
than one. I have property in the other unions pro- 
posed to be amalgamated. 



Dr. Cullinan examined. 

1056. You have been medical officer of this union for 



a "ood many years?— Thirty-seven years. 

°1057. You have been here, in fact, since its forma- 
tion? — Yes. . • ,, . . . 

1058 I suppose when the union was hrst lormeci it 
was contemplated that those to be accommodated 
would be principally “ able-bodied ”?— Yes. 

1059 And the dormitories were rather constructed 
forthepurpose of affording shelter to large numbers than 
for the purpose of being used as a workhouse in the 
modern sense of the term ?— Yes, there is a good deal 
of difference in the purpose for which they were con- 
trived then and what they are used for now. 

1060. During the time of the famine the house was 
overcrowded ?— It was very overcrowded at that time. 

1061 And themajority ofthe people accommodated 
were able-bodied, and driven in through distress ?— 

^*1062° At that time was your aged and infirm class 
very numerous? -All classes were very numerous. 
Several beds contained two or three persons together. 
There was very severe distress, and the mortality was 
excessive, but the able-bodied were in the largest num- 
ber. They were not generally able-bodied, they were 
reduced to the last point. 

1063. By starvation ?— Yes, they would have been 
able-bodied under other circumstances. 

1064. Now, that the condition of the country has 
changed, is it not a fact that the infirmaries are full ! 
y es . 

1065. And that the major portion of the inmates of 
the workhouse consist of “ the sick,” and the “ aged 
and infirm ?”— That is quite so. 

1066. I suppose that to some extent the accommoda- 
tion originally set apart for ordinary able-bodied is 
comparatively unused by them ? — Yes ; but it is inade- 
quate for the present class of inmates. 

1067. Have you not been obliged, as time went on, 

to convert a good deal of what was originally intended 
for able-bodied paupers into accommodation for aged 
and infirm ? — Certainly. . 

1068. And, notwithstanding that conversion, is it not 
a fact that very recently you have been obliged to 
move mothers with children into one of the attics to 
»ive further room for the aged and infirm ? — -That was 
not done by my direction. When I saw that the infirm 
females were exceedingly overcrowded I directed that 



1071. Is not the fever hospital kept exclusively for 
infectious cases ?— Not exclusively. It is also used for 
acute cases. 

1072. Is not your infirmary crowded ? — The female 
side is very crowded. 

1073. Have you got a labour-room separate ? — Yes. 

1074. Are the convalescents kept in the same room 
after confinement ?— They remain for about a montii 
afterwards in that room. 

1075. In the infirm ward are there not cases 
that are more properly suited to the hospital than 
the infirm ward— cases of dysentry ?— They are 
not allowed to remain in the infirm wards. After a 
day or two I have them transferred, and my colleague 
acts in the same way. 

1076. But is it a fact that there are cases in the infirm 
ward which, if you had room you would remove into 
the female hospital ? — Yes. 

1077. Cases that properly belong to the female hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

1078. And that you are compelled to keep in the 
infirm ward because there is not room in the hospital? 

There are some females in the infirm ward who 

owing to the confined space, become unsuited to the 
place, and they should be removed to the hospital. 

1079. Do you consider that attic a proper place for 
any class of people to sleep in during either winter o ,_ 
summer ? — The word proper is a relative term. I 
think it is much better than a crowded room, and in 
that sense I consider it a proper place, and I prefer it 
to crowded accommodation for the use of any patients. 

10S0. Are we speaking of the same room — the 
attic — where the women and children are ? — Yes ; I 
prefer to see anybody in the attic rather than in the 
infirm wards, where they are crowded. 

1081. But suppose you had infirm wards in proper 

condition would you consider the attic a proper place I 
— Certainly not. They have been for a long time 
overcrowded. . 

1082. You would dispense with the attics if you had 
sufficient room besides ? — Yes. 

1083. With regard to the fever hospital, has it at any 
time been overcrowded ?— Not for many years. We 
have had very little fever for many years. In J anuary, 
1849, we had 93 cases of fever ; in January, 1878, we 



the attic should be occupied by the mothers, but the qo84. Xn the fever hospital you have 12 cases, which 
children were put in afterwards without my direction. a pp ears to be the minimum number, referred to, but 
1069. Was this change brought about by direction A t p a t f ev er hospital practically useless for any 

of a committee of this board who met to consider the ot p er p Ur p 0S e than fever patients. Would you put 

question ? — I made a report that the infirm womens an y 0 t] ler patients into the hospital if there was 

department was very much overcrowded, and a com- typhoid in it already ? — The distinction you make 
mittee was deputed to inquire into the matter, and j g ver y p r0 p ev ■ if there was typhoid I would be very 

they directed that a certain portion of the attics should slow to put it in contact with persons not suffering 



be occupied by certain classes of able-bodied women, 
as I intended by the mothers, but it was occupied 
afterwards by the children, with their mothers. 

1070. Is not the infirmary intended for acute cases ? 
—Yes ; but there are general cases of infirmity there 



from contagious diseases and accidents. 

1085. Are extern and non-pauper patients admitted 
to the fever hospital? — Yes. 

1086. In the 12 at present are there any extern ?— 
Yes, they came from outside chiefly. 
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1087. They have not arisen within the walls of the 
house ? — No, we have very little from the house. 

1088. Did you say that you would prefer to use 
those attics as sleeping rooms rather than the rooms 
under them ? — Yes, in their present state. The space 



below is entirely overcrowded. It is the infirm female 
wards and the female hospital are overcrowded. 

1089 Did you ever report to the board that this part 
of the house were overcrowded ? — Frequently. 

1090. When? — My report book is there; I even 
laid out a scale of space. 



Captain George O’Callaghan, examined. 



1091. I am Chairman of Tulla Union. I simply wish 
to state that I think the feeling of the ratepayers is 
against amalgamation, though at a meeting of the board 
I think the proposal for amalgamation was earned by a 
majority of one. I wish simply to state' the views 
held by those who are against amalgamation. First 
of all, the present buildings would have to be given 
up or used as hospitals; secondly, there would not be 
the same surveillance over the expenses as at present, 
and there would be many expenses put upon us — to 
keep up a medical officer, to have paid nurses instead 
of the workhouse free nurses, there should besides be 
ambulances to bring in patients, and they should also 
do what they and we are very much opposed to, 
namely — pay a large rate in aid for Ennis. That I 
believe exists. (Mr. Vesfey Fitzgerald interrupting 
said that no rate in aid had been levied.) 

1092. {To Witness.) Yes, you are quite right. There 
has been a rate in aid under the late act? — We pay some- 
thing less than a farthing, but then we should have to 
pay a very large rate in aid for Ennis. Then the officers 
could not be dispensed with, unless by compensating 
them for many years to come. There would also be a 
very large sum expended in increasing the accommoda- 
tion of this house. Of course that would, no doubt, 
aid the town of Ennis very much, but it would afford 
no aid to Tulla or Corrofin; and, at the same time, 
contracts would be taken away from these small towns 
for they couid not compete with Ennis, but that is no 
argument. At the same time everything being equal 
I think the ratepayers in small towns ought to get an 
opportunity of making money by small contracts. It 
has been stated here that there is a feeling, a senti- 
ment among the people in these country parts, that 
their union should not be broken up. What I 



expected was a plain statement from the chairman 
how it would affect our pockets. If amalgamation will 
reduce our rates I am for it. If it is shown there 
will be no decrease I prefer leaving things as they are. 
I think that is the feeling of most people in Tulla 
Union. It is simply a question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

1093. I think Mr. Crawford attended at Tulla, and 
so far as statistics are concerned he explained the 
matter fully? — Yes. But I believe the statistics did 
not contemplate what would be doubtless necessary — 
to maintain hospitals at such places when the work- 
houses had been done away with. 

1094. No, the calculations were independent of that, 
and independent also of any superannuation. 

1095. Do you think extensions of the area would 
have any effect on the attendance of guardians at 
Ennis ? — Decidedly. 

1096. Do you think the guardians representing these 
additional divisions would be disposed to attend ? — I 
think it would tend very much against their attend- 

1097. Do you think the poor who have to attend to 
make applications for relief would be facilitated by the 
change? — No. Of course there are greater facilities 
for attending at Tulla. 

1098. If part of Tulla was brought here would the 
other part be taken to Scariff? — Yes. 

1099. Is there part of it close to Scariff? — Yes. 

1100. Would Tulla itself be close? — Itis about 10 

1101. Tulla was originally in the Scariff Union, I 
understand ? — Y es. 

1102. And it is about 10 miles from Tulla itself?— 
Yes. 



Pierce O’Brien, Esq., Ex-officio Guardian, Tulla Union, examined. 



1103. It was on my notice of motion that the 
resolution was carried in Tulla for the purpose of 
amalgamating a portion of it with Ennis. We 
succeeded by a majority of two out of twenty-two or 
twenty-three Guardians. I will state the reasons I 
wish to have the portion of Tulla I represent added to 
Ennis. For instance, in one of the divisions I hold 
in Tulla the rate is quite as large as in the division I 
hold in this Union, while the one is a twelve months 
rate and the other is only a six months rate, in fact, 
the one is only half the other. 

1104. Which is your electoral division? — Quin is the 
particular one : Quin and Spancelhill. 

1105. And yon state that you have to pay twice as 

much in the one as in the other ? — Yes. For a long 

time I did attend both Boards, but I have not attended 
Tulla much lately, and from my experience of the 
way both unions are managed, I decidedly prefer the 
management of Ennis to that of Tulla in many respects. 
There are many other reasons which I cannot exactly 
bring forward at present, which would make one 
prefer being added to Ennis. From my knowledge 
of the Guardians, I think they would be as well 
disposed to attend the weekly meetings in Ennis as in 
Tulla. I am speaking of the portion to be added to 
Ennis and not the portion to be added to Scariff. 



1106. Do you think at the present time there 
are any people receiving relief fron Quin who ought 
not to receive relief ? — There are. I went one day to 
investigate that matter and I am afraid there are 
people receiving relief who ought not to be. 

1107. Do you think out-door relief is too much given 

in Quin ? — I think so, the elected Guardian says he 
has done everything in his power to prevent it but 
that he cannot. . 

1108. Do you think the outdoor cases and the 
relief given to persons who ought not to receive relief, 
are sufficient to cause the extra expense complained of? 
— No. I think it must be the management of the 
union. 

1109. Do you think the amoimt of pauperism and 
the amount of relief to be given would be less if Quin 
was in this union instead of in Tulla ? — No. We are 
most liberal in Ennis, but I think the contracts might 
be more favourable in Ennis and the management 
better. 

1110. How is it that the cost is 3s. 8|d. here and 
in Tulla 3s. 8 \d1 — Here beef tea is given to the 
inmates at certain times, which adds a little to the 
cost. 



Ennis. 
Man 8 , 1878 ; 
Dr. Cullinan. 



Capt. George 
O'Caliaghan. 



1’ieree O'Brien, 
Ksq. 
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Man 8 , 187 $: 

Robt. Spaigbt, 
Ksq. 



Robert Spaigiit, Esq., examined. 



1111. Are you a Guardian ? — I am an ex-officio 
Guardian of Tulla Union. 

1112. Do you attend here by direction of the Tulla 
Board 1— Yesterday a resolution -was passed at the 
Board, when there was a very large meeting and the 
Chairman, Yice-chairman, and I, were asked to attend 
here to-day to protest against amalgamation. Wo 
do not think it would be for the interests of the rate- 
payer's. We would be for amalgamation if it would 
decrease the rates. There are a great many gentlemen 
here who think that if these Workhouses were done 



away with, they would have no rates to pay, but for 
the very good reasons stated by Mr. Crawford, we do 
not think it would be so. I am a very large rate- 
payer, and if I thought amalgamation would effect the 
rates I would be in favour of it. 

1113. That is if it effected something substantial? 
— Yes. 

1114. Three farthings or a penny you would not 

consider substantial 1 — No. I would be a Guardian 

in both Scariff and Ennis, and I could not attend 
either boards ; the distance is too f&r. 



Thomas Lucas, Esq., Yice-chairman Ennistymon Board of Guardians, examined. 

1115. I have been deputed to come here to ask some Commissioners to our reply on the 28th August last 
questions as to the removal of some parts of the town- to their inquiries as to the subject of the amalgamation 
lauds of this union— Ballayae, Eermoyle, and Clomana. of the union, and to state that we are opposed to the 
There was a notice from Ennis Union that it was in- proposal of the Ennis Union Board of Guardians, 
tended to take part of our union, and there was a namely, that portion of this union be added to theirs, 
resolution passed at our Board “ That we beg to The Board of Guardians are quite opposed to have 
direct the attention of the Poor Law Union Inquiry any portion of their union amalgamated with Enins. 



Major C.W 
Stiiddert. 



Major C. W. Studdert, Chairman of Corrofin Union, examined. 



I'll' 6. I appear with the Deputy-chairman and De- 
puty Yice-chairman to protest against amalgamation, 
and there was a resolution passed as follows : — “ The 
Board of Guardians of this union unanimously object 
to any portion of their union being annexed to that of 
Ennis, as they are of opinion that an examination of 
the statistical information received by the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry from clerks of unions will show that 
little or no saving (if any) could be effected by amal- 
gamation, while very great, hardship and injury to the 
sick and destitute poor would result therefrom. The 
Board feel that the interests of the poor, which they 
are bound to protect, should not be overlooked through 
a desire. to effect what would appear a doubtful saving 
to the ratepayers. Amalgamation would entail the 
following expenses, which should be incurred, and 
which would more than counterbalance any supposed 
saving : — (1.) The erection of additional building ac- 
commodation. (2.) Increase of officers’ salaries for 
increased duties. (3.) Conveyance of sick and infirm 
persons to the workhouse, by reason of the increased 
distance they would have to travel. (4.) Superannua- 
tion of officers of dissolved unions. Another objection 
to amalgamation would be that the guardians, owing 
to the long distances they would have to travel, would 
not attend regularly at the meetings of the Board, and 
could not therefore as efficiently watch over, the in- 
terests of the poor and. the ratepayer's; Another mat- 
ter which the Board desire to bring under the notice 
of the Commissioners is that 1,286 applications for 
relief were made to them during the year ended 25th 
March, 1878, which were considered and decided on 
by them as follows : — 



Provisional admissions to workhouse confirmed . 183 

Ordered to the workhouse .... 403 
Provisional out-door relief confirmed . . 73 

Ordered out-door relief . . . . 604 

Refused relief . . . . . • .23 



In submitting the above figures the guardians hope 
that some idea may be formed of the injury which 
would be inflicted on the poor if such large numbers 
should be obliged to travel long distances to another 
workhouse to seek relief. In conclusion, the Board 
would observe that they do not see that sufficient rea- 
son exists for dissolving the union; the guardians 
hold their weekly meetings regularly ; the wants of 
the poor are duly attended to ; the ratepayers are 
satisfied with the management' of its affairs, which are 
efficiently and economically administered; and on 
these grounds the Board respectfully protest against 
amalgamation.” 

1117. Do you know the number of inmates there are 
in the Corrofin Workhouse ? — loo on last Saturday. 

1118. Do you know the proportion of sick and in - 
firm? — Yes, 91, and 3 in the fever hospital. 

1119. There are 108 altogether classed among the sick 
and infirm 1 ? — Y es, and during the j'ear there were 129 per- 
sons admitted in sickness, 12 of whom were suffering 
from fevers or other dangerous contagious diseases, 150 
suffering under other diseases, 12 suffering - from 
accidental injury. There were 130 admitted who were 
not sick (exclusive of births). The total number ad- 
mitted during the year was 259. The number of per- 
sons treated in the workhouse andfever hospitals during 
the year ending 29th September, -1877, were — fever 
and other dangerous contagious diseases, 1 3 ; other dis- 
eases, 183; accidentally injured, 13. Total, 209. 



Mr. Chambers. Mr. John 1 Chambers, elected Guardian Killadysert Union, examined. 

1120. Are you: deputed by .your .Board -to-. attend 1123. You represent the Electoral. Division of Kil- 
. fiere? — Yes; I am the Western guardian, and mim-ay, the one adjacent to IUh-ushl-rr-Yes. 

the Eastern guardian is here also. There was a 1124. What is yoiir feeling on the subject of. amal- 
rumour that- there would be an adjournment of this gamation? — The ratepayers of the-whole EUladysart 
inquiry to this: day week, and therefore we i did' not Union, unless those, interested, aj-e for amalgamation, 
.come as well prepared as we would like to be. Whether it will effect . a saving or not I don’t 

1121. You represent the part that would go to Eilr know ; but in 1875 and 1 87 6 .our, rates .were 6rf., 7 d-, 
rush, and the other guardian represents the part that and up to lid. 

would go to Ennis. Are you deputed by the Board 1125. In your electoral division? — Yes; and for the 
to come here?— No, they did not ask us. last three years they were 12 d., 14c7., and 15 d. 

1122'. And you come hereof your own notion? — 1126. Do you wish to be amalgamated? — Yes; I 

Yes, as a representative of the ratepayers. have abstracts to prove that for the last three rates 
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made we have only four paupers from my division, and 
7 s. was given in out-door relief. 

1127. Are you aware how these accounts are made 
up? — Yes ; Tliave the abstracts here. 

1128. Do you know what the whole expenditure 
was in Killadysart Union for the year 1877 ? : — I do. 

1129. In March, 1877, it was 2s. ‘Id. in the £ in 
Killadysart; the expenditure in Kilrush for the same 
period was 2s. 2 \d., being a halfpenny more than you 
paid, while the whole expense in Ennis Union was 
2s. 0 £d. So that Kilrush was only a halfpenny more 
than Killadysart, and Kilrush was twopence over 
Ennis. There is, therefore, not so much difference be- 



tween you. Do you think it would reduce the ex- 
penses if you were transferred', to Kilrush ? — L I do. 

1130. Can you show it by figures in any way?— ^No; 
I have no figures. I can only show the abstracts for 
the last four years. 

1131. In Kilrush the Establishment charges were 
5£, and in Killadysart 2-|? — We have only four pau- 
pers, and we consider it a great hardship to have to 
pay so heavy a rate. 

1132. Blit the other charges would remain the same? 
—The present levy is 15 d., whereas in 1875 and 1876 
it was only 6 d. and Id. 

1133. Do you know that new charges have been put 
on the poor-rates since then ? — I do. 



Mr. Thomas Moylan examined. 



1134. What electoral division do you represent 
I represent the Liseen electoral division. 

1135. Are you deputed to attend here? — No. 

1136. What have you got to say on the subject of 
amalgamation? — We consider the rate too high, and 



it is rising daily, and, as amalgamation: was offered, I 
came to see what could be done. 

1137. Can you show us how amalgamation would 
reduce your rates ?— No. ' 

1138: By statistics or otherwise?: — I could not. 



Charles George Mahon, Esq., ex-officio Guardian, Killadysert Union, examined, 

1139. I adopt in full every expression used by Cap- I think it would be a great inconvenience to the poor, 
tain O’Callaghan and Mr. Spaight. I would be for Our chairman holds these views, and he wrote a state- 
amalgamation if I thought it would save expense, but . ment in which his views were embodied.- 
I am satisfied it would not. I adopt their views also The inquiry then closed, 
as to the distance patients would have to travel, and 



Inquiry at Millstreet. — Friday, May 10th, 1878. 

Before Major the Hon. W. Le Poer Trench, r.e. (Chairman), Andrew Doyle, Esq., and 



Gentlemen: We have attended here in conse- 
quence of a resolution of this board which was passed 
on the 28th February last. A series of questions 
was sent out when our commission was first ap- 
pointed, and the answer given by this board to our 
question as to whether it would be expedient that the 
union should be dissolved was — “ The board are of 
opinion this union should be dissolved and amalgamated 
■with the unions of Kanturlc, Macroom, and Killarney.” 
Since then my two colleagues have each, on two 
different occasions, met this board and conferred with 
them and have, I think, given every information in 
their power with regard to the financial consequences 
of the proposed change. I find that the following 
resolution was adopted by you, after having seen my 
colleagues : 

John Howard 

1140. You are, I understand, deputy vice-chairman 
of this union of Millstreet ? — At present I am vice- 
chairman. 

1141. Are you an ex-officio guardian? — No; always 
an elected guardian since the formation of the union, 
about twenty-eight or thirty years ago. 

1142. Do you desire amalgamation? — I do, Sir. 

1143. Will you be good enough to explain on what 
grounds ? — I think the first grounds are these — The 
valuation of our union is very low; our rates are 
excessive, and consequently owing to our low- valua- 
tion, they are likely to continue so, inasmuch as since 
the formation of the union they have been so. We 
see no reason to expect the rates to be lightened. I 
I may say, perhaps, it was never intended to have a 
union in Millstreet. 

1 1 44. That is hardly the question. You have a union 
in Millstreet, and we are now dealing with the question 
of dissolving it. — The reason we got it was there was 
sb much pauperism and distress and death existing 
through the country at the time. We had no union 



Crawford, Esq. 

*“ Resolved that the Commissioners be requested to hold an in- 
quiry into the question of amalgamation of this union with the 
three adjoining unions as formerly as we cannot continue to pay the 
exorbitant rates at present assessed, and likely- to continue, the 
average being from 3s. id. to 3s. Gd. for several years, being nearly 
twice larger than the average rates of Munster ; the Board is 
decidedly of opinion, having given deep and earnest consideration 
to the question, that the accomplishment of that object would not 
bear harshly on the poor as the remotest parts? of the' proposed 
amalgamated districts would be as near to their respective work- 
houses as many districts of the adjoining unions.” 

Tliere are three other unions involved in this ques- 
tion, and we are now prepared to hear whatever 
evidence is offered by the guardians of this union in 
support of their resolution, and on behalf of the other 
unions affected. 



Esq., examined. 

here, and so many required relief, and: so' many died, 
that the workhouses adjacent were not able to afford 
immediate relief to the number of applicants, and it 
was consequently considered perfectly necessary at 
that time to have many auxiliary houses formed in this 
town. At that time the part of the town as you come 
into it and drive up from the lower part to the bridge 
up here, that part was altogether formed into, auxiliary 
houses exclusively, and a temporary shed had been 
built a little outside the town, at a place we .call the. 
tanyard, and besides that there was a.' large house 
belonging to Mr. Morris, which was also made avail- 
able for a temporary house.. Seeing that the amount 
requiring relief was excessive at the time— as well as 
I remember there were in all these sheds nearly 
3,000 persons at the time with a great number 
relieved outside — it was deemed advisable? by- 
some of the intelligent and leading persons in 
this locality who take a decided interest . in 
the welfare of the people, to recommend :to . the. Com- 
missioners to build a workhouse,, seeing. it was quite 
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necessary to liavo it -within reach of these people, 
not knowing how long that state of the country would 
exist. We find now, thank God, that the pauperism 
which existed then does not still exist, nevertheless 
the rates continue high, inasmuch as many of the people 
we had at that time in the sheds and auxiliary houses 
got disabled — maimed or blind, and some of them are 
here to this day, and are chargeable to my own division. 
The population has gone down now, and though it has 
gone down pauperism has not gone down to that extent 
also ; and we see very plainly from the enormous and ex- 
cessive rates we have had to pay all along, and are likely to 
continue, thal ultimately this union if not bankrupt, 
will, at all events verge on it or very near it, the rates 
are so excessiveandliigli. If youlooktotheotherunions, 
as I see from the last return of Thom, you will see that 
where the average rate in Mill-street Union amounted 
to 3s. 5 <1., all over Ireland there was not a union, with 
the exception of one, that went over 3s., and that went 
up to 3s. 2d. If you look you will find that few unions 
in Ireland average 2s., while many commenced at 5 d., 

6 d., and 8 d. I think it is only right to say that a,s 
pauperism exists and the rates are so high here, we 
could fairly and justly claim amalgamation with the 
unions from which we have been severed. If through 
any fault of ours or the management of this union by 
the guardians the rates have become excessive it may 
be a fair excuse for adjacent unions not to take pity 
on us again, but we being formerly part and parcel of 
them, and having been severed from them when the 
distress of the times required it, and when that distress 
is over now, and we see that our rates are not going 
down as the population does. I claim it as a right — 
in fact, a charitable right — for these persons to take 
charge of us, and be united with them again, as it was 
through no fault of ours these excessive rates were in- 
curred. We got the fag end of the three unions, where, 
if failure of crops or potatoes existed throughout the 
country, we are likely to have a fair share of it, being 
in a remote district. 

1145. You say as to pauperism that while the popu- 
lation has gone down the pauperism has not gone 
down? — No, it has not gone down pari passu. 

1146. Then so far as pauperism has not gone down 
you don’t think the necessity for giving relief has de- 
creased? — The necessity for giving relief exists still, in- 
asmuch as the people who are in the house are relieved. 

1147. Pauperism has not gone down, and there are as 
many to be relieved as before? — Not as fully as it 
ought, for there are many relieved who might not be. 

1148. Do you mean to. convey that this union work- 
house is used by many who should not be relieved ? — 
I think they could manage outside it. They come in 
for a time in winter, and then branch away again in 
summer, and we have to complain of many of them. 

1149. I think you mentioned that the valuation was 
very low? — Yes, it is only £27,000. 

1150. And you compared your rates with the rates 
in other parts of Ireland ? — T did. 

1151. You say that your valuation is low. Areyou 
not aware that the valuation in Ireland is uneven, and 
if it is low in one district and somewhat higher in ano- 
ther the district where the valuation is low has appai - - 
ently higher rates, inasmuch as the poundage is 
higher?— What makes the great difference is that the 
staff expenses of this union take as much money as 
the staff of the Macroom Union. They have a large 
valuation. Here the expense has to be borne by 
£27,000 or £28,000, while in Kanturlc it is spread over 
£80,000. That alters the case very much. We are 
£27,000, and when we pay 3 d. it never costs them 
more than a halfpenny. When this union was formed it 
consideredat that time that fuel could be easily had, having 
so many bogs in the locality, but when that was tested 
it was found from various causes, .the wetness of the 
season, and the price of the labour, that turf was more 
expensive than coals, and we had to give up burning 
turf altogether, and the house is now supplied with 
coals. That is one thing which those who were anxious 
to get this union were mistaken in. Then, again, it 
was considered that milk could be easily had, but we 



found that that also was a mistake, and we do not now 
get the milk from the locality, as there is not enough 
of it here. The skim milk is supplied mostly by one 
contractor, who is obliged to bring it from Cork. The 
man lives in the district, but in order to supply the full 
amount he must go to Cork for it in the winter and 
bring it up here. He is the only contractor. There 
is no competition. 

1152. Then, is it on the ground of economy you 
advocate amalgamation ? — Yes. 

1153. How do you propose to divide your unions 
amongst these other unions? — Now, so far as I am 
concerned, that is a thing to which I did not give 
much consideration. 

1154. Do you agree with the resolution the board 
passed ? — I do partly agree with it, but it occurs to me 
that if the electoral divisions comprising the town of 
Millstreet went to Kanturlc it would be more con- 
venient for the inhabitants of Millstreet, and easier of 
access. 

1155. You think it better that the whole union 
should go to Kanturlc ? — I would not say the whole 
of it. I would let the portion that went with 
Macroom before go with Macroom now. Perhaps 
Kanturlc would not take all the unions, and there 
might not be room for all, but there was portion of 
this union went with Kanturlc already, and I say let 
part still go to Macroom. Kilcorny went formerly 
with Macroom. 

1156. Didn’t Drishane also go formerly with Ma- 
croom? — No, only Kilcorney. 

1157. The sub-division proposed by the board was 
Coomlegane, Drishane, Crinnaloo, and Kilcorney to 
go to Macroom? — Kilcorney and Crinnaloo formed 
one division at the time they were united with 
Macroom, and when they were separated from 
Macroom Kilcorney was divided, and portion .of it 
formed Crinnaloo division. So far my opinion goes 
with regard to Millstreet and Crinnaloo, but I don’t 
think I am an authority at all on that subject. 

1158. But from your local knowledge you do not dis- 
approve of the sub-rlivision proposed in the regulation ? 
— No, I don’t disapprove of it. I think the remain- 
ing portion of the union went to Kanturk before. 

1159. You have recommended Caherbarnagh and 
Knocbnagee to go to Killarney ? — Yes, if advisable. 
It is said it would be inconvenient to Millstreet 
people to go to Kanturk. I think there are portions 
of each of the adjoining unions further away from the 
workhouses than any part of the new union, and as 
far as any part of the present union. 

1160. Are. there any other such centres of population 
as Millstreet now in Kanturk Union, and at a distance 
from the workhouse? — No, I am not aware of any. 
Newmarket is far away, but not so large as Mill- 
street. 

1161. Have you any statistics to show the class of 
paupers that would have to be provided for by Kan- 
turlc supposing it took the districts you propose to 
transfer to it ? — What I think is that at present it 
would be advisable to leave sick persons in hospital 
here, for it would be most difficult to remove them 
instanter. I would for sometime leave a hospital 
here — as long as reason and utility would recommend. 

1162. What class would you propose to transfer to 
Kanturk? — I would leave the fever patients who 
would not be convenient to the other town or sudden 
cases, such as a man with a broken leg. 

1163. In fact you would leave the hospital here for 
fever and accident cases ? — Yes, if necessary. 

1164. Then of the inmates at present here which 
would you transfer? — The whole of them with the 
exception of any that it would be dangerous to re- 
move. Those whose health would guarantee their 
safety I would remove. 

1165. Have you made any inquiry at Kanturk as to 
their willingness to receive your paupers ? — Prom the 
few guardians I spoke to I think there is no objection, 
but I can’t speak for all of them. 

1166. Have you made any inquiry as to the capability 
of the Kanturk Workhouse to receive the paupers 
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transferred from you? — From what I know myself - 
of the Kanturk Workhouse I think it did at one 
time contain a very large number, and t think it 
would have to contain a less number now than it did 
in former times. Therefore I think the room ought 
to be there. I understand there is accommodation 
there for 1,100, and we will be far short of that 
number. 

1167. Of the numbers you would have to transfer 
from here, how many are there in the house at the 
present time? — 269. 

1168. Can you tell me the numbers in each class of 
which this 269 is composed ? — On the 8th May there 
were 51 healthy inmates, 113 infirm, and 107 sick, 
total 271. 

1169. 107 in the hospital? — Yes. This is a return of 
the state of the house for the last six years, viz. 1873 : 
— 1st January, healthy 90, infirm 92, sick 158, total 
340 ; 1873, 1st July, healthy 85, infirm 55, sick 157, 
total 297 ; 1874 : — 1st January, healthy 121, infirm 81, 
sick 137, total 339; 1st July, healthy 50, infirm 59, 
sick 131, total 240; 1875: — 1st January, healthy 
107, infirm 122, sick 124, total 353 ; 1st July, 
healthy 55, infirm 83, sick 100, total 238 ; 1876 : — 
1st January, healthy 114, infirm 112, sick 85, total 
311 ; 1st July, healthy 52, infirm 98, sick 89, total 
239; 1877: — 1st January, healthy 90, infirm 110, 
sick 68, total 268 ; 1st July, healthy 34, infirm 96, 
sick 96, total 226 ; 1878 : — 1st January, healthy 65, 
infirm 139, sick 92, total 296 ; 8th May, healthy 51, 
infirm 113, sick 107, total 271. 

1170. Do you know what accommodation Kanturk 
Workhouse has for the sick and infirm class? — Ido 
not, but asthey had accommodation for 1,000 or 1,100, 
they must have more accommodation than would 
answer what would be sent by us, especially if we sent 
some to Macroom and some to Killarney. The 
Kanturk Guardians can answer better however, for I 
could hardly answer for other than my own union. 

1171. With regard to the portion you propose to 
transfer to Macroom. Do you not think the natural 
features of the country (the mountain which intervenes) 
would rather impede the means of transporting 
paupers ? — There is as good a road there as any where 
else. 

1172. Over the mountains i — Yes. There is a good 
load. Part of Kilcorney is only 8 miles from Macroom. 

1173. Have you made any calculation of the 
estimated saving that would accrue to the part 
of the union that would go' to Kanturk ? — -No, I 
have not exactly made any calculation, but I know and 
believe that ultimately there would and ought to be a 

1174. Do you know what the establishment expenses 
of your own union are ? — They are something about 
7 d. 

1175. After deducting the parliamentary grant what 
does the union pay for establishment expenses? — 
About 7 c/., but I could not exactly tell. 

1176. Would it surprise you to find that after deduc- 
ting the Parliamentary Grant for the year ending 
March, 1877, the charge was 5 §d.t — It would not, for if 
you made the calculation it is correct, and I made no 
calculation. 

1177. Do you know what the establishment charge 
in Kanturk is ? — No, I don’t, but I would not be 
surprised if it would be a good deal higher than ours. 

1178. Do you know that the excess of expenditure in 
this union over Kanturk union is derived nearly 
altogether from your excess of poverty ; that itis on the 
indoor maintenance charge that your union exceeds 
Kanturk ? — Yes, I know it must go far on the way to 
do it. 

1179. Take the year ending March, 1 S7 7, the charge 
for indoor maintenance in the Kanturk union was 
lift/., in your union it was Is. Id., showing a difference 
of 7 ft/. on the in-maintenance. Do you think you 
would get a reduction of that amount paid for in-main- 
tenance by going to Kanturk? — Oh, I know we 
would got a reduction of a portion of it. 
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1180. How would you get it — by reducing the num- 
ber of parties relieved ?• — The valuation of Kanturk. 

1181. That has nothing to say to it. Do you think 
you would have less indoor maintenance charged on 
the union ? — Certainly I do. 

1182. Do you think the amount of relief given in this 
house, chargeable to this union, would be diminished ? 
— I think it would be, for I see there are many ■ 
applicants here who could do without relief if I'elief 
were not so accessible. Of course, any one who re- 
cpiires it, should get it, but there are many relieved who 
would not look for it in Kanturk. Persons come in 
here with a sore hand, or anything of that kind, and 
they would not look for relief if they had to go to 
Kanturk or Macroom. When they get the habit of 
coming in to us, some of them come and spend the 
winter, and do the best they can in the summer. I may 
candidly tell that, perhaps as you distinctly say, it is 
not the difference of indoor maintenance our gains at 
present would be derived from ; but what makes me so 
anxious for the amalgamation of this union is that, I 
say, we were severed without any fault of ours from 
these unions formerly when it was quite necessary and 
charitable to do so. I say the tendency of the Govern- 
ment now is different from what it was then with 
regard to the chargeability of paupers. I say the 
tendency of the Government lately is for union rating. 
That was not in contemplation at that time, and I say 
it is not fair for the adjacent union or Government to 
do any act that would injure us materially on account 
of their intentions of having union rating. I say if 
we were united to those unions to which we formerly 
belonged, and would still belong, were it not for the 
exigency of the times — we were divided in order to 
bring relief to those who were dying, and but for that, 
we would still remain part and parcel of them. If we 
have the union that existed originally, we will derive 
something from that, something that we won’t derive if 
left to ourselves in Millstreet. It is not treating us 
fairly if we are left here. That is the principal reason. 

1183. Do you know the difference between the 
average rating in the union and the three other unions 
of Killarney, Macroom, and Kanturk ? — I do. 

1184. Tell mewhattheaveragepoundageis? — Iknow 
very well the last argument I used won’t avail unless 
the gentlemen attending from Kanturk Union (and it 
is an important fact, and I confide in the justice of 
these gentlemen attending from other unions) ; unless 
they do what is just, and I say they are incapable of 
doing anything unjust or unfair. 

1185. Answer my question, please. That is another 
matter altogether ? — Millstreet rates for the last four 
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years. 

1 186. What do you meanby the Millstreet rates? — I 
am giving you the Millstreet, Kanturk, and Macroom 
average rate for the last four years. I find the last 
average rate in Millstreet, in 1S77, was 2s. 1 l^c/. 
That is 3s. I may say. Kanturk average was Is. 5^d. ; 
and the average of Macroom, Is. 4c/. I have not got 
Killarney return. I may also tell you that for 1876, 
Millstreet was 2s. 6c/. ; Kanturk, 2s. 8c/. ; Macroom, 
Is. 2d.; for 1875, Millstreet was 2s. Sc /.; Kanturk, 
2s. lie/. ; Macroom, Is. 3^eZ. ; and for 1S74, Millstreet 
was more than doubled, 4s. -6c/. ; Kanturk, Is. 1 \\d. ; 
and Macroom Is. 3c/. Therefore, I think, you will not 
be surprised, seeing the excessive rates, at our reason- 
able request to have something done to save us from 
them. 

1187. Your valuation, I think you said, was as 
low as £27,576 1— Yes. 

1188. And your expenditure for relief on the valua- 
tion of the poundage is 2s. Id. ? — Yes. 

1189. Well taking such a union as Bantry, for in- 
stance, which has only a valuation of £21,000, or 
£6,000 less than yours, weseethepoundage is only Is. 3c/. 
or less than half of yours. Have you ever considered 
any reason why Bantry should be so much less than 
Millstreet ? — -I have not. Of course it must be caused 
by the number relieved in the house. 

1190. Do you think the number relieved out of the 

G 
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house is any test of the expenditure in any union, or 
that it illustrates in any way the cost to the ratepayers 
— the greater or less amount of outdoor relief ? — The 
greater amount of outdoor and indoor relief you give, 
of course it adds to it. 

1191. If you find in Millstreet you give ten times as 
much outdoor relief as in Bantry, would that tend to 
clear up in your mind why Millsweet is so much in 
excess of Bantry ? — I think a union is not so essential 
in Bantry. 

1192. Therearetwo unions nearly equal in valuation, 
one £27,000, and the other £21,000. Bantry being 
at the disadvantage. Bantry gives Is. 3d., and you 
give 2s. 7 d. Looking for a reason for that, I find that 
you give ten times as much outdoor relief in Millstreet 
as in Bantry, and I naturally conclude that that is one 
reason why the expenditure in Millstreet is so much 
greater ? Is the population as great in Bantry as it is 
in Millstreet? — If the population be not as great, the 
amount of relieve should not be as great. 

1193. The amount of indoor relief? — The outdoor re- 
lief too ; for if they have not the population they 
don’t want the relief. Bantry is a remote district. 

1194. What is the amount of your outdoor relief as 
compared with the indoor relief — the comparative 
amount for the year in Millstreet? — I have not calcu- 
lated that. 

1195. You have 280 odd in the house, and the num- 
ber receiving outdoor relief is 325 ; so that, in fact, 
you are in excess of your indoor relief ?— Yes. 

1196. Don’t you think that would, to some extent, 
account for the larger expenditure in this union ? — I 
don’t think it would, for I think if we were to stop 
the outdoor relief, and have the number brought into 
the house, the expenditure would be far higher ; and I 
think many families getting relief is a saving. If you 
stopped relief fathers of families would die, and a 
greater number of widows and orphans should inevit- 
ably be relieved in the house ; and they are the class 
to whom this board is anxious to give relief, and I 
may add that the guardians are very slow (and have 
formed a resolution on the subject) to give outdoor re- 
lief to single persons. 

1197. At all events you, with a population of 14,592, 
give ten times as much outdoor relief as Bantry, whose 
population is 16,330. So that you see the population 
of Bantry. is higher, and yet their outdoor relief is all 
these times less than yours ; and your poundage on 



your relief is rather more than twice as much as on 
Bantry. Take another union — the Union of Scull. 
The valuation is only £15,000 — (you give seven times 
nearly as much outdoor relief as they give)— and yet 
tlieii- poundage is only Is. 9 d., and they don’t com- 
plain ? — They don’t because they have not the appli- 
cants. 

1198. You complain very much in this union of the 
weighty expenditure, and in other unions the expendi- 
ture appears to be considerably less, and all other 
things being equal except the outdoor relief, one na- 
turally thinks that the greater extent of outdoor relief 
in this union is the cause of your greater expenditure? 
— No ; we would be worse off if we did not relieve 
them ; in fact the family we relieve with 5s. or 6s. 
outside would cost £1 in the house. 

1199. That is a very old story ? — Well, it is worth 
something. 

1200. And is the system you think it would be de- 
sirable to apply to the other unions, with which your 
union to be amalgamated — outdoor relief in the same 
proportion ? — If I were a guardian in the other unions 
I would use my own discretion, but I could form no 
opinion now what other unions should do. We give 
outdoor relief with another motive : if these children 
were reared in the workhouse they would be almost 
perfectly useless for work outside afterwards. They 
do not grow up as healthy and as strong, nor are their 
habits, so far as manual labour goes, improved in the 
house at all. Each of these children would form por- 
tion of the family if reared outside, and being taught 
something as they grow up ; they are taken by the 
farmers and fed, and positively without any effort 
whatever they cease to become burdens on the union. 

1201. Then you think amalgamation would extend 
that beneficial system of outdoor relief, and for that, 
among other reasons, you desire to see amalgamation ? 
— Not for that reason, but anywhere I was guardian I 
would continue that system as it is for the good of the 
applicants. 

1202. I think I understood you to say that the 
shutting up of this house would reduce pauperism 
considerably, inasmuch as the convenience would 
not be so great for the poor to receive relief ? — 
I do not give that as a reason. 

1 203. In certain cases then ? — It would not be worth 
shutting up the house if it made relief inaccessible. 



Horace Townsend. Esq., Examined. 



1204. I appear here as the representative of my part- 
ner, Mi\ Hussey. Weareagentsforalargeareain this divi- 
sion and up to thepresent we have been strongly in favour 
of amalgamation on the ground that the area taxed is so 
small that it must always be heavily rated. Of course 
our judgment is formed on that general basis. We 



have not gone into the statistics. The area is a very 
small one, and it has practically been always a highly 
rated union, and the probability is it will always be so. 
We are in favour of anything that would make a 
change, thinking that possibly any change would be an 
improvement, as it could not make us worse. 



Mr. Jeremiah Hegarty, examined. 



1205. Are you an elected guardian ?— - Yes. 

1206. Have you been long a guardian ? — No, I am 
rather a new guardian. This is my second year. 

1207. You have heard the proposal made as regards 
amalgamation ? — Last August when the matter was 
before this board they were unanimous, at that time 
I was one of the parties who was anxious for amalga- 
mation, and for this reason — it was stated plainly that 
the saving would be from 8<L to Is. in the £. I also 
asked our respected Chairman at the tune whether an 
hospital would be maintained here, and he was not 
then in a position to give that information, so when we 
had Mr. Doyle here last February I repeated my 
question, and he left that impression on my mind and 
on the mind of the whole board that there should be 
an hospital maintained here. The matter has caused 
me a good deal of consideration and anxiety since last 



August, first, because I represent a division which is 
about one-sixth of the rateable property of the 
union. 

1208. Which Electoral Division is that ? — Drishane, 
and of course the interests of the ratepayers there 
ought to be the foremost part of my consideration, and 
in addition to that, I may say that anything that 
would tend to lessen taxation in this union, provided 
it did not press unduly on the poor, would be a great 
relief to myself. I believe I may say I am the largest 
rated guardian in this union, and I pay a large amount 
of taxes in the union, so it would be a great relief to 
me if I saw that taxation could be reduced without 
pressing unduly on the poor. With this information 
before me I came to the conclusion that the very same 
staff of officers should be maintained in this house if 
we had to keep an hospital here, either for fever 
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patients or for the fever and infirm inmates of the 
union. The only officers we could dispense with would 
he either the master or clerk, the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress. I put down the saving to he effected 
by these reductions at .£150, that would reduce the 
establishment charges a very small item, and as regards 
that we would have to pay our proportion of the 
establishment charges of Killarney, Kantuck, and 
Macroom. Of course they should pay their share of 
the establishment charges here, so I saw that in the 
place of saving there would be a decided loss in that 
respect. I began to ask myself what would be saved 
by this amalgamation, and I proposed to my brother 
guardians here, “give me some tangible reason for 
breaking up the union.” If they could show me a 
large amount of saving without pressing on the poor 
I would go with them, but in the absence of that in- 
formation, which I thought they would be able to make 
out, I went teetotally against amalgamation. I may 
.say, and I say it advisedly in the presence of two of 
my principals, that a very large proportion of the 
constituency I represent have strongly urged me to 
oppose amalgamation, J heard a great deal about the 
ratepayers being in favour of this move, and I was 
prepared to see the country an, masse here to support it. 
I have taken statistics from the Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board for 1876, and, I have not 
alone confined my inquiries to that report, I have 
looked into two previous and two after reports of the 
same board as to the positions of the unions whose 
interests are involved. By the report ending Sept. 
1876, 1 find that Kanturk had in the workhouse 1,303 
paupers, with 904 persons on out-door relief, total 2,207 ; 
the collective number of days was 151,793 ; the 
average daily number of inmates in the house 
415 ; total cost of provisions and clothing £4,214 ; 
the weekly average cost was 3s. 10| d. \ the valuation 
of that union is £76,462. In Macroom the number 
of inmates in the house was 791, and on out-door 
relief 142, total 933 ; the collective number of days 
•82,355 ; average daily number of paupers in the 
house 225 ; total cost of provisions and clothing 
£1,928; weekly average cost 3s. 3^d. ; valuation 
£63,000. In Killarney the number of inmates in 
the house was 1,052 ; the number on out-door relief 
908, total 1,960; the collective number of days 
118,885 ; average daily number of paupers in the 
house 325 ; total cost of provisions and clothing 
£3,231 ; weekly average cost 3s. 9 \d. ; valuation 
£7 6,000. In Millstreet the number of. inmates in the 
house was 1,012, the number on out-door relief 366, 
total, 1,378 ; collective number of days, 95,002 ; 
average daily number of paupers in the house, 260, or 
40 daily more' than Macroom, while the collective 
number of days was 13,000 more than Macroom. The 
cost of clothing and provisions was £2,311, and the 
average cost 3s. 4§<2. The cost of our inmates is more 
than in Macroom. Their average is the lowest of the 
four unions, 3s. 3|<7., but if you take the average 
weekly cost of the three other unions you will find the 
average cost is about 5 d. under the average cost of the 
others. The valuation of Kanturk is £76,462 ; 
Macroom, £63,000 ; Millstreet, £27,847 ; and Kil- 
larney, £76,000. I come now to a very serious ques- 
tion, the parties interested who are desirous of amal- 
gamation say always, “ It is the staff of the house that 
is doing the whole thing.” Now, as to the poundage 
rate required for the establishment charges of the 
different workhouses, I find the poundage rate in 
Kanturk is 3§d!. ; Macroom 3d. ; Millstreet, 5£d. ; 
Killarney, 5 \d. That varies from your calculation, 
and is accounted for in this way : — The establishment 
charges are put down at £773 17s. 2d., but that is 
reduced this year under the heading of salaries by £80, 
and still further reduced by half the alaries out of the 
Parliamentary Grant, and half the medicines, and 
that would leave £624 17s. for the establishment 
charges this year and the year before. 5£d. in the 
£1 will produce £630, or a fraction, over what is 
required for the establishment charges. 



1209. Do you say there lias been a reduction of 
salaries'? — Yes, by about £80. We reduced the 
clerk’s salary about £60, and the master’s by £10, and 
the matron’s by £10. That is why there is a slight 
change. The poundage rate required for establishment 
charges in Killarney is 5 \d., and that is very little over 
what the establishment charges are in Macroom. If 
you transfer. these portions of this union to the three 
adjoining unions there will naturally be some increase 
in the establishment charges there, and without 
guaranteeing the accuracy of the calculation I say 
about three farthings in the £1. Some people say it 
would not be so much. That would make Kanturk 
4i-cZ. leaving the portion that would go to Kanturk to 
gain one penny in the £1 on the establishment charges. 
If I add three farthings to the Macroom charge that 
would make 3,f d., so that the portion to go to Macroom 
would gain a penny-three-farthings. If I add three 
farthings to the Killarney charge that would be 6 d., 
so that the portion to go to Killarney would actually 
lose . a half-penny by the transaction. I happen to 
belong to one of these unions, and I say the amount 
to be saved in this way would not warrant the 
guardians to recommend the breaking up of the union, 
and sending it to the neighbouring unions. I heard 
our vice-chairman say a while ago that at the time of 
these sheds, and the introduction of the union hei-e,that 
we had about 3,000 people here, and he stated soon 
afterwards that while the population had gone down 
pauperism did not go down to the same extent. He 
must have made some mistake for the two statements 
are perfectly inconsistent, for I find there are only 269 
paupers in the house, and that is very different from 
3,000 which he said before. Having that large 
number in the house, and seeing the class of people 
who would be affected by the change, I don’t think 
the chance of economising the rate by 1<Z. and 3s. id. 
in the two unions would justify this union in breaking 
up the establishment. 

1210. I see on the 25th February, 1878, there were 
350 in the house ? — I will come to that in a minute. 
I say that the miserable amount of saving to be 
effected on that head would not justify this board of 
guardians or the owners of property who are the 
parties actually more interested than the ratepayers 
themselves, for they pay half the rates. If I find in 
addition that guardians state as I know they did, that 
if you remove relief out of the reach of the poor you 
will certainly not have much pauperism in the union ; 
that is not a very philanthropic way of looking at the 
question ; that is no way of looking to the economy 
of the rates. I am a guardian, and am largely 
interested in the reduction of the rates, but I am 
bound first to be a guardian of the poor and after- 
wards a guardian of the ratepayers, and I believe I 
have given as much time to the affairs of tliis union 
as any man in the place. There is nothing that 
economy could recommend so far as I am con- 
cerned I have not done. I have a return here 
and it is certainly a very powerful argument 
I think on my side against amalgamation. It is 
for five years, from the 1st January, 1813; to the 
1st February, 187S. On the 1st January, 1873, we 
had 90 healthy inmates in the house, including young 
children who were healthy, 98 infirm, and 158 sick, 
making 256 sick and infirm, and showing that the 
house is altogether used by the sick and infirm — the 
very class they could not conveniently move about. 
In 1874 there were 21 healthy inmates, 81 infirm, and 
137 sick, making 218 sick and infirm ; in 1875 there 
were 107 healthy, 122 infirm, and 124 sick, making 
246 sick and infirm ; in 1876 there were 114 healthy, 
112 infirm, and 85 sick, making 197 sick and infirm ; 
in 1877 there were 98 healthy, 110 infirm, and 68 
sick, making 17S sick and infirm ; and in 187S there 
were 65 healthy, 139 infirm, and 92 sick, making 231 
sick and infirm. This shows that the healthy inmates 
are decreasing, while the infirm and sick are increasing. 
This may be used by my friends on the other side as an 
argument that that was the period of the year when 
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the house would be full because that was the time 
when want was most prevalent. But I take the 1st 
July in each year, and I find that whilst the healthy 
inmates have decreased, there is scarcely any diminu- 
tion in the sick and infirm — the very class that would 
require relief in this house. There was a very in- 
genious statement — of course I owe that to the clever- 
ness and ingenuity of my friend, Mr. Murphy — in tbs. 
resolution passed on the 28th February, asking for an 
inquiry. He said any portion of this union to be 
transferred would not be a bit further off than portions 
of the adjacent unions were at present from head- 
quarters. If he looks to the facts before him he will 
find that that was not an argument likely to have 
weight with the Commissioners. To compare a moun- 
tainous place like Williamstown, in the Ivanturk 
Union, to a populous place like Millstreet, that has 
not more than 1 to 50 in Millstreet, which is increas- 
ing every year in population and prosperty. A great 
deal of that is owing to Mr. Townsend here and the 
resident owners of property, who have done so much 
to improve the town, and therefore increase the popu- 
lation. I think it would be rather unfair to compare 
a place like this to a mountainous place, or a district 
union far away from accommodation. 

1211. Did you put your objection to that resolution 
on record ? — I did object to it in the same way as I 
do now, with statistics and that kind of thing. 

1212. Then you do not think it would be for the in- 
terests of the ratepayers that the union should be 
dissolved ? — I am totally against dissolution of the 
union, not only for the sake of the ratepayers, whose 
interests we are bound to look after, but in the in- 
terests of the poor. But let me put it to you in this 
way : if we had a bad epidemic, such as unfortunately 
we had this year, and if hospital accommodation was 
not within easy distance, what would be the result ? 

1213. Had you an epidemic this year? — We had a 
very bad one. The house was full of fever for a long 
time ; and in addition to that a great many of the rate- 
paying community availed themselves of the skilful 
treatment they received at the house, and in that way 



a great deal of the disease was phecked, and it left 
without any fatal case. 

1214. Mr. Haward contemplates having an hospital 
here. 

1215. What I understand that you wish to con- 
vey by your reference to the epidemic is that you 
consider an hospital here would be necessary 1 — -It 
could not be done without. It is absolutely indispen- 
sable that an hospital should be maintained, and 
if you had an hospital there should be the same stall 
and there would be no saving, while the change would 
entail fearful hardship on the poor who should be re- 
moved to the Killamey Union, and be taken a distance 
of 1 7 miles from the extreme end of the district. It 
would not be of advantage in the way of economy either. 
It would be morally impossible to get guardians to 
come here every week to look after the place, and 
what would be the consequences ? There might be a 
poor woman or a family go to the board for relief. The 
local guardians would not be there, and the board 
would have to go on the statement of the relieving 
officer, who, perhaps, would not know much about the 
case, and the district from which these parties came 
would be injured. 

1216. You mentioned, as one strong point of your 
case, that the distances from portions of the union 
proposed to be attached to Macroom are such that you 
think it would be a great hardship on the poor to have 
to attend at Macroom for admission or relief ? — Yes. 

1217. You also say the attendance of guardians 
would be bad? — Yes ; there is certainly nobody has 
more experience than I have. 

1218. The distance from Millstreet to Macroom 
would be too great, and the same objection applies if it 
was joined to Kanturk ? — The very same ; the fever 
patients might die on the road. 

1219. The distance from the extreme point being 
seventeen miles? — Yes. 

1220. Over a mountain road ? — It is a good public 
road. In winter is it bad ? Sometimes it is rugged 
enough in winter, and very inclement. It is one of 
the worst roads to travel over in winer. 



John Howard, Esq., re-examined. 



1221. Supposing your proposal to annex a large 
portion, if not the whole, of Millstreet to Kanturk, 
necessitated the enlargement of Kanturk Union 
Workhouse, and the erection of additional build- 
ings and extensive alterations, would you think it 
right that the Millstreet Union should bear the expense 
of such additional buildings or alterations ? — Certainly 
it should 

1222. While they have their buildings here and 
available ? — Of course, I don’t see any necessity for 
that. 



Richard Ashe, 

1225. Are you a guardian of the Macroom Union? 
— Yes. 

1226. You are deputed by the board of th at union to 
attend here ? — Yes ; but I am not able to give you any 
material evidence in addition to what has been given 
already. I believe the statistics of Mr. Hegarty are 
very nearly correct. The Macroom Board object very 
strongly to the amalgamation, principally on the ground 
of the very great expense it would entail on Macroom, 
in addition to its present rate for the support of the 
paupers that would be thrown upon it by the divisions 
added from Millstreet, if the proposal was carried out. 
I believe the proposal is to amalgamate with Macroom 
the divisions of Kilcorney, Coomlagrane, and Crinaloo. 
Well Crinaloo and Kilcorney were originally part of 
the Macroom Union, and we would not object to them, 
and we might agree to take them if it was found 
necessary. The distance of Macroom from them is not 
so great as it is from them to Millstreet, for there is 



1223. But should it arise ? — They ought to bear part 
of it, as they share the profits they should share the 
loss ; but such a contingency would never arise. 

1224. When you said that the population had gone 
down, but that pauperism had not, I suppose what 
you meant was that when the great distress was over, 
and the famine had passed away, and the district had 
returned to its normal condition, the population de- 
creased, but that pauperism did not decrease in pro- 
portion ? — Not to the benefit of the union at all events. 



Esq., examined. 

a short cut across the mountains by a capital road. If 
it was found necessary to carry out the proposal that 
might very well be done ; but if we get these two 
Millstreet divisions we would be saddled with an 
enormous amount of pauperism that has already 
swamped the Millstreet Union, and would add some 
3 cl. or 4(7. to our average rate. I don’t think that 
would be fair to the Macroom Union. I don’t think 
it would be fair to entail on the sick and infirm the 
necessity of going the additional distance from Mill- 
street to Macroom. In addition to that the Macroom 
Workhouse is, I understand, quite incapable of afford- 
ing the nacessary accommodation. Our medical officer, 
Dr. Crook, is here, and -will be able to give full infor- 
mation on that point, and give his reasons for stating, 
it. The house was originally built, I believe, to afford 
accommodation to a much greater number than are in 
it at present ; but from the alteration of times, and the 
necessity of affording relief to a different class of persons 
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now to what it was originally intended to accommo- 
date, it has become quite insufficient to afford any 
additional relief at present. These are the principal 
reasons why the Macroom Guardians object to the 
amalgamation. Our officers are here and they can 
give reasons for saying that the house is insufficient. 

1227. Did you say you would be swamped by the 



paupers from Kilcomey and Crinualoo ? — No ; Drishane 
and Coom'agrane. Before the building of this house 
we had portion of Kilcomey and Crinnaloo, the other 
portions belonged to Killarney and Kanturk, and I 
think the fairest way would be to resort back to the 
original status. 



MlELSTREET. 

Man 10. isis- 
Richard Ashe, 
Esq. 



Dr. Warren Crooke, examined. 



1228. You are medical officer of Macroom Union 
I believe ? — Yes. 

1 229. The statement made by the Deputy from your 
Union was to the effect that the Workhouse there, 
though constructed for a comparatively large number 
of inmates, would be incapable of taking into it the 
paupers that would be transferred from this union in 
the event of amalgamation taking place ? — Certainly. 

1230. Can you state why it would be insufficient 1 — 
It was constructed to accommodate able-bodied and 
sick and infirm in about equal proportions. That 
proportion has been altogether changed. We have 
very few able-bodied people now, and the accommoda- 
dation suitable tor them in high and lofty rooms, up 
stone stairs, is partly occupied, and these rooms would 
not be suitable for the sick and infirm. We have 
scarcely convenient accommodation for our own sick 
and infirm. We have some vacant rooms at the top 
of the house, but they are totally unfit for the sick 
and infirm. 



1231. Have you appropriated any portion of the 
able-bodied accommodation for the sick and infirm ? — 
We have. 

1232. Aiid having done that you could not now 
accommodate any more of those classes 1 — No. 

1233. In fact, the wants of your own union take all 
the room you have 1 — We want more room to 
accommodate the sick and infirm. 

1234. Do you think that the distance of the districts 
it is proposed to annex to your union, would be found 
objectionable ? — The distances the paupers have to 
come are most objectionable ; they are very great for 
fever and weak infirm cases, and even at present the 
distance from which they are brought to our Work- 
house is very objectable. 

1235. Mr. Crawford. — Even in your own union you 
think the sick suffer from the distance ? — Yes, they 
come from a long distance. 

1236. And you find it has an injurious effect on 
them ? — Certainly. 



Dr. Warren 
Crooke. 



Mr. Daniel Murphy, p.l.g., 

1237. I am deputed with two other Guardians to 
give the views of my union. 

1238. You have heard the proposal with regard to 
amalgamation, tell me what the views of your 
board are on the subject? — Yes, and our board think 
if they get thirteen electoral divisions they would not 
object, but if the division of Drishane and Coomlagrane 
are added we would object to them strongly. There 
are some other divisions which, if we got, we would 
not object to. 

1239. Those immediately adjoining which have no 
paupers ? — Yes. 

1240. Are you acquainted with the state of your 
house ? — I am. 

1241. Do you know the state of the hospital wards 
and infirm wards ? — I am not thoroughly acquainted 



Kanturk Union, examined. 

with them for the reason that recently one of your 
Commissioners was there and took statistics. 

1242. I wanted to know whether you could give 
evidence as to the state of your wards and the amount 
of accommodation available ?- -No, I could not. 

1243. Could either of the gentlemen who came with 
you do so ? — No. 

1 244. Then in short, Kanturk objects to amalgama- 
tion unless it gets a certain number of electoral 
divisions that are exactly adjoining it ? — Yes. 

1245. Could you name them? — I can. They are 
Cullen, Derragh, Doonasleen, Keale, Rathcool, and 
Skagh. 

1246. Is there anybody from Kanturk who could 
speak of the accommodation there ?— No. 



Mr. Daniel 
Murphy. 



Reverend Arthur Griffin, examined. 



1247. Do you attend with a deputation of rate- 
payers? — I attend, knowing the opinion of a great 
number of ratepayers with regard to the question. 

1248. You are a ratepayer yourself? — I am, and I 
haveformed a very strong opinion on the subject besides. 
If 1 could be convinced that taxation -would be con- 
siderably lessened in this union without serious detri 
ment to the poor I would be inclined, as a ratepayer, 
to vote for the amalgamation of this union with the 
Killarney, Kanturk, and Macroom Unions, but until 
these points are clearly proved I feel myself bound as 
ratepayer, parish priest, and chaplain to this workhouse 
to oppose any such step. That the rates would be con- 
siderably decreased I do not believe. That the hard- 
ships on the poor of the union would be immensely 
increased I am convinced. If this union is broken up 
I take for granted every officer connected with the 
union, with the exception of the dispensary doctors 
and relieving officers, would be entitled to compensa- 
tion for disturbance. This would amount to a large 
sum, and should be levied on the union I suppose. Are 
we to pay it all at once, or is it to be spread over a 
certain number of years ? In either case it would entail 
very heavy taxation. The transport of the sick poor 



from their homes to this workhouse, though miserably 
defective, is a small expense to the union, whereas the 
conveyance of these poor people to Killarney, Kanturk, 
and Macroom from distant townlands in this uniou 
would cost a considerable sum in the year. I shall 
leave to others more conversant than I am with sta- 
tistics to point out items that would increase taxation. 
But I may add that the guardians themselves would 
be very heavily taxed throughout the year by this 
change both as to time and money. At present it costs 
them little time and no money to attend here on board 
days as they are all near home, but if they have to go 
to Killarney, Kanturk, and Macroom they lose the 
entire day, and cannot make the journey without con- 
siderable expense ; aud I doubt they would be willing 
to sacrifice both. I am sure the consequence would be 
that after a short time we would have no representa- 
tion on these boards, and this would lead to serious 
inconvenience for the ratepayers and the poor. For 
the ratepayers, because guardians having no interest 
in the place could do as they liked with the taxation 
of this place ; for the poor, because they would have 
no one to represent their various cases, and therefore 
may get no relief, either indoor or outdoor. A great 
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improvement lias been, during tlie past few years, 
effected in tlie sanitary state of Mill-street, but if we 
were at the mercy of another board of guardians I fear 
little more would be done. As to the grave and serious 
injury inflicted on the poor by the change, anyone of 
a thinking mind must come to the conclusion that it 
would be simply outrageous ; but perhaps some guar- 
dians do not mind that if they could strike off a shil- 
ling in the pound on their valuation. I remarked to 
a guardian some time since, when there was question 
of this amalgamation, that it would be a dreadful hard- 
ship for poor people to go to either of these three towns 
for relief from some townlaud in this union, and what 
was his humane answer 1 “ Oh,” said he, “ that is just 
the very thing we want, the journey would be too long, 
and they would not go at all, and there would be a 
saving to the rates.” I was really astounded at this an- 
swer, and said in reply, “ Clearly in your eyes the poor 
are to starve if it saves a trifle from the rates, but the 
Poor-laws take a more humane view, and entitle the 
pauper to better treatment than you are inclined to 
extend to him.” This is a sample of what may occur 
if this amalgamation takes place. I said before that 
the transport of the sick poor to the workhouse is mi- 
serably bad ; they are brought in open carts, even in 
inclement weather, though Mr. Horsely, the inspector, 
stated here about a year ago that an ambulance should 
be provided for the purpose. Now, if this is a hard- 
ship on the poor, how much greater will it be if they 
have to travel in the same way to Killarney, Kanturk, 
and Macroom? We had an outbreak of typhus fever 
here during the spring and the hospital here was 
largely availed of, where I believe everyone recovered, 
under the able treatment of Dr. Leader, our late 
medical attendant. Would all these people consent to 
be removed fi'om their homes and taken to Killarney, 
Kanturk, and Macroom ? I say ten of them would 
not go, and the consequence would be a dreadful 
plague in the town and country, and loss of life. I 
may be again told that their not going would be a sav- 
ing to the rates. I deny it, for though hospital ex- 
penses may be saved, many families would be left 
without a father, and would eventually be thrown on 
the rates as a heavy burden. The doctor who so suc- 
cessfully brought all these poor people over the fever 
which attacked them will tell you that he could not 
expect the same success if he had to attend them in 
their own badly-ventilated or badly-kept houses or 
cabins. I heard someone say that an hospital should 



be kept open here even if this splitting up of the union 
takes place. If so, where is the saving ? Are not two 
thirds of the poor people in ihis house in the hospital 
or infirmary, and must not a staff be paid to attend 
this hospital ? The doctor, chaplain, matron, and nurses 
must be paid their salaries, and where then is to be 
the great saving? There is another matter which con- 
cernsus allin this business — the splitting up of the union 
would seriously damage our little town. Though we 
are paying heavy rates, nearly every shilling of the 
money is spent back in the town. Divide the union, 
and every shilling of our money will go to Killarney, 
Kanturk, and Macroom. I doubt very much if so much 
money is taken away from the town that landed pro- 
prietors would get the same smart rents they are get- 
ting at present from shopkeepers for the lands they 
hold adjacent to the town. Looking at it from every 
point of view, it appears to me the idea of amalgamat- 
ing this union with Killarney, Kanturk, and Macroom 
is mischievous, and would, if carried out, inflict most 
grievous injuries on the poor ot the district. With 
regard to the expenditure of this house I may say I 
have been chaplain here for the last five or six years, 
and I think, from my observation, a great deal of 
the large expenditure is entirely due to the mismanage- 
ment of the house ; and I have seen, as I have reported 
to the board on more tlip.n one occasion, as much waste 
in the shape of eggs and bread as would support the 
entire house for a day. I have seen heaps of bread 
over the heads of the people in the wards hardened 
with age, and not fit for use ; and I have seen eggs in 
heaps together over the heads of the patients, not used 
by them, and I believe afterwards taken down to the 
town and sold. I believe also there has been, in most 
instances, a most reckless expenditure in outdoor relief. 
I saw, about three or four years ago, one woman come 
into my church. She was from Mr. Howard’s district 
(he was not a guardian then), and she was decked out 
with ribbons, yet she was receiving outdoor relief. 

Mr. Howard ..— I was a guardian since the formation 
of the union. 

Rev. Mr. Griffin . — You were not a guardian then, 
for there were paid guardians at the time. 

1249. In saying that do you represent not 
merely your own opinion, but the opinion of a con- 
siderable body of ratepayers ? — I have been speaking 
to a great many ratepayers, and they all think that in 
the interests of the poor, even if they were to save a 
little themselves, it would not be fair. 



Mr. James 
Cooper. 



Mr. James Cooper examined. 



1250. Are you an ex-guardian of this union ? — Yes. 

1251. Have you any fact bearing on the proposal 
before us that you desire to communicate to us? — I 
have this one fact, which is a very tangible one, we are 
now saddled with a large population, and we should 
look to the interests of the poor first. I take Mr. 



Hegarty’s view. I was twenty-two years a guardian. 
I represented Drisbane for twenty-one years, and I say 
without premeditation that many a death would have 
occurred during that time, had I not been a guardian. 
The inquiry then closed. 



June 11, ] 873. 



Inquiry at Glennamaddy, County of Galway. — Tuesday, June 11, 1878. 

Before Major the Hon. ¥m. Le Poer Trench, r.e. (Chairman), Andrew Doyle, and Charles 
Sharman Crawford, Esquires. 



1252. This Commission as I presume you are 
all aware, gentlemen, in consequence of the cry for 
amalgamation throughout the country, lias been 
appointed to inquire into the question generally, to 
ascertain what grounds there are for the various appli- 
cations made for amalgamation. In August last, this 
union had queries sent to it, the same as were sent 
to all the unions. After considering them, the 
following resolutions appear to have been arrived at by 
vour board. On the 4th September last it was pro- 
posed by Mr. ¥m. Neary, seconded by Mr. Stephen 
J. M'Donagh and resolved— “ That the Glennamaddy 
“ Union Workhouse be amalgamated with the adjoining 



“ unions.” That was adopted, not unanimously, but by 
majority of 9 to 7. The answer to the query sent to ns 
with that resolution states : — “ The Guardians of Glen- 
“ namaddy Union consider it would be expedient to 
“ dissolve this Union and amalgamate it with Tuam, 
“ Castlerea, Roscommon, and Mount Bellew Unions, 
.“ the portions to be annexed to each of the adjoining 
“unions to be determined after consulting with the 
“ Commissioners.” There appears to have been a. 
second meeting held here in reference to this question 
on the 27th November, 1877, when the following 
resolution was proposed by Mr. Roe, seconded by Mr. 
M'Donagh and adopted unanimously : — “ That in the 
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“ event of this union being amalgamated with the 
“ adjoining unions, it will be necessary to discontinue 
“the Hospital attached to the Workhouse, and have 
“ the sick paupers therein removed to the respective 
“ unions to which they may be chargeable, and to dis- 
“ pose of the workhouse and grounds for the benefit of 
“ the union, and in the event of superannuation being 
“ granted to any of our officers that same be borne 
“jointly with unions with which we may amalgamate.” 
On the 22nd of January in this year the question was 



again before the Board, when it was proposed to rescind 
the resolution in favour of amalgamation. There was 
a very close division upon an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Martin M'Donnell and seconded by Mr. William 
Neary, to the effect “ that the resolution be not 
“ rescinded,” for on a poll being taken it appears that 
the amendment was only carried' by 7 to 6. The 
expressed opinion of this Board is still therefore in 
favour of amalgamation — 7 to 6 being the numbers 
last voting for it. 



Robert Glancv, Esq., j.p., examined. 



1253. Are you an Ex-officio or an Elected Guardian 
of this union ? — I am an Ex-officio Guardian of the 
Glennamaddy Union, and also a Guardian of the 
Castlerea Union. 

1254. Do you desire that this Unionshould be broken 
up and amalgamated with the adjoining unions ? — Yes. 

1255. Will you be good enough to say on what 
grounds? — It would be a saving. I am a ratepayer in 
both Unions — I pay rates in three divisions of Castlerea 
Union, and in three divisions of this Union ; and I 
find that the rates here are double what they are in 
Castlerea. 

1256. It is therefore with the view of effecting a 
saving of poor-rates that you desire amalgamation ? — 
Yes ; saving expenditure. I can give you an account 
of the rates in my divisions in both Unions for the 
last four year’s. 

1257. Please do so ? — Well, taking Castlerea first — in 
Ballynagar division in IS 74 the rate was 6 d. in the 
pound; in ’75, lid. 

1258. In the same division? — Yes. In ’76 it was 
lid., and in ’77,- 8 d. In Castlelean, in the same 
Union, it was in ’74, 6d. in the pound; in ’75, 
7 d. ; in ’76, 7d. ; and in ’77, Sd. In Ballyduff, in the 
same Union, it was in ’74, 6d. ; in ’75, 7d. ; in ’76, 
7 d. ; and in ’77, lid. Now in this Union, Glenna- 
maddy, the rates were — in Ballynakill, in ’74, 2s. in 
the pound; in ’75, ls.4d. ; in ’76, Is. 5 d. ; and in ’77, 
Is. 4d. In Creggs they were, in ’74, Is. Sd. ; in ’75, 
Is. 9d. ; in ’76, Is. 9d.; and in ’77, Is. Sd. And in 
Toberroe, they were, in ’74, 2s. 6d. ; in ’75, 2s.; in 
’76, Is. 5d. ; and in ’77, Is. 7 d. 

1259. Are you a ratepayer in all those divisions ? — 
Yes. 

1260. Have you a statement of the rates in the other 
divisions of these Unions ?— I don’t exactly understand 

1261. Ilaveyou any return of the relative expenditure 
of the various divisions of the two Unions ? — No. T 
only took what their respective cess was, not the ex- 
penditure. 

1262. Only the rating ? — The rating is all I took. I 
have not the valuation of either ; and I merely took 
those figures- as being concerned with the divisions I 
am interested in. 

1263. Is there a larger pauper population in these 
three electoral divisions you have named in Castlerea 
than in the three corresponding divisions of Glenna- 
maddy? — I would say in one of them, Ballynagar. 
There are a good many paupers getting both out-door 
relief and in the house, but not so many from the 
others. 

1264. To what cause do you attribute the difference 
in charge ? — One is a much larger Union, and we all 
know that when the establishment charges are spread 
over a larger area the cess will be less. 

1265. Do you know what the establishment charges 
in Castlerea are ? — I am not prepared exactly to say. 

1266. Can you say what they are in Glennamaddy? 
— No ; I did not look at that either. 

1267. Do you know, Mr. Glancy,that supposing this 
Union was amalgamated, two of the divisions you 
mention, Ballynakill and Creggs, would not go to 
Castlerea at all — that they would probably go to the 
Union of Roscommon ? Do you know how Roscom- 
mon stands ? — Not at present. At one time I was a 
cesspayer there too ; but I don’t think we would be 
better off there than in Castlerea. 



1268. But are not those divisions much nearer 
Roscommon than Castlerea ? — No ; on the con- 
trary, the whole of Ballynakill is nearer to 
Castlerea, and half of Creggs is nearer to Castlerea 
also. 

1269. Is Castlerea their market town? — It is the 
market town for all Ballynakill. 

1270. I think when I was here last some representa- 
tive ofthe property with which you are connected desired 
that Creggs, in the event of this Union being dissolved, 
should be attached to Roscommon ? - -The greater part 
of Creggs, you will find, is nearer to Castlerea than to 
Roscommon, or at all events as near, while Ballynakill 
is much nearer. 

1271. DO you know what the establishment charges 
are in any of these Unions? — No. 

1272. Do you attribute the difference in cost between 
your Glennamaddy electoral divisions and the Castlerea 
electoral divisions to the establishment charges? — Yes ; 
and to the higher price paid for different articles that 
are got here. 

1273. The higher prices paid here at Glennamaddy ? 
— Yes. Higher prices must be charged here, because 
there is more cartage on the goods. In Castlerea there 
is a railway station quite close to the Workhouse, and 
the result is, supplies may be got much cheaper there 
than here. 

1274. In fact, the contracts are obtained on better 
terms in Castlerea than here ? — Yes ; that must be. 

1275. Is it not the case that the difficulty in getting 
contracts taken here has been such that you have been 
obliged to get a guardian to supply milk? — Yes; I 
have been asked as a guardian to supply milk. There 
(document handed to Chairman) is a resolution I got 
some time ago on the subject. 

1276. Do you know the difference between the cost 
of maintenance here and in Castlerea? — No; I really 
did not look at it. 

1277. I have a return taken from the annual Report 
of the Local Government Board before me — are you 
aware what the average weekly cost per head of 
inmates in the Glennamaddy Workhouse is? — No. 

1278. I see here tliat it is 3s. Sd. for the year 1877 ; 
and in the same year for Castlerea I find it was 3s. 9 \d. 
and for Roscommon 4s. 3 \d. and for Tuarn, which 
is also interested in this question of amalgamation — 
4s. 2 \d. — so that altogether your cost of maintenance 
is lower here than in the unions with which you 
propose to amalgamate. 

1279. Assuming that proportion, or disproportion 
between expenditure to be correct, and it is taken from 
the official returns, would you still be of opinion that in 
the cost of “in” maintenance your divisions would 
save anything by a transfer to another union? — On 
those statistics one would say not. 

12S0. You take, we will say, three electoral divisions 
of one union and three electoral divisions of another 
and finding that the cost — the rating in the three 
electoral divisions in Castlerea is much lower than iu 
the three from this union, you calculate that the 
higher would be brought down to the level of the 
lower divisions by a transfer of those divisions? — -No, 
not to the lowest level exactly, but they would be 
brought lower. 

1281. Takingfor instanceone ofthe divisions — where 
you have a rating of l id. in the pound, how much of 
that lid., think you, would be saved by a transfer of 
that electoral division from this union to Castlerea 
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union ? — I really did not look into it that way — I 
should say fully 3 d. at all events. 

1282. Now, out of that lid, 8 d. was expended in 
relief to the poor and the establishment charges come 
to 3c?. — do you mean to say that the 8 d. which is 
given in relief to the poor would be less — is that your 
view of it, that there would be a saving in that portion 
of the expenditure which was relief to the poor 1 — I 
should say there must be some saving. 

1283. But would there be any saving in the relief to 
the poor 1 — Yes, if you get the contracts cheaper in 
one union than another there must be a saving. 

1284. Then the saving would be the difference 
between the costof maintenance hereand in Castlerea — 
that is if you had ten paupers here and ten in the Castle- 
rea union, the saving would be the difference in the cost 
of maintenancein the two establishments ? — No, because 
the establishment charges are spread over a larger area, 

1285. Leaving the establishment charges out of the 
question and taking so much of the expenditure as is 
paid for relief to the poor ? — There would be a saving 
— not a large saving — but there would be a saving if 
you get the supplies cheaper. 

1286. Have you any idea as to how much of that 
1 Id . — taking that as the expenditure of a particular 
electoral division — is for outdoor relief and how much 
for “indoor” maintenance? — I cannot say. 

1287. Or have you made any calculation or any 
inquiry as to the proportion which is establishment 
charges or the proportion that is relief to the poor ? — 
I made no calculations whatever. 

1288. But came generally to the conclusion that 
because the rating in a particular division is so much 
less, the transfer of other divisions to that union would 
effect a saving? — I have no doubt it would. 

1289. Is it not perfectly plain that the only saving 
that could be effected would be a saving in the establish- 
ment charges? — That is not the case if you get supplies 
cheaper in one union than in the other. 

1290. There would be also you think a saying in the 
cost of “ in” maintenance ? — Yes. 

1291. Do you know the difference between the cost 
of “ in” maintenance here and in Roscommon or in 
Castlerea? — I don’t know, but I think they get every- 
thing cheaper there. 

1292. (To the Master of the Workhouse). — What is 
the cost of maintenance in this Workhouse — food and 
clothing, without establishment charges ? — The average 
cost is 3s. 2d. (it was 3s. id. for the last week), and 
about 6c?. a week for clothing. 

1293. Included in that? — No, not included, that is 
simply the average cost of provisions, the hospital anil 
all. The cost in all is only 2s. 0 \d. 

1 294. Witness. — And you don’t suppose that the out- 
door relief, which is almost a fixed quantity iu these 
unions, could be diminished? — Not much, although I 
don’t think they give as much outdoor relief in Castle- 
rea as in this union. 

1295. Have you ever calculated how much of the 
union pauperism — of the pauperism not chargeable to a 
division, but to the whole union, would be thrown upon 
those electoral divisions that you would propose to 
transfer from this to Castlerea or Roscommon ? — I 
have never made such a calculation. 

1296. Are there any details or figures, Mr. Glaney, 
that satisfies you in your own mind that there would 
be a saving by amalgamation, more than the general 
impression that the rate for a particular division in one 



union being so much less than in a particular division 
of another union, that therefore by a transfer of the 
division from this union to the other you would save — 
you have made no calculation of how that would be 
effected at all? — No, except that I suppose the larger 
the union is the lower the rates must be. 

1297. You say that outdoor relief is less in 
Castlerea ? — Much, I think. 

1298. I find here, from the abstracts for the year end- 
ing the 25th March, 1877, that in the Glennamaddy 
union it was 2 <7 and in the other it was lie?. — that is 
the difference between, the two on the average over 
the union. 

1299. Four-fifths of a penny is the difference — that 
is not very much ? — I know tiie outdoor relief is very 
much increased for the last two or three years in 
Castlerea. 

1300. I have taken the year 1877? — There was a 
large increase in that year-. 

1301. Have you considered th e question of amalgam - 
ation from any other point of view than the ratepayer’s 
point of view — saving money? — No. 

1302. How would it affect the poor, think you ? — I 
cannot i?ee how it would affect them very much, except 
in the few divisions adjoining the workhouse here. 

1303. But the paupers of this immediate union would 
be much worse off for accommodation, would they not? 
— Those few divisions about here would be of course ; 
the paupers there would have more trouble and in- 
convenience going over to Castlerea or Mount Bellew ; 
but some of the other divisions are as near to these 
other unions as to this. I mean the outside divisions 
of Glennamaddy. 

1304. Would you think it desirable or necessary to 
keep up an hospital here ? — I don’t think it would be 
at all necessary. I think there should be conveyances 
for fever patients and for the infirm to Castlerea or 
the other unions. 

1305. The sick and the infirm and the people of this 
immediate neighbourhood requiring to be taken into 
hospital or the infirmary for infectious diseases, you 
think it would be just as well to carry them to Castle- 
rea as here? — For people in hospital it would be better 
to have them here of course. It is unpleasant to re- 
move people out of hospital. 

1306. Would you not think it more than unpleasant 
— something approaching inhumanity to compel that 
removal ? — I should say so. 

1307. Then don’t you think it would be necessary to 
keep up an hospital here of some sort? — It would be 
the humane way of looking at it. 

1308. From the pauper’s point of view it would be 
desirable to keep it up ; though from the ratepayer’s 
point of view it might be dispensed with. In the 
resolution that was sent to us it was suggested that if 
there was an amalgamation this house should be 
disposed of for the benefit of the union? — I was not 
present when that was passed. 

1309. The house, I suppose you are aware, is vested 
in the Local Government Board as trustees for the 
union, and is not the property of the guardians to 
dispose of? — 1 am. 

1310. So that they would not have the fund received 
from the sale of the house, if amalgamation was effected? 
— I am well aware of that fact. 

1311. In the event of this house being vacated, do 
you know of any use to which it could be turned ? — No. 



Mr. Maetin M'Donnell examined. 



1312. You are an elected guardian, are you not, of 
this union? — Yes. 

1313. And you are well acquainted with the working 
of the poor law ? — Yes. 

1314. You are aware that your board has passed a 
resolution (by 7 to 6 on the last division,) in favour of 
amalgamation ? — Ye3. 



1315. You are, I understand, in favour of amalgama- 
tion ? — I have been. 

1316. You say “you have been,” pray have you 
changed your mind on the subject?— I don’t know 
that I have changed my mind. 

1317. Then you are in favour of it? — Yes; it would 
be for the interest of some people, of course, that we 
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should continue this union; and for myself, personally, 
I don’t see that it would be a saving for mo to go to 
Castlerea to discharge the duties I have discharged 
here, but the results would be beneficial to the rate- 
payers, because there would be a very large saving. I 
have gone over the books, and my statistics ai'e these : 
I went on the principle that the saving I will mention 
would arise subject to the deductions that would be 
liable to turn up on amalgamation. The figure I laid 
down as the saving to this union was £985. 

1318. Per annum? — Yes ; they were based on this 
principle — The medical officer gets £50 a year for his 
attendance in this house ; the clerk gets £80 (these are 
charges to be dispensed with in the event of amalga- 
mation) ; the returning officer gets £10 ; the master's 
salary and rations we put at the figure of £80 ; the 
matron’s £55, that includes payment and rations ; the 
nurse £45 ; the porter £30 ; the chaplain £60 ; fuel 
and light, say £100 ; miscellaneous (as taken from the 
books, and that must in every such instance exist), 
half-yearly, £200. 

1319. Then for the whole year that is £400? — Yes. 

1320. Do you know what that is made up of?-— The 
books here can tell ; I will read the items separately, 
if you like. (Reads) — A donkey and man (yearly) for 
carrying milk here, £40 ; painting, (yearly) say, £25, 
that is only done once in three years, but it costs £25 
for each year as an average, and that gives you the figure 
•of £985. In round numbers you may say 7|</. in the 
pound ; and if my calculations are right, they apply in 
the same ratio to every union in Ireland. 

1321. What is the valuation of this union? — 

£31,870, but you must take this question of amal- 
gamation as a whole 

1322. We are now dealing with this union, and you 

had better stick to it. You state that your estimated 
saving is £985 ? — Yes, that is my estimated saving 
here annually ; in fact the whole of the establishment 
charges 

1323. And more, in fact. Will you give us the de- 
tails of the £400 exclusively miscellaneous chai-ges, the 
items you read out did not amount to £985 ? — I have 
them down correctly from the books, but it would 
take a long time to give you all the items. ( Reading 
from books.) Here you have Cullen for wine, 2s. ; 
Keogh, for pigs, £9 ; Carroll, for carriage on coal, 
£1 16s. ; Carroll, for railway freight, 4s. ; Clancy, 
milk for pigs, £1 17s. 6cZ. ; Coghlan, on account of 
•painting, £10 ; Coleman, wages and driver, £2— — : 

1324. Are these charges to maintenance or 
■establishment ? 

1325. The Clerk of Union (Mr. Edmond Smith). — A 
great number of them, nearly all, are establishment 
charges. 

1326. Witness. — Coleman again for driving, £2 15s.; 

"Coleman, wages and driver, £1 5s. 

1 327. Do you mean to say that the whole of the items 
you are reading now come under the head of miscel- 
laneous charges, and can be dispensed with ? — Yes, 
you don’t want them. 

1328. And do they amount to £400 a year ? — Yes, 
I took them out before, everyone of them, and they 
•come to £200 half-yearly. I only went into one half- 
year. Then there are law expenses, and some little 
things of that kind ; Keogh, farm expenses, £4, and 
then comes the salaries again. 

1329. But you are not to include the salaries again in 
these miscellaneous charges? — The salaries will, I 
•contend,, be saved by amalgamation. 

1330. But surely you cannot save them twice over — 
you have already put them down separately ? — I only 
-mention the items as I meet them in the books. 

1331. But they go, don’t they, to make up the £400 ? 
— No, that is exclusive of salaries. I gave you the 
salaries first, as I have them in the list before me. 
Then turbary and light and one thing and another 
we take at £100. But the salaries are entirely exclu- 
sive of these items, or these items are exclusive of the 
salaries. 
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1332. And the first salary you mentioned was the 
medical officer’s £50 a year? — Yes. 

1333. You would save the whole of that ? — I would 
say so. 

1334. And you would not have to contribute any 
portion of the salary of the medical officer of the union 
to which you would be transferred ? — That is a matter 
for future arrangement. 

1335. Does not your calculation assume that you 
would have to pay nothing for the medical officer of the 
new union into which you would be transferred ? — It 
assumes this, that in the whole, for this house, there 
would be a saving of £985, and that amounts to 7 %d. 
in the pound. Then, of course, we have to take our 
proportion of the augmented salaries of the other 
union. 

1336. Therefore if you add your proportion of the 
augmented salaries you must deduct it from that 
£985 ? — Precisely. 

1337. Then you would not have a saving of £985 ?— 
J ust so. I gave you the gross saving. 

1338. You could not have a saving of £985 if you 
must set on the other side of the account a certain 
proportion of the salaries of all the officers of the 
other union to which you would be transferred — a 
portion of the salaries of the medical officer, of the 
clerk, of the master, of the matron, and so forth? — 
Decidedly not. 

1339. And would not that reduce your £985 ? — It 
would, of course. I gave yoit the gross, not the net 
saving. 

1340. To how much would it reduce your £985 ? — 
I never calculated that. 

1341. You never considered that at all?— No, that is 
for the board to consider. 

1342. You said deliberately that it would save £985 
a year, and you admit that you must pay a proportion 
of the salaries of all those officers in the other union, 
but don’t deduct that from the £985 ?— Certainly not, 
I made out merely what answered my own purposes, 
and I left you and the board to make out the re- 
mainder. 

1343. That is evident enough — have you any further 
details to give us ? — Three of our Electoral Divisions 
would go into the Castlerea Union according to the 
arrangement discussed when the Hon. Major Trench 
was here before. 

1344. What three Electoral Divisions — would you 
mention the three please ? — Perhaps I am wrong in 
that. Of course we would have to take our proportion 
of the additional salaries paid to the officers in that 
other union. 

1345. But are you aware that you in putting down 
the saving at 7\d. in the pound cover the entire 
establishment charges of this union ?- — That would be 
the saving. 

1346. And, in fact, that is the entire establishment 
charge? — No, it is not — it is merely things we would 
not require in the future if we had amalgamation. 

1 347. What have you here that you would not require 
in another house? — We have nothing, but I take it 
for granted that the other houses to which we would be 
amalgamated have already their standing staff. 

1348. But about your miscellaneous charges, which of 
them would you not require there ? — You have them 
all existing there too. 

1349. Does not your miscellaneous charges include 
fuel ? — Yes, they do. 

1 350. Well, will you not require more fuel in another 
place if you have more cooking and more day and night 
rooms ? — I don’t suppose you will require a great deal 
more. All the peoplo we have in this house would be 
scattered over three or four others. 

1351. And hov.- many have we here ? — The Clerk of 
Union . — We had 137 last night. 

1352. What else inthe miscellaneous charges would 
you save — give me another item? — The Clerk. 

1353. He is included in the salaries to be saved ? — 
Well, I cannot mention the miscellaneous charges, but 
you have them here in the books. 

H 
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1354. You knoW'what exists here and what could be 
dispensed with — £400 is a very large sum to save in 
miscellaneous items? — But it is not the less true, 
and it is quite plain. If you get the Clerk to go over 
them he will make it all right I went over them my- 
self item by item. ; We would not want a donkey and 
cart for drawing milk at all events. 

[Clerk requested to go over the miscellaneous items 
in book.] 

1355. Is the donkey and cart used for any' other 
purpose than drawing milk — is it used to bring in sick 
paupers ? — I dare say it would be. 

1356. And would you not require a donkey and cart, 
or even a better conveyance to take your sick poor 
from this to Castlerea? — They have a conveyance at 
Castlerea, and at all the other unions, which would be 
plenty for us. 

1357. Do you think the drivers would be able to do 
the extra work without being paid for it? — No, but 
the proportion would be small on us all. 

1358. The £40 that you have put down for the 
donkey and man who carries in milk and sick paupers 
is put down independent of your miscellaneous charges? 
—Yes. 

1359. Your estimate of saving appears to be very 
strange. I will now refer you to your printed audited 
accounts. Are you aware what the amount of the 
establishment chax-ge was here for the half-year ending 
September, 76 ? — I think that is the one I took. 

1360. From these certified returns it appears to have 
been £389 11s. 6 d. Do you know what it was for 
the following half-year? — I took the miscellaneous 
charges at £200 a half-year and the rest becomes a 
fixed figure. 

1361. I have given you the establishment charges up 
to September, 76 : for the next half-year it was 
£347 7s. lid., or a total of £736 19s. 5 d. for the 
year, according to the audited accounts ? — Yes, that is 
about my figure too. 

1362. Now, do you know how much of that is repaid 
by Parliamentary Grant and not chargeable to the 
rates? — I don’t know — the Clerk had better answer 
that — I have not gone into the question. 

1363. Then, in fact, you don’t know what the 
establishment charges are? — Yes, I think I took them 
.out accurately. 

1 364. Do you know, for instance, who pays the salary 
of the Schoolmistress ? — The Consolidated Fund. 

1365. And half the Medical Officer’s salary ? — The 
same fund. 

1 366. Very well, deduct thoseitems, which amount to 
£50 and you will find that the establishment charge is 
£686 19s. 5 d., and that on the valuation of £31,870 
gives what poundage do you suppose — it gives a 
poundage of 5-Jd. ; that was your entire establish- 
ment charge for the year. Now, with those figures 
before you — taken from the audited accounts — will 
you show us how you make out that 7| cl. would be 
saved on establishment charges? — £985 I made it out 
on everything, and here (document produced) is my 
calculation, showing the salaries, fuel, light, miscel- 
laneous, and all that, taken from the books, and which 
I contend would all be saved. 

1367. Before you, go further, do you mean to say 
that no part of the salaries is included in the miscel- 
laneous ? — I do. 

1368. The clerk is taking it out now, but I see that 
the half-year’s salary of every officer is included in 
that account ?— That may be so, but I have not 
touched them. You may see them marked with a 
cross there, and I passed them over. I took long 
enough to see it before, and I now leave it to you. 

1369. Are we to understand distinctly from you that 
you did not calculate what portion of the salaries of 
officers you would have to bear in another union, 
suppose you were amalgamated ? — I did not. 

1370. Don’t you believe it would be quite fair to 
deduct from your £985 the proportion you would have 
to bear of the salaries of the officers of the new union? 
— I did not do so. 



1371. Don’t you think it would be fair to do that, 
when you say that £985 would be saved, isn’t it com 
trary to the fact inasmuch as you must have to pay 
your proportion of the salaries of the officers of the 
other union ? — I never considered the question other- 
wise than that there would be a saving here of £985. 

1372. But take the details of that. You say you 
save £50, the medical officer’s salary — that is his whole 
salary ? — Yes. 

1373. And if you have to pay a portion of the 
medical officer’s salary of the other union you will not 
save £50 ?— No. 

1374. Supposing' even you saved £900, establish- 
ment and other expenses in this union, how much 
would this particular union save exclusive of the other 
unions ? — Id!, in the pound on the valuation gives 
£133. 

1375. I want to know how much in the rating of 
this union do you suppose would be saved by the saving 
of that £900 ? — I will give you it as near- as I can do 
it. 

1376. Will you just state the amount if you please ? 
— I cannot do it unless I explain. 

1377. Give the amount first, and then explain after- 
wards ? — I should say 6d!. in the pound would be saved. 

1378. Don’t you know that that £900, if saved, 
would not be only saved to this union, but the saving 
would be spread over all the other unions with 
which it would be amalgamated. All would be 
gainers ? — They would. 

1379. Yery well, do you know what the valuation of 
this union, and all the other unions with which it is 
proposed to be amalgamated is ? — I never gave atten- 
tion to that question. 

1380. I can tell you. The valuation of the five 
unions, Glennamaddy, Mount Bellew, Roscommon, 
Tuam, and Castlerea, comes to £285,655, and lrf. in 
the pound on that valuation produces £1,190, so that 
your saving of £900 would be much under Id. in the 
pound over the whole area ? — Yery well, give us that 
f d. 

1381. The saving, spread over the whole area, you 
see, would be considerably under Id!, in the pound, 
even supposing that whole £985 to be saved ? — 
That is as far as the whole goes, but surely the 
saving won’t be in this isolated union only, and 
the other unions are to benefit by our saving we must 
also benefit by theirs. We want to save ourselves and 
not to go into the details of what \d. in the pound is 
in all the other unions round us. 

1382. As a matter of fact, with reference to the 
£400 per annum for “ miscellaneous” you were asked 
whether you had included in that the salaries which 
you had previously given separately, and you said not ? 
—As a matter of fact I included no salaries. 

The Cleric having examined the books states that 
the following salaries included in witness’s miscel- 
laneous item : — 

Officers’ Salaries — Yearly. 



Rev. Mr. O’Brien, . . . iGO 0 0 

Dr. Bodkin, . . . . 50 0 0 

The Clerk, . . • . SO 0 0 

The Master, . . • . 50 0 0 

The Matron, . • . 25 0 0 

The School Mistress, . . 25 0 0 

The Nurse . . . . 14 0 0 

The Porter, . . . . 14 0 0 

Believing Officer . . . 10 0 0 



£328 0 0 

1 383. And it would appear that the total amount of 
the miscellaneous in the ledger is £371, not £400 ?- - 
That is for the half-year. 

1384. And it includes salaries for the half-year 
amounting to £164 ? — -That may be. 

1385. And £164 out of £371 does not give a total of 
exactly £400 ? — I took my items out of the books, and 
there are. various things in the books besides — law, 
expenses, &c., that I took out. 

1386. It was on your motion that the Board arrived 
at the resolution in favour of amalgamation, was it on 
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your figures that they proceeded? — Well, we had two 
or three discussions on the subject, and the last day it 
was proposed to reject amalgamation, which was voted 
for before. 

1387. And I see you were the mover of the amend- 
ment in favour of amalgamation. Was it on your 
representations that the Board by a majority adopted 
it? — No; I think they arrived at it on their own 
opinion. 

1388. But it was moved byyou yourself, Mr. M’Don- 
nell, and seconded by Mr. Nearv, when you stated, I 
suppose, the figures you are now giving us ? — Yes, but 
I did not go into the miscellaneous that day. I don’t 
think we had so full a detail of the saving that was 
likely to arise. 

1389. But still it was on the representations you 
made that the proposition in favour of amalgamation 
was carried?— Just so. 

1390. Would you consider it necessary to keep an 
hospital here if the house was closed ? — No ; if you 
did that we would have no saving at all of any conse- 
quence. 

1391. If you kept anhospital here you would make 
no saving at all %— -No ; if you proposed keeping an 
hospital here I would vote for holding the union on as 
it stands. 

1392. And you think that in the interests of the 
poor the hospital could be dispensed with here ? — I do, 
I think the places about arc near enough to the other 
unions. 

1393. Are you a member of the visiting committee 
of this union? — I have been from time to time, and I 
have not attended to my duties well, I am sorry to say. 

1394. Do you know what the condition of affairs in 
the infirmary is ? — I always thought the condition of 
every part of the house admirable. 

1395. Have you recently been among the sick, or the 
aged and infirm people there ? — I have not. 

1396. Do you think if you went in and found some 
score of people there, whom it would be almost a 
cruelty to remove out of the place, you would not come 
to the conclusion that it was desirable to keep a place 
of refuge for them here or an hospital of some sort ? — 
I tell you fearlessly and truly if I thought it a cruelt 
to remove anyone from here I would not do it. 

1397. Well, considering that, have you ever made 
any inquiry amongst the people themselves, or asked 
the medical officer what he thought of removing these 
poor people from this house to Castlerea and Roscom- 
mon? — I have not. 

1398. I think if you had done so your opinion might 
have been different ? — Well, people become wedded to 
a place and never like to leave it, so the inmates are 
biased witnesses. 

1399. But in spite of that you would like to remove 
them. Do you think one consequence of extending 
the union in that way would be that you would be 
obliged to give more outdoor relief here? — I do not; 
we are very liberal in outdoor relief here already in- 
deed. 

1400. Yes, but don’tyou think you would have occa- 
sion to become still more liberal if the proposed amal- 
gamation was earned out? — If I was to express my 
own opinion I would willingly give more outdoor relief . 
tli an we generally give. • 

1401. More in quantity? — More in numbers, and in 



quantity too. We often fish for a salmon and take up 
a pinkeen, and I think if we gave more outdoor relief 
it would be reversing that order, and would save the 
rates in the end. 

1402. What is the average outdoor relief you give 
. here ? — I could not tell you that. 

1403. Does it exceed Is. 2 d. per head per week? — 
The clerk will tell you that. 

1404. On looking over the books I find that in the 
greater number of cases Is. is given, and in some cases 
1 s. Gd., but probably the average might be taken at 
Is. 2d. ; do you think Is. 2d. a week to a poor person 
to provide rent, clothing, food, and fuel is adequate 
relief? — I do not, and I was never an advocate for it, 
and never will be ; it is a poor thing to live on. 

1405. But still that is the average — Is. 2d. You are 
aware that there are a vast number of cases in which 
Is. a week outdoor relief is given ?— I am aware of it, 
and I think it is too little. 

1406. You think that too little?— I do. 

1407. Do you think, in point of fact, that the poor 
people who get that relief are compelled to beg to eke 
out their existence? — It ls only a subsidy in favour of 
begging — that is all. 

1408. Then, in fact, the outdoor relief of this union 
is subsidising mendicancy, as you put it? — The drift 
of my language would mean that ; but I may tell you 
that a poor person getting that Is. a week tries to eke 
out a miserable existence by it, and would rather eke 
out that existence with Is. than come in here no mat- 
ter how well you care them. I would .leave them where 
they are and give them more. 

1409. But outdoor relief is of such a character that 
an extension of the area of the union would be an ex- 
tension of the system ? — I don’t think it would tend 
that way at all, but if it did I don’t think we would 
be worse off. 

1410. It would be no detriment?— No; I. think it 
would be far better to extend the system a little than 
to have 137 people in this house, built to accommodate 
over 600 with officers, and incidental expenses in the 
same ratio. 

1411. Have you considered whether this house could 
be turned to any other purpose? — I never considered 
it, but I heai’d- it mooted that it was intended to use it 
as an auxiliary asylum for insane people, and that I 
think would be a boon to people ; at present a good 
many people have to come long distances to reach the 
county asylum, at Ballinasloe. This county is the 
largest in Ireland but one, and it is a long distance 
from Clifden to Ballinasloe, and if you had one in the 
centre of the province here — there is not one at all in 
Mayo — it would be of great use. 

1412. Has this Board of Guardians much sanitan' 
work to do 1 — It does all that is laid down for them. 

1413. And would you be satisfied to transfer the 
sanitary work of this union to Roscommon and Castle- 
rea ? — As, to the convenience of getting at these places, 
you could easily do it. 

1414. But what do you think the effect of that would 
be ; do you think the board at Castlerea or Roscommon 
could discharge the sanitary duties of .this immediate 
district 1 — I think they might do it as well as we do. 

1415. That is an equivocal kind of answer? — I was 
only answering according to my feelings. 



Mr. William Neary examined. 



1416. You are an elected guardian? — Yes, forBally- 
nakill Electoral Division. 

1417. And you were the seconder of the resolu tion of 
Mr. M'Donnell, which was carried, and, therefore, I 
presume you are in favour qf amalgamation ? — I am. 

1418. Be kind enough to state on what grounds? — 
Principally on the ground that there would be a saving 
to the union, which Mr. M'Donnell estimates at 7 d., 
but which you, Mr. Chairman, said, when down here, 
would be about 2^d. in the pound. 



1419. Have you gone into the figures yourself?— 
No. 

1420. I think you told me that Mr. M‘Donnell made 
the calculations on which you based your resolution ?— * 
Yes. 

1421. And it was in fact on the figures that he put 
forward at that time that you voted ? — Yes ; having in 
my own mind the usefulness of it. I gave it serious 
attention too. I thought could any hardship possible 

H 2 



Mr. William 
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arise to the poor, and I really did not see how they 
could. 

1422. You went on the grounds of economy ? — Yes ; 
without any. hardship to the paupers. 

1423. The idea that there would be a large saving 
was one ground, and your belief that it would inflict 
no hardship on the poor was the other ? — Yes ; that 
it would inflict no hardship on the poor, and that it 
would work a large benefit to the ratepayers. I think 
the area of this union is entirely too small for the 
establishment expenses incidental to it. 

1424. You belong to the Ballynagar Electoral 
Division ? — Yes. 

1425. Then supposing that division was sent to the 
Roscommon Union, would you still be in favour ot 
amalgamation ? — In principal I would, because there 
would be a saving in the other, and the greater number 
of the division ; but personally I would not, for I went 
in for sending it to Oastlerea Union to which, I believe, 
it formerly belonged. 

1426. Do you know what the rate of expenditure is 
in the Roscommon Union?— No ; I never went into 
the statistics of the surrounding unions at all. I took 
that from Mr. M'Donnell. 

1427. I may tell you that the average poundage ex- 
penditure in the Roscommon Union is Is. 10</., and 
here it is 1.?. 6£d. a year, the year ending Mai-ch, 1877 ; 
so that this union is 3 \cl. cheaper than Roscommon for 
that year?— I am not "at all anxious or ambitious to 
get into the Roscommon Union I may say, but I am 
for getting into Castlerea ; at the same time I would 
not be against amalgamation in principle, if I had to 
go into the Roscommon Board — in principle, though 
personally, I would gain nothing. 

1428. When I was here on the last occasion, 
you remember that so far from admitting the pos- 
sible saving as being 7f d. in the pound, as made 
out from Mr. M'Donnell, I showed you that there 
might be a saving— a possible saving— in the establish- 



ment charges of about 2d. ? — 2\d. is my recollection oi 
it. Independent of tnat, do you know what the 
average cost per head per week is of the pauper in- 
mates at Glennamaddy ? — Yes ; 3s. 8 d. ~ 

1429. And in Roscommon it is 4s. b^d .%— I never 
contemplated an amalgamation with Roscommon at all. 

1430. Then, assuming that the proposal introduced 
a transfer of your division to Roscommon, you would 
not be in favour of it?— I would, on principle, though 
I had to pay as much. One division should not stand 
in the way of benefitting the other seventeen of 
eighteen electoral divisions of the Union. 

1431. Have you considered whether the attendance 
of guardians, from say your division, would be as good 
if you were transferred to Roscommon, to look after 
the interests of the ratepayers, as it is here at present ? 
— I have ; and from my knowledge I think it would, 
and in the case of other divisions, much better than at 
present. For instance, the divisions that go into Ros- 
common or Castlerea, the gaurdians would go there 
rather than come here, because these are the market 
towns. 

1 432. Are you aware that thepossible savingof about 
2<f. in the pound, estimated when I was here before,' was 
exclusive of any provision for a hospital here? — I am, 
because I was against having an hospital. 

1433. Do you not think that it would be a hardship 
on the poor-, accustomed all their lives to come here 
for hospital treatment, to have to travel these con- 
siderable distances in search of relief? — No it would 
not be hard on the poor outside, and I think I had it 
from the doctor that no great hardship would arise to 
the sick. In fact, at present people have to come as 
far to this Workhouse as they would have to go to the 
other Unions, except in the case of the division in 
which the house stands. For instance, part of Bally- 
nagar and Cregg are nearer Roscommon and Castlerea 
than here. 



John Lloyd 
Bagot, Esq., 



Jons Lloyd Bagot, 

1434. Are you an ex-officio guardian of this Union ? 
— Yes. 

1435. Have you heard the proposal to amalgamate 
this Union with those surrounding it? — Yes. 

1436. Areyouinfavour of amalgamation? — Certainly. 

1437. On what grounds? — The great saving that 
would be effected in the management of the Union, by 
having it amalgamated with others. 

1438. Are you in favour of amalgamation on the 
ground of economy only l — That is one ground ; and the 
next is the impossibility, almost, of getting contracts 
here. We have to get meat from Dunmore, eight or nine 
miles from here, and very often it is nothing better 
than carrion. Another reason is that the guardians 
have no business here, except to attend the Board 
meetings. There is no market here. 

1439. Is not Glennamaddy a market town? — There 
is a small market here, but it is not the market town. 
In fact, there is no market in it except for eggs. 

1440. What is the market-day here? — Wednesday. 

1441. And the Board day is Tuesday? — Yes. 

1442. If the Board day was changed to Wednesday, 
would that not be an advantage?— No ; every day but 
Monday, I think, was tried. 

1443. Then it appears you are in favour of amalga- 
mation on three grounds — the saving, the difficulty of 
getting contracts here, and the difficulty of getting 
gaurdians to attend?— Yes ; often there is not a Board 
here at all. 

1444. Now, oil the head of saving, wliat saving do 
, you anticipate ?— I anticipate about the same as Mr. 

M'Donnell. 

1445. Do youadopthis figures? — Yes; I do. Further, 
I say that though the house is vested in the Local 
Government Board at present, it is for the benefit of the 
ratepayers. It is not their absolute property — they 
are only trustees for the ratepayers. 



Esq., O.P., examined. 

1446. Did this Union pay for this house? — I think 
we did. We had to pay in Roscommon, Castlerea, and 
Tuam, a large sum for their houses ; and I think you 
will find we have paid for this house. 

1447. Do you mean to say that the electorial divi- 
sions of those unions were called upon to pay their 
proportions when they left ? — Yes. 

1148. At the time this union was formed are you 
sure that you did not get credit from those unions on 
account of that? — We got some, but not the full pro- 
portion of our outlay. 

1449. Would you not have to pay the same amount 
back to them now that you got from them at that 
period in the event of amalgamation? — No, the wear 
and tear of the house would have to be taken into 
account. Then whatever this house and grounds 
brought the money would come to us. 

1450. You mentioned just now the difficulty of 
getting contracts here. Do you t hin k that the conse- 
quence would be that the cost of maintenance would 
bo cheaper elsewhere? — Yes. I know that only for 
the kindness of Mr. Clancy, and of the guardians we 
could get no milk here. We used to get milk here 
more than one-third water. 

1451. Notwithstanding your statement as to your 
difficulty iii obtaining contracts do you know what 
the Cost of maintenance in the adjoining unions is 
compared with the cost here ? — I heard it mentioned 
here before to-day, but I know that the Roscommon 
people treat the poor a great deal better than we do 
here. 

1452. You reside at Ballymoe, on the border of 
Castlerea Union — do you not? — No, at Aughrane.at 
present. My theory is that the small unions cannot 
afford to pay the necessary staff — it is too heavy a 
burden on the ratepayers. 
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1453. Your third objection was the difficulty of 
•retting guardians to attend here? — Yes. 

• B 1454. And in support of that objection you men- 
tioned that frequently there are no boards here? — 
Yes — frequently no board. 

- 1455. Is there any return showing the number of 
board days in the year on which there was no board? — 
The Cleric of the Union .— There were 3G meetings 
held during the year ending March, 1878, out of 52 
summoned, and in the previous year 39 out of 52. 

Witness . — And sometimes you will find there was 
only a quorum ; the consequence is that the business 
is badly done. 



1456. Would you keep up an hospital here, Mr. 
Bagot? — No, I think not. If fever or any epedemic 
broke out it would be easy to put up a temporary 
hospital, but a permanent one is not required. 

1457. Would you have no hospital to meet an 
accidental case of fever ? — I don’t see the necessity for 
one. 

1458. I don’t mean an epedemic, but say three or 
four cases breaking out? — No, I think not. I may 
say that the Ballymoe division, the extreme end, is 
within two miles of Castlerea, and it is eight miles 
from hero, and in place of coming here I would even 
go to Roscommon, though it is ten miles there. 



Glenkamaddt 
June ll, 1878. 

John Lloyd 
Bagot, Esq., 



Mr. M'Donnell re-examined. 



Mr.M-Donnell. 



1459. I beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to correct Mr. 
Bagot in one or two things. First of all I have seen 
as good meat here as in any workhouse in the Pro- 
vince, and certainly our mainteuanee here is lower 
than in other of the adjoining unions, as shown by 



the statistics you have quoted. That proves what I 
beg to state that our contracts here have been cheaper 
than in these other unions, and not as Mr. Bagot says 
higher. 



Dillon Hughes, 

1 460. Your are Vice-Chairman of this union? — Yes. 

1461. Andyouhave been a long time connected with 
the union, have you not?— Yes, since its formation. 

1462. You have heard this proposal to dissolve the 
union, and amalgamate it with those adjoining — are 
you in favour of that ? — No, I am not, I am against it. 

1463. Why are you against it ? — Because I think 
there would be no saving effected, and because I think 
it is only right that the men who have property in the 
county should come here and do their business, and 
-not be leaving it to other guardians elsewhere to do. 

1464. When you say that do you mean that repre- 
sentatives of property and the representatives of the 
ratepayers here would not be likely to attend at the 
other boards ? — I do, because I would be unlikely my- 
self -to go nearly as often if I had to go to Mountbel- 
lew. May be I would not go there once in three 
months. I object to the proposal also on the grounds 
of its being inconvenient for the removal of the poor ; 
it would be very much against the interests of the 
poor having them handed about to Castlerea, Mount- 
bellew, Tuara, and Roscommon, and I think they would 
not get the same attention in those places at all that 
they get here, or that they ought to get. I have seen 
how they were treated before in Castlerea. 

1465. Before the formation of this union ? — Yes. 

1406. Was there great inconvenience found there 

then? — Yes ; and numbers died from fever and pesti- 



Esq., examined. 

lence from the crowding of such a number of the poor 
people together. 

1467. I presume when you say that they died from 
pestilence that you allude to the famine period when 
the houses were very crowded ? — Yes. 

1 468. But now is there not plenty of vacant space ? 
— I dare say there is now, though I don’t know what 
the numbers are in Roscommon. 

1469. I doubt if your objection on the plea of over- 
crowding in the present instance would hold ; but 
as to the distances do you think they would be found 
inconvenient ?— Yes, and I don’t at all agree with Mr. 
M'Donnell’s statistics. He gives you the debtor ac- 
count, but not the credit side at all. He does not 
take inlo account either the proportion of salaries else- 
where which we would have to pay, or the retiring 
allowances which we would have to provide for in the 
case of amalgamation. 

1470. When you say “ retiring allowances” do yon 
mean superannuation ? — Yes, they should be superan- 
nuated, and the cost of keeping this house, which should 
be kept up in some way, even if there was no work- 
house, would amount to something. 

1471. When you say “kept up,” do you mean kept 
up for the benefit of the poor as an hospital ? — Yes, 
and if it was kept up as an hospital there could be no 
possibility of any saving. All the witnesses agree to 
•that, even Mr. M‘Donnell, when pushed to it. 



Dillon 

Hughes, Esq 



F. F. Cullen, Esq., examined. 



1472. Are you a guardian of this union? — Yes, I am 
' the deputy vice-chairman, and I entirely concur in Mr. 
Hughes’ observations. I may add that I would con- 
sider it very inhuman to dispense with the hospital 
here. I don’t think it could be done a ray with with- 
out very great injustice and hardship to the poor. 



1473. Do you think that by maintaining the hospital 
the union could otherwise be done away with ?— Of 
course it could, but that would be no saving to us. 
J474. Do you thiiik it would be a benefit?— No. 



James Browne, Es 

1475. You are a guardian of this union, are younot? 
— I am for the last twenty years or so. 

1476. You have heard or read of the proposal for 
amalgamation ? — Yes, I heard the proposal made. 

1477. Are you in favour of it? — No, I am in favour 
of the union remaining as it is. 

1478. Will you say on what grounds you have ar- 



p, j.p., examined. 

rived at that conclusion ? — Well, I don’t think that 
the estimate of those who go in for amalgamation 
would be realized. 

1479. Then you don’t think that economy would be 
the result of amalgamation ?— No, I don’t think it 
would at all, and in the interests of the poor I very 
much would prefer seeing the union remain as it is. 



James 

Browne, Esq., 
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OUSNNAMADDY 
■Time 111 1878. 

Mr. Patrick 
tenuedy. 



Mr. Patrick Ke 

1480. Are you an elected guardian of this union?— 
Yes. 

1481 Are you in favour of amalgamation? — Yes. 

1482. On what grounds ? — Well, you lead the people 

here to infer that we were influenced in voting for 
amalgamation from the figures Mr. M‘Donnell brought 
up, but that is not so. We had our own minds per- 
fectly made up, and when you were here before that 
was mentioned — before ever Mr. M'Donnell made out 
those details, for which we are very thankful to him. 
They are very creditable to him. Now, my simple 
opinion is this — the valuation of this union is too low 
to support a staff sufficient for the house 

1483. Be good enough to state concisely on what 

grounds you desire amalgamation. — Well, I tell you 
that it would bring about a great saving without any 
hardship to the poor. But the evidence taken to-day 
has tended to show that we are very inconsiderate with 
respect to the poor, and it is not right. There are no 
more humane or deserving guardians than those here 
— none who pay more attention to the wants of the 
poor 

1484. Have you any statement or evidence to submit 
bearing on the question before us? — Well, as I said, 
the valuation is too small, and the rates too low to take 
proper care of 130 paupers. The house was never made 
for that ; and then, if it is said that we want to disre- 
gard the wants of the poor, I must reply that that is 
not our intention at all. 

1485. Are you on the visiting committee of this house? 
— I have been — several times. 

1486. Then, I may inform you on my own part, and 
I think I may say on that of my Colleague, Mr. Doyle, 
who inspected the house with me, that it appeared to 
us that the management of your hospital and of the 
house generally was very good, and the inmates ap- 
pear to be in every way exceedingly well cared for. 
So far from any reflection being cast upon your hu- 
manity or consideration for the poor, it appears to us 
that the whole interior of the house is extremely well 
managed. 

1487. We ask you as we have asked other .witnesses 
what is your opinion as to the hardship, Or the 
reverse, of removing the poor from this house and the 
immediate neighbourhood to other and more remote 
workhouses ? — Anything that would be a hardship to 
them we would be the last to do ; but there are other 
things beyond that — the paupers in the house will not 
last for ever, and we must look into futurity. The 



iNNEDY examined. 

famino brought bad enough times to us, but we are to 
look forward. 

1488. Do you mean that the paupers who are in the 
house now have been here since the time of the fa- 
mine ? — No. 

1489. Butthattheliouse was created in consequence 
of the famine 1 — No, but that the paupers are created 
in consequence of the house and the famine. If the 
house was not here the paupers would not be so nu- 
merous. The house was built in a time of necessity, 
and now when there is no necessity the house should 
be done away with. It is all very well to say that if 
there was amalgamation it would inconvenience the 
poor hereabouts — that they would have too far to go 
to a workhouse, but they are inconvenienced just the 
same now in coming from the outskirts of our union 
here. 

1490. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that it 
would be as convenient for a sick person to go to 
Castlerea or Roscommon from this union as to come 
here ? — This district is not the whole union of Glenna- 
maddy. I say it would be nearer for the people of 
Ballynagar to go to Castlerea. In a general way the 
whole will be benefited by it, though those - just about 
this house won’t. 

1491. Then, would you be in favour of keeping up 
an hospital here? — No, certainly not. There is nothing 
to justify it, and people would rather go to the 
union hospital — they would be better cared. 

1 492. You don’t think that a detached hospital could 
be kept up here with efficiency ? — No ; it is the last 
thing we should think of. It is to be understood that 
there would be proper hospital accommodation, and 
comforts, and care in the other places. Here we are 
out of the world for comforts. Only that we got Mr. 
Glancy to oblige us we wouldn’t even have milk. Na- 
ture never intended this place for a workhouse, it is 
so out of the world. Besides, you have it now as plain 
as that two and two make four that the voice of this 
board is for amalgamation. 

1493. Seven to six voted for it on the last, occa- 
sion ? — Was not that a majority, and is not that 
enough. But don’t lead the other gentlemen who 
have the honour of coming with you, and who were 
not here before, to think that it was Mr. M'Donuell 
that inclined us by his figures and took our heads away ; 
we are all sure it would lead to a saving, and you 
admitted that yourself, as clear as light, the last time 
you were here. 



Mr. Patrick M. 
Morgan. 



Mr. Patrick M. 

1494. Are you an elected guardian of this Union ? — 
Yes, from the electoral division of Kilcroan. 

1495. And youhave heard the proposition to dissolve 
this union and amalgamate it? — Yes. 

1496. Are you in favour of that proposal ? — I am 
not. 

1497. State your reasons for opposing it? — I think 
it would be a great hardship on the poor, and a most 
inhuman thing to bring them to far distant unions 
while they could be well cared for here, as they are, 
and I think the saving would be very inconsiderable — 



Morgan examined. 

2d. in the pound at most, and even that very doubt- 
ful. 

1498. And as representing the ratepayers in your 
district, and the interests of the poor there, do you 
think they would desire to see amalgamation carried? — 
I think the poor ratepayers would have things remain 
as they are, but I think the large ratepayers — the land 
owners — would, perhaps, be for amalgamation. 

1499. In your electoral division? — Yes, because the 
majority of the poor are the friends of the poorer rate- 
payers. 
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July 56. 1ST?. 

Before Major the Hon. W. Le Poer Trench, r.e., Chairman; Andrew Doyle, Esq., and 
Charles Sharman Crawford, Esq., Commissioners. 



John Charles Kobertson. Esq,, m.d.. examined. 



1500. You are the Medical Superintendant of the 
Monaghan District Lunatic Asylum ? — I am. 

1501. How long have you been ? — Ten years. 

1502. In what position connected with lunacy, if 
any, had you been before you came to Monaghan ? — 
I was first Assistant Medical Officer of the Essex 
County Lunatic Asylum, after that of the Devon 
County Lunatic Asylum, and after that of the 
Hanwell Asylum. 

1503. And thence you came to Monaghan ? — Yes. 

1504. So that you have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in connexion with lunacy administration ? — 
About twenty-three years’ experience. 

1505. Has the Monaghan Lunatic Asylum been 
over-crowded since you have had charge of it? — Not 
yet, from the quantity of spare room we had originally. 

1506. The Monaghan Asylum was built for the pur- 
pose, I think, of relieving the Armagh Asylum ? — It 

*1507. It was supposed, was it not, when the 
Monaghan Asylum was built that the Armagh Asylum 
would be for many years at least, sufficient for that 
district ? — I suppose so ; but that is not within my 
knowledge. 

1508. The Monaghan Asylum is built in blocks, 
I think ? — Yes, in blocks. 

1509. What number is Monaghan Asylum capable 
of accommodating ? — At present it can accommodate 
414 bed patients. 

1510. Equally divided between males and females? — 
Very nearly, I think ; there may be fifteen beds more 
for the men. 

1511. Then we may put it at 214 for men and 200 
for women ? — Yes. 

1512. With sufficient accommodation for attendants 
in addition ? — Scarcely sufficient for attendants, but we 
could do with it. 

1513. There is a large proportion of the cases, is 
there not, in the Monaghan Asylum that are classed as 
incurable ? — Yes. 

1514. Can- you state about what proportion the 
incurable cases bear to the curable ? — N o, I could not 
state that accurately unless I had the returns before me. 

1515. However, you will be good enough, some time 
before our inquiry closes, to give us a statement of the 
numbers of the curable and incurable cases ? — Yes ; as 
far as my memory goes there are at present about 
twenty-five curable patients in the asylum. 

1516. Out of what total number ? — Out of 365. 

1517. You have 340 incurables and twenty-five 
curables ? — Yes. 

1518. Do you find that the presence of so large a 
class of incurables in the asylum impairs in any way the 
efficiency of the asylum as a curative establishment ? — 
Certainly. 

1519. Irrespective of the room taken up by the in- 
curable cases, are you of opinion that the presence of so 
many incurables in the asylum operates injuriously in 
preventing the efficient administration of the institu- 
tion as a curative establishment ? — I do. 

1520. Suppose there was accommodation provided 
elsewhere, of a character that would be satisfactory to 
you as a medical superintendant, for incurable chronic 
cases, would you see any objection to the removal of 
that large number of incurable cases from your asylum ? 
— None, provided a certain number of the chronic 
patients were left to assist in the working fo the 
asylum. 

1521. That is provided a certain number of useful 
patients were left to carry on the work of the asylum ? 

Yes. 

1522. How many do you think of the inmates of the 



asylum are at present usefully employed — begin with 
the men ? — Seventy. 

1523. Andthese seventy are incurable cases, ora large 
proportion of them ? — The greater proportion — more 
than four-fifths. 

1524. Are these seventy so employed from the neces- 
sities of your farm, or is their employment part of your 
curative system ? — It is part of my curative system, 
and furthermore the necessities of the asylum, the 
cleaning of the house, and so forth, requires it. 

1525. And if they were removed you would probably 
be unable to find amongst the other inmates of the 
house the means of carrying on your farm operations, 
and your domestic work in the house ? — That is so. 

1526. What proportion, can you form any idea, of 
these seventy would you be compelled to keep, as a 
working staff, let us call it ? — Fifty. 

1527. You would consider that in an asylum of that 
size it would be necessary to retain fifty harmless in- 
curable cases, that, except for their being retained for 
useful purposes in the asylum, might otherwise be re- 
moved to auxiliary asylums ? — Yes. 

1528. And of women, for laundry and household 
work, and so forth, have you any idea of what propor- 
tion you would require to retain ? — Well there is about 
the same number of women employed. 

1529. And the same remark with reference to their 
removal applies to women as to men? — Yes. 

1530. Your asylum at Monaghan is built on a dif- 
ferent system, is it not, from the ordinary run of 
District Lunatic Asylums ? — It is, being in blocks. 

1531. Do you think that the same proportions of in- 
curable patients for the services of the establishment 
would be necessary in the other asylums as in yours 
with its detached blocks ? — Yes. 

1532. Suppose the Monaghan Asylum was appro- 
priated exclusively as a curative establishment in 
addition to the curable patients, you would require to 
retain in the house 100 incurables for the purposes of 
the place? — Yes. 

1533. And that would leave accommodation for how 
many curable cases? — About 314. 

1534. Then putting it in round numbers you would 
have accommodation, leaving you a sufficient number 
to carry on the work of the establishment for 300 
curable lunatics in the house? — Yes. 

1535. The asylum could affordaccommodationfor300 
lunatics, retaining in the house a sufficient number out 
of the incurable class to carry on all the necessary 
works ? — Yes. 

1536. Now in dealing -with the incurable cases that 
might be removed from the asylum, would you be 
satisfied from what you know — taking the Monaghan 
Union as an illustration — to remove a certain pro- 
portion of these to an auxiliary asylum composed of 
the fever ward of the Monaghan Workhouse and the 
building which is known as the nursery, now which I 
think you have seen ? — Yes. 

1537. If these buildings were put into order by the 
architect of the department— Mr. Wilkinson— upon 
his plans, would you be satisfied that a certain number 
of those that would be removed from the Monaghan 
Asylum might be sent there ? — Yes. 

1538. That would be for one class, which I think in 
the returns you were good enough to furnish us with, 
would be class A? — Yes. 

1539. The chronic, harmless and quiet cases? — Yes. 

1540. In addition to them there is another class of 
cases that I think are regarded by the Medical 
Superintendents of asylums as requiring special care? 
— Yes. 
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1541. You know of course, Dr. Robertson, that there 
is power given to set apart certain asylums if neces- 
sary, for the Glassification of lunatics ? — I was not 
aware. 

1542. That is provided bv the 8th and 9th Vic. cap. 
107. I will read Section. 15 : — 

“Be it enacted that in order to provide tor the more effectual 
treatment of pauper lunatics bv a better classification of the same, 
it shall and may be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
Governor, or Governors of Ireland by and with the advice and 
consent of Her Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland, from time to 
time, and at all times whenever and so often as shall seem expedient 
to him or them so to do, to direct and order that any existing 
asylums, or additional buildings which may he made to existing 
asylums under the provisions of this Act shall and may be ex- 
clusively appropriated for the solo and exclusive reception, custody, 
and treatment of a particular class of the said pauper lunatics, 
distinguishable by the nature and character of the disease, and 
whether recent in its origin or chronic, or whether considered cur- 
able or incurable.” 

Referring to so much of the provisions it appears to 
have been contemplated that certain asylums might be 
set apart in Ireland for the detoution of chronic cases 
and certain other asylums set apart for the treatment 
of curable cases? — Yes. 

1543. Do you think it would be desirable to give 
effect to that provision of the Act by setting apart 
certain asylums in Ireland for chronic cases ? — I do. 

1544. Then suppose it was practicable to provide for 
the whole of the lunacy of Ireland in three classes of 
asylums — a certain number of district asylums as 
curative establishments, certain other asylums as places 
of detention for chronic incurable cases, and a third 
class auxiliary asylums composed of wings or portions 
of workhouses adapted for the purpose, do you think 
that that arrangement would meet the difficulty of 
providing from time to time for the great increase 
of lunacy which appears from the reports of the In- 
pectors of Lunacy? — I think it would meet it fully. 

1545. You are of opinion that it would meet it fully? 
—Yes. 

1546. Have you any reason to think, that by making 
additional room in the district asylums means might 
be afforded for the treatment of paying patients of a 
class between the wealthy who are able to send to 
private asylums and the poor who are removed into 
district asylums ? — I have. 

1547. And that that would in fact be a great boon to 
a large class of people who are at present without any 
means of providing for the treatment of members of 
their families who are lunatics ? — It would be a great 
boon, much the same as in Scotland where that is 
ckrried out in the Royal asylums. 

1548. You think the practice that exists in Scotland 
might be advantageously extended to Ireland for the 
treatment of such a class ? — With certain modifica- 

1549. What modifications would you suggest ? — I 
would limit such accommodation to the poorer middle 
classes. 

1550. The classes who might pay probably the bare 
cost of maintenance, or a little above it? — About A1 
a week or sO — not more than cover every expense. 

1551. Have you many of the class of pay ing patients 
in your asylum ? — Five. 

1552. Does any difficulty attend the admission of 
patients of this class? — Considerable difficulty and 
delay is experienced in admitting pay patients— 
especially acute cases. In the first instance the 
forms when .perfected arc submitted to the Board of 
Governors, who meet but once a month, and the 
admission approved by them, then the form has to be 
forwarded to the Inspector’s office for their approval, 
and when returned to the Resident Medical Superin- 
tendent, approved, he can then notify the patient’s 
friends, that the lunatic can be admitted. 

1553. If the case is acute and urgent, can he be 
admitted provisionally or must he wait the approval 
of the Board and Inspectors He can be admitted 
provisionally, but then there is some trouble in making 
the friends fill up the forms agreeing to pay the sum 
stipulated. ' 



1554. Have you any experience of the extent to 
which idiotey, as distinguished from lunacy, exists in 
the asylums in Ireland? — Merely judging from 
Monaghan asylum — I have no other experience. 

1555. Do you think if an asylum like Monaghan was 
set apart as a curative establishment, that it would be 
possible to retain a portion of it for the education and 
treatment of idiots? — Yes, being built in blocks, it 
would. 

1 556. And suppose that architectural and structural 
arrangements could be made for the purpose in other 
asylums do you think that it would be possible to 
extend that arrangement to other asylums as well? — 
Yes — but not to all asylums. 

1557. To curative asylums ? — Not to all curative 
asylums I think, for idiots are so few. 

1558. But you think if a census of the idiot 
population, who are amenable to educational influences, 
could be got that it would be desirable to make 
provision — be the extent of the provision more or less 
according to the number - — that it would be desirable 
to make provision in the curative establishments for 
their treatment and education? — Yes. 

1559. Your asylum is managed as are all the asylums* 
in Ireland, by a Board of Governors? — It is. 

1560. How - many are thereon the Board ? — Thirty- 
three. 

1561. Are they very regular in their attendance at 
your monthly meetings ? — Latterly they have been — I 
may say, yes. 

1562. Is tire asylum regularly visited ? — It is not. 

1563. Isn’t there a provision, made in the regulations 
of the Privy Council for the regular visiting of the 
asylums by the visitors ? — There is. 

1564. Is that in your asylum, asl believe it ls in most 
others, a form which is really not observed ? — About 
six times in the year the place is visited — I don’t know 
how to answer the question. 

1565. Are the visitors from among the Governors ? 
—Yes. 

1566. The rule of the Privy Council is, I believe, that 
the asylum shall be visited a certain number of times 
by the Governors, and that visiting you say is not 
regular? — No. 

1567. May we take it that in your asylum the visiting 
is, without being what would he called a thorough 
examination of the establishment, yet useful, as it 
gives persons an opportunity of making complaints if 
they have any to make and enable the visitors to see 
whether the house is in proper order or not ?— Yes. 

156S. How - frequently is your asylum visited by the 
Inspectors of Lunacy ? — Quarterly. 

1569. Is it an associated visit ? — No, a. single visit. 

1570. Is notice given of the intention to visit or is the 
visit made unexpectedly ? — Sometimes notice is given, 
but it is oftener unexpectedly. 

1571. Are you satisfied with the mode of appointing 
officers — subordinate officers or officials in Lunatic 
Asylums ? — I am not. 

1572. The subordinate officers are appointed by tlr; 
Governors ? — They are. 

1573. And what do you think is the objection to the 
appointment of such officials by the Governors ? — The 
officials consider themselves independent of the 
control of the responsible officers — the medical super- 
intendents — to a great extent. 

1574. And you are of opinion that they ought to 
be absolutely responsible to him as lie is responsible 
for the management of the house ? — I am. 

1575. Do you think that the selection and appoint- 
ment of the warders and servants ought to be left with 
the Medical Superintendent, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Governors ? — I am. 

1576. Practically is that the case in your asylum ? — 
It is. 

1577. The Governors of your asylum, we take it, re- 
cognize the expediency of leaving these appointments 
in your hands, and practically do leave them in -your 
hands ? — Yes. 

1578. But if they took th„ appointment into their 
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own hands, you probably would apprehend that some 
inconvenience would arise from the selection of persons 
less efficient than you would appoint yourself ? — Yes. 

1579. Have you ever known any inconvenience to 
arise, on account of the present system of appointing 
subordinate officers 1 — No, but I think it might. 

1580. In the auxiliary that are proposed in connexion 
with workhouses, looking to the classes of inmates that 
would be removed from the asylums and from the dif- 
ferent workhouses, what proportion of attendants would 
you say it would be desirable to have in those auxiliary 
asylums! — Very much would depend upon the struc- 
tural arrangement of the buildings, but I should say 
one in thirty would be sufficient. 

1581. You think that where there were sixty inmates 
that two attendants would be sufficient ? — If it was 
one ward — yes. 

1582. Do you mean one associated ward? — Yes. 

1583. For 60. beds? — Yes — one ward for 60. 

1584. But suppose there were four associated wards 
so arranged that there might be an attendants room 
between each two, and say two day-rooms or even one 
day-room, do you then think that one in thirty would 
be sufficient for that class?— It would, but less attend- 
ants than one in 30 could not superintend the sanitary 
arrangements, &c. 

1585. Assisted by a certain number of the best con- 
ducted paupers from the workhouse ? — If the)' were to 
get the help of well conditioned paupers from the 
workhouses, then one nurse could take charge of more 
patients. I really think that one man could take charge 
of the number I mentioned but certainly no more. 

1586. Say that one warder for thirty and that the 
warder should get the assistance of a couple of paupers, 
men of good character, capable of doing a moderate 
amount of work — that would be sufficient? — That 
could be done. 

1587. In the suggestion that is implied in the 
questions that have been put to you, it is contem- 
plated that a certain number of lunatics should 
be removed from the curative district asylums to 
the intermediate asylums and also to workhouse 
asylums — do you think that it would be beneficial, 
or that it would be otherwise if the control of the 
whole lunacy department was divided between two 
authorities ? — I think it would be highly inconvenient. 

1588. You think it would be highly inconvenient ? — 
Highly inconvenient. 

1589. You think without noticing what the autho- 
rity might be, that the whole lunacy administration 
ought to be under one department? — Most certainly. 

1590. You are strongly of that opinion ? — Strongly. 

1591. Do you agree with an opinion that was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Nugent in a communication made by 
him, that great inconvenience and conflict of authority 
would arise if there were two authorities having the 
control of lunacy ? — I do. 

1592. What are the arrangements now with reference 
to retiring allowances of all classes connected with 
ldnatic asylums? — They are under the Civil Service 
Act — I forget which Act it is, and they must serve 10 
years before service can count; after that the pension 
is at the rate of one-sixtieth per annum of their 
whole service, with allowances considered. 

1593. That is to say, an officer who has served nine 
years and from any cause other than misconduct, 
retires from the service ; is obliged to leave the ser- 
vice, we will say from illness, accident or incapacity, 
would not be entitled to a pension ? — That is so. 

1594. Do you think that that is, as far as it goes, a 
hardship ? — Not so much that, because I think there 
ought to be a limit to service before a man is entitled 
to a pension, but a gratuity might be given in such a 
case. 

1595. You think that it ought to be within the dis- 
cretion of the Governors, to give a gratuity in such a 
case? — Yes, furthermore the Medical Superintendent 
being appointed when he is of full age ; sometimes not 
till he .is thirty or thirty-five, his pension begins to 



count at that age, whereas the Civil Service men begin 
.at eighteen or twenty : when they enter, and there is ./ 
no clause by which a certain number of years could be ^ 
added to our service. i;< 

1596. Do I understand you to say that the pension 
of a Medical Superintendent commences, not from the 
period of his service but from a certain year of his 
age? — No, from the pei-iod of his service but he is 
rarely appointed until he is elderly. 

1597. But if it happened that a man was appointed 
at 23, the fact of his being so young would make no 
difference in the calculation of his pension subsequently? 
—No. 



Duitr.ii*. 



1598. Then I gather from what you say that you 
think the medical superintendants of asylums being 
professional men, that when they have served a period 
that would entitle them to retire, they should have 
added on to their term of service a certain number of 
years, as in the case of certain other servants in the 
public service ? — Yes. 

1599. For instance, a barrister being in the public 
service in England, if he retires from certain employ- 
ments, is entitled to have seven years added on to the 

' period of his service — that is what you mean? — Yes. 

1600. You think that a similar arrangement should 
be made with reference to the medical superintendants 
of asylums in Ireland ? — Yes ; and that they should 
be put upon the same footing as the second-class civil 
servants. 

1601. And that their whole period of service should 
count, no matter how changed about ? — It should. 

1602. At present if a medical superintendaut is in 
one asylum and appointed to another, he looses the 
advantage, does he not, of his service in the previous 
appointment? — He does. 

1603. And if a man has served twenty years in one 
asylum, and is promoted to another, that twenty years 
is left out of the period of his service in calculations for 
a pension? — It is. 

1604. And you think that that is an obvious injustice 
that ought to lie removed ? — It ought to be removed, 
certainly. 

1605. And the service be regarded as a continuing 
service in the public service, and not in a particular 
asylum ? — Exactly so. 

1606. And the reason of all this is that you are 
county officers and not servants of the crown, or rather 
members of the civil service ? — Yes ; we receive our 
appointment from the Loi’d Lieutenant, and are paid 
by the county or counties. 

1607. What is the general mode of admission to a 
lunatic asylum ? — There are two modes. One mode is ' 
upon a house form, application being made to the 
superiniendant to forward one to the friends of the 
patient : the other is where the relatives, or some per- 
son, makes an information, or declaration before two 
magistrates that the lunatic is dangerous. Then he is 
committed upon warrant as a dangerous lunatic. 

1608. Is that power of admitting upon a magistrate’s 
warrant one, that within your knowledge, is very 
much abused ; when I say abused, I mean is it one 
under which cases that are really not dangerous are 
admitted as dangerous ? — A few have been, not many. 

1609. It is alleged in the reports of the lunacy in- 
spectors — the annual reports — that several asylums 
that are named have become over crowded in conse- 
quence of thenumber of harmless lunatics that have been 
sent as dangerous, when in point of fact they are not 
dangerous, and not lit subjects at all for asylum treat- 
ment ? — That has not been my experience. I look upon 
that act as a very valuable one, because through it I 
have been enabled to get patients in a more recent 
stage of insanity — patients that otherwise, I think, 
friends would have detained longer at home. 

1610. Patients in an earlier stage? — Yes. 

1611. Upon the other hand does it not give a facility 
to friends to send in as dangerous lunatics, ‘o occupy 
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tlie place of curable cases, persons who are really not 
dangerous, and not susceptible of curative treatment ? 
— It does. I have had two or three such cases sent to 
my asylum. 

1612. Is it not a fact that the friends of lunatics, 
committed by the magistrates as dangerous lunatics 
enter into no engagement for their removal when cured 
and cannot be called upon to contribute to their sup’ 
port ? — Yes, it is so, and cannot be called upon to con- 
tribute to their support if capable ; but should the 
patient become quiet and be considered not dangerous, 
the Board of Governors can order the patient to be 
discharged, though still insane ; reference was made on 
this subject to the inspectors, and the opinion of the 
law officers obtained regarding it. 

1613. Let me refer you to a passage or two m the 
report of the Inspectors of Lunacy to illustrate what 
I mean. This is one of many observations to the 
same effect. Speaking of a particular asylum the 
Inspectors say : — ' 

“The resident physician justly complains of the undue 
advantage taken by parties in forcing a class of patients into the 
asylum under committal warrants, well knowing that in such cases 
admission cannot be refused and that many of them are more 
suited for workhouses, thus not only adding to the overcrowded 
state of the house, but occupying the room of urgent and suitable 

That passage conveys a complaint in that particular 
case that is repeated over and over again of other asy- 
lums — but that is not within your experience ? — No. 

1614. In that same asylum in the report for 1870, 
the Inspectors say, that of the thirty-nine persons 
committed as dangerous lunatics during the year, a 
considerable number are returned as tranquil and 
unsuitable ? — That has not been my experience. 



1615. Here is a passage referring to another 
asylum : — 

“ The house is estimated to contain 596 patients, whereas upon 
the 31st of December there were actually in it 687, or 91 over the 
proper number, the daily average for the year being 661 or 65 
beyond the prescribed limit. We consequently took occasion to 
observe that were the admissions suitable cases, though it was to be 
regretted there was not space sufficient for them, -no reasonable 
objection could be raised, but upon finding that the crowded state 
of the asylum arose from the indiscriminate committal of dangerous 
lunatics so called, be they blind, dumb or debilitated by old age, 
without proper inquiry, we felt it incumbent upon us to complain 
against this monopoly as it were of accommodation, tending as it 
did to exclude legitimate cases.” 

There are many other passages to the same effect in 
the reports ot the Inspectors, but that is not your 
experience ? — No, the number of cases that are un- 
suitable, being sent to Monaghan asylum under that 
Act are very few indeed. 

1616. And probably to that care upon the part of 
the magistrates may be ascribed the fact that your 
asylum is not over-crowded at present? — Yery 
possibly. 

1617. Having regard to the number of lunatics 
returned by the constabulary in the return which was 
published in the annual reports of the Inspector's of 
Lunacy, do you believe that there are a considerable 
number of lunatics at large who might bo advan- 
tageously removed into asylums ? — Oh ! yes. 

161S. As an illustration of that you were good 
enough to send to us some time ago the particulars of 
one case that came within your own knowledge ? — I 
did. 

1619. And we may refer to that correspondence 
which you have furnished us with, and annex it as 
part of your evidence? — Yes. 



Dr.GeorgoWm. 

Hatcliell. 



George William Hatchf.ll, Esq., m.d., examined. 



1620. How long nave you been in your present posi- 
tion as inspector of lunatic asylums ?— I was appointed 
on the 24th June, 1857. 

1621. And during the period of your service you 
have had the best means of knowing the condition of 
lunatic asylums ? — Certainly. 

1622. Has there been a constant and continuous 
overcrowding of the asylums within your experience ? 
— In some — most of them, certainly. They are always 
crying out for more room and additional accommoda- 

.tion, and there have been additional asylums built 
consequently within that time. 

1623. In consequence of the overcrowding?- — Yes. 

1624. Has this overcrowdiug been of chronic, and 
probably incurable cases ? — I think they have accumu- 
lated. That is a question often put to me by 
professional men and outsiders, as to the increase of 
lunacy. Lunacy appears to increase more than it 
really does, inasmuch as it accumulates ; it doesn’t 
kill in the same way as other diseases. I should say 
to a certain extent exempts them from other diseases, 
and, although there be many cures, still it accumulates, 
and eventually an asylum becomes overcrowded. 

1625. With incurables ? — Yes. 1 

1626. Would you say that as much as 70 or 75 per 
cent, of the inmates of an asylum at any one time are 
classed as probably incurable ? — Well, I would ; it 
comes very nearly to that. 

1627. I think that is the result of the statement in 
vour.annual reports ? — Yes. I think something about 
two-thirds. 

1628. I think it has been frequently stated in the 
reports at about two-thirds ? — I think that comes within 
the number. 

1629. The approximate number? — That I should 
say would be about the number. 



1630. The crowding by such cases is alleged to inter- 
fere very much with the efficiency of the asylums as 
curative establishments. Have you any doubt about 
that? — None in the world. 

1631. That a consequence of the asylums being 
crowded with chronic and probably incurable cases is 
to impair their efficiency in curable cases ? — I think it 
does, because it causes crowding in the curable cases, 
which is very injurious. For instance, put, a number 
of refractory and curable cases into a ward at the same 
time, that is injurious. Limerick was a particular 
instance of that. There there are the worst refractory 
patients I ever saw anywhere, because they are over- 
crowded with acute curable cases. Of course then they 
become refractory. 

1632. And has it the effect of distracting the atten- 
tion of the medical superintendent ? — It prevents him 
concentrating his curative powers on curable cases. 

1633. And in that respect it impairs the efficiency? 
— Of the entire establishment. 

1634. From your experience, what suggestion would 
you make with the view to relieve the asylums from 
the burden of the incurable or probably incurable 
cases? — Well, you know that is a question one has 
been thinking over many years, and it is in a nutshell. 
Make an establishment apart from the curable cases 
for the treatment of the incurable cases. Whether 
you make that in immediate proximity, and in addition 
to the lunatic asylums, or convert other establishments, 
it should be done. 

1635. The suggestion has been frequently made as we 
gather from one of your reports to provide separate 
establishments for the incurable cases?— -Yes. 

1636. Have you formed any decided opinion yourself 
as to whether it would be better to increase the asy- 
lums, or take advantage of vacant space in other 
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institutions ? — That becomes a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. One -would be expensive and 
the other not. It is a nice question to say the case 
that is curable and the case that is not curable, 
because people have been cured long after they were 
given up as incurable, but I don’t think an establish- 
ment set apart for apparently incurable cases prevents 
a man being cured if proper management is used. 
Then, if you were to ask me which was the more per 
feet of the two arrangements to make, I would be dis- 
posed to say an establishment built for the purpose of 
these incurable cases in the proximity of the lunatic 
asylum, and placed under the same supervision. 

1637. Or under similar supervision! — Yes, under 
similar : the same would be too much perhaps. 

1638. One gathers from you that there is a difference 
in the character of the lunatics who are probably 
incurable, that there are some hopelessly demented, 
and others that might be supposed to offer some 
reasonable grounds for hope?— Some never have a 
min d and others have a diseased mind. 

1639. Congenital idiots ?— Yes, and those who were 
born without a mind. 

1640. You know the character generally speaking 
oi the lunatic inmates of workhouses? — I do. 

1641. Would it be in your opinion desirable to collect 
from the several workhouses of certain districts all that 
class, and deal with them there in considerable numbers 
instead of having them scattered in two’s and three’s 
through asylums, and dealing with the matter as to 
workhouses only for many reasons. ."From your know- 
ledge of the workhouses you have no difficulty in assen- 
ting to the opinion expressed by the Commissioners of 
1856 that the condition of lunatics in workhouses is 
most unsatisfactory? — I think so. In the first place 
you see them placed at the end of a long passage with a 
fire-place, and then you have the dark ill-ventilated 
cells, where generally two of them are in a space that 
ought not to have more than one certainly, and they 
are on the diet of the house which is very objection- 
able in cases ; then they are in charge of paupers ; 
there is no paid person in charge except the master 
and matron ; there is no other paid person in the 
house. 

1642. Are you not under some misapprehension 
about that ? — In some cases I know they are paid — in 
Derry and Belfast I believe they are paid. 

1643. There is no objection to have them paid where 
there is a sufficient number to justify their being paid? 
— I know they are, paid in this way: “Have you 
charge of these lunatics ? ” — “ Yes, sir;” and if a woman 
is there, I say : “ You should give her better diet,” and 
I find she does get better diet, and if there is a man 
he gets tobacco, but I don’t call that paying. 

1644. But in wages many of them ? — Oh yes, I know 
some are paid. 

1645. Bearing in mind the condition of these people 
as yon represent them, do you not think it would be 
desirable to take them out of the workhouse info some 
other building ? — I think it would be most desirable. 

1646. You think that would be a great improve- 
ment? — Most certainly. 

1 647. Have the inspectors of lunacy, ever recommen- 
ded that, or taken any steps to see whether such an 
arrangement could be carried out ? — Well, I think, 
yes ; at one time I think it was recommended by the 
inspectors to take the poor-house at Corrofin so far 
back as Mr. Cardwell’s time as chief secretary, and- 1 
remember Sir Alfred Power coming up with myself and 
colleague, and discussing with the chief secretary on the 
subject, and it ended in Sir A. Power convincing the 
chief secretary that the Corrofin workhouse could not 
be given up for the purpose. 

1648. Has the fact ever been brought to the notice of 
the inspectors that there is a good deal of unoccupied 
space in many of the workhouses ? — I am aware of 
the fact that workhouses capable of accommodating 
800 or 1,000 people, have not 200 in them, and it is a 
great waste of space that would be better occupied. 

1649. Have the inspectors ever made any attempt to 



induce .the Government to appropriate that space? — I Dubi, in. 

don’t think so. July 25, 187*. 

1650. Do you think that space could in certain cases j) r . George 

be appropriated ? — Most assuredly I do. \ym. iiateliell. 

1651. Look, for example, at this drawing (map pro- 
duced) ; here is a sketch of what might be done in 
Oughterard. The pink coloured lines would be the 
place appropriated with the adjoining yards for luna- 
tics ?— I understand that perfectly. 

1652. Well, suppose that that building could be set 
apart for a certain number of lunatics in the Oughterard 
Workhouse, and suppose that there was a sufficient 
staff of attendants ; that the day-room was sufficient, 
that the airing ground was sufficient, that the super- 
vision was sufficient, would you have any hesitation in 
recommending a certain number of harmless and pro- 
bably incurable lunatics in asylums to be removed there 
and associated with the same class of the inmates from 
Workhouses? — Ho, because if they were taken the 
same care of as if they were left in the asylum, I don’t . 
see any reason why they should not be removed. 

1653. We should not speak of having the same care, 
but of the care they would require ? — Suitable arrange- 
ments made for their care. 

1654. As Dr. Nugent expresses it — their “ creature 
comforts ” attended to ? — Yes, with a wash-house and 
other requisites. 

1655. Have you any hesitation in saying that a large 
per-centage of the probably incurable cases from 
asylumscouid be associated with the workhouse luna- 
tics or imbeciles in an establishment of that sort ? — ^ 
think not, because they are pretty much of the same 
class. 

16-56. There is anotherclass described as a little above 
them ; not absolutely of the “ probably incurable ” class, 
and yet not proper subjects for a curative establish- 
ment ; would you think it desirable to have some in- 
termediate asylum between that and the curative 
establishment ? — How, there are a great many incur- 
ables that I don’t look upon as completely demented ; 
they are very quiet and orderly, and useful in the 
asylums. These are people, I think, it would be as 
well to leave in the asylums. 

1657. For useful purposes ? — Y es. 

1658. A sufficient number of th.em ? — Such as the In- 
stitution would require, otherwise you would have to 
go in for paid labour. 

1659. That is not exactly the class I refer to? — I 
think I know what youmean. W e have got a low class of 
lunatics thoroughly demented — the incurable lunatic. 

How, you want an incurable lunatic of a higher class 
— of a higher order of intellect, and you ask me then 
would an intermediate establishment be desirable ; and 
I answer you I don’t think it would be required. 

1660. You think that the workhouse asylum, that is 
the ^inappropriate portion of the workhouse — the wings 
of the house ; detached hospitals and sheds, that could 
all very well be appropriated for the purpose would be 
quite adequate in point of accommodation for the re- 
ception of that class ? — I would not be disposed to mix 
that class with the other class we have been talking of. 

1661. Then it was that class we have been talking of 
that I want to know whether you would suggest any 
class of building for them 1 — -I think it would be 
desirable. 

1662. Would you think it practicable from what you 
know of the asylums and the arrangements, and the 
proportions of different classes in certain asylums to 
give up, say one asylum or two in a district for that 
class, and convert another into a curative hospital for 
the district ? — At first sight that looks right, but when 
you come to look at the working of it I am afraid it 
would not work satisfactorily. In the first place it 
would remove the curative hospital too great a distance 
from parts of its own district. 

1663. Would it necessarily be so — as an illustration 
take Maryborough.- Suppose you were to convert it 
into an asylum for curables, and to draft all the incur 
ables from that asylum to, let us say, the nearest ad- 
jacent asylum ? — Kilkenny would be the nearest. 

• I 2 
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Dun Li A 166-1. Well, take Kilkenny as an example, — as an 1675. Well, you would have the means of doing that 

Juli' is, 1STS. asylum for incurable cases. Send the whole of the in- in these asylums if they were appropriated for the pur- 

' — curable cases from Maryborough to Kilkenny, and the pose? — I would. I don’t see any decided objection. J 

Wii^H uclioll whole of the curable cases from Kilkenny to Mary- am only raising these little apparent difficulties in order 

borough, would there be any difficulty about that ar- that we may thrash the subject thoroughly, I would 

ran cement? — The only thing is that violent curable rather do that than ride off by saying, “Oh, doit; 

cases would have a longer distance to travel than in there’s no difficulty will arise,” and then have these 

the present district. Whereas mad people in Kilkenny, difficulties arising afterwards. 

instead of being sent direct to the asylum, have to come 1676. And we are, I’m sure, much obliged to you; 
all the way into Maryborough, and I think in that way the first difficulty you suggested was rather one of senti- 

I would be afraid to try to take away the curative idea ment — the feeling of the medical superintendents, that 

out of any of these asylums — that is to convert them they would feel their status was lowered, that the 

into incurable hospitals. medical superintendent of one of these asylums would 

1665. Would there be any difficulty about removing be in fact an inferior officer to the one in charge of the 

the chronic cases, dismissing the idea of their being curative establishment? — I think he would consider 
any curable cases there, from Kilkenny to Maryborough he was selected in consequence of being thought so. 
and the incurable cases from Maryborough to Kilkenny? 1677. If it so happened that the particular asylum 

There would be no difficulty. The only difficulty, I selected was obviously selected on other grounds — was 

think, is that an asylum of its character — incurable — selected for its suitablility and arrangement ? — I cer- 
would be objectionable. It would be a slur on the tainly would not select them on account of their 
medical officer to get all the incurable cases — and to medical officers, let that be clearly understood. 

trust one man, to all appearances, and not another, 1678. Are the other difficulties local ? — Yes. 
would annoy them. I think all the medical officers 1679. For instance, take Armagh. You were very 
of the place would object to it, but I don’t know anxious to make some improvement there. . I don’t 
that they would. know whether you have made them ? — There was a 

1666. Apart from the feelings of the officers, if you step towards it. 

had to begin da novo, and had all these asylums to deal 1 680. Take then such an asylum as Monaghan. Sup- 
witli, what then ? — There would be less difficulty then, pose you made that a curative establish ment, sending tire 

1667. Would there be any difficulty then 1— Well, “probably incurable” from Armagh to Monaghan, 
you could appoint men, then, and they would know Armagh Asylum being an old building, inferior in its 

» what they were taking. structural arrangements, I daresay you would consent 

1668. Is it simply out of deference to the opinion of to the enlargement of Armagh with reluctance? — I 

the medical man 1 you speak ? — When you come to originally thought it would be better to take it down 
adopt an improved system, I would not allow anything altogether, and to build an asylum in a better site ; it 
to stand in the way of it. is surrounded by buildings, and is close to the town 

1669. Apart from the feelings’of the medical man, do and railway. 

you think that would be an improved system ; it is a 1681. But, having it there, don’t you think that, as 
classification of lunatics ? — I cleai-ly see it. an illustration of what is meant, it would be desirable 

1670. Alreadyyou have 75percent. of that class in to make that asylum receive the overflow of Monaghan? 

the asylums. Every asylum is virtually, according to — That is my opinion. 

the reports of the inspectors, a place of detention 1682. That is one illustration. Would you see any 
rather than a hospital, and, according to the evidence difficulty about that arrangement ? — -No. 

that we have already received, its efficiency as a cura- 1683. And if you had Armagh Workhouse, which is 
tive asylum is impaired. The question then is, capable of accommodating a considerable number of 
whether, by bringing all the cases of one class or tire class we first spoke of, and the Armagh Asylum, 
character together, you could not have a better estab- which is capable of accommodating a large number of 
lishment and more economical ? — I don’t see how you the other cases, because there are very few of the 
could diminish the staff of the existing asylums. curable’’ cases in Armagh, and if they were sent to 

1671. That is another consideration ; if it could be Monaghan would it not be beneficial to the district ? — 
proved tfrere is no pecuniary advantage in doing it, of It would. 

course it would fall to the ground? — I don’t see any 1684. And ultimately effect probably a considerable 
objection in principle to it. saving in other large asylums ? — It would probably 

1672. Except the objection that it would beestablish- save the enlargement of Armagh Asylum, which 
in" an inferior class of asylums ? — It would, and it otherwise will be enlarged, provided the building there 
would be establishing a fact which does not exist — be carried out. 

that that class of person we speak of is incurable ; and 1685. But, appljingthatto the whole country, don’t 
if a medical man gets that into his mind he will make you think that if that scheme was carried out it would 
no attempt to cure ; he would say, “ I am left in charge ,for a very considerable time obviate the necessity of in- 
of incurable people, and I take no trouble about them.” creasing the asylum buildings throughout the country? 

1673. Would it not put a medical man on his mettle — Certainly ; if we confine ourselves to the poor-houses 

to try whether he could not cure where it was sup- alone I think it would, and it would make the super- 
posed they were incurable? — That kind of rivalry vision much easier so far as the inspectors are con- 
might do if they were to gain anything by it. cerned. 

1674. Let us hope they would be influenced by higher 1686. But suppose, on a careful calculation of the 

motives than that. Apart from that you have indi- number of the various classes to be accommodated, it 
cated already that you have three classes to deal with, was found that sufficient accommodation could hardly 
First, the workhouse lunatics, two other classes still be found in poor-houses, probably for four-fifths or less 
in asylums, and in order to preserve the asylums than that, still there would be’ a number, it would be 
as curative establishments and to avoid the neees- almost necessary and certainly desirable to provide for 
sity of constant increase in buildings for incurable in the asylums — don’t you think a certain number of 
cases, virtually you would remove that class to an the asylum's could be given up for that purpose ? — I 
intermediate asylum ; they would not necessarily think so, because the curable cases in asylums are 
be incurable, but they are a type of case that don’t small in number, and one large asylum like Monaghan 
require the same care as in the curative establish- would hold a large number. 

ments ? — Well, they require the same care, but 1687. It would hold the cases of the district ? — It 
perhaps not the same vigilance or the same anxiety would, and so with Omagh and Derry ; that would be 
that acute curable cases would, but then I think they the upper, middle, and lower classes. Tire middle class 
require the same attention and the same watching as which calls for the inferior asylums as to buildings 
to the moment they became getting better so as to and sites, the upper class being the curable cases, 
follow it up. which are to be kept where there is plenty of land and 
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plenty of room. The locality would necessarily be as 
a matter of course of importance ; that would be tlfe 
first thing. 

1688. Take Richmond asylum, that is a very large 
building, capable of accommodating a very large 
number? — There are over 1,000 in Richmond Asylum 
now. 

1689. Of that 1,000 there are 60 per cent, of incur- 
able, and you could appropriate an asylum within easy 
distance in point of time, or such a distance as Carlow 
(although Carlow might, perhaps, be considered too 
good an asylum to appropriate for the purpose), and 
suppose you could send a number of the incurable 
cases to the workhouse, the middle class to Carlow, 
and preserve Dublin for curative cases alone, don’t 
you think that would be a great improvement on the 
existing system ? — I do. 

1690. Do you see any practical difficulty in carrying 

that out — suppose a certain number could be provided 
for in the workhouse, do you see any difficulty in 
providing for what yon designate the middle class by 
appropriating one or more asylums for the purpose ? 
— No. Mullingar is almost too good a place for 

our middle class, at the same time it would be the 
nearest relief to that class. Then Carlow would be 
the next in the neighbourhood, although it is not in 
the district. 

1691. Still the Lord Lieutenant has power to make 
a district ? — Yes. 

1692. Do you think the advantage, suppose you 
looked at it from the point of view that suggested this 
question, would be sufficient to justify the legislation 
with the view to such classification of asylums ? — "Well, 
if it is right to do it, it is right to get power to do it. 

1693. Well, that is putting the question in another 
way. Do you think it a sufficient improvement to 
ask for power to do it ? — I think it is. 

1694. That is simply an illustration. It has never 
suggested itself to the inspectors to make such a district 
themselves? — No ; it never suggested itself to me, 
and I don’t think I ever heard Dr. Nugent say so. 

1695. The suggestion has always taken the form of 
enlarging the asylum ? — Yes. 

1696. Wherever you have an asylum crowded with 
chronic cases, instead of suggesting any other mode of 
relief the suggestion of the inspectors has been always 
to increase the asylums ? — We make the same division 
of patients — first, second, and third ; upper, middle, 
and lower — in the asylums, which you want to make 
by the separate buildings. 

1697. In point of fact, are you able to make that 
classification? — We are able to do so, because we keep 
voilent acute cases very nearly together, and quiet 
cases pretty well together, and then we keep these low 
idiots (epileptic) together. 

1698. That is the classification of accommodation. Is 
there any classification that affects the expenditure — 
any classification of diet ? — No ; they all cost the same. 
The only classification is the classification of rooms. 

1699. Buttheclassification that affects the ratepayer^ 
is not considered at all ? — No ; it can’t be considered. 

1700. Curable cases are of necessity mixed with the 
others? — Yes; because they are fewer in number, 
and it is not easy to discover the curable at once. 

1701. Several of the districts were broken up within 
your time ? — Yes ; for instance, Carlow was separated 
from Wexford, and Letterkenny from Derry. 

1702. Practically, was there much inconvenience 
otherwise than the inconvenience of overcrowding 
befo'-e the district was broken up ? — That was all. 

1703. Your duty as inspector involves the visiting 
of all asylums four times a year ? — Yes — that is, within 
the last three, years. 

1704. And it also involves the duty of visiting all 
the workhouses? — Yes. 

1705. But on going into the number, we see that 
these are not in point of fact visited ? — No ; except some 
of the principal ones. Sometimes I find it is a waste of 
time and money, going to look at two or three patients 
and taking three or four days to do it. 



1706. Still, would it not be important in the case of 
two or three in a remote workhouse to visit them and 
see their condition ? — No doubt, and that is the way I 
have satisfied myself. I have done a turn of duty 
with the view of laying the ground for such an altera- 
tion of their condition, as is indicated in the questions 
put — whether it would not be necessary to visit them, 
to see whether those in some of the remote work- 
houses were in a condition that no humane persons 
would allow them to remain in longer than they could 
help— don’t you think visiting necessary ? — Ye^; and 
I have often said to the master — “ What a pity these 
people could not be put together and looked after, 
instead of being huddled up here, and stowed away 
somewhere else, and no care at all, except that they 
are fed, and generally not too well fed, and clothes 
put on them.” 

1707. Suppose the asylums — taking Richmond 
Asylum as an illustration— were relieved from thegreat 
mass of incurable cases, do you think any advantage 
might be derived from the lower and middle class being 
taken in as paying patients — the people who would be 
able to pay ? — Most decidedly. It would make room 
in the curative hospital or asylum. 

1708. Don’t you think that that would be an object 
to bear in mind in any alteration suggested — that 
accommodation might be afforded for a class of patients 
for whom there is no asylum now ? — I think that 
would be a great boon. 

1709. You think the advantage that would be con- 
ferred on the class of poor people who might pay a 
small sum, but who yet are unable to pay the sum 
they are required to pay in private asylums, would go 
to relieve the burden of the incurable cases ? — Yes ; 
and most of these cases are acute curable cases. There 
are very few incurable cases among them ; and we 
learn that from private asylums, and from that of Lucan 
Spa Asylum, which is a sort of intermediate pay asylum, 
and if there was a branch asylum thrown open for 
that class a number of cases might be sent in the 
earlier stages. I think it would 'be most desirable. 

I think an asylum set apart for such cases, and 
made Governmental, would be the right thing to 
do. 

1710. Would not a portion of an asylum, say portion 
of Richmond asylum, or a block of the asylum we were 
speaking of (Monaghan) do ? — There is a kind of ob- 
jection among that class of poor respectable people who 
could not pay as much as a private asylum wants, to 
send them to a pauper asylum, and these people have 
told me so themselves. I don’t say it is a well-founded 
objection, for if a man or woman becomes mad they 
don’t know where they are until they become well or 
convalescent. 

1711. The idea of pauperism has very much disap- 

peared in connection with asylums in Ireland ?— Very 
much so. A very large number put in as paupers 
are not paupers, but there are some people who 
are very sensitive about that subject. The majority 
are not. • . 

1712. It is a prejudice that would wear out, and more 
rapidly if there was a classification of the asylums? — 
More rapidly. I am quite sure a great many would 
send their friends to a curative asylum who would not 
send them to an asylum with a number of idiots. 

1713. If there was a curative hospital instead of an 
asylum, that prejudice would be broken down? — No 
doubt the best way would be to have a curative hospi- 
tal. 

1714. Would you say a ward in each province for the 
reception of that class ? — A building separate from 
the other with more comfortable furniture and more 
like a private asylum. 

1715. To use a common phrase they should get the 
worth of their money ? — And more than that, they 
should have a dining-room as well furnished as their 
own, and not like a gaol. Some place more like 
home. 

1716. You trust altogether to the constabulary 
returns for the lunatics at large? — We have no 
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means at all of knowing how many tliey are except 
from them. 

1717. And your knowledge even of the number is 
only approximate ? — We take it from the constabulary 
returns. 

1718. But you don’t know bow they get them ? — I 
believe the constabulary returns are exact. 

1719. They have no legal authority to go into houses 
and make inquiries 7— They know the reputed luna- 
tics. Ask any old constabulary man in Ireland how 
man/ people are in that house living, and he will tell 
you every one of them. 

1720. As to the condition of these people the con- 
stabulary returns simply class them as middle class, 
upper class, and lower class ?— Yes. — For instance, if 
a country gentleman has a member of his family in- 
sane and if he wishes 'to keep him at home, the con- 
stabulary man knows he is there, and he is looked 
upon as the upper class. 

1721. Do you ever make any visit round to the 
lunatics at large ? — No, for it would take one to go to 
a town and stay there for a week before you would 
find them out. ' It would take a long time. I had the 
curiosity to try it. 

1722. Some of these lunatics in Dublin are in a de- 
plorable state 1 — Oh yes ; I visited one or two myself 
that I heard of— possibly a dozen altogether, and I 
found them so, but I could not interfere, they were 
with their own people. 

1723. You found them in a bad condition 1— I found 
them in bed : not exactly badly treated, but not in 
the way they ought to be. 

1724. No attention paid them? — No. 

1725. And grossly neglected in the cases you came 
across? — Yes. 

1726. Could you suggest any means of dealing with 
that which is a very great evil? — My idea is this ; that 
the moment a man becomes a lunatic he ought to be- 
come a child of the State ; his people ought to have 
nothing to do with him. 

1727. Except to pay for him I hope? — Except to 
pay for him if they are able to pay, but he should be 
at once taken out of the hands of his own people. 

1728’. In England the state of the law is as you 
know that every pauper lunatic is visited twice a year 
by the medical officer of the district in which he re- 
sides, and if upon his report he is returned as a proper 
subject to be sent to an asylum, or to be removed to 
the workhouse, he is at once removed, and if his peo- 
ple are capable of paying, they pay. Do you think 
such an alteration of the law in Ii'eland, extending it 
not to paupers, but to lunatics at large would be prac- 
ticable? — I think it could be abused. 

1729. In what way would the abuse arise?— In the 
first place twice a year is very seldom to see men con- 
fined in a private house. 

1730. The visits would be too few? — Yes, too few, 

and secondly if the party wished to keep them at home 
I think the doctor would not be pressing very much the 
other way. . , ■ 

1731. But supposing it was the duty of the dispen- 
sary medical officer to visit all the lunatics within his 
district, and make a report to your department ? — First 
— that it would be his duty to visit four times a 
year or more, and then to report once in three 
months to our officer, giving the name and address, 
and symptoms and everything connected with the 
lunatic, and his opinion as to his treatment. Then 
it would be in the power of the inspector to go 
down unexpectedly, take a list, and visit them to see 
that that report is right or not. 

1732. That is what in some cases was done by the 
Lunary Commissioners in England. When the mr dical 
officers’ reports were sent in, if they saw indications 
that certain cases required to be visited they went 
down at once and saw whether such cases were unfit 
to be at large, and they decided to have them removed 
into asylums at once ? — The advantage of that would 
be that supposing an inspector went down and made 
it a point to go through these lunatics, having seen 



that they were reported as being well taken care of, 
hnd that he found them otherwise, I would then 
recommend their being sent to an asylum, for I would 
not put much trust in people's promises to take care of 
a patient. 

1733. Then that is the only suggestion you could 
probably make as to obtaining more information and 
dealing in a more satisfactory way with the class of 
lunatics at large ? — Yes. 

1734. With reference to your own department, do you 
think if the inspectors were relieved, or if your depart- 
ment were relieved fromallthe duties of inspection, that 
the administrative duty connected with the lunacy de- 
partment would be sufficient to occupy the time of your 
department?— Well, you see inspection gives us great 
power in the office because we know from observation 
what is going on in the country, and we would then 
only know that by letter. 

1735. If you had a staff of inspectors under you 
liberating you from the duty of inspectiug, and if you 
devoted your time exclusively to administrative work 
you might bo able to initiate, perhaps, and ultimately 
carry out improvements such as you have indicated, 
and have really never been done ? — I don’t think that 
so much has had anything to do with preventing our 
ideas being carried out as what was done by some of 
the boards. 

1736. Which boards ? — tlie Board of Governors. 

1737. But supposing the inspector to make a report 
to you — supposing these alterations have been effected, 
and your inspector reports that certain things are not 
satisfactory you satisfy yourselves from personal in- 
quiry, or put confidence in your inspector. Surely you 
would have power to act there ? — No ; that is the very 
thin" we have not, and that should be remedied. Wo 
should be armed with a greater power than we have, 
and be able to say, “ A inspected the asylum, and re- 
ported to us, and recommended so and so.” We 
should have the power of carrying out that more than 
at present. 

1738. Have you any difficulty in getting governors 
to carry out reasonable improvements ? — The greatest 
possible difficulty. I have been obliged to go round 
them individually and collectively, but probably you 
will not have the same men on the board twice in 
succession. The board says it is quite ready, and the 
thing is put off until next meeting, and at the next 
meeting there is only one man present who was at the 
first meeting, and then perhaps they pooh-pooh it, and 
the whole thing is thrown overboard. 

1739. Suppose an inspector had charge of a single 
district for a considerable time, was permanently at- 
tached to that district, as it were, so as to gain the 
personal influence which constant intercourse gives, 
don’t you. think, looking to the constitution of boards of 
governors, that it would be possible to induce any body 
like that to adopt any reasonable suggestion ?— So far 
as the inspectors are concerned I think they would, 
but these members are so frequently opposed to each 
other that sometimes they will oppose a thing because 
it is supported by others. 

1740. That applies to all boards where you have 
different feelings and you have antagonism engendered, 
but still Inspectors of the Local Government Board 
find that by their personal influence with boards they 
were able to bring them round to any reasonable sug- 
gestion ? — That is the only way we could do it. 

1741. Do you think the obstructiveness of the gover- 
nors, if I may use such a word, is so much as to justify 
handing over the authority to the department ?— I 
would suggest that if a county was divided ihto dis- 
tricts and worked as it is, or by sub-inspectors— call 
these commissioners and the others inspectors — and if 
the inspector writes up recommending certain altera- 
tions or additions to be made, and if that is opposed by 
the board and they adhere to their opposition, which 
ten to one they do, because it is a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence to these men, then I think if ano- 
ther inspector went down and corroborated the first, 
that improvement or alteration ought to be enforced 
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because these gentlemen frequently don’t know any- 
thing ; they are very often men who have not been 
round their own asylum once in the year and never 
were in another asylum, yet still they throw in their 
opposition to the men who are continually going from 
one asylum to the other and recommending improve- 
ments. Often I have suggested the improvements 
existing in England and Scotland and they say, “ Oh, 
these people are too well off. Look at them at home. 
They are better off here than at home.”' That is the 
answer they give. 

1742. That is the very ordinary form for the objection 
to take 1 — Some people think them too well treated, 
yet look at the class of people at Spike Island, and 
what care is taken of them. 

1743. At present you cannot visit the workhouses 
they are so numerous ? — I cannot do them all nor any- 
thing like them. 

1744. Nor one-third of them? — Nor one-third of 
them. 

1745. But they ought to be visited. Suppose the 
paupers of the different workhouse asylums were 
brought together in different numbers, say 40 or 50, 
and the asylums remained to be visited also, do you 
think two inspectors — yourself and Dr. Nugent — could 
possibly visit them a sufficient number of times ? — I 
think so, if they were reduced to that. 

1746. If they were reduced to 80 altogether say ? — 
Exactly, and I think it is about 100 times I visited in 
the year. 

1747. Would not that imply that your duty ought 
to be inspectorial exclusively, and have no adminis- 
trative duty in addition ? — The difficulty is that our 
office requires an inspector to be there to give in- 
structions and sign documents, &c., &c. 

1748. You want an administrative officer as in the 
Local Government Board ? — Yes, some one ought to 
be there. That arrangement would make the matter 
more fixed and certain and each man would know what 
he had to do ; for instance, if a country was divided be- 
tween two, each would have 12 or 13 asylums. The 
inspector would have 40 asylums under his care, and 
he would be in constant attendance. He would know 
where he was going. I lost a week nearly in going to 
Belmullet, and I find, perhaps, when I get there three 
idiots, and that takes a good deal of time. 

1749. Eor such workhouse asylums as are now sug- 
gested here how many inspectors would you think 
necessary ? — I think two would be enough. I think 
one would not be enough. The present system is very 
systematic. The inspections should, however, be made 
at irregular intervals. 

1750. They are quarterly visits now? — Yes; formerly 
we inspected this way. I went to Eimiscorthy this 
day, say, and three days hence I would be in Belfast. 
I am saying this without meaning anything against 
the institutions. I might say to Dr. Nugent I found 
so and so there, and he would go to that asylum in 
two or three days hence, and we kept them on the qui 

1751. Have you ever visited the institution attached 
to the Limerick Workhouse, in which there are fifty 
or sixty incurables, and were you satisfied with it ?— 
No ; I think it is improved latterly. When I was 
there seven or eight years ago it was unsatisfactory. 

1752. Don’t you think that in such an establishment 
attached to a workhouse it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to keep them “ up to the mark ” ? — I do. 

1753. And more than two visits would be necessary 
to keep them up? — Yes ; but one workhouse would re- 
quire only one visit, where others would require three 
or four, particularly these overgrown workhouses like 
Limerick, Derry and Belfast. 

1754. Then holding your inspector responsible for 
the efficiency of these workhouse auxiliaries you would 
give him discretion to visit as often as he liked? — I 
would. 

' 1755. But would you not think it desirable to lay 
down a minimum number of visits ? — Certainly. 

1756.. Do you think two would be sufficient? — I 



think two would do for the minimum, and as often Buiix-n?. 
afterwards as he thought necessary. July 25,iS78. 

1757. If he was responsible for forty institutions he j )r Geor _. 
would take care to visit them a sufficient number of \y m . xiatciieH. 
times ? — If there were sub-inspectors, or local inspectors, 

or provincial inspectors the way would be to take his 
report of the lunatics at large, in the workhouse, or in 
the asylums, and let the head of the department go to 
a particular workhouse, having the sub-inspector’s re- 
port there, and see whether he has reported faithfully, 
and if he suggested anything to see whether they are 
carrying it out, and then there ought to be full power 
given to some authority to see his suggestion carried 
out, otherwise tilings are forgotten and laid there. 

Sometimes suggestions made by inspectors lie over for 
five or six years. 

1758. You say report the lunatics at large. Do you 
contemplate the inspectors should inspect the lunatics 
at large ? — Not the inspectors, but the local officers — 
the dispensary medical officer for instance. 

1759. With reference to the admission of patients to 
asylums, there has been a good deal of complaint made 
in the reports of the Inspectors that this is too great — 
admitting as dangerous cases, persons who are not dan- 
gerous?— No doubt, the magistrates are very thought- 
less ; instead of waiting for the regular house form 
they sometimes commit where the man is not dangerous 
at all. They come up and swear before a magistrate 
that a man is a dangerous lunatic and he is committed 
at once. 

1760. Don’t you think that the house form if magis- 
trates were bound to wait for it would be sufficient 
safeguard ? — That might not meet every case. There 
might be really cases of dangerous lunatics that ought, 
to be brought at once. More depends on the good 
sense and proper feeling of the magistrates, but magi- 
strates, like, a great many other people in the world, 
they don’t take the trouble of reasoning on the matter. 

1761. Don’t you think the trouble of imposing any 
particular form on the medical officer, and holding him 
responsible for the insufficiency of it, would give se- 
curity ? — I do ; and I would make it part of his re- 
sponsibility, for the magistrate has very little opportu- 
nity of judging of the facts of the case. 

1762. Here is the certificate of the medical officer on 
the form of committal ; would you read it ? — (Beads) — 

“I certify that whom I visited on day of - 

and into whose case I specially personally inquired, is 
now a dangerous lunatic, and I am of opinion from the 
nature of his malady that he is a fit subject for speedy 
admission into Lunatic Asylum, under the pro- 

visions of the Act 30 and 31st Yic., cap. 11S, section 
10.” Well, you know here is a man signing he is a 
dangerous lunatic ; he is the medical officer, and he is 
the most responsible man. 

1763. That is the doctor % — Yes. 

1764. He is bound to state some facts within hisown 
knowledge. He is bound to fill in the other form be 
low? — I think he ought to be held responsible that it 

• is correct. 

1765. And would you fix the responsibility on him 1 
— -It is very hard to do that, besides a man might be 
extremely dangerous for 24 hours, and cease to be so 
afterwards ; and if a man is labouring under the effects 
of drink, such as delireum tremens, he might become 
dangerous in the street or in his own house and smash 
people’s heads ; and the doctor heaving that as he con- 
tinually does, signs that certificate, and the moment 
the man is in the asylum he is perfectly sound after a 
couple of days — after he gets some sleep. 

1766. You think that a proper case to send to a 
lunatic asylum? — I think for the safety of the public 
it is. 

1767. Don’t you think the police would be able to 
treat such cases?— They are not always certain whether 
it. is delirium tremens. It might aggravate matters 
very much if not. 

1768. Medical superintendents have, as a rule, the 
reputation of not at all objecting to cases of delirium 
tremens ? — I will tell you why — it fills up a list of 
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Dublin. cures uncommonly well; they very soon cease to be Board of Governors? — Many of the guardians are' 
July 25 , 1878. troublesome; they are put into a padded room, and governors of the district lunatic asylum. 

Dr George they are very little trouble. 1785. Do you think they would form a good govern- 

^ ffiu. Hntclicll. 1769. And the per-centage of cures is made large ? — ing body? — Why have guardians at all. Why not 
Yes ; and you cannot blame them for that. compose that body alternately of members of the 

1770. Are they returned as affected with delirium Board of Governors. 

tremens? — It is under the head of acute mania. The 1786. Would it not be difficult to take part of the 
moment a man is admitted suffering from delirium poorhouse without giving the guardians some authority? 

tremens I would shave his head, and thus punish him — The dietary and clothing should, for instance, be 

when he is discharged. taken out of their hands. Some of the Board of 

1771. In your annual report and classification of Guardians are governors. 

cases delirium tremens dases are included under the 1787. But they would be selected from those who 
head of acute mania? — They are. are not : would they not constitute a sufficiently 

1772. Do you think it would be desirable to have independent body? — Well, they would have their board, 

them determined, and to institute a sub-class entirely 1788. Andit would be probably the day the guardians 
devoted to cases of delirium tremens? — Well, if it meet? — It would not be the same day as the board of 

would have a deterrent effect I think it would. governors of the asylum meet. I would not let these 

1773. With a view of ascertaining the number of people be in the hands of the guardians only, 
cures? — Yes; inasmuch as he would know then 1789. The analogy would be the dispensary- com - 
whether a man was merely a case of recovery from mittee : for the management of the dispensaries you 
delirium tremens, or a case of recovery from mania, create committees? — Yes. 

1774. It would give a better idea of the action of 1790. There would be apparently no reason why a 

curative asylums ? — Yes ; for we all know that these lunacy committee should not be constituted in the 
cases get better by themselves — at least the majority same way ? — Yes, but then who would be their medical 
of them. officer? 

1775. Is it within your knowledge that many cases .1791. The medical officer of the workhouse? — Would 
are sent to asylums under these committals of the master of the workhouse have charge of these 
dangerous lunatics that ought not to be sent? — people? 

Yes. A great many cases are reported to us, and 1792. It would depend on the size : if it was only a 
when we come our rounds they say, “ He is sent in as branch of the house there appears to be no reason why 

dangerous, but we have not seen any signs of it yet.” it should be taken out of the hands of the master? — 

1776. Do you think the friends of these people are They are generally respectable men. 

interested in sending them in on this form, inasmuch 1793. Where you have a workhouse, as in Dublin, 
as once they are certified as dangerous lunatics they where it is large you don’t think of taking it out of 

are relieved of all expense ? — Well, I think they do it the charge of the master, and if it is to your satisfaction? 

more with the idea of getting rid of the man, being — Yes. Then you would have these divided into 

troublesome. sections? 

1777. That is the case where they are dangerous? — 1794. In Monaghan there is a fever hospital com- 

Women are never sent in with delirium tremens. pletely detached, capable of accommodating fifty: 

1778. I speak of this large number of cases returned devote that to men exclusively with two caretakers ?- — 

to these asylums. I should not be at all surprised. Yes, but where would you put the women. 

I think it is very probable, because on the ordinary 1795. If there was no other way we would send the 
form they undertake to take out the patient when women to Clones which is close by ; but it happens 

cured, and under this form there is no undertaking there is a wing of the house at Monaghan ? — It is not 

whatever ? — No doubt that is one of the reasons for desirable to have the men and women completely 

taking that short cut. They thus have the man taken separated, because the women do all the washing and 

up by the police, and put into an asylum as a the men the labour. 

dangerous lunatic. 1796. The land of the workhouse might be made 

1779. Do you think it would be advantageous to available in all cases? — Yes, but would the cooking 
adopt in connexion with the lunatic asylum a depart- be done in the same way ? 

ment for the cure and education of idiots? — Certainly. 1797. That would depend on the locality ; in Youghal 

1780. There is no recognised classification now for for instance, they have two hundred inmates ? — I once 
educational purposes, unless it is done by some of the pointed that out as an auxiliary asylum to Cork, 
medical superintendents themselves; but you don’t? 179S. And was it taken up? — No, it fell to the 
recognise it as part of your administrative machinery. ground for some reason. 

— No. It has been done in the Richmond by Dr. 1799. Are you acquainted with the Belfast poor- 
Lalor, and in Sligo ; but they seldom do it in the house ? — Yes. 

asylums generally. 1800. And you know where the lunatics are located? 

1781. Do you think it were more desirable to estab- - — Yes. 

lish it in one of these curative establishments, if they 1801. In the Infirmary building ? — Yes. 

are set up, as a branch for the educational purposes, or 1802. You know the small room recently told off for 

have a branch set apart altogether ? — A branch set the lunatics ? — Y es. 

apart altogether ; because the men calculated to carry 1803. Close, dai‘k and damp ? — Yes. 

on such a branch would not be found amongst the 1804. Don’t you think they would be better out of 

general class. that if suitable accommodation could be provided else- 

1782. Then you would probably lay hands on some where? — I do. 

asylum, and devote it exclusively to the education of 1805. Do you happen to know the school built at 
idiots ? — Yes ; and the same thing is done near Belfast, it is situated just beyond the infirmary ? — No, 
London, and they have one near Lucan. You would I don’t remember it. 

be astounded to hear how they answer in that one 1806. ButtheaccommodationinBelfastyou certainly 
near Lucan. I have watched the progress of cases of do not think suitable ? — No, it is overcrowded, 
children who came there with no mind at all, and who 1807. Do you know the North Dublin Union? — 
now answer in arithmetic and geography, and have Yes, well. 

become human beings ; but I would never press them 1808. You know where the lunatics are located 
with their education. there? — Yes, very badly located. 

1783. Would you be indisposed to leave the manage- 1809. And you are aware there is no classification 
ment of that third class of which you spoke in the or separate rooms ? — Yes. 

hands of the Guardians?- — I would. 1810. Do you know the place called the madman’s 

1784. Would you have the governing body composed lock?-— I do. 

of members of the Board of Guardians and of the 1811. Do you -think that desirable?— I do not. 
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1812. Do you know the South Dublin Union?— 
Ido. 

1813. Are the lunatics better located there? — Yes. 

1814. Have they separate rooms? — Yes. 

1815. Are you well acquainted with the buildings of 
the South Dublin Union ? — Only the lunatic depart- 
ment. 

1816. Do you know the boys’ building beyond the 
lunatic department ? — No. 

1817. In the South Dublin Union female lunatic 
departments, do you know the yards that connect the 
departments ? — Yes. 

1818. Don’t you think these yards are rather con- 
fined 1 — Yes, and I think they should have a view 
from them. They should not be like ball-courts or 
prison yards. I would put them outside where they 
could see the world. It is a great matter even to an 
idiot when he has got a space to look at, instead of 
having merely four walls. I think it is half the 
means of treatment. 

1819. You know Cork workhouse? — I do. 

1820. Do you recollect how the lunatics are located 
there? — I do. 



1821. Do you know how the males are located? — 
Yes. 

1822. With a small confined yard ?— Yes, passing 
through a building to another yard and down under 
ground. 

1823. Don’t you think it would be a desirable thing 
to have them removed to a more suitable site?— I do. 
In Cork they are away in a back building under 
ground. 

1824. Do you know the girls’ school at Cork? I 

do. I remember the place very well. 

1825. Here is a plan of the Cork workhouse (plan 
produced) ; are you acquainted with the girls’ school ? 
— Yes. 

1826. Do you think that they with the piece' of 
ground in front would make a good place if it could 
be detailed for one class of lunatics ? — I do ; I know 
that place very well. It was Dr. King suggested that 
place for the girls. 

1827. And you think if the girls could be provided 
for elsewhere that would be a desirable place for the 
male lunatics ? — I do. 
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Joseph Lalor, Esq., m.d., examined. 



1828. You are medical superintendent of the Rich- 
mond Lunatic Asylum ? — Yes. 

1829. How long have you held that office?— Since 
28tli September, 1857. 

1830. Were you not in the lunacy service before that 
time ? — I was first appointed in Kilkenny to the 
county prison, and in connexion with that there was 
an old asylum under an old Act— a house of industry 
iu which there were about fifty lunatics. I was visit- 
ing physician to that in 1846 in Kilkenny. Then in 
1852 I was appointed to the distinct lunatic asylum, 
on its being opened in February, as resident medical 
superintendent. 

1831. Is the Richmond Lunatic Asylum full now ? 

No. There are about fifty or sixty vacancies. 

1832. Its total accommodation being? — 1,100. 

1833. Of the patients in the asylum you have, com- 
paratively speaking, but a small proportion of proba- 
bly curable cases ?— Yes. 

1834. Do you happen to know the numbers? — I made 
a careful analysis of the curable and incurable cases in 
the house in March and April last, and forwarded a 
classified return thereof to you afterwards in July last, 
and this return gave 139 males and 212 females, or a 
total of 351 curable cases there. The numbers at 
present differ, I should think, but little. 

1835. Your asylum is very extensive? — Yes it covers 
a large space of ground. 

1836. Do you find the large number of incurable 
cases interferes with the efficiency of the asylum as a 
curative establishment ? — I don’t think it interferes 
with the efficiency of the asylum as a curative estab- 
lishment, but I think there is a great deal of room 
occupied by incurable and unimprovable cases, and 
those requiring special care— cases that might be ap- 
propriated to curable cases and improvable cases. 

1837. Then you think it might be advantageous to 
your establishment as a curative hospital if a con- 
siderable proportion of the incurable cases could be 
removed to suitable accommodation elsewhere ? — 
Not to my establishment ; but it would be a public 
advantage. 

1838. It would extend the advantages of your asylum 
as a curative establishment to substitute for the 
incurable and unimprovable cases now in it others 
capable of cure or improvement or requiring special 
care ?— Places left vacant were filled by curable cases. 

1839. I suppose you would not like' to denude your 
asylum altogether of incurable cases ; do you not find 
that a large number of them are useful for the service 
of the establishment ?— Yes. It would increase the ex- 
pense of management and working very considerably 
if we had no cases under treatment but curable cases. 



1840. Then you prefer to keep a certain number of 
incurable cases ; a proportion of useful hands for the 
ordinary work of the establishment 1 — It would make 
my establishment more useful,, and in that sense more 
advantageous, if the places left vacant by the removal 
of incurable and unimprovable cases and those not re- 
quiring special care were occupied by others of a 
different nature. In reference to that i wish to make 
a general explanation : One general division of lunatics 
is “ curable,” and another “incurable.” I think that 
is the idea, but there is an intermediate class — the 
“ improvable.” 

1841. Is that the class you would keep for the servi- 
ces of the establishment ? — I think if our establish- 
ment were to retain all the improvable and curable 
cases, we need keep very few incurable, cases, for I 
think in the improvable and curable cases there 
would be a sufficient number to assist in the manage- 
ment of the asylum. I think we would require to keep 
very few of the totally incurable and unimprovable. 

1842. Have you any idea of the number in your 
house, of the “improvable” class? — In the return 
I was called upon to make the divisions were curable 
and incurable, and I did not go beyond that. 

1843. T suppose the improvable are included under 
the head of probably incurable ?— To some extent. 

1844. You have had so much experience in different 
parts of the country, that I dare say you have had at 
times under your observation the lunacy wards of 
workhouses ?— Yes, I was medical officer of Kil- 
kenny Workhouse, from its opening in 1842 until 
1852, when I was appointed to the district lunatic 
asylum, and as one of the officials of the workhouse 
I bad an opportunity there of inspecting the lunacy 
wards and I have visited several other workhouses. 

1 845. Then you are doubtless aware that throughout 
the country there are a very considerable number of 
imbeciles and idiots accommodated in workhouses ? — 

I am aware of that from the blue books. 

1846. But from your own knowledge? — From my 
own knowledge, I should say the famine fever of 1846 
cleared every one of them out of Kilkenny Workhouse, 
and I am under the impression it earned them oft' out 
of every other workhouse asylum. 

1847. But the class has been renewed since? — Yes. 
and I see from the blue books that there is a con- 
siderable number of lunatics in workhouses now. 

1848. Don’t you think it would be desirable for the 
comfort and proper caring of these people to have them 
brought together in such numbers, as to enable them 
to be suitably treated, and properly cared for, insteay 
of being kept in ones and twos, as at present? — Cir- 
cumstanced as workhouses are, and as they are likelv 
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to lie for some time, I think it would be very un- 
desirable to have lunatics mixed up with sane paupers 
in workhouses. 

1849. Then you think it desirable to remove them! 
— Yes, to special establishments. 

1850. It this class of lunatics were brought together, 
in numbers varying, say from fifty to sixty, into 
buildings provided with suitable day-rooms, dormitories, 
lavatories, and all the other requisites for an auxiliary 
lunatic asylum, do you not think they could be well 
and suitably cared and treated in them? — I think 
they might, but in reference to the number fifty or 
sixty, I have an opinion — I know I don’t agree with 
the majority of persons acquainted with the subject— 
but I have an opinion that it is better to have them in 
large numbers in an institution than in small. I think 
fifty or sixty treated as a class, could not be so well 
treated as a larger number in a larger asylum. 

1851. You prefer large numbers, as at Leavesden 
and Caterham ? — Yes. 

1852. But suppose anumber ofthis class, be it large 
or small, were brought together into auxiliary work- 
house asylums ; is there not a considerable number of 
a somewhat similar class in the lunatic asylums that 
might be treated together with them, that is of the 
“ hopelessly insane,” who are harmless to themselves 
and to others ? — I should suppose a large number. In 
reference though to ascertaining the incurable and the 
unimprovable in workhouses or at large, I think there 
should be some sufficient test. I think they should be 
kept a time under treatment before saddling them 
with the title of incurable. 

1853. You mean that before drafting any lunatics 
into such establishments as those to which our ques- 
tions are pointing, you would ascertain in a curative 
establishment or an establishment under properly 
qualified officers whether they were fit and proper 
persons to transfer into the auxiliary? — Yes. Take 
lunatic asylums : under a proper system a sufficient 
trial would then be made, and I would not ask a 
further test, and if the medical officer declared the 
case to be incurable, I would consider that sufficient, 
but. lunatics in workhouses and out of workhouses 
have not had any chance of treatment, and I think 
it desirable to give them treatment before putting a 
name upon them, and stamping them as incurables. 

1854. You think in fact that all the lunatics now in 
workhouses should be passed through some test before 
being stamped as suitable cases for these auxiliaries ? 
—There should be inspection certaiuly and time to see 
whether the cases -were curable or incurable. 

1855. Then it appears that there isaclassof lunaticsin 
the workhouses which could be considerably increased 
from the present inmates of lunatic asylums — from 
those you were kind enough to enter under Class A 
in the returns you furnished us with? — Yes. Now, 
between that class and the curable and improvable 
class there is, I apprehend, another class, who are 
most probably incurable, but who would require some 
special care on account of their being either noisy or 
dangerous to themselves or others, and who might 
have to be kept under some more strict guardianship 
than could be given in the workhouse auxiliaries we 
have been speaking of? — There is such a class. Look- 
ing at the case in one point of view as regards the 
individual, and giving the individual whatever chance 
he can have of being cured or improved, there is one 
class that I think ought to be detained in curative 
establishments, that is a class of cases for whom there is 
a chance of being improved or cured. There is another 
class for whom there is not the least chance of im- 
provement or cure, but in whose case it is necessary 
for the well-being of the public and of other institu- 
tions that they should be kept in curative establish- 
ments. Those curative and improvable establishments 
should be for the curable cases, and for incurable cases 
who require special care and supervision. 

1856. A certain proportion of them? — Yes. In other 
words, I don’t think any patient ought to be sent to 
an intermediate asylum — non-curative asylum or work- 



house asylum — who requires special care or attention. 
Although they may be perfectly incurable, they ought 
to be kept in curative establishments — that is, 

I think they ought to be kept in special establishments 
suited to them ; they ought not to be mixed up with 
the quiet, harmless, and incurable. I would send the 
quiet, harmless, and incurable to asylums. 

1857. And the other class ought not to be mixed 
with the workhouse class ? — No ; and the question is, 
whether you would give them an intermediate asylum, 
usi n g the word in its general sense ; and then comes 
the question, whether the class that are incurable, but 
requiring special care should be kept in curative 
establishments or establishments for themselves. I 
am inclined to think they should be kept in curative 
establishments. They include cases that are occasion- 
ally quiet and harmless. They are incurable, but 
require special care— not always, but only occasionally ; 
but when they do require special care, medical or moral, 
it is the same sort of care as the acute and curable, and 
there would be an advantage in putting them into an 
establishment with the acute and curable cases. 

1858. But I don’t see what special advantage you 
point out under such an arrangement? — I consider 
it a special advantage not to multiply special institu- 
tions more than is unavoidable. 

1859. Then you would not create new institutions 
for the purpose? — No, particularly new buildings ; and 
then the same classes of officers would be best adapted 
to treat curable cases and those requiring special care. 

1860. Suppose that the Richmond Asylum, for 
instance, had this class of harmless workhouse 
lunatics (Class A) removed from it, and also this 
intermediate class of which 1 have been speaking 
(Class B), and suppose that iu some other districts 
the asylums were made available for the reception 
of the intermediate class, leaving Riclimond to be 
used as a curative establishment— do you not 
think that these district lunatic asylums, fur- 
nished, as they are, with a fair staff and means of 
internal organisation and control, would meet , the case, 
and be found suitable for improving and treating these! 
people (Class B) without creating fresh buildings ? — 
I think that class would have insufficient care in such 
an asylum ; and if room could be made for them in the 
curative establishments it would be attended with 
greater advantage on the whole. There is another 
matter. I take it you accept as the meaning of cura- 
tive establishments, those where cases are treated 
which are absolutely curative, and also cases capable 
of being improved. 

1861. This other establishment would still retain 
improving patients, although not themselves specially 
curative establishments? — I think it would be well 
to treat curable and improvable cases in the same 
establishments with those requiring special care. 

1862. Are you aware that in some of the work- 
houses, the lunatic wards are looked uponby then- medical 
officers as curative establishments ? — With regard to 
the cases that are considered incurable, sometimes 
recoveries will take place under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

1 863. You never give up a lunatic as entirely hopeless 
— you always consider an improvement may possibly be 
made % — Yes, even in incurable establishments. 

1864. Do you not think that such a classification as I 
suggest would improve the character of the “curative” 
which would be the main establishment ? — As a cura- 
tive establishment, it would. 

1865. Would you not effect a larger, per-centage of 
cures? — Oh, certainly. 

1866. Would not that be a great object to gain?— 
That would be a great object so far as the character 
of the establishment, for a large proportion of cases, ■ 
is concerned, but so far as the whole amount of cures 
is concerned, it would not be any gain. 

1867. But when I say improve the per-centage of 
cures, I don’t mean simply to compare your asylum as 
it is, and as it might be as a partly curative estab- 
lishment, but taking lunacy in Ireland as a whole ; 
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would not the institution of curative establishments, 1874. To what class of life do they belong! — -It is Dunns 

where undivided attention could be given to the curing as follows — (reads from hook). No class in seven 25j 18J 

of patients, result in the effecting of a greater number cases; the other three consist of one barrister, one — — 

of cures than would be likely to result if things were gentleman, and one clerk. J lr j • Iose P I > 

■left as at present! — I think it open to great question. 1875. I suppose we may term the whole as middle ' ,l or ‘ 

1868. In that way there would be indirectly economy class ! — Yes ; the total sum j'eceived from them is £212 
for the greater the number of cures, the less the num- 18s. 8 d., being an average of £21 per head. The 
her that would drift into chronic insanity! — The highest payment is £28, and the lowest £12 10s. 
question of economy must include the consideration of Under the Privy Council rules, paying patients are 
the system which will effect the greatest number of not to be taken for more than half the cost. 

cures of the total number of insane, and not merely 1S76. Have you ever been obliged to refuse admission 

the number of cures in any asylum, be it called cura- to paying patients in consequence of want of accom- 

tive or by any other name. modation ! — Our last increase of accommodation was 

1869. You are aware that in the asylums throughout seven or eight years ago, and on the 1st of this year 

the country generally, a considerable portion of the the exact number was remaining in the asylum 1,061, 
accommodation consists of single cells — do you think accommodation 1,100. Thatis,wekadtliirty-nine vacan- 
forthis intermediate class B, associated dormitories, cies. We have something more now — about 50 or 60. 
with a small proportion of single cells would suffice? — 1877. Is it not the case that under the Privy Council 

I think for curative establishments as well as those rules, two applicants for admission may appear, the 
you speak of a far less proportion of single cells would friends of one ofthem being able andwilling to pay, while 
be exceedingly desirable. the friends of the other may be able but unwilling to 

1870. You think that in one of the second class or pay, and that in such a case you are bound to receive 
intermediate asylums (which at present are limited in the patient whose friends' are unwilling to pay in pre- 
their accommodation by their interior being cut up, ference to the patient whose friends are wil l i n g to 
and laid off in cells), if a large quantity of the cell ac- pay 1 — I have no experience of that for some years, 
commodation were abolished, and replaced by associ- 1878. You are obliged to give priority in all cases to 
ated dormitories a great deal more suitable accom- the poor or pauper class 1 — Yes. 

modation could be provided in these establishments ? — 1879. I see the wording of the Privy Council Rule is 

I think the accommodation in asylums, call them by that “ no paying patient shall be admitted into any 
what name you will, would be improved by reducing distiict lunatic asylum as long as there shall be un- 
the quantity of cell accommodation. I took up, satisfied the application of any pauper lunatic,” so 
lately, the twenty-second Report of the Inspectors that the unwillingness constitutes a qualification for 
for the year 1872. It is the last report, in which admission? — The 38th and 39th Victoria, chap. 37, 
they gave the number of single rooms in asylums, passed in the year 1S75, very properly gave power 
and totting table No. 34, I found the number to boards of Governors to recover from the lunatics 
of single apartments in all the asylums in Ireland whose friends had the means of paying. Now that 
was 1,029 for males, and 984 for females, and the that is the law I would do away altogether -with the 
accommodation of all the asylums at that time was Privy Council Rule of admitting paying patients. I 
7,989, call it 8,000 ; that is twenty-five per-cent, of would throw no obstacle in the way of admitting the 
single rooms ; now I think that is not only useless insane. I would take in all, and if they were 

but a positive disadvantage. I have a very strong able to pay I would make the friends pay under this 

opinion that putting lunatics into single cells is of Act, if not able to pay they should be free, 

much disadvantage as a general rule, just upon the 1880. Letting them understand on admission that 
same principle, that if you have a dog that is fierce, they will be called on to pay ? — Yes ; I regret to say 
you make him twice as fierce by keeping him chained that power is not acted on. That 16th clause is not 
up. Man is a social animal ; to keep a man in a single carried out, or very little carried out. In my asylum 
room is calculated to make him morose ; therefore I I brought it under the attention of my board some 
think it is most desirable not taking the economy view years ago, and made a list of the patients whose 

of the question alone but for the good of the patient, friends I thought were able to pay although these 

that the proportion of single cells in the curative patients were sent in as paupers, and the Board had 
establishments, and in establishments for lunatics two or three cases put into the hands of their solicitor, 
should be very limited. but there was some difficulty in the way and it was 

1871. And in that way the accommodation might be not acted on. There were thirty or forty patients in 
greatly increased? — Yes, and in Paris after a very the asyhim at the time, whose friends came under the 
careful consideration by a commission issued by the late operation of the 1 6th clause. 

Emperor, that course was adopted. There were six 1881. From whom you could get £300 or £400 a 
asylums established for the city of Paris, and I visited year probably ? — Yes. 

one of these in 1869, and from my own personal obser- 1882. Is it within your knowledge that there is a con- 

vationsl ascertained that it was built for 600, and for siderable class of lunatics who belong to middle class 
the 600 there were only twenty single rooms and on families that don’t like to have their friends treated in 
the day I visited it there were only five in the single a pauper asylum, and would be glad to avail them- 
rooms, so that twenty was more than sufficient, and selves of accommodation by paying a fair and reason- 
that was at the rate of about three single rooms for able amount if such accommodation was provided in 
every 100 patients in a curative establishment. a public establishment ; people who cannot afford the 

1872. Do you know whether it was then used wholly expense of private lunatic asylums ? — I am sorry to 
as a curative establishment ? — Many of our asylums say I think there is very little of such proper spirit 
were built as curative asylums, but have degenerated amongst the people. My experience is that people 
into being places chiefly for the custody of incurables, say, “ If I pay will my friends get better treatment 1” 

Take Killarnoy for instance. There are 16 curable and under the Privy Council rules they are not 
patients out of a total of 23 S, although it was originally allowed to get better treatment, and when they find 
intended to be a curative establishment. Possibly this this they let the thing go, as they say there is no ad- 
asylum in Paris may have been built as a curative vantage from paying. There is a great objection 
establishment, and yet have become a receptacle for amongst, people to let it be known that their friends 
incurables ? — Well, the incurables taken by themselves are in an asylum. 

would require less than twenty cells, then the argu- 1883. Do you think there are many lunatics kept at 
ment is still the same, and the fact remains that in an home in consequence of this delicacy of feeling! — 
asylum for 600 patients only five were in single cells Yes ; why a great many are kept at home during the 
at the time of my visit. curable period is owing to their friends not wishing to 

1873. In your asylum have you many paying run the chance of having it known that a relative is 

.patients? — Very few — 10. in an asylum. 
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dubmn. 1884. They don’t wish the stigma of lunacy to be 
July 2s, i87s. introduced into the family ? — Exactly. 

— 1885. Then it is not the sentimental feeling only, as 

Laior.° SeP 1)0 sending their friends to a pauper asylum, but the 
having it known there is a demented member of the 
family? — Yes. There are some cases in which there is 
the proper pride not to have a person supported as a 
pauper who is not so. 

1886. Do you think that if within your asylum 
separate wards were set apart for such a class of people 
they would avail themselves of the arrangement ? — 
I dare say they would ; but it would be a great dis- 
advantage in a certain sense. 

1887. Why? — I think from experience that this 
mixture of paying at small stipend and non-paying 
patients is a question of great trouble and difficulty. 

1888. But I speak of setting them apart from the 
non-paying patients, their being charges at a proper 
and reasonable rate ? — That would be taking the Scotch 
system. I have turned that matter over in my mind 
at different times, and I think the Scotch system 
of having paying and non-paying patients in the 
same institution appears to have a great many 
advantages, and I am inclined to think well of it. 

1889. Have you not given a great deal of attention 
to the cure and improvement of idiots ? — T have. 

1890. Have you been able to get good results? — 
I think so. 

1891. What is the nature of the results you have 
obtained — are the people you treat and cure fitted to 
return to society? — There are cases, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, which are looked 
upon as idiots, that is what we technically call cases 
of dementia, in which after recovery from the acute 
stage of mania they fall into a state of weakminded- 
ness, and I think in classifying lunatics, are often 
set down as idiots. I think education amongst that 
class is often reckoned a very great advantage ; and 
some of them are able by education and training to 
resume the duties of life, and support themselves. 

1892. And others are very difficult to improve ? — 
Some. Take the congenital idiot or imbecile, I think 
you may put down the number improved so as to bo 
made self-supporting as nothing. Even in the splendid 
establishments you have in England it is so. 

1893. But their condition can be greatly improved? — 
They can be made cheerful, happy, contented, pro- 
perly conducted, and orderly, in place of being a more 
degraded and miserable class. Large classes of the 
lower animals are very happy and contented, and 
intelligent and useful. 

1894. Do you think if classification of asylums was 
carried out it would be a desirable thing in connexion 
with it to have in each province a portion of an 
asylum set apart for the improvement of the class of 
idiots you refer to ? — A re-arrangement of asylum 
distiicts would, I tliink, be desirable; but obsolete 
territorial distinctions would not, in my mind, form a 
good basis for such arrangement. Other factors must 
be taken into account in making such a re-arrangement. 
Other Government buildings and lands as well as dis- 
trict asylums and workhouses are likely to be available 
for the use of lunatics and idiots and imbeciles — for 
instance, gaols and model farms. Some of the latter 
in particular would, from what I know, be very suit- 
able for institutions for the training and education of 
idiots and imbeciles. I should hope that the central 
authority for organizing the treatment of the insane 
may have the option of appropriating them to such 
purposes, and that they will not be alienated to pur- 
poses other than Governmental, or not to the best 
advantage for the tax-paying community, that they 
may be applied as beneficially as possible and as pro- 
fitably for the curtailment of fresh outlay and the 
avoidance of additional taxation. In this point of 
view amongst others, I ventured some years back to 
recommend, in a paper I read before the Medico Psycho- 
logical Association, an interchange of action and views 
between different Government departments more than 
appears to exist at present. In reference to legislation 



as to a better arrangement in reference to the insane, 
and of districts and institutions, and of further provision 
for their care, I think that legislation might with great 
advantage be confined to the organization of a central 
authority, and of local managing bodies, as I believe 
is done by the English Metropolitan Asylums Act, 
leaving the organization and carrying out of the 
system in all its details as much as possible at the 'dis- 
cretion of those bodies. By so doing, contingencies 
impossible to foresee at present can be met as they 
arise in a way far more satisfactory than they could be 
by fast statutable provisions. As an illustration, I 
would take the principles laid down by myself for 
legislation, that the insane, as insane, should all be 
treated in two classes of institutions, viz. : one, First 
Class, for curable and improvable cases of lunacy, and 
those requiring special care, and for the training and 
education of imbeciles and idiots, chiefly of the juvenile 
classes ; and, secondly, asylums for the incurable and 
unimprovable. Now, whilst I think these are good 
general principles, I can foresee that when they come 
to be worked out into practice it may be found that 
juvenile idiots and imbeciles in place of being treated 
in the first-class asylums of their districts, with curable 
and improvable insane and those requiring special 
care, might from a variety of circumstances be placed 
with more economy and general advantage in institu- 
tions with larger areas and accommodation, and with 
a proportion of quiet and harmless lunatics incurable 
and unimprovable, but who would form a cheap and 
good auxiliary, not only for many domestic and other 
] ike purposes, but as assistants in teaching and training. 
No statute can provide by express enactments for such 
contingencies as well as a central body empowered and 
competent to deal with such questions as they arise. 

1895. Now, with regard to the admission of cases 
to your asylum. Before the passing of the Act, 
31st Victoria, under which they at present commit 
dangerous lunatics direct to the asylum, they used to 
have to pass through prisons? — Yes. 

1896. Do you find that since the passing of that Act 
the number of dangerous lunatics committed has much 
increased ? — Considerably more are sent in since the 
passing of that Act than before. 

1897. Do you think all that are sent in under that 
warrant as “ dangerous lunatics” ought be sent in as 
such ? — Legally, 1 think they ought. There may be a 
few cases not sent in properly according to the Act, 
but they are rare exceptions. 

189S. Then the magistrates in your district look 
carefully after this ? — I think they do, and 1 think 
they exercise the discretion they ought to exercise 
under the Act of Parliament. I know that persons — 
official persons — hold opposite views, and I think the 
reason is, they confound the ordinary meaning of the 
word dangerous with the legal meaning. Under 
the 30th and 31st Victoria, dangerous lunatic is a 
person dangerous in a special and legal sense. He 
is a person, according to the words of the Act, 
“taken under circumstances denoting derangement of 
“ mind, and the purpose of committing some offence 
“for which, if he was sane, he would be indictable 
and under that Act of Parliament the magistrates have 
no discretion but to comply with the letter of 
the Act if there is an affidavit made before them 
that the person is taken under circumstances d e " 
noting derangement of the mind and a purpose of 
committing an indictable offence, and I have never 
found a case in which the Act was not complied with 
in that respect. Then, as regards the symptoms of 
insanity that is ascertained in the way prescribed by the 
Act bythenearest dispensary doctor, and the Act having 
been complied with the magistrate has no discretion 
but to commit the person to the lunatic asylum. Some 
persons in viewing the question assume the meaning of 
dangerous to be dangerous in the ordinary sense of the 
term, as likely to injure themselves or others. The Act 
is not interpreted in our district in that sense of the 
word, nor should it be. With regard to the increased 
number of admissions under the 30th and 3 1st Victoria, 
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I think it is an immense advantage, because before 
that Act there was a great number of persons 
kept out who ought to be sent into lunatic asylums, 
but there was not sufficient machinery for doing 
so. I think the 30th and 31st Victoria gave 
machinery for sending persons to lunatic asylums that 
was very much wanted before. We never had nor 
have we now the power given in England of relieving 
officers looking after the lunatics in their district, and 
being bound, if they suppose there is a pauper lunatic 
in the district, to visit him. We in Ireland have 
never had such means as that. It is only in cases in 
which the lunatic or idiot is chargeable to the poor 
rates that the relieving officer is bound to report ? — 
There is a provision, I believe, in England, that if it 
comes to the knowledge of the relieving officer that 
there is any wandering lunatic not properly taken 
care of, he is to take steps. 

1899. He is not to initiate steps of inquiry. In case 
of pauper lunatics in England they are visited twice 
a year, and the relieving officer reports on them, 
whether they are properly treated or not; and if 
he reports that they are not properly treated, they are 
removed to the asylum ? — There is no such provision 
in Ireland. 

1900. But you have no such class in Ireland? — We 
have wandering lunatics in Ireland. 

1901. Well, is there no machinery to deal with the 
wandering lunatic ? — No ; not under the 30th and 
31st Victoria, and there should be such a power given. 
That Act could only be set in motion by the voluntary 
act of some person; there is no officer to do it, and 
there should be. Either the police or some official 
party should be obliged to take cognisance of these 
things, and not leave the Act to be set in motion by 
voluntary act. There are two disadvantages. The 
Act is sometimes set in motion very improperly through 
spite or spleen, and very often the Act is not set in 
motion where it ought to be, because it is left to 
voluntary action. I don’t think that ought to be so. 
The police, the poor law officers, or some officials 
should have the power. 

1902. You think there should be some means of 
committing the wandering lunatic, and that the same 
machinery under which the dangerous icliot is comtfut- 
ted should apply to the wandering lunatic? — Yes. I 
think some party connected with the state ought to 
have the duty. 

1903. Has not this form under the 30th and 31st 
Victoria to a great extent, in the rural districts at all 
events, superseded the usual house form? — Yes. 

1904. Don’t you think a great number are admitted 
under this form who might be admitted under the 
ordinary house form ? — I think so ; but whether it 
would be more advantageous to have them admitted in 
one way than the other is a question. Those com- 
mitted under the form for dangerous lunatics are on 
the whole a more curable class, and it is a better 
form of committal than the house form. 

1905. Why ? — Because in one sense under the house 
form, there is sometimes a delay of a month for the 
Board, that is one disadvantage. 

1906. But in cases of urgency you are obliged to re- 
ceive — the admission is of necessity immediate ? — Yes, 
but the police are more accessible than the Governors 
or the Resident Medical Superintendent, and there is 
greater facility afforded under the 30 and 31 Victoria; 
1 think there is also a greater safeguard ; I think the 
form of committing dangerous lunatics is a greater- 
safeguard than the house form ; this may be the case 
in Dublin, for here we have divisional paid magis- 
trates ; and without saying anything against unpaid 
magistrates, paid magistrates have the advantage of 
being professional men and lawyers. 

1907. Still you must know from the Reports of In- 
spectors that fully eighty per-cent, of the persons sent 
to asylums under that form are unfit ? — I don’t know 
on what ground that is stated. The Inspectors give a 
number of unsuitable cases for the asylum — they give 
that return in one asylum but it cannot refer to all ; 
for instance for years I have not given a return of any 



as unfit. Of course, as I said, the city of Dublin is Dram 
almost altogether administered by divisional magis- July 25, ms- 
trates ; the interpretation acted on, I believe, by my p r Jo ,, 
conferee, the Resident Medical Superintendent, is this L a j or . 

— that nobody ought to be sent to a district lunatic 
asylum unless they are dangerous in the ordinary 
sense of the term; I disagree with that altogether. If 
you take the number of cures you find the number is 
considerably greater of those sent in under the 30 & 

31 Victoria than under the other forms of admission. 

1908. That would argue in favour of the other con- 
tention, the less suitable the more likely the cure. 

Under the ordinary form, is 'it in your discretion to 
take in the patient provisionally ? — It would be incor- 
rect to return as cured those who were never insane. 

1909. On the oi-dinary form, I think the friends of the 
lunatic are bound to present the lunatic at your asylum 
door — they have to pay the expenses to the door ? — 

The wording of it is exceedingly obscure, practically 
that is never done ; the patient is never brought until 
an order has been made for admission. 

1910. Who pays the expenses of the lunatic? — His 
expenses are paid by the friends. I thought you 
meant there was an opportunity of inspection to see 
whether the person applied for is absolutely insane. 

1911. On the ordinary form there is an undertaking 
to remove, by the friends when the lunatic is taken 
in ; that I suppose is desirable ? — It is not operative, 
we have tried to enforce it, and failed. 

1912. Is there no Act of Parliament to support that 
engagement ? — No. 

1913. I do not see that on the form for the commital 
as a dangerous lunatic, there is any undertaking what- 
ever ? — No, but what is still more forcible — as soon as 
the resident physician thinks the party is cured, out 
the patient goes; the door is opened and out he 
must go. 

1914. Would not the same law apply, to the case of 
persons admitted under the ordinary form? — No, 
because the engagement between the board, and the 
parties implies an understanding acted on by the 
Board, and not, I am sorry to say, always acted on by 
the friends. The Governors consider that they should 
perform their part of the contract, and not send out 
the person until the friends come for him. 

1915. Then you have at present some cured persons 
who were admitted under the ordinary form and you 
cannot get rid of them, and you have no cases recovered 
remaining who were admitted under the dangerous 
lunatic warrant ? — Precisely. 

1916. With regard to the lunatics at large, have you 
ever thought over any way of bringing them under 
inspection? — I think it ought to be the duty of the 
relieving office!-, and of the constabulary to report any 
case they think is insane, either wandering or not 
wandering, to report to some officer. 

1917. They do as amatt.er of fact report the existence 
of cases, that is so far as to make a return ? — Oh, yes ; 
that is, of reputed lunatics occasionally; I believe, 
yearly only. 

1918. How would you deal with that class, 3,000, or 
4,000 reputed lunatics at large ; would you have them 
visted, and if so, by whom ? — I think the police, the 
relieving officer, and the dispensaiy officer ought to look 
after these cases, and should have power, as they have 
in some cases in England under the advice of the 
medical officer, either to treat a person outside, or send 
the person to the workhouse or a lunatic asylum, and 
if a person is treated outside, then the medical officer 
has to visit them twice a year, and he is paid for his 
visits. 

1919. Your machinery would be that the constabu- 
lary should make a return of the name and address of 
every reputed lunatic, that the medical officer should 
visit all the cases within his district, and in any case 
where there appears to be any neglect, he should give 
notice to the relieving officer to act as officer of the 
guardians. 

1920. And have them removed to the asylum? — Yes : 
or workhouse, or otherwise dealt with, as he thought 
best. 
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Dublin. 1921. That would entail considerable machinery and 
July 25, 1S7S. expense I think, if that was done ; very few of the 
Dr. Joseph dangerous lunatics under the 30th and 31st Victoria 
Laior. would be done away with, and the medical officers of 

the dispensaries would have to be fee’d ? —As in Eng- 
land. 

1922. In England it is only as to pauper lunatics, but 
here you would include the whole lunacy at; large ? — 
All poor lunatics should be looked after by the autho- 
rities, and all necessary expenses paid out of the 
public funds. 

1923. "With regard to lunatic attendants, do you find 
any difficulty in obtaining officers under the present 
regulations 1— There is no difficulty in obtaining 
attendants. 

1924. Or in retaining them? — None. I don’t find any. 

1925. Since 1S69, there has been a change in the 
system of employing lunatic officers ; before that the 
appointment was in the hands of the resident medical 
superintendent, subject to the approval of the Gover- 
nors ? — Yes, I think so, in the case of attendants. 

1 926. That system has been changed now! — I am not 
positive about the fact, but at present the Board of 
Governors appoint, but practically they leave it in 
my hands in general. 

1927. But not the dismissal ? — No not the dismissal. 
The practice in my asylum is generally this : When 
there is a vacancy for an attendant I select and put a 
person on trial for a month, and if I think the party 
efficient I report so to the board. If the month is not 
sufficient, I keep the probationer for a longer time, or 
whatever time I consider necessary, and if I don’t 
consider him fit I don’t ask the leave of the board for 
his disposal, as never having been appointed regularly 
my power to dismiss has never been disputed where 
the engagement has been on trial only. 

1928. And your exercise of that power has worked 
well? — Yes. 

1929. Do I understand you to say you find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining officers, including teachers ? What 
is your plan as to teachers ? — Teachers so-called rank 
as officers, and are appointed by the board. As to 
school attendants, there are nine who teach. One of 
them was in a long time. I did not engage her with 
the view to teaching ; she had been brought up in the 
workhouse, and she used to assist the paid workhouse 
teacher in the teaching. I got her from the work- 
house, and I think there could be young girls of that 
class got who had been trained, and had experience in 
teaching in workhouses. 

1930. As monitresses? — Yes. There was another girl 
who had been assisting her uncle, who had a school in 
London, and there she learned training. There is a 
third who became an attendant through reverse of 
circumstances. She is a lady with very high feeling, 
which I consider very commendable ; she struggled to 
maintain herself ; she had been well educated and had 
been a governess, and she applied for the situation of 
ordinary attendant. These are three out of the nine ; 
the other six I got from schools in connection with the 
National Board, or under care of the sisters of Mercy 
and sisters of Charity. Several years ago I got some 
school-attendants directly from Marlborough-street 
model schooLs, under the National Board, and they were 
not satisfied with the place ; they were not satisfied to 
act as attendants and they left after some time. I 
applied since then — I always had a very high respect 
for the National Board of Education, and had a good 
many friends amoDg the authorities there, and I know 
they would do anything they could to get persons for me. 

I have applied several times to them latterly and they 
say their monitresses would not go to the asylum, that 
there is a limited number of them, and that they have 
better situations for them, so that that source of sup- 
ply is stopped. That is as regards the females. As 
regards the males, I have four. I got three out of 
the Industrial school at Artane. 

1931. These are persons who are attendants, and com- 
bine with their other duties that of teaching? — Yes; 
the fourth ls a pensioner who had charge of the school 
in his regiment, before he left the army. 



1932. "What workhouse was it you got the female 
teacher, of whom you speak so highly from?— The 
North Dublin. 

1933. And she has turned out in every way satis- 
factory? — Yes, she is a first class attendant now. 

1934. Nowsupposingthat the three classes of asylums 
of which we spoke in the early part of your examination 
were established, do you think it would be desirable 
that that third class, or workhouse auxiliary, into 
which our class A, is to be drafted, should be under 
the same superintendence and management as the 
others ? — With the view to efficiency in each, I think 
it would be very desirable if all the lunatic asylums 
should be under one management. 

1935. I do not mean under one Board of Governors, 
but under one central authority ? — Yes, two authorities 
would be undesirable ; I think it is one of the reasons 
why lunatic asylums in Ireland are not more advanced 
than they are ; (they are advanced very much), but I 
think if they were under one central authority they 
might be more advanced. 

1936. If the whole lunacy administration of the 
country was under one head, it would be in a more 
satisfactory condition ? — Y es, that is my opinion ; two 
or three years ago, I read a paper before the Medical 
Psychological Association, in which I expressed that 
opinion. 

1937. You are an advocate for large asylums ? — 
Yes. 

1938. Would you consider that in the Richmond 
Asylum 1,000 cases under treatment as patients in a 
curative hospital, would be too many? — Curable and 
improveable, I don’t think it would be. 

1939. No, apart from improveable, do you think if 
you had simply for curative purposes 1,000 persons in 
your asylums would that be too many? — I don’t think 
it would. 

1940. Would you as a Medical Superintendent con- 
sider 1,000 curable cases too many? — If for individual 
supervision as Medical Superintendent, I think 1,000 
curable cases too many. 

1941. I don’t mean for your supervision as head of 
the establishment, but for your personal supervision ? 
— I do think it would be too much. 

1942. How many assistants have you in Richmond 
Asylum ? — One assistant, and one resident apothecary. 

1943. Suppose the whole of the improvable cases, 

and of the incurable cases were removed and their places 
supplied by purely curable cases— cases under treat- 
ment as in hospital for mental disease — what assistance 
dojyou think you would require ? — It depends entirely 
on what you mean by curative and hospital. If you 
mean by curable cases cases for medical treatment, 
the administration of drugs 

1 944. No, the person to whom you would be applying 
the ordinary means of cure. How many do you 
think it would be desirable to have in any one 
asylum? — I don’t think I could fix the limit of the 
number. I would certainly say from my own ex- 
perience that 1,000 would not be too many, and I 
think 2,000 would not be too many. 

1945. The Commissioners of lunacy who inquired 
into the subject expressed a strong opinion that lunatic 
asylums ought not to contain more than 200 cases, and 
your opinion is that 1,000 cases would not be too 
much, if it was converted from an asylum having a 
certain number of incurable into an hospital, for the 
treatment of mental disease 1 — I think it would not be 
too many. 

1946. You, as head of the establishment, with an 
adequate staff of assistants, could deal with 1,000 
curable cases ? — I could, and I could exemplify that 
for you. 

1947. Let me ask you first. Suppose from crowded 
surrounding asylums the cases that are classed in 
this asylum as probably curable were drafted into 
your asylum, and the probably incurable cases 
drafted from your asylum to the other asylums, and 
your asylum was thus converted into an hospital for 
the treatment of mental disease, do you think you 
could manage 1,000 cases of that class? — I do. 
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1948. And it would not be too much for you?— No.' 
I would expect I could manage them more advantage- 
ously. 

1949. In point of fact, having an asylum devoted ex- 

clusively to curable cases ? — Curable and improvable 
rememberd I make that istinction. 

1950. As I understand your answers to some ques- 
tions, lunacy is divisable into three classes. There is 
the class of incurable imbeciles, 'that we would suppose 
would be removed to workhouse auxiliaries with all 
the appliances for the proper treatment of that class. 
Then there is the class you call improvable ; and I 
understood you to agree to the suggestion that that class 
might be removed to one of the existing asylums, and 
that asylum converted into an asylum for the treat- 
ment of the improvable class. Remove that improv- 
able class, and leave your asylum to be simply an 
asylum for curative purposes ? — I never meant to ex- 
press such an opinion. I think improvable and 
curable ought to be treated in the same asylum. I 
am distinctly strongly of that opinion. 

1951. What is yourclassificationof improvable cases. 
Is it Class B that was returned by you to us? — 
You cannot give a definition of the improvable class. 

1952. But instead of giving a definition can you give 
the number of probably curable and improvable ? — 
I think the curable would be about one-third to one- 
fourth, and the incurable would be two-tliirds or 
three-fourths. 

1953. Two-thirds or three-f ourths of the whole? — 
About that. 

1954. Take the probably curable cases as 25 percent, 
of the whole, and the probably incurable as about 75 
per cent. ; of that 75 per cent, what per-centage, 
according to your view, would be of the class im- 
provable ? — Something about one-third or one-fourth. 

1955. That is to say, that inyour own asylum, taking 
25 per cent, curable cases, then there would be 25 per- 
cent. improveable, and that would leave 50 per. cent, 
to be taken away ? — Yes. 

195G. Then, of these improvable cases may we 
assume the larger number would be retained for house- 
hold purposes— that is, for farm purposes ; the women 
for servants and that class of work for which they are 
useful?— It was something like that I meant to 
express some time ago, that if the improvable class 
were left with us, you might not leave any incurables. 

1957. It was with the view of clearing up any 
difficulty that might arise afterwards that I asked the 
question. Suppose you have 1,000 in your asylum, you 
would say in round numbers as an approximate calcu- 
lation that 500 would be sent out and 500 retained ; 
and of that 500 you retained, 250 would be probably 
curable, and the other 250 would be improvable? — I think 
there would be about 200 curable and 300 improvable. 

1958. Do you think if there was an inter hange of 
patients, if from asylums with facilities of com- 
munication you transferred a number of curable cases, 
and sent in return incurable cases— do you think that 
would be an improvement on the existing arrangement? 
— A very great improvement. 

1959. And suppose upon a calculation of all the 
numbers throughout the country, it would be prac- 
ticable to divide the country into districts, retaining 
certain numbers for curative establishments on the 
basis you have just indicated, and a certain other 
number, for incurable asylums, cases that require 
better treatment than the workhouse, and yet not such 
expensive treatment as that in the curative establish- 
ment; do you think would that enable an advantageous 
distribution or classification of lunatics to be made 
throughout the country? — I think it would be ad- 
vantageous — a wonderful improvement on the present 
system. 

1960. Being an advocate for large asylums, you 
rather objected to these smaller asylums where fifty or 
sixty patients were, but if it so happens there is much 
spare accommodation broken up in the building capable 
of accommodating only fifty or sixty, what would be 
your objection to placing fifty or sixty males in a 
suitable building, perfectly well arranged with baths, 



and so forth, with, say two male attendants and suit- Dublix. 
able supervision — would you think that would be an July 25, 1373. 
objectionable arrangement on account of the smallness Dr . j 0 ^ 
of the number? — I did not say objectionable ; I say a Laior. 
larger number would be better. 

1961. But simply regarding then- care and comfort, 
you do not see any objection ? — No, not absolutely, 
but relatively. 

1962. The smallest number could be almost apart 
from pauper administration, and it would be better to 
have the smallest number, which would prevent you 
having any connection with the workhouse ? — I have 
often expressed my opinion that lunatics might be 
treated in workhouses from some points of view, better 
than in lunatic asylums ; for there is this advantage you 
would be bringing the influence of the sane on the 
insane, which I think is very advantageous, but I don’t 
think in the present state of matters, such a thing 
is practicable. I hope, however, the day will yet come 
when the insane will be treated in the same institution 
with the sane, and that there will be mutual benefits 
to the parties — that the insane will derive the good 
influences that are to be derived from intercourse with 
their sane fellow-beings, and that the sane will derive 
the good charitable lessons that are to be derived 
from being associated with their insane fellow-creatures, 
and be taught to treat them humanely instead of as 
at present treating them with scoff, and ridicule. 

1963. You have not had much experience of work- 
houses ? — I was from 1842 until 1852 one of the. officers 
of the Kilkenny ‘Workhouse. 

1964. The idea of mixing insane with sane is in 
opposition to the suggestion made by us, and therefore 
it may as well be referred to; do you think the mixing of 
three or four or five insane, of troublesome habits, dirty 
habits it may be, with the sane amongst whom there 
would be many disposed to annoy them or tease them 
or in the winter season not let them near the fire, in 
fact taking advantage of their weakness, do you think 
these are disadvantages, to which they might be liable. 

I meant to say that taking the existing circumstances 
of workhouses, the circumstances of lunatics, and the 
circumstances of sane paupers in a public institution, 
and the circumstances of insane paupers in a public 
institution, such an idea is impracticable ; but in the 
growth of time I think such a thing as treating classes 
of sane and insane paupers in the same institution or in- 
stitutions maybe found not only practicable but useful. 

1965. If you can find a number of benevolent persons 
combining to allow • lunatics to associate with them 
of course it would be different, but in workhouses you 
have a different class of people to deal with? — Yes. 

As to the comparison between large and small asylums 
in reference to the moral treatment of insanity, and 
the influence of education and training, I have had a 
very long experience, and bestowed much thought to 
the subject. Earlswood Asylum holds about 800, and 
I believe it is an admirable institution. I believe the 
training of idiots and imbeciles is not one bit more 
difficult than the training of the insane of other 
classes, and then supervision by one head is not a 
bit more difficult. All the authorities at Earlswood, 

I believe, if they were asked, would tell you that they 
would consider that asylum far more suitable for idiots 
and imbeciles, with a total of 800, than if there was 
four asylums with 200 each. I have no doubt that is 
what they would say. 

1966. Earlswood is for children ? — Yes, altogether. 

1967. And they are put there for a few years, and 
put out again, whether cured or not? — Yes, and the 
same idea ought to be carried out in lunatic asylums. 

With regard to the removal to curative hospitals for 
curable cases you must remember that a person is sent 
in labouring under acute insanity, which may be only 
temporary or of a nature with a tendency to natural 
cure, or very easily cured by medical means, and to 
send that case tip at once to one of the large asylums 
would meet a strong practical and sentimental objec- 
tion. There ought to be time given to the local asylums 
conveniently situated, as at present, for treatment of 
cases from their neighbourhood. .They should keep 
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Dublin: the case for a reasonable time, and if it is not cured or 

July 25, 1878. improved, then it should be sent to an asylum 
Dr. Joseph with . ful1 a PP liance 3 to treat such cases by all 

Lalor. medical and moral means, including education and 

industrial employment, by skilled and competent 
hands, in continuous care of the patients. With 
regard, then, to the curative establishment, I give a 
period of three years to them, inasmuch as I treat 
curable and improveable together ; and if as the end 
of two years they were not able to show some improve- 
ment in the patient, and if the patient was quiet and 
harmless, I would transfer him to the workhouse. 

1968. Do you have many cases known as ordinary 
delirium tremens under treatment in the Richmond 
Asylum ? — Not many. There are cases from time to time. 

1969. But you don't have many of them?— Not many. 

1970. I suppose they are cured and discharged very 
rapidly 1— They might be discharged very rapidly, but 
our rule is to keep a patient for two months, unless 
there is some special reason to the contrary to test the 
permanency of the cure. In the case of delirium 
tremens it is also advantageous to give them a lesson. 

1971. Do you shave their heads ? — No. 

1972. Do you treat them as a special class?— No. 
In reference to the classification (I wish to mention) 
into different forms of mania dementia, and all that ; 
it is not a classification of my own. It is the classifi- 
cation contained in their admission papers, and it is a 
very imperfect classification. 

1973. Is the classification in the report simply the 
classification in which they are entered ? — In my own 
case it is simply the classification under which they 
enter, and I believe it is so in the other asylums. 

1974. Then it iscalled by that namewliich it received 
from the doctor who certifies that the person is insane ? 
—Precisely, and it is so registered, and the return is 
taken from the register. 

19/5. Don’t you think it would give a more accurate 



idea if the resident doctors reconsidered it ? — I do. The 
name of the disease might be perfectly right when the 
patient was admitted, but then the disease changes. 
Almost always cases of mania, if not recovered, end in 
dementia. In reference to the increased accommoda- 
tion, I referred to single rooms I thought objectionable, - 
There is another question, and a very large question 
in reference to providing accommodation. I think 
there might be very large increased accommodation pro- 
vided in addition to the other advantages to be obtained 
byconverting these single rooms intoassociated day-rooms 
and domitories. In connection with that return, I al- 
luded to before on the 22nd report of the inspectors, I 
wish to give you what increased accommodation there 
might be had in lunatic asylums, and what expense 
it could be done for. I give the number of single cells 
in this return, and I think they are something about 
the same proportion at present, at about 2,000 ; that 
would be at the rate of 25 per-cent., that would be one 
out of every four. I consider that one out of twenty 
would be a quite sufficient proportion, and then if you 
take 2,013 as the entire number of single rooms, and 
if you reduce that by taking 16 out of every 20, that 
would be four-fifths, and that would give 1,600 as the 
number. That would be 400 cells, leaving 1,600 to be 
removed, and you would double the accommodation by 
removing them. The removal of 1,600 cells would 
give extra 1,600 beds at an expense of £20 per head. 

1976. It would not cost so much ? — I have not made 
the calculation exactly, but large accommodation 
would be gained at a cost of about £20 per head or 
less. You could not erect a new building for less than 
£80 per head. I have here a map (produces 
• map) of the old district asylum ; it was all cells, and 
here it is (produces another map) as it has been al- 
tered by me. I removed three-fourths of the 
cells. In some divisions, many more might be advan- 
tageously removed. 



Colonel John Graham M'Kerlie examined. 



1977. You are Chairman of the Boardof Control and 
Correspondence ? — I am senior member of the Board 
for General Control and Correspondence, and for super- 
intending and procuring the erection and establishment 
of asylums for the lunatic poor in Ireland. 

1978. Can you give us a general account of the duties 
that are performed by the Board ?— 1 The present Board 
was formed pursuant to the Act the 18th and 19th 
Yictoria, 1855 ; and its formation was the result of an 
inquiry held by the late Sir Thomas Reddington into 
the mode of conducting business by the former Board 
which was composed of a considerable number of 
gentlemen. I don’t remember the original number, 
but ultimately it dwindled down practically to only 
two, Sir Richard Griffith and the late Mr. John Rad- 
cliffe, who, being also members of the Board of Works, 
carried on the works of these days. They erected six 
entirely new asylums, and what is now called the new 
Richmond Asylum may be called a seventh ; it is a 
separate and distinct asylum. Their operations, I may 
say, were a good deal cavilled at, and they were con- 
sidered to have incurred unnecessary expenditure in 
some matters. A Commission of Inquiry was ap- 
pointed— I don’t know exactly in what year, but it 
must have been about 1854— consisting of the late 
Mr. Donaldson, Architect, of London, and Mr. Wilks, 
who was one of the Lunacy Commissioners in England. 
They held an inquiry into various matters which had 
been complained of, resulting in a remission on the 
part of the Treasury, under the authority given by this 

1- 1 llave ref erred, to the amount of about 

£1 7,000 in respect of these asylums I have mentioned. 
As I have stated, there were only two members prac- 
tically remaining of the old Board of Control, which 
had consisted of a considerable number. Though I 
myself was here during the latter part of the period 
referred to, as a member of the Board of Works, I 
was not a member of the Board of Control ; I became 
so ou its being reconstituted by the Lord Lieutenant 



in Council. Upon its re-formation. Sir Richard 
Griffith was Chairman of the Board of Works, and 
consequently became senior Commissioner of the new 
Board. 

19/9. It has been stated before the Commissioners 
of Lunatic Asylums that that Board ceased to exist 
upon the termination of its work — that is, that it was 
not replaced, and that having discharged the duty for 
which it was appointed, it then ceased to exist?— That 
is scarcely quite correct. In fact, the passing of the 
Act to which I have referred was the result of the 
inquiry held by the commission presided over by the 
late Sir Thomas Reddington. On the formation of 
the new Board, I was appointed one of the members. 
Of course, I was junior member. 

1980. Under Sir Richard Griffith?— Yes, withtwoin- 
spectors of lunatic asylums. I took some interest in 
the matter, of course, upon being appointed one of the 
members, and I gave some attention to the subject. 
I drew up these rules or instructions for planning and 
designing asylums. (Rules produced, and handed 

1981. What were the duties that devolved on the 
Board when you were appointed? — The duties of the 
Board were to take into consideration all applications for 
extended accommodation for the lunatic poor, either in 
the formation of entirely new districts and ’building, 
or in the extension of existing buildings. 

1982. By whom is application for extended accommo- 
dation generally made 1— Jointly, I may say, by the 
Boards of Governors and the inspectors of lunatic 
asylums. When any such propositions are brought 
forward, either for the formation of new asylums’ or 
adding to existing asylums, the matter is referred to 
the Board of Control. 

1983. But before the reference to the Board of Con- 
trol was the formation of the new district agreed upon by 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council ? — No ; the reference 
is that of the recommendation from the inspectors that 
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a new district should be formed, and the Government 
or the Lord Lieutenant call on the Board of Control 
for a report. 

1984. Then something more than a building reference 
•was made to the Board of Control. They were refer- 
red to for advice upon the formation of the new 
district? — Yes; whether it was a desirable thing to 
form a new district or not. The Board then obtain 
all the necessary information by calling for statistics 
to enable them to form an opinion, and then enter 
very closely into the subject before expressing any 
opinion on it. Then, in accordance with the result of 
their consideration, they recommend the Government 
to adopt such a course as appeared to be expedient. 
Having got the statistics, they form an opinion, and 
advise the Government accordingly. 

1985. What statistics did you get? — We got from the 
inspectors a statement of the number of known insane 
in the district. Supposing it is a district which it is pro- 
posed to divide, comprising perhaps three counties, we 
obtain from them a statement of the present accommo- 
dation for the insane poor, the number who are known 
to be at large or otherwise provided for in the district, 
and looking also to the geographical features of the dis- 
trict, we take into consideration whether it would be 
advisable to form an entirely new district, and provide 
a separate establishment for it. Having submitted 
that report to the Government, we await their instruct 
tions as to further proceedings. The step then taken 
by the Government would be to give public notice, I 
apprehend, of their intention, and then having heard 
objections (I am now speaking from what I believe to 
be the course of procedure ; I have no actual know- 
ledge of the fact for 1 don’t remember), and having 
considered the subject fully, notice is given in the 
Gazette of the formation of the new district having 
been determined on. 

1986. Isthatnotice given in anticipation of the build- 
ing of the establishment? — Yes, in anticipation of the 
building consequent on the formation of the new dis- 
trict. The next step then is to select a site on which 
the institution should be established, we endeavour to 
ascertain from local sources where a proper site could 
be obtained, sometimes from the county surveyor or 
medical gentlemen resident in the district, or other 
source. We then proceed to visit it ourselves with 
our architect, and having visited the sites, if more 
than one. we determine on that which is most desira- 
ble to acquire, and take the necessary steps for doing 
so. The next measure taken is as to the erection of 
the building. We have an architect attached to the 
Board of Control, Mr. Wilkinson, who was formerly 
architect to the Poor Law Commissioners, and is a 
pensioned officer of that Board, and who now receives 
a salary as architect to the Board of Control. We 
t.liink it right to give the Board of Governors in exist- 
ing districts, or in these about to be formed, the option 
of employing an architect themselves, of course in- 
forming them at the same time that if they elect to 
choose their own architect they will be subject to the 
usual fees of architects, wliile on the other hand, if 
they leave the erection of the building to our archi- 
tect, the charge will be only half of the usual cost. 
In four out of the entirely new asylums which we 
have built, the Board of Governors have availed 
themselves of the permission to select their own archi- 
tect. 

1987. That is of the establishments that have been 
built since you became a member of the Board? — 
Yes ; four out of six. In the other two they ex - 
pressed a wish that our own architect should be em- 
ployed. The result of that has been that the cost to 
the districts has been considerably greater where they 
selected their own architect. I cannot tell the exact 
per-centage, but it is something like 30 per-cent. 

1988. What was the cost per bed? — The aveiage of 
the two we erected ourselves was £123, and in the four 
which the local gentlemen carried out themselves, 
under their own architect, it amounted to £182. 
These sums include all the costs of purchase of land, 



law costs, building, furniture fittings, incidental ex- Duoin*. 
penses, and everything else. The same practice is July 25, 1878. 
followed where we add to old asylums. The proposi- C[)( -^TKerlte. 
tion for the addition originates with the Board of 
Governors, generally, at the suggestion of the inspec- 
tor's, who were ex-officio members. 

1 989. Who were ex-officio members. Are they not 
now ? — No; they attend as inspectors. 

1990. Well, they attend their meetings as inspectors 
and advise the Governors, and it is upon these oc- 
casions they point out the necessity of additions to 
the asylums. Then a memorial is forwarded by the 
Board of Governors, sometimes to the Board of Con- 
trol, sometimes to the Government. In the event of 
its being addressed to the Government it is forwarded 

to us, and in either case we make the necessary inqui- f 

ries as to the necessity for the addition. 

1991. Does it come direct to you or through the in- 
spectors? — Direct to us. We have obtained statistics, 
as I have before mentioned, of the number in the 
asylum and the number outside. 

1992. Do youinclude in this latter the number in the 
workhouses? — Yes, the numberinthe workhouses. We 
have then a careful inspection made of the existing 
buildings, to ascertain what they are fairly calculated 
to accommodate. On this basis we lay down in our in- 
structions, and having satisfied ourselves as to the 
necessity for the additional accommodation, we report 
to the Government, giving approximately an estimate 
of the cost. 

1993. You speak of the Government afterwards com- 
municating with the Board of Governors and the Boards 
of the new districts. Is it not the grand juries of the 
counties or counties of cities embraced in the new dis- 
tricts with which the Government communicates. 

Boards of Governoi-s will not, at this period of the pro- 
ceeding, have been formed in the- new disti'icts ? — Yes, 
the notice of the intention to add to the asylum is 
gazetted, and we then proceed, as before stated, to 
carry out the works either through our own architect 
or an architect chosen by the Board of Governors. For- 
mally, until the present year, indeed, money was ad- 
vanced out of the consolidated fund and made repay- 
able nominally in 14 years, but practically in 16 years 
by instalments. 

1994. With interest ? — Without interest. The Pub- 
lic Works Loans Act of last session alters that by 
making the advances subject to interest at 3i per-cent., 
and while naming 14 years as the time for repayment, 
the Treasury reserve to themselves the power of exl end- 
ing it to a longer period not exceeding 20 years, if cir- 
cumstances renders it desirable to do so. 

1995. What is the exact nature of the inquiries you 

make as regards the accommodation available in, and 
the probable requirements of a district ? — Take for in- 
stance the case of Limerick. It was enlarged within tlie last 
two or three years. We got plans of the existing build- 
ings and we had a careful inspection of them by our archi- 
tect, and a calculation made by liim on the basis of the. 
accommodation which we consider necessary, and the 
amount of space required for each individual. He also 
looks into the nature of the accommodation the build- 
ing affords as regards its general suitability, and he then 
reports to the Board what in its present stale it could 
accommodate, and how the existing accommodation 
might be increased by converting single rooms into as- 
sociated rooms, and by other means. Upon this data 
we are enabled to say what number of patients the 
building will accommodate,, and then taking that 
number from the whole number, the inspectors point 
out to us that it is necessary to provide accommodation, 
for we are in a position to have plans prepared for 
the additional extension required. , 

1996. Is the number for which you propose accom- 
modation furnished by the inspectors? — Entirely by 
the inspectors, ' 

1997. You said in a previous part of your evidence 
that you received information as to the -number of 
the lunatics in the district including the , lunatics 
at large ? — Yes, That information we receive from the 

L 
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DUB1.1.V. inspectors and they name to us a number which they 
JutyM, 1876. think it necessary to provide for. We have questioned 
Col. M'Kerlie tlie necessity for the amount of accommodation they 
proposed, and I rather think in one or two cases (I 
speak from memory) we questioned the necessity for 
the number they proposed. 

1998. Do you happen to recollect whether in cal- 
culating the probable requirements of a district they 
take into consideration anyper-centagc of the lunatics at 
large ? — That is the principal ground on which they 
base the calculations. I apprehend it is almost 
entirely so. There are statistics provided I believe by 
the constabulary, and I remember in the case of the 
Co. Clare I felt dissatisfied with the statistics, and an 
effort was made to obtain special statistics on the 

* separation of the counties, that is to say we proposed 

to employ the constabulary or probably the medical 
officers of poor law unions to report what number of 
lunatics were in the several unions and their condi- 
tion. I remember perfectly well proposing that, but 
there was a difficulty in carrying it out. 

1999. Did they observe upon the condition of the 
lunatics at large as well as upon the class in the 
workhouse?— The. report referred to was only pro- 
posed to be prepared by the constabulary and other 
pex-sons competent .to inquire. 

2000. Is there any means of ascertaining how far 
the inspectors are making the calculation of the 
necessity for the additional accommodation take into 
consideration the wants of the lunaties at large. 
Say 1,000 at large, and 400 in a particular assigned 
district, do the inspectors include any per-centage, of 
these or make any sort of inquiry to ascertain how far 
provision should be made for the lunatics at large?— I 
am unable to answer that. My belief is that they 
have gone on the general average throughout the 
country without venturing to subdivide it into special 
districts. We know there are special districts in 
which lunacy exists more than in others, and they 
have expressed their belief on that subject. The practice 
is, however, to go on the general average throughout 
the whole country, at the same time taking into con- 
sideration the number in the workhouses. 

. 2001 - Have they not also been guided by the gradual 
increase in the number of lunatics in asylums from 
year to year, and in that way been enabled to 
form some idea of the probable requirements ?— I 
could not say, they give the numbers, but they don’t 
^ e n “ e “ eans b y wHiclr they arrive at the numbers. 

. M02 ; P° y° u ™ Whether they include the lunatics 
in workhouses in their returns of the numbers for 
whom accommodation should be provided in the new 
lunatic asylums?— I think the best answer I can give 
you will be to show you one of the returns thus fur- 
nished to us. 



2003. You are aware there was an Act passed, the 38 
and 39 Victoria— giving power to Boards of Governors 
with the consent of the Local Government Board 
and the Inspectors, to transfer harmless lunatics to 
workhouses ? — Yes* I am aware of that. 

2004. Have there been applications for the enlarge- 
ment of asylums or the construction of new asylums 
since the passing of that Act? — Yes, several; the case 
of Armagh will afford an answer to your question. 

2005. When considering the question of accom- 
modation, has this new means of providing for harmless 
and incurable been brought under your notice by the 
inspectors ? — Yes especially in the case of Armagh a 
memorial was addressed to the Lord Lieutenant o')! the 
subject. 

2006. Of the increased accommodation required at 
Armagh ? — Yes, objecting to the additional building 
proposed there on the ground that accommodation 
could be provided in the workhouse under the Act 
referred to. 

2007. Wastheadditionfirstproposed before the pass- 
ing of that Act or after ? — The addition was proposed 
before the passing of the Act, but delays having oc- 
cured in making these additions, the Act was passed 
before much progress had been made. There was first 
of all a memorial from the Board of Guardians of 
Armagh Union, signed by Sir J ames Stronge, Chairman. 
This is the petition. (Beads) : — 



lain the 



Armagh District Lunatic Asylum, have taken measures to ii 
the quantity of land and the building of that establishmen 
they have gone so far as to obtain an inquisition to ascerta 
value of certain lands required for the proposed addition L „ c 
inquisition held at Armagh, on Tuesday, the 28th day of November 
last, the jury awarded the large sum of £3,500 for about twelve 
statute acres of medium quality of land (being about £300 per acre), 
which outlay does not include the large prospective sum to bo ex- 
pended upon -the building which will be required; that your 
memorialists further beg leave to submit to your excellencies, that 
the Board of Guardians proposed to the Governors of the said 
asylum to relieve that institution of a large number of the harmless 
lunatics confined therein, and to appropriate a portion of the work- 
house for their accommodation, which could be done without any 
inconvenience at a very small expense and which offer fully meets 
the approval of the district poor law inspector; this proposition is 
not without precedent as other unions have adopted a similar course • 
your memorialists humbly pray that your excellencies will be so 
good as to interfere, to prevent further proceedings being taken by 
the Board of \\ orks, until a full investigation be instituted as to 
the reasonableness and economy of the above proposals, and your 
memorialists asm duty bound will ever pray.” 

That was referred to us from the Castle on tho 19th 
December, 1876, then came another memorial referred 
to us from the Castle on the following 17tli of Jan- 
uary ; it is a memorial from the Board of Governors 
of the Armagh District Asylum, passed at a meeting 
held on Monday, 8th January, 1877, His Grace the 
Lord Primate in the chair. It is as follows. 



(Reads) 



A Return of the Number of Insane Persons of all 
Denominations in the County of Armagh on the 
31st December, 1871, showing how they were then 
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UHCC MM Asylums, Dublin Custle, 
a 1st .February, 1872. 





t having heard from Dr. Nugent, an explanation 
f the Act 38 & 39 Victoria, cap. 67, of the 
atics that could be removed to workhouses we 



Armagh would not justify the Governors in allowing the asylum 
to continue in its present state, and that the contemplated enlarce- 
ment and improvements be proceeded with immediately.” 

That was sent to us and the following letter was 
sent in reply. (Reads): — 

“ Armagh District Lunatic Asylum, 

25th January, 1877. 

Sir,— I n reply to your letter of the 23rd inst. having reference 
to your previous letters of the 19th ult., and 17th instant, the one 
enclosing a copy of a memorial from the Armagh Board of Guardians, 
praying that for reasons therein stated the contemplated acquisi- 
tion of additional ground, and the extension of the building of 
above asylum might be stayed ; and the other a copy of a resolution 
of the Board of Governors of the asylum in favour of their being 
K / ’m ln reply also to your reference of the 2nd 
“St- to memorials from the magistrates and cess-payers assembled at 
the late presentment sessions of Co. Armagh relative to the 
subject (file No. 1964 herewith returned) the Board beg to submit 
the following observations for tho information of His Grace the 
Taro Lieu . ten . an 1 t ' . The Lunatic Asylum at Armagh up to the year 
1862 received the insane poor from a district composed of the three 
counties of Armagh, Cavan, and Monaghan. In that year the 
pew asylum was erected at Monaghan for the separate use- of 
the two latter counties, and the old asylum at Armagh was 
then appropriated to the exclusive use of the county of 
Armagh for the service of which it was then supposed it 
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would be found amply sufficient. As time went on how- 
ever, it was found to provide inadequate accommodation for the 
insane, ever, of the reduced area, and to be deficient in many of 
these appliances, and the means of employment and recreation 
which had been introduced into new asylums, and were deemed 
necessary in the modern and improved treatment of the insane. 
Accordingly in the year 1862 on the application of the Hoard of 
Governors and the recommendation of the inspectors, the Board of 
Control, after full inquiry, submitted for the future consideration 
of the Government whether new day rooms, a recreation hall, an 
improved laundry, as well as additional accommodation in sleeping 
rooms for 60 patients should be provided, and also additional land 

10 acres in extent — should be acquired : the whole cost of which 

was £10,963 17s. 2 d. The recommendations have been approved, 
and the necessary loans authorized. Again in 1872 on its being 
found by the Board of Governors that a still further addition to 
the asylum was needed to meet the requirements of the continually 
increasing number of patients we applied to the Board for authority 
to have plans prepared to provide for the increased accommodation 
which appeared to bo necessary, the matter was in progress when 
the attention of the Commissioners was called by the Government 
(by reference from the Under-Secretary, dated 19th February, 1875, 
file No, 2733) to the Inspector's report for the year 1873, which 
refers to the inadequacy of the accommodation at the asylum 
afforded. In consequence of that communication the Board have 
in the meantime satisfied themselves from the return received from 
the inspectors (copy of which is enclosed) of the necessity for the 
proposed extension, and obtained the sanction of the Government 
thereto, the plans and specifications for the work were pushed for- 
ward as much as circumstances admitted, and now they are so far 
matured as to admit of tenders for their execution being immedia- 
tely called for. At the same time steps have been taken for the 
acquisition of an additional extent of land (12 acres) for the insti- 
tution such having been recommended by the inspectors as desirable 
on the application of the Board of Governors, and in which the 
Board have concurred. It is the latter point— the purchase of the 
land — which has given rise to the question now raised as to the 
necessity for. the contemplated additions to the building or land. 
Different public bodies memorialised the Government all pointing 
to the Act of 3Sth & 39th Victoria cap. 67, as providing a means 
of avoiding the expenditure which the proposed additions will 
involve by removing certain portions of the patients to workhouses, 
while at the same time they protest against the exorbitant price to 
be given for the additional land under the award of the jury called 
together to determine the question under an order to do so by in- 
quisition. In regard to the first of these grounds of objection the 
Board are advised by the inspectors that it is neither practicable 
nor desirable to provide in the workhouse for the extra number of 
patients now in or likely to require admission into the asylum 
beyond what it is fairly calculated to hold, and in this they are sup- 
ported by the resolution of the Board of Governors dated the 8th 
inst. While it may be proper for the Government to give further 
inquiry with reference to the particular acts now in question in 
regard to the bringing into operation the act quoted, it yet appears 
to the Board that the additions contemplated cannot be dispensed 
with and that it is advisable they should be authorized to proceed 
with the step of calling for the tenders for the work. With regard 
to the question of the value of the land, it, as before stated, has 
beon submitted to the determination of a jury. The Board beg 
to enclose copies of the valuation made by the duly qualified valua- 
tor appointed by them to ascertain the value and of the amounts 
awarded by the jury in each corresponding item.” 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

Fkedk. L. WiBEn, Secretary. 

“ To T. H. Burke, Esq., 

Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle." 

The latter part of the latter only refers to the 
land. 

2008. It appears then that the Board of Guardians 
and the magistrates and cess-payers assembled at pre- 
sentment sessions were anxious that this building 
should not take place ? — Yes. 

2009. Was there any letter addressed by the in- 
spectors to your Board advising you that it was neither 
desirable nor practicable to transfer harmless lunatics 
to the workhouse ?* — It must be amongst the papers 
on the file. I will endeavour to find it. 

In connexion with the general question, I may add 



that we are now purchasing fifty additional acres for Dubeix. 
the Downpatrick Asylum. That was applied for by July a-% ms. 
the Board of Governors. They had, we considered, C(() j tiKor i; 9 _ 
an adequate quantity of land for the number of 
patients. Our calculation of the extent of land re- 
quired — based on the information derived from English 
sources — was in the proportion of one acre to six 
patients, male and female, and in establishing the 
asylum at Downpatrick that was the proportion of 
land allowed ; but within the last two years they 
desired to acquire an additional fifty acres, and we are 
in treaty about it — in fact, have agreed to purchase. 

2010. With the view of enlarging the asylum ? — No; 
merely for the purpose of employing the patients — a 
sort of dairy establishment. It was a proposal pressed 
very much by the Board of Governors, and very 
strongly urged by the inspectors, to which we demur- 
red a good deal at first. 

2011. But you are bound now? — I think so. 

2012. What was the acreage they had before? — 

About fifty acres, as near as possible. 

2013. I suppose they cannot get that less than £100 
an acre? — It will cost about £7,000. It belongs to 
Mr. Mulholland, and he has agreed to take £5,000 ; 
but then there are the tenant’s interests besides to be 
met. 

2014. On the original plans, on which most of these 
asylums were built, was not nearly all the accomoda- 
tion composed of single cells ? — There was a very large 
proportion of them. There were very few rooms 
which provided accommodation for more than three or 
four. 

2015. The fresh instructions drawn up by you very 
much reduced the proportion of single cells ? — Yes ; 
and since that we have endeavoured, wherever it is 
practicable, to introduce large associated rooms for 
perhaps sixteen or twenty patients, or more. 

2016. That is in new buildings? — Yes. 

2017. Has not the accommodation in many of the 
old buildings been increased by getting rid of these 
cells, and replacing them by associated rooms ? — Yes ; 
especially so in Richmond. 

2018. In that way a good deal of extra accommoda- 
tion has been obtained? — Yes. 

2019. And you think a good deal more could be thus 
obtained ?— No ; I think nearly all has been converted 
that could be. Wherever we have been making addi- 
tions to asylums it has been in the way of large dor- 
mitories and day-rooms. There is scarcely an instance 
of additional cells being provided. It has also been 
in the way of recreation halls and chapels, and places 
for religious worship, improved laundries, and gene- 
rally improved accommodation for the patient. 

2020. Have you had any other instance besides that 
at Armagh, in which difficulties have been raised as 
to the proposal to utilize workhouse accommodation 
for harmless lunatics ?— The only other case in which 
such have arisen, I think, is Derry. A proposition 
was made there, and I think it was on the same 
grounds it was objected to. 

2021. Except as to the arrangement of the building, 
have you any control over asylums at all ? — None 
whatever, over either discipline or management. None 
whatever as regai-ds the curative treatment, or the 
the discipline, or internal economy ; but we consider 
it our duty to see that no structural alterations are 
made without our consent. 



* This it is found was a verbal communication, no letter appearing to have been received by the Board. 
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Frederick MacCabe, Esq., Physician and Surgeon, examined. 



Dr. Frederick 
MacCabe. 



2022. You are at present one of the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board ? — Yes. 

2023. How long have you been Inspector ? — Since 
April, 1876. 

2024. Before then you were connected with the 
lunacy department? — Yes. 

2025. In what capacity ? — From 1865 to 1872, 1 was 
Medical Superintendent of the Waterford District 
Asylum. From 1S72 to 1876, I was Resident 
Physicianand Governor of the Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
in Dundrum. 

2026. Then you have had eleven years experience of 
lunacy administration, first as medical Superintendent 
at Waterford, and then as physician at Dundrum? — 
I have. 

2027. And you have had the subsequent experience 
as Local Government Board Inspector ? — I have. 

2028. Your district is the Cork District and that 
comprises all the Cork and some of the Waterford 
Unions? — Some of the Coi'k. 

2029. It is called the Cork District ? — It is ; to be 
precise it includes eleven unions in Cork, one in 
Limerick and two in Waterford. 

2030. Areyou acquainted with the structural arrange- 
ments, and the arrangements for classification of the 
inmates of all these workhouses? — As far as two years 
experience enables me to be. 

2031. You have been communicated with I think by 
this Commission with the view of revising the accom- 
modation, and Schedule A, containing a table of the 
space requirements for healthy and sick in the different 
workhouses has been sent to you? — Yes. 

2032. Have you examined any of the workhouses in 
your district, with the view of ascertaing how far 
that schedule would be applicable in fixing the accom- 
modation of inmates in the workhouses ? — Yes, one I 
particularly examined, Mallow Workhouse, and went 
over the measurements of each department in it ac- 
cording to the existing limitation order and then 
contrasted it with the measurement under Schedule A. 

2033. The result of the examination in the Mallow 
case was a certain reduction ? — Oh, yes, a very consider- 
able reduction. 

2034. You have been good enough to send to the 
Commissioners a statement of the measurement ac- 
cording to the sealed order, and the Corrected measure- 
ment under Schedule A 1 — Yes, I sent in a return 
in each; after working out all the calculations for 
Mallow. I applied the same rules to the other work- 
houses without going into individual calculations for 
each department ; T was satisfied it would produce a 
tolerably accurate result. 

2035. That is you found the reduction amount to a 
Certain per-eentage in Mallow, and applying the same 
rules of measurement, you worked out the measure- 
ments in other cases ? — Yes. 

2036. May we assume there would be very little 
variation between the actual accommodation under 
this schedule, and the assumption according to the 
Mallow case, that there would be so much per cent ? — 

I think so. 

2037. We may assume that the accommodation in 
the whole of your unions would be reduced according to 
the scale you found it necessary to reduce to in the 
case of Mallow? — Quite so. 

2038. Speaking generally of the accommodation for 
lunatics in workhouses in your district, are you sa- 
tisfied with it in amount, and character. Do you 
consider it insufficient in quantity and defective in 
structural arrangements?-— I am very strongly of that 
opinion. 



2039. May we assume that there is no workhouse in 
your district in which, speaking from your experience 
in connexion with lunatic asylums, you would not 
feel you had reason to be dissatisfied with the accom- 
modation provided for lunatics ? — With one exception. 
Within the last few months a new block of 
buildings has been opened in Cork ; the accom- 
modation for the male lunatics in that building is very 
fair, with that exception, the accommodation is 
defective in quantity and quality. 

2040. Then with the exception of the provision for 
the male lunatics in Cork which is quite recent, the 
arrangements are in your opinion defective if not 
obj ectionable ? — Altogether. 

2041. Have you considered the expediency of re- 
moving the lunatics from a certain number of these 
workhouses to some separate portion of any one work- 
house, or two or three workhouses that might be fit 
for the purpose? — I have given the subject a good 
deal of consideration. 

2042. And what conclusions have you arrived at? — 
I arrived at the conclusion that by removing all the 
lunatics distributed over my different unions and 
placing them either in vacant buildings or vacant 
blocks of workhouses, or some two or three work- 
houses, an immense advantage would be conferred on 
the workhouses from which they were removed, and 
unspeakable advantage would be conferred on the 
lunatics themselves. The advantage conferred on the 
workhouses from which they were removed would be 
by affording additional space to the sick and aged and 
infirm, and the advantage that would be conferred on 
the lunatics would be that in an intermediate institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to their treatment they would 
have a better chance of fair treatment, fair diet, and 
above all proper attendance. 

2043. Would you see any objection to appropriating 
a certain proportion of these blocks of buildings you 
have spoken of, for males, and a certain other pro- 
portion for females ; do you think such a classification 
would be attended by any inconvenience ?— I think 
not. 

2044. That is your opinion as one having experience 
in the treatment of lunacy ? — Yes. I not only think 
it would not be attended with disadvantage, but I 
think, as the Commission probably intend that the 
intermediate asylums should be conducted on a scale 
of greater economy than district asylums, that economy 
would be promoted by a separation as to sex. 

2045. With reference to the economical management 
of them have you any doubt that the lunatics 
removed into blocks of buildings so arranged and with 
the necessary appliances could be maintained with 
much less cost than in lunatic asylums ? — I am per- 
fectly satisfied of that. 

2046. If you had one of these asylums with 60 
patients would you consider that two female paid 
attendants, with such assistance as could be derivedfrom 
the better class inmates in the workhouse, would be 
sufficient for the supervision of these asylums? — I think 
that whenever the number exceeded 90 the proportion 
of one attendant to 30 would be fair, but as you would 
have to provide against the contingency of one being 
ill oi one going out on leave, I think it would always 
require a staff of two. 

2047. So that no matter how small the number of 
patients in one of these asylums or auxiliary asylums 
you think two properly qualified attendants should 
be always provided ? — Yes. 

2048. And where the asylum was arranged for the 
reception of 60, two paid attendants with such assist- 
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"ance as they coulcl get from the workhouse inmates 
would be sufficient ? — I think they would, but I should 
like the Commission to understand that if there were 
only 30 patients I would still have two paid attendants 
provided. 

2049. To revert to an answer you gave this moment 
you referred to the advantage that would be conferred 
on the workhouses by the removal of the lunatics as 
affording additional infirmary accommodation, is it 
your experience within your own district that the in- 
firmary accommodation, as a rule, is deficient? — 
Clearly so. 

2050. Is it not a fact that originally the infirmaries 
were designed simply as hospitals for the sick of the 
workhouse itself, and that the great bulk of the 
accommodation was intended for able bodied, and that 
in the course of time the whole of the arrangements 
of workhouses have been disarranged by there being 
few able bodied and an excess of aged and sick in the 
infirmary ? — That is so. 

205 1 . And the result is that within your experience 
the infirmary accommodation is most unsatisfactory. 
In point of accommodation you • are compelled in 
almost every workhouse to have recourse to expedients 
in order to supply the defect of infirmary accommoda- 
tion i —' That is so. 

2052. There are very few workhouses in which the 
removal of the lunatics or those who are classed as 
lunatics and idiots would not afford additional 
infirmary accommodation probably, sufficient to meet 
the requirements for some tine ? — In many it would. 

2053. Do you think in those it would not afford that 
assistance immediately it would not be possible by re- 
distributing the inmates through the departments of 
the house you might re-arrange the house so as to af- 
ford additional accommodation for the aged and infirm 
sick? — I think a good deal could be done in that 
direction. 

2054. By some slight structural alterations you 
might probably appropriate some of the rooms in the 
wings on each side for aged and infirm, and transfer a 
certain number of that class from the infirmary, thus 
retaining the infirmary exclusively for hospital pur- 
poses 1 — That might be done. 

2055. Does your own experience of Waterford 
justify us in assumiug that that asylum has been con- 
stantly overcrowded ? — Constantly while I had charge 
of it. I had to bring that subject several times under the 
notice of the Governors of the asylum, and eventually 
durin« my time, a large structural addition was built. 

2056. Did not all the overcrowding consist of over- 
crowding by chronic and what are termed in the re- 
ports “ probably incurable ” cases ? — Entirely so. 

2057. If there was suitable accommodation provided 
elsewhere ; not referring at this moment to what it 
might be ; but if there was suitable accommodation 
provided for a large per centage of that class else- 
where, have you any doubt that it would be for the 
advantage of lunacy administration to have that class 
removed from the asylums, leaving the asylums 
simply as hospitals for curative treatment ? — I have 
not the slightest 'doubt on the subject; it would 
enable the existing staff of the asylums to devote 
themselves to the care of individual curable cases 
instead of having their attention distributed over a 
large number, the vast proportion of which are 
incurable. You could give all the care to the cura- 
ble if you got rid of the incurable. 

2058. And as a matter of administration are you of 
opinion that it would be attended with advantage that 
the medical superintendent of an asylum should be 
able to devote his attention exclusively to curative 
treatment ? — That is my opinion. 

2059. The returns we have received from the various 
lunatic asylums, exhibited, as probably you are aware, 
something like a per-centage of 70 per cent, on the 
whole, as being probably incurable. Suppose it were 
practicable, or suppose it were legal to appropriate 
certain asylums for the reception of incurable cases ; 
reserving certain other asylums as curative hospitals ; 



would you consider that that arrangement would be Dublin. 
attended with advantage. If you had three classes Ax, u- 1878 - 
wc will say ; the district asylum for curative purposes p r Frederick 
and we will keep the intermediate asylums for cases MacCobe. 
that would not be properly cases for curative treat- 
ment, and yet not cases you would like to transfer to 
the workhouse intermediate asylums, but cases be- 
tween the two. Do you think such a classification of 
asylums as is indicated in that question would be 
attended with advantage ? — I think that would be the 
best arrangement that could possibly be made, because 
amongst the probably incurable cases in asylums, 
there are no doubt many — a good many — who would 
not be suitable for workhouses, and if you provide a. 
class of institution intermediate between the two you 
would exactly meet all the requirements of the 
country. 

2060. I might say that opinion has been strongly 
expressed by Dr. Hatchell and Dr. Nugent, and by the 
medical superintend ent of the Mullingar asylum, in a 
passage of his report to which your attention I think 
has been called, and wc assume that you having expe- 
rience of lunacy in workhouses and asylums are 
strongly of that opinion ? — I am very strongly of that 
opinion. 

2061. Besides the cases that are classed as curable do 
you consider there is another class that might be put 
down as improvable? — Clearly so. 

2062. You would class those that were improvable 
along with the curable cases ? — I would. Perhaps the 
best way to answer that question is to say that in the 
returns which are now made officially, those that are 
put down in asylum returns as curable, are cases in 
which there is a reasonable hope of complete recovery 
and restoration to society, and probably of becoming 
working members of society again, but amongst those 
who are probably incurable take them in the work- 
house, there is a very large proportion of that class 
who with proper care would be improvable ; they 
would be improvable in habits, and morally and 
mentally sufficiently improvable to make them veiy 
useful in the intermediate asylum without there being 
any reasonable hope of their being restored to society. 

2063. If these asylums that constituted portions of 
workhouses were under the management of Boards of 
Guardians, and the asylums proper were left under 
the management of Boards of Governors, do you think 
there would be any difficulty likely to arise from the 
separate jurisdiction exercised by Guardians and other- 
wise? — I think there would not be much difficulty in 
that way, because the members of Boards of Gover- 
nor’s of district asylums are nearly all ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Guardians, and indirectly they 
have the same interest at heart — keeping down the 
rates ; and I. think they would be very -willing to help 
the Guardians by an interchange of patients. 

2064. Would you think it a good arrangement that 
a committee analogous to the Dispensary Committee 
should be constituted partly of members of the Boards 
of Guardians and partly of members of the Boards of 
Governors — the nearest residents to the workhouse 
asylum should have the management of the workhouse 
asylum, instead of leaving it to the whole Board of 
Guardians? — If I were to answer from my experience 
of dispensary committees, I should be disposed to say 
no ; for I know that when gentlemen are associated 
together to perform duties of that kind it is exceed- 
ingly hard to make them meet. I would be more 
disposed to consider that a working plan would be to 
make Boards of Guardians — where the asylums are 
attached to their institutions — the controlling body, 
letting the Board of Governors nominate any number 
of their own body to attend the meetings of the 
Guardians for the supervision of the asylum. 

2065. Would it not be better to have a distinct com 
mittee for the management of the workhouse asylum ; 
that committee to be composed of Guardians and 
Governors representing the interests of both, and 
were likely to bring both into co-operation, rather 
than have two distinct authorities, who might not be 
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inclined to agree sometimes? — I think it would be the 
best plan, if you could induce them to meet. 

2066. W eli, the analogy of the Dispensary Committee. 
I simply refer to that as an illustration of the character 
of the committee, apart from the Board of Guardians, 
and not at all as implying that you would have the 
same difficulty to encounter in their meeting. If the 
Guardians met, and had to appoint three members of 
their Board on the Committee, they would probably 
appoint three who would attend to the business?—- 
That is likely. 

2067. The ordinary attendance of the members of 
such a committee to the business of the unions 
would necessitate their frequent attendance close to 
the auxiliary asylum. This is different from the case 
of the Dispensary Committees ; their place of meeting 
being often remote from the workhouse. Do you not 
think that these more favourable conditions would 
have the required effect upon their meeting ? — It would 
probably. Attendance at the asylum to perform the 
duties would be different from the case of the Dispen- 
sary Committee meetings. 

2068. As to the constitution of the governing body 
or the controlling authority at head-quarters, do you 
think it would be practicable to carry on the adminis- 
tration of two sets of totally distinct asylums by 
distinct authorities — one under the Local Government 
Board, and the other under the Lunacy Department ? 
—I think not. It appears to me success would depend 
on co-operation between the two classes of institution. 
You will have patients that ought to be transferred 
from the county asylum to the intermediate asylum, 
because they have ceased to be any longer probably 
curable ; and other patients who, through the mani- 
festation of dangerous tendencies, ought at once to be 
transferred to the county asylum ; and if you have 
two different controlling authorities you can’t well 
expect that prompt interchange to take place. 

2069. Andfor the purpose of carrying out a schemeof 
that sort if it should be recommended, and for admi- 
nistering it, your opinion is, I gather, that there 
ought to be one central authority for the control of the 
whole, that is that the lunacy administration should 
be brought under one authority, be that authority 
what it may ; either the existing authority, or the 
creation of a new authority ? — I am very strongly of 
that opinion. 

2070. You furnished us with a return, exhibiting the 
accommodation that could probably be afforded in your 
district of the class of lunatics in the workhouses at 
Mallow, Middleton, Youghal, and Cork, could be re- 
moved. Do you think, from your experience of these 
unions, that the taking of the portion, to which 
you called attention, and which we had an opportunity 
of inspecting, would in any way either actually or 
prospectively interfere with the administration of the 
poor-law. Begin at Mallow. Do you think if the 
fever hospital at Mallow, and a wing on the left hand 
side — the female wing — if cither or both of these were 
taken, it would interfere with or impair the poor-law 
administration in any way ? — Mallow is the one I am 
most doubtful about. The pressure there is often 
very great, even under the old limitation order, of the 
division of space, we are very much overcrowded in 
portions of that house. 

2071. Suppose the interference at Mallow was con- 
fined to taking the fever hospital, would that cause any 
inconvenience, provided the small infectious hospital 
that lies between the town and the workhouse, was 
enlarged and fitted up as a fever hospital for the 
workhouse ? — 1 don’t think it would. I have gone 
carefully into the returns of fever for the last fifteen 
or twenty years, and I have never found the amount 
of fever prevalent exceed the amount of accommo- 
dation that fever hospital by suitable addition might 
be made to afford. 

2072. And there arc sheds near that which could be 
adapted for small-pox patients in emergency ? — Quite 



2073. So that for infectious cases between that 



hospital and these sheds, there would be provided suffi- 
cient accommodation, taking the present fever hospital 
for lunacy purposes ? — I think so. 

2074. But the taking of the female whig you think 
possibly would be attended with inconvenience ? — I do, 
in this way, that after going over the accommodation 
as I did in Mallow, side by side with Schedule A, 1 
find we are greatly overcrowded in Mallow, and I 
think the principles laid down in Schedule A ought to 
be applied to all, but it would be impossible to apply 
them if you took away that wing from Mallow. 

2075. It would be impracticable to apply to Mallow 
strictly the arrangement contemplated by this schedule 
if you took away that wing? — Yes. 

207 6. But in Midleton ? — That can be taken, I think, 
without any inconvenience. 

2077. Bandon? — That can clearly be taken, for there 
is a very large hospital to fall back upon. 

2078. Youghal? — The auxiliary building would 
make an excellent lunatic asylum. 

2079. That is the industrial school ? — Yes. 

2080. In Cork you have made provision for the 
males, which you consider satisfactory, but for female 
lunatics it is not so ? — Thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

2081. Would you consider the male accommodation 
satisfactory as a permanent arrangement in Cork. Do 
they not occupy space in a wing that is really intended 
for another class ? — Quite so ; they are placed side by 
side with the blind. The Blind Epileptics and Lunatics 
occupy one portion of the block. In the answer I am 
making I am making it subject to the very strong opinion 
that lunatics ought not to be in workhouses at all, but 
suppose the lunatics remain in Cork Workhouse, I say 
the arrangement in Cork for male lunatics is the best 
that could be made. It is equal to the accommodation 
in many asylums, except as to attendance. 

2082. But for females it is not so ? — No. 

2083. You are well acquainted with the school 
building in Cork ? — Yes. 

2084. With reference to the education of children in 
workhouses are you disposed to draw any distinction 
between the character of the workhouse training, and 
the blunging up of children in small purely rural 
unions, and large towns such as Cork. That is to say 
would you consider the arrangements for the education 
of children in such a workhouse as Middleton or 
Mallow upon the whole satisfactory? — It is difficult to 
answer that question, because at times the educational 
condition of the children depends so much on the 
individual teacher. If you take Middleton for example 
I say yes, it is satisfactory, for not only is the literary 
education, but the industrial training of the children is 
very well attended to. 

2085. There is great diversity in the character, not of 
the literary education but the instruction of the chil- 
dren — their industrial teaming? — That is what is stated 
to be generally deficient. 

2086. And do you consider that in large workhouses 
of large towns like Cork, Waterford, and Limerick 
that the very character of the building is adverse, 
that there are adverse influences at work which it 
would be desirable to remove ? — If. you permit me I 
should like to answer that by saying my experience is 
so limited that my opinion would not be of much 
value. I have made a good deal of inquiry on the 
subject from those who ought to know, and some of 
the most experienced I have spoken to are strongly 
averse to having children trained in large workhouses 
like that at Cork. My own experience has, not been 
sufficient for I have not seen the results of the train- 
ing, and they complain constantly that in large work- 
houses like the Cork workhouse, those they have done 
their best to train, industrially and otherwise, have 
always a tendency to come back to the workhouse. 
They stay out for a time, but they look upon the 
workhouse as their home, and they return to it ; but 
those statements are not borne out by my own limited 
experience. 

2087. That objection has been strongly urged before 
a committee of the House of Commons by at least 
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three witnesses from Cork with respect to the Cork 
workhouse. Mr. M'ahony was one, and Mrs. Wood- 
lock another I think, and they gave as the result 
of their experience what you state. 

2088. But suppose the children (the girls) could be 
removed from Cork workhouse, do you think that 
that building could be well adapted for the reception 
of a certain number of female lunatics'? — It could 
undoubtedly be adapted. 

2089. Could it be well adapted ? — I think with some 
slight internal alterations it might ; it has nice bath- 
ing arrangements and good sanitary arrangements. 
It could be adapted. 

2090. With aprotecting wall built along the railway ? 
— Yes, that would be absolutely necessary. 

2091. Do you think that that could be advan- 
tageously appropriated for that pui-pose if arrangements 
could be made for the removal of the children to a 
distinct building apart from the workhouse? — I think so. 

2092. Your hospital accommodation at Cork I think, 
is habitually overcrowded? — We have a very full hos- 
pital indeed ; it is frequently overcrowded. 

2093. The accommodation given to female lunatics 
adjoins the female hospital ? — It does. 

2094. It would be very advantageous to the house if 
that accommodation could be added to the female hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

2095. The male hospital is likewise very much over- 
crowded ? — Yes. 

2096. The situation of the boy’s school is such that if 
it could be vacated it would be a very desirable addi- 
tion to the male hospital ? — Yes, it would make an 
excellent male hospital. 

2097. You think it would be an admirable hospital 
for males? — We require it at this moment. 

2098. So itwouldbe very advantageous for the inter- 
nal arrangements of the Cork workhouse, if accom- 
modation could be provided for the boys elsewhere ? — 
We could occupy their space. I know the anxiety 
of the Cork Guardians would be to get rid of their 
lunatics, if possible, and we could make use of both 
spaces if we had them. 

2099. Both the boys and girl’s space, and if the girl’s 
space was available it would be useful for female 
lunatics ? — It would be better than at present for our 
female lunatics. They are at present in the middle of the 
buildings, wherewe want space for theinfirmarypatients. 

2100. Whether they be removed to the girl's depart- 
ment or not it is desirable to have the female lunatics 
removed out of the workhouse? — I think it is essential, 
for if the Commissioners consider for a moment, when 
I took charge of the Waterford asylum in 1S65 
there were only 160 patients in it. We have got 
nearly that number of lunatics within the walls of 
Cork workhouse, so we have a lunatic asylum within 
the workhouse, and it is also to be borne in mind that 
under the existing state of the law, lunacy constitutes 
no claim to poor law relief. They come in as destitute 
persons, not as lunatics. The Guardians admit them 
on the plea of destitution, and really and truly they 
look upon it as beyond their function to provide accom- 
modation at all for them. 

2101. Speaking of the efficiency or inefficiency of 
these asylums that are contemplated in workhouses, is 
it within your experience that the curative treatment or 
the improving treatment of some of the workhouses 
is satisfactory, Cork for instance? — Yery satisfactory 
in Cork ; for instance, I have taken a great deal of 
trouble in regard to the lunatic department in Cork 
Workhouse. I have got a very good nurse at the head 
of it, and the patients were set to work to occupy 
them, sewing, and in a variety of ways. I took 
the trouble of getting returns last year and I found 
that of the female lunatics thirty-two per cent, were 
sent home recovered. 

2102. You have got a good nurse at the head of that 
department in Cork ? — Excellent. 

2103. How many lunatics have you ; and can you 
say what is their average weekly cost under the heads 
of maintenance and establishment charges ? — I think 
the day before yesterday we had 150 — 100 females. 



50 males, and the cost was, under the head of main- 
tenance, 3s. 6 d. per week, and under the head of 
establishment charges, Is. 4 d. per week. 

2104. What supervision have you besides that head 
nurse ? — She has now one paid assistant only, the rest 
of the work is done by people from the house. 

2105. And very satisfactorily done ? — Very satisfac- 
torily done. 

2106. And suppose you had that head nurse and 
two assistants, would you consider that in an ordinary 
workhouse asylum sufficient? — It would be amply 
sufiicient, and the proof is, we have in Cork Work- 
house, cases of acute mania that are not suitable for 
the place and still with that staff we are able to manage 
very well, and have a fail- proportion of recoveries, 
and a great deal of needlework turned out for the rest 
of the institution. 

2107. A certain amount of inconvenience might be 
anticipated if asylums were classified in the way sug- 
gested in one or two questions put to you from the 
distance of the asylum for patients who were to be 
admitted. Would you anticipate any such difficulty 
if asylums were classified in the way suggested? — I 
think there would be no practical inconvenience under 
any classification you made with the proviso that where 
recent cases were admitted, particularly under magis- 
trates’ warrants, they should be directed to be taken 
as at present to the nearest district asylum. 

2108. Recent cases of any class? — Of any class. 

2109. That is to say that your opinion is that all 
recent cases should be taken as a rule to the nearest of 
the two district asylums, not to the workhouse, but to 
the nearest asylum ? — Quite so. 

2110. And if necessary transferred from the asylum 
that would be retained for chronic cases to the curative 
establishment ? — Precisely. 

2111. You don’t think there would be any practical 
difficulty if that arrangement existed owing to the 
distance?— No more than at present, but I think it 
would be necessary to make that arrangement, for it is 
within my personal knowledge that magistrates some- 
times commit late in the evening under the 30 & 31 Vic- 
toria, cap. 118, the constabulary are communicated 
with, and they take charge of the alleged dangerous 
lunatic, and they may deliver the lunatic in the middle 
of the night. If it was absolutely neccessary only to 
deliver that patient at the curative or first class asylum, 
I don’t know how they would dispose of him for the 
night, and you might have to return to the defective 
arrangement which induced Lord Mayo to pass that 
Act ; before that Act they were to be committed to the 
nearest goal to await the transfer. 

2112. That would imply that Ireland should be 
divided into large districts, each district to comprise 
a curative establishment; one other establishment fox- 
chronic cases, and others for woi-khouse cases? — Yes. 

2113. And your view is that all i-ecent cases should 
be transferred to the nearest of the first one or two (we 
will call them A and B), and not to the woi-khouse 
asylums ? — Not to the workhouse asylums. 

2114. These transferred to the asylum B, should, if 
the medical superintendent was of that opinion, be 
transferred to the curative establishment ? — And as a 
rule it would be safest that lunatics committed under 
magistrates’ warrants should go to class A, for I assume 
in class A you would have a much more expensive 
staff so far as attendants perhaps is concerned. 

2115. Still that would involve inconvenience as to 
distance, if all cases committed under magistrates’ war- 
rants were sent to Class A, it might happen that the 
patient should pass the door of Asylum B in going to 
Asylum A? — There is that objection. 

2116. Would there be any objection to turn into 
Asylum B, and leave the patient thei-e to await the 
result of the examination ? — I am speaking of a per- 
manent arrangement. The only reason I make the 
remark is that patients committed under magistrates’ 
warrants are, to a certain extent, prisoners. They are not 
in the position of the ordinary lunatic, and the medical 
superintendent is bound to take care of them, and see 
that they don’t make their escape. That is the reason 
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nr Frederick 2117. If these were removed from Class A, do you 
MacCabe!" 0 think you could confer any advantage on private 
patients who desire to avail themselves of the lunatic 
asylums? — I think so. I think if the suggestion I 
gather from the questions means the dividing of the 
county between three classes of asylums; — Class A. 
The curative establishment; Class B. The intermediate 
asylum ; and Class C. The workhouse asylum. I 
think you would have sufficient vacancies in Class A 
to take in the whole of the private cases. 

2118. And you think that would be a great gain to 
the middle class, who are not rich enough to pay for a 
private asylum, and yet, although willing to pay, have 
no asylum to receive them ? — Yes ; not merely a 
matter of opinion, but it is within my knowledge for 
years, that one of the greatest wants in Ireland is a 
class of intermediate asylum, suited to private patients 
of moderate means. 

2119. Do you mean a curative asylum for the inter- 
mediate or middle class? — Yes. 

2120. Do you think that accommodation could be 
satisfactorily afforded by the removal of the large 
class, we speak of from district asylums? — I think so. 
If you take the number of patients now accommodated 
as private patients in Ireland, and if you take the 
amount of space which the re-arrangement of district 
asylums and the establishment of workhouse asylums 
would give, you cannot fail to see there would be ample 
accommodation. 

2121. But do you think the character of the accom- 
modation would be such as would be satisfactoiy to 
the families of that class ? — I think it would. That is 
the result of my experience. I have had private 
patients in district asylums under my care, and I never 
heard or knew of their friends complaining of the 
treatment or the condition they were in. 

2122. Your experience has not led you to suppose 
that the character of it, as an asylum to which poor 
people were admitted, would operate to prevent middle 
class people coming in? — No, I have had frequent 
applications from persons who were quite beyond the 
range of the county asylum. I think if that feeling 
existed in some, it would be counteracted by the 
feeling of others when they knew that the asylum was 
a place where they would have proper treatment. 

2123. You think the number sent would break down 
the prejudice? — I think it would. I don’t think any 
prejudice would be found. If you fjtated to-morrow 
that private patients would be received at such a rate 
per inmate, you would, I think, have applications 
coming in at once. 

•2124. Have you any experience of the extent and 
character of the lunatics at large, or the nature of 
their mental disease? — Not the slightest. I have 



never visited any of them. I think from what I have 
been able to gather from others, they appear to be 
weak-minded, quiet people. 

2125. But you have no knowledge of them ? — I have 
no personal knowledge of them. 

2126. In the early part of your examination, you 
said you thought the removal of the lunatic class, and 
the re-classification or the re-appropriation of accom- 
modation of workhouses, would provide sufficient 
infirmary accommodation for the ordinary wants of 
the Union ? — Yes, in some workhouses. 

2127. There is in nearly every Union good fever 
hospital accommodation? — Yes. 

2128. And the appropriation of buildings, we have 
alluded to, would still leave a sufficiency of fever 
hospital accommodation. May I ask you, is there 
within your district, as a rule, separate provision made 
for the reception of small-pox cases ? — As a rule, there 
is not. I should like to say, I think you must have 
misunderstood part of my answer before. I did not 
intend to say that the removal of lunatics from work- 
houses would always make sufficient hospital accom- 
modation. 

2129. Combined with the re-appropriation of accom- 
modation within the house ? — Even combined with that. 

. 2130. Combined with the accommodation in another 
part of the house, into which some who are now in 
the infirmary might be transferred 1 — Yes. I think 
that might provide sufficiejit accommodation in some 
workhouses. 

2131. Is there no regular and separate accommoda- 
tion for small-pox patients in each Union? — Not in 
each ; but in several of my workhouses there aro sheds 
reserved for that purpose — for instance, at Cork and 
Middleton. We have sheds at other places that could 
be appropriated to that purpose. 

2132. Do you consider it desirable that suitable 
sheds should be provided ? — I think they should be in 
every workhouse. 

2133. Looking at the schedule, and applying it with 
your experience of public buildings, do you think it 
a fair calculation of space to allow for these various 
classes? — I do. 

2134. Both as a Poor Law Inspector, and as a profes- 
sional man, that is a standard of accommodation you 
think might be reasonably insisted on, except in extra- 
ordinary emergencies, in all workhouses ? — I think so. 

2135. Is there any suggestion which you, from your 
experience, would desire to lay before the Commis- 
sioners in reference to any of the subjects about which 
we have been speaking ? — The only suggestion I should 
like to make to the Commissioners would be this, that 
in carrying out their views, if they are carried out, it 
would be of great importance to see that in the first 
instance suitable cases are sent to the workhouse 
intermediate asylums. 
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2136. You are one of the Inspectors of asylums? — 



2137. How long a time ? — Over thirty years. 

2138. You have a very minute knowledge of the con- 
dition of the asylums in Ireland? — Well yes, I have 
had the opportunity at least. 

2139. Is it not a fact that there has been constant, 
and continuous overcrowding of the lunatic asylums in 
Ireland ?— Yes, it is in this way, and requires con- 
siderable explanation. If you take the original 
construction of asylums, .and the number of patients 
for whom they were intended, there is not an asylum 
almost in Ireland that is not overcrowded with the 
exception of two or three, one of which I notice is 
Carlow, and the other Wexford ; with the exception of 
these two, I believe they are all overcrowded beyond 
their normal capabilities ; the result of which has 
been the conversion of rooms and apartments from 
purposes for which they were originally intended ; and 
it would seem that Boards of Governors look upon the 
number they can accommodate so far as bedding is 



concerned, and if they can crowd into a house a large 
number of people, not giving them a sufficient quantity 
of atmospheric area, they put it down as accommo- 
dation; whereas with the increased number of these 
bedrooms and dormitories, as a necessary conse- 
quence, all the accessories of the establishment become 
overcrowded, for example, day-rooms, corridors, faci- 
lities for washing, water-closets, such not increasing 
pari passu, with the number of inmates. 

2140. My question referred rather to the past? — 
That I presumed, and it was even stronger in the past,- 
but it continues in the present. 

2141. That is what I wished to ascertain, whether 
the building of asylums — the multiplication of them, if 
I might use the expression — was the result of the over- 
crowding which you have explained? — Originally, 
when the population of Ireland was over seven millions 
of inhabitants (about the year 1828), from that to 
1833 or 1834, there were nine asylums built, and 
these were competent and capable of containing some- 
thing under 1,000 patients. For five or six years 
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■these asylums were not filled ; but as soon as people 
at large became aware of the benefits accruing 
from the proper treatment of lunatics, there was 
a greater pressure on lunatic asylums, and the 
result was that in many of the old asylums, as 
I said before, they converted rooms that were intended 
for workshops, and day-rooms, and recreation rooms 
into bedrooms, and they filled those bedrooms with 
patients, utterly indifferent as to their accommodation. 

2142. The overcrowding, we gathered from the evi- 
dence of your colleague and from your own reports from 
time to time, has been in consequence of the number of 
incurable lunatics retained in the asylums 1 — Yes. 

2143. Of the probably incurable 1 — The inference is 
very clear, if every case was a case of bodily disease 
the patient either succumbs or recovers, but it is 
•totally different with mental disease, for out of the 
number attacked, forty will on the average remain 
uncured. 

2144. Do you mean forty per cent.? — Forty out of 
every 100, the result is that the asylums become filled 
with that class of patients ; at the same time, I wish it 
to be understood as the x-esult of my experience that 
these foxty patients remaining incurable require the 
same treatment, the same care, the same anxious con- 
sideration as a general rule as those who have benefited 
by the treatment and wex-e removed cured. 

2145. In the various reports made from time to time 
by the Lunacy Inspectors it may be taken as generally 
represented that about seventy-five per cent, of the 
inmates of an asylum in any given month are ot the 
class of probably incurable ? — I should say about that 
Filly. 

2140. That is if we go into axx asylum and there are 
500 say in that asylum, what I understand you to say 
is that 380 will be incurable and 120 cux-able ! — Oh, 
fully the former. 

2147. Seventy-five per cent, is what I think was 
alleged ; more than wex-e hi the reports.published? — Yes. 
We always put it under in the reports, for I think in 
reporting it is better to understate than to exaggerate. 

2148. It is frequently alleged hi the repoi-ts that 
these cases ai - e not suitable cases for asylum treatment ? 
— Yes, for numbers, in consequence of the mode of 
committal of lunatics to asylums. In the first 
instance they are very often people who were insane 
for a considerable time, and they are sent in as 
dangex'ous lunatics. They arc admitted as curable 
cases ; consequently, the curability of the case may be 
associated with transmission to the asylum, because 
the physician who certifies always puts it down that 
“ so and so is a fit subject for admission to an asylum, 
and is likely to derive benefit therefrom,” though the 
party may be incurable ; and it is in that way that asy- 
lums have lost, toa certain ex tent, their utility, inasmuch 
as persons are sent into asylums who have no hopes of 
recovery — persons who are utterly demented, quiet 
and tranquil. Very often, I regret to say, I find that 
so. I will produce a case in point. I was in Monaghan 
six or eight weeks ago. I was going round the asylum 
and two patients were brought in— brother and sister - — 
as being ixxsane, and on the certificate as likely to re- 
cover, and I said to the physician — Dr. Robertson, a 
Scotch gentleman — “ why that woman is not insane ; 
it is the hist stage of fever she is in — the delirium of 
fever is on her.” I left that night, aixd I asked him to 
oblige me by telegi-aphing to me what way the woman 
was, and I had a telegx - am next day that she was dead. 
The brother was also labouring in the delirium of fever - , 
but not to the same extent. He remained in the asylum 
and was then sent out. I adduce this to show that 
people ax - e sent into asylums who are not insane ox- 
proper persons to be sent, and they, to a certain extent, 
fill the asylums. I have knowxx old women of 70 
sent in. 

2149. As dangerous ? — Yes ; and I have knowxx xnen 
turned 80 being sent ixx as dangerous, because they’ 
might have broken a pane of glass. It is the false 
system of transmitting lunatics, as per se, into lunatic 
•asylums that has led to the overex-owding. 



2150. That false system, as you call it, is of recent Duumx. 
origin, I think ? — With the increase of asylunxs, Avj. s, I 87 s. 
gentlemexx in the country, whexx they see persons ^ NxTmt 
insane, say, “ Hex - e is a large building, and a fine r ' ufr< ’ 11 ’ 
building ; we will send them to it,” without examining 
particularly into the cases; and I think you, Major 

Treuclx, will recollect my bi - inging up instances, when 
the asylum at Ballinasloe was enlai - ged, some time 
ago. Application was made fx - onx a union — Glenna- 
maddy — to our office, to remove, eight Or ten lunatics 
who were vex - y bad, and ought to be sent to the 
asylum. 

2151. Were they in the wox-khouse ?— Yes ; and I 
went down to Glennanxaddy, and saw six or eight old 
people lying in their beds, one drinking a cup of tea, 
when I observed, “ These are not subjects to be trans- 
ferred ; they are all deex-epit ; it would not do to fill an 
asylum with such people.” They x - emained there, 
and, I suppose, died there. 

2152. Have you many of that class in the asylums 
throughout Ireland ? — I think there are. I think 
governors are beginning to glean now ; they are more 
pax-ticular about the admissions. I believe it was 
at my suggestion the boards of govex - nox - s entered into 
aix arrangement with the boards of guardians that they 
will not take patients from the poorlxousc into an 
asylum uixless on the expx - ess condition that when 
called upon they would take them back when they 
cease to be troublesome. 

2153. Have they any legal power to make that con- 
dition ? — I think they have. 

2154. Under what Act? — It is i - ecognised by the 
Privy Council rules, as to the admission of patients into 
asylunxs. Of coux - se they are bound to take a patient, 
back when called on. If you look at the admission 
paper you will find the first portion of it is a state- 
ment of the name of the person, then the nature of 
the disease, then the signatux - e of the clergyman or 
xnagistrate identifying the person, and then an engage- 
ment by their friends or relatives to remove them fi - om 
the asylum when called upon. 

2155. But we arc not speaking of relatives or friends? 

— But we put the guardians who seek for admission 
naturally ixx the position of the friends or relatives ; in 
fact they become stronger - , for. they ax - e the responsible 
persons. 

2156. They sign an undertaking to remove, on the . 
ordinary fornx ? — Yes. 

2157. I understood you to say that asylums were 
beghxning to get greatly crowded with inmates com- 
mitted upoix the dangex'ous lunatic form of warrant ? — 

Over that we have xxo control, it being under an Act of 
Parliament. 

215S. The asylums, since the commencement, have 
been overcrowded through that class of cases ? — 

Through the instrumentality of that mode of com- 
nxittal. 

2159. But as to the x - eason for forming new districts 
and building new asylums, was it not that the existing 
asylums wex - e overcrowded and the necessity ax - ose for 
additioixal accommodation? — Not only that they were 
overcrowded, but that the accommodation in them was 
not equal to the bona fide nonnal wants of them. We 
have reason to assume now — as the statistics of in- 
sanity are so clear - , and beyond all doubt all through 
Europe, I think, and in no place ax - e they better col- 
lected than in this country, — that in the population at 
large you will find so many persons fit to be placed , 
under control. 

2160. If in the asylums there is so large a propoi - - 
tion of probably incurable cases, would you think it de- 
sirable to remove them from asylums to any species of 
iixtermediate building ? — There are certain classes I 
would remove : but remember this fact : an individual 
being in an asylum tranquil, well conducted, quiet — pro- 
vided that man has a delusion, and provided .the 
delusioxx is of such a character that it will condone 
auy crime or offence he pei'petrates — that man, if he 
is properly looked aftex - , if he has a feeling there is 
a control on Mm, that he is watched, well fed, has 
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proper and suitable employment ; these ■will continue 
as a rule tranquil 1 and in good bodily health. I say 
it is essential that that man should be kept in 
an asylum, in nine cases out of ten, because you 
run a risk if you send him from the asylum of 
producing insanity a second time in an acute form ; 
you destroy the tranquility of mind afterwards, and 
render the man, beyond yea or nay, a dangerous mem- 
• her of society. 

21 Gl. Dealing with such a case as that, would you 
have any objection to substitute an asylum for the asy- 
lum — a proper place ? — If you make an intermediate 
asylum, and make that in every respect equivalent to 
the primitive asylum ; if you establish an interme- 
diate asylum for persons of the kind, giving them an 
acre of ground to eveiy six or eight ; and if you afford 
them all the facilities for employment, and all the at- 
. tendance necessary to protect them, I think you will 
have a primitive asylum. The principle I go upon is 

■ this — I am only giving my honest opinion, the result 
of my experience, and what I conscientiously think 
good for society, and for the protection of the indivi- 
dual — I consider if you deprive a lunatic of his liberty 
and social enjoyment, and all the other et ceteras that 
belong to free man, you deteriorate his condition, and 
the party who deprives him of them is undoubtedly 
bound to look after his well being to the fullest extent. 
You cannot deteriorate the condition of a person who 
has been in an asylum for twelve or fourteen years. 
It is not morally right or christian-like subsequently to 
place him in a worse position than he occupied before. 

2162. I remember being struck by a phrase of your 
own, used either at an inquiry or in one of your re- 
ports,' that “ provided the creature comforts of a large 
class of those who were in asylums were attended to 
properly, they might with advantage be removed to 
some establishment where they could be maintained at 
a cost of one-third less” ? — Certainly, I thoroughly agree' 
with you, and I adhere to that opinion still, that there is 
a class of people in lunatic asylums, who are utterly 
inert, whose mental condition is such that if they were 

■ served up with water, garbage, or the best soup, would 
be incapable of appreciating the difference. If you 
meet the comforts of these people to such an extent 
that they are not deprived of anything reasonable, 
the question arises what should the Government do 
on a subject affecting the expenses of the country. 

2163. The hopelessly demented class ? — Yes. You 
will see persons sitting quite inert. They will remain so 
until an attendant comes and takes them away. I 
think it is wrong that a regular institution should be 
filled with that class of lunatics. 

2164. .One may gather from you that you say there 
are three classes of patients ? — Certainly. 

21 65. There is' a class who are essentially of the 
curable description? — On whom you are operating to 
effect a cure. 

2166. And therefore fit for an hospital for the treat- 
ment of mental diseases ? — Precisely. 

2167. There is then the second class who require vigi- 
lance and attention and care as to their personal 
cleanliness ; and the third' class — the demented class ? 
—Yes. 

2168. For the first class of cases there could be no 
doubt an asylum should be retained as a curative 
establishment?— Yes. 

2169. For the second class, do you think some inter- 
mediate building might be provided in which the care 
that you have so forcibly indicated as being necessary 
might be bestowedy the intermediate building to be 

' apart from the curative asylum ? — If you put them in 
a similar or the same position to what they were in 
before. I '' 

2170. Not in the same position, but relatively in a 

similar position? — Then you do it on the principle of 
economy and very naturally. . 

2171. Not altogether on the principle of economy ; I 
did not mean to suggest that to you ?— But the princi- 
ple of economy has always been strong in my mind in 

. the treatment of lunacy. I never disintegrate from 



my mind that the taxation of the country should bo as 
limited as is consistent with propriety in the mainten- 

2172. Suppose you have three asylums, and a certain 
number, say, of the first class in one of them, and in 
the other two a certain number of the same class, and 
suppose you have in each of these' asylums a certain 
number of the middle class for whom special 'care is 
necessary, and you have a certain number of the third 
class — the hopelessly demented class — would it be 
practicable to draft all the curable cases to one 
asylum, reserving the second cr the second and third 
for the middle class, giving to them that care and at- 
tention which is necessary, but more economically ad- 
ministered than in the curative establishment, and 
transferring the third class or hopelessly demented to an 
intermediate asylum? — Well, if you ask me my opinion, 
I honestly tell you I would only have-two asylums alto- 
gether — one for utterly demented, and for epileptic- 
idiots. Ithink it would be essential that in the regularly 
constituted asylum you should have persons who are 
tranquil and quiet for the reasons I have given.' Then 
there is on the principle of economy a very important- 
eonsideration, and that is that the class of people who 
are not the curable class are really the working class 
in the asylum, and it is they who lower the expenses. 
We will take women — women of that class are em- 
ployed in the laundries, in the corridors, and in knit- 
ting, and sewing. Similarly with regard to the men 
if you have fifty or sixty acres of ground. If we 
are to endeavour to make these asylums self-supporting 
you may do it through the tranquil lunatics, and if 
you have not that class, you must employ persons to 
cultivate the ground, and to perform -those menial 
duties which the quiet perform. I have been for up- 
wards of 30 \ ears on terms of intimacy with tin; 
lunatics, and 1 have been in the habit of addressing 
them by their Christian names; I have often' said to 
one of them, Where is poor so and so, and I 
have been told, “ Oh he has broken out in the most 
terrific fashion. He has nearly killed a man. Here 
he is in the wildest state of delirium.” So that if 
you removed that man and others of the same sort, 
you should have a sort of railway communication to 
bi-ing then backward and forward. I think that pro- 
per treatment consists in quietness and reasonable 
enjoyments, 

2173. But above that class necessary to discharge the 
household deities of a large establishment are there not 
a considerable number besides who might properly be 
removed to this separate class of asylums? — Yes, I 
- have always corrected myself by saying there is sue!) 
a class — the utterly demented. 

2174. That is the third class, but you would not think 
it advisable to have any asylum between the auxiliary 
asylum for the demented class, and the curative estab- 
lishment ? — No. 

2175. What is the objection to that? — First, I am 
sure you would deteriorate the condition of the persons 
by removing them, and secondly on the ground of 
economy, I believe it is more economic to have them 
all in one asylum. 

2176. With reference to the first, we will take, as an 
illustration, an asylum that has given some trouble to 
arrange, ortrying to arrange — the Londonderry Asylum. 
Suppose that instead of building a new asylum at 
Derry, you were to take that asylum and to remove 
the class of probably incurable cases, (the second 
class cases) into that asylum and remove the curable 
cases from Londonderry to Monaghan or Omagh, 
or any other curative establishment, retaining Derry 
as the asylum for that second class, what would be the 
objection? — I see a very strong objection, first; affd 
foremost as to removing the patients. . Take Derry as 
the Asylum, you have there an asylum built for 109 
patients, you have 270 patients in it; you have, in 
Derry, a stone rolling up the hill' for you have to roll 
it against public opinion ; you have five or six acres 
of ground about the place; you have tlup worst con- 
structed house for a curative, establishment ; you have 
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a kitchen for 270 people not more than two-thirds of 
the size of this room ; you have not the materials at 
Derry for making anything of it ; consequently you 
must go elsewhere, and then the question arises what 
is the best to be done ? Isn’t it better to build an 
asylum for the whole county, instead of sending patients 
elsewhere 1 

2177. Now take any other asylum. There the asylum 
is obviously unfit for curative purposes 1— Or for any 
purpose at all. 

2178. You would not accept Deny for a limited 
number of that second class of patients 7— No. 

2179. You would not allow this 109 to be placed in 
it?— No. 

21 80. On what ground ? — I think if you want to keep 
109 in it, there is no facility, according to modem 
improvements, for the maintenance of that number 
there. 

2181. Not for the maintenance of 100 patients of that 
class where their creature comfoids could be attended 
to, you would not accept Derry as an asylum suitable 
for that purpose ? — Not to the denial of the building 
of a public institution for the county. 

2182. The question was not with the view of avoiding 
building but was simply as an illustration. Have you 
any objection to putting 109 idiots of the demented 
epileptics or of that class into it ? — I would have no 
objection. 

2183. But you object to have it as an asylum for any 
class ? — Except the third class. 

2184. Take Richmond Asylum and convert that into 
a curative establishment, transferring the incurable 
cases from Richmond to the nearest asylum, say Carlow 
or Mullingar ? — You can’t do that; if you transfer 
them to Carlow or Mullingar, you will have to build. 

2185. Would that be the only objection? — That 
would be one. I see great difficulties in the way ; you 
are removing them out of their own county. 

2186. Without reference to the amount of accom- 
mod ition, would there be any objection in principle to 
making that redistribution of asylums ? — I have gone 
over Richmond Asylum very minutely with the phy- 
sicians. There arc in that asylum 1,070 patients; I 
have asked Dr. Lalor and Dr. Banks, how many men 
in this asylum do you think could be removed from it, 
and they said five or six per cent, to an ordinary 
workhouse. 

2187. Removed to where? — They say with the ex- 
ception of five or six per cent, the rest of the patients 
would require the same careful treatment and looking 
after, the same amount of employment no matter where 
they went. 

2188. Is that the opinion of Dr. Lalor? — Ibelieveso. 

2189. That only live or six per cent, could be removed 
to any intermediate asylum ? — If the . intermediate 
asylum has all the comforts, all the advantages, and all 
the facilities of employment, that are in the primary 
asylum ; of course if the ratepayers or the Government 
insist to do it, I could not raise* an objection to any 
number being so removed. 

2190. But suppose Carlow was absolutely empty, and 
that you had an opportunity of transferring to Carlow 
the probably incurable lunatics of the second class, 
would you think that a desirable arrangement to 
make ? — To a certain extent, I might. 

2191. To what extent? — Provided it was not to the 
detriment of the employment. 

2192. Would it be to the detriment? — I think it 
would. 

2193. In what’ respect? — I think the men employed 
there, with the exception of sixty or eighty patients, 
are all employed beneficially in some way or other ; or 
if they are not, the nature of their malady is such as 
to require constant care and watching. 

2194. Then seventy-five per cent, of the lunatics in 
iisylums in Ireland, being of the class that is probably 
incurable, can you make any suggestion besides 
building new asylums or enlarging existing asylums at 
an enormous cost, for relieving asylums from that con- 
dition ? — Yes. I have been always thoroughly impressed 



with the conviction that there - are' persons in asylums 
who could be maintained one-third cheaper elsewhere ; 
consequently what I would do with cases like that: — I 
think it highly inexpedient, that of all the poor- 
houses in Ireland, one poorhouse in a district should 
not be allocated to this class of persons and then you 
have an asylum provided ; there is ground enough at- 
tached to it for the idiots and thoroughly demented. 

2195. But suppose you had that accommodation pro- 
vided in connexion with poorhouses or in suitable 
buildings. Do you think sufficient relief could be 
afforded to the asylums by finding accommodation 
elsewhere so as to leave asylums to be as nearly as 
possible curative establishments? — I think so. 

2196.. In well organized districts ? — -In Mullingar 
I think there is ample. In Sligo too there is 
ample. Belfast asylum I don’t think is suitable for 
the requirements of the borough and district. After 
fifteen years battling and contesting with the Derry 
Board I think it is an injury to. the city of Derry, 
and a greater one to the lunatics of the county, to 
have such an establishment there, because a curative 
asylum could be built a , couple of miles off, which 
would be better for the district at large. 

2197. Suppose proper accommodation was provided 
elsewhere for the demented class, you don’t think that 
would be sufficient to accommodate the others ? — No. 

2 1 9S. There is a very intelligent physician connected 
with the Belfast asylum, and in discussing the question 
with him, as we are here, he said he had reason to 
know that many of the gentry were thoroughly of 
opinion that for such a- town as Belfast the asylum 
was too small ? — There are very few in. that asylum you 
could remove out of it. I don’t think there are twenty 
patients in Belfast asylum that could be removed. 

2199. Would that.be the opinion of the Board of 
Governors ? — I think the Board of Governors of the 
Borough of Belfast would be very glad to be relieved: 
by having a few of them removed. 

2200. Is it not a fact that a few years ago it was by 
the consent of the Lunacy Inspectors, the Governors at 
Belfast, and the Board of Guardians of the Ballymena 
Union that about 120 lunatics might be transferred 
from Belfast to that Workhouse ?— There was only 
accommodation provided for thirty. ' I am now speak- 
ing - as to a matter of fact, there were not more than 
thirty or forty. A very extraordinary fact connected 
with the district is that the Board of Governors of 
Belfast object to send them away, and many of the 
Guardians object to have them in the house. 

2201. .Speaking of Ballymena and Belfast is it not a 
fact that the Governors themselves considered that 
they were not fairly treated in having the scheme 
provided, and then allowed to fall to the ground ? — 
They allowed it to fall to the ground themselves. An' 
Act of Parliament which was passed when you, Major 
Trench, were Secretary to Sir Michael Hicks Beach, was 
to the effect that when lunatics were' transferred from 
workhouses to asylums with the sanction of the 
Inspectors and the' Local Government Board, and by 
arrangement come to between the Governors of the 
asylum and the Guardians of the poorhouse, they 
would be paid for, but there were not a dozen cases 
in Ireland, although we have givCn our lull approval 
of the matter. 

2202. Is it not a fact that provision could have been 
made in Ballymena workhouse with the consent of the 
Governors, with the consent of the Lunacy Inspectors, 
and with the approval of the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board for that district for the transfer of 
1 20 lunatics from Belfast to Ballymena, and that a 
difficulty raised by the Local Government Board pre- 
vented that being carried out, but in principle it was 
carried out. An architect, Mr. Lanyon from Belfast, 
made plans which were approved by you and sanctioned 
by the Governors, and owing to the difficulty with the 
Local Government Board it was not carried out ?— Yes ; 
but I think the whole expenses of the thing is 
represented as XI 20. 

2203. No ; the accommodation was for 1 20 inmates ? 

M 2 
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Dublin. — They prepared originally a plan and sent in a bill to 

Aug. », 1878. us for £240 for putting up baths and other requisites. 

Ur Nuc'en- -R was SRn * i t° the Board of Control, and we said let 
“ the Local Government Board arrange with the Guar- 
dians ; we have nothing to say to it. 

2204. At all events you approved of the transfer of 
120 lunatics? — No ; excuse me, I was always against 
it. We approved on principle of this, that if the 
medical man was not against it, and if the Board of 
Governors on one hand, and the Guardians on the 
other consented, we should make no objection. 

2205. But did not the Lunacy Inspectors give their 
consent to Sending 120 lunatics from Belfast to Bally- 
mena ? — Oh never. 

2200. You would not object to this classification of 
asylums, to appropriate one asylum for curative cases, 
and the other or two others for the reception of the 
middle class (we will call it) of lunatics from that 
asylum? — The view I would wish to press on that 
point is that I go on the principle that there are 
persons in lunatic asylums who could be as well 
treated without injury to them, and that at one 
third less, elsewhere. As far as my experience goes 
it would be quite a mistake to assume that although 
there are only forty curable cases, with forty eases 
of tranquil patients, that these forty tranquil cases 
could be sent out. - That must be left to the judgment 
and discretion of the physicians of the asylums. Then 
there is another class of patients — the demented and 
utterly hopeless cases — who can be looked after very 
well in the secondary asylums. 

2207. Take the judgment and discretion of the medi- 
cal superintendent, and suppose Dr. Lalor told you there 
are fifty persons who might very well be transferred 
to Kilkenny or Mullingar, leaving Richmond Asylum 
for purely curative purposes ? — But surely Kilkenny 
and Mullingar are much better as curative asylums, 
being of recent construction. 

2208. That is beside the question ; what we wish is 
to ascertain your opinion as to whether supposing the 
Richmond Asylum was devoted purely as a curative 
hospital for the insane, retaining there only such a 
Staff of incurables as would be necessary for the service 
of the institution, its benefits as a curative asylum 
would not be much increased ? — No. 

2209. Y ou think that the curative capabilities of that 
asylum are not deteriorated by its being overcrowded 
by incurable cases ? — No, certainly not. 

2210. You think the presence of a large proportion 
of incurable cases taking up a large amount of valuable 
space deteriorates in no way the chances of recovery 
of curable cases ? — No, for the more curable cases you 
have to diffuse amongst quiet incurable cases the better 
for the former. 

2211. Suppose a certain number of quiet incurable 
cases were kept in that Richmond Asylum, who would 
be able to do the work of the establishment in the 
manner yon speak of, and that it was proposed to 
transfer the violent cases, who are incurable, to Mul- 
lingar or some other asylum, would you see any ob- 
jection to such transfer ? — If you send them to Mul- 
lingar, and they are as well looked after, I would have 
no objection. They would be almost better looked 
after at Mullingar, because it is more spacious. 

2212. You said just now that you thought the trans- 

fer of this class of incurables — this second class that 
requires more special care and attention — to an inter- 
mediate asylum would deteriorate their condition, why 
do you come to that conclusion? — Because if they had 
not all the comforts they had before 

221 3. But we are assuming they should still have all 

necessary comforts. The proposal is to re-classify your 
patients simply? Suppose you sent them from asy- 
lum A which is crowded, and suppose there are in that 
asylum A 190 patients — 60 curable, 60 in statu pu- 
/nllari, that you cannot pronounce idiotic or demented ; 
then there are 70 who are doubtful — they form class 
D we will say. In that class we will put the epileptic 
incurables — persons who had previously intellects, but 
had become demented from old age, &c. 



2214. Suppose we group all these into one class and 
call them the B class of incurables?— That class of 
incurables — idiotic incurables — who require far more 
caution, and who are more dangerous to themselves, 
I would not remove. 

2215. That class B of incurables you would not re- 
move to workhouse auxiliaries? — No. 

2216. You would prefer to transfer them to such an 
asylum as Mullingar? — What is the use of transfer- 
ring them. I would keep them where they are. I. see a 
parcel of idiots who would murder you or anybody' else 
if they had a chance. Take the epileptic sitting quietly 
at table ; walking about for two months perfectly 
tranquil, perfectly amenable ; in his senses an edu 
cated man ; he gets a sudden attack of insane 
epilepsy, and he murders the man next him, or per- 
haps himself. Therefore, the appearance of that in- 
dividual in an asylum is morally and physically 
speaking no criterion by which to judge him or to 
say I will remove that man merely because he is 
tranquil ; and so I say that the utmost care and cau- 
tion are required for tranquil well conducted epileptics 
who are subject to sudden attacks. Well, there is a 
man who, although imbecile and epileptic, I would keep 
in the very best constructed asylum. Then there are 
idiots who are very violent and very dangerous ; I would 
keep them in the primitive asylum. Then there are de- 
mented people who have delusions of that fixed nature, 
who are utterly demented ; these are persons who re- 
quire, though- they are idiots, that constant supervision 
for their own safety, and if you go into an asylum and 
ask A, B, or C, lie will say “Look at that poor creature ;■ 
lie is the most dangerous patient hero. Don’t go near 
him.” 

2217. Is not the treatment of these cases subject to 
the discretion of the medical superintendent? — Pre- 
cisely, and you go to him and ask him how many of 
these would he conscientiously allow to leayo the asv • 
lum, or to leave the, care and attention that they are now 
subject to and the kindly treatment. How many of 
them could he safely remove from the asylum ? I will 
put the issue on that as regards the medical men of 
Ireland, and as regards this institution it will depend, 
I should say, upon what they report. 

2218. But suppose the medical superintendent of a 

District Asylum thinks his asylum could be rendered 
purely a curative establishment, such as you seem to- 
have been aiming at all your life ? — I don’t think there 
are many curative cases. I think these asylums would 
be enough if slightly eased 

2219. The point we want to come to is the practic- 
ability of classifying asylums, and to ascertain whether 
great benefits cannot be gained by such classification. 
First, to the curable cases, by bringing them together 
in the early stages in purely curative establishments, 
associating them therein only with such other classes of 
lunatics as may be deemed desirable for a curative 
treatment ; and next, by the drafting into intermediate 
asylums those cases requiring special care of which you 
have just been speaking — asylums in which they 
would have eveiy care, and in which the existing 
machinery would still be available for their constant 
employment, but in which they might be maintained 
more economically than in the curative hospitals. The 
question is whether the classification could or could 
not be earned out, and if not we want to see what 
your objection to it would be ? — I have no objection. 
Tf you make intermediate asylums, and make them 
on a par with the primitive asylums, I have no ob- 
jection. 

2220. Giving to the inmates such comforts as they 
could appreciate, and putting them under such care as 
would meet any sudden outburst? — I see no objection. 

2221. Do you think it would be desirable to give to- 
whatever authority might exist for the supervision 
of lunacy, the legislative power to classify lunatic- 
asylums ? — I think it would be very judicious to do so. 

2222. And if such a power existed, do you think the 
lunacy inspectors would avail themselves, to a con- 
siderable extent, of it ? — Certainly. 
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2223. And possiblysome asylums may have an excess 
of incurable cases from want of such a power ? — Not 
only may have an excess, but, positively, have an 
excess from want of such a power. No doubt all the 
kindly feelings creditable to human nature were en- 
listed on the part of the executive and legislature; 
but Acts of Parliament prepared by lawyers, however 
legally well-worded and definite, could not be up to 
the mark. 

2224. But giving this power and leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the board, would it be useful 1 — Certainly. 
By doing that you arrive at the great point. 

2225. We have arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be desirable to give the power ? — I, think it is 
most unsatisfactory. Nothing could be mere ridiculous 
or improper than having one person coming up and 
forcing another into a lunatic asylum. Two magis- 
trates are sitting together, a complainant comes up : 
“This woman is a desperate woman, she swore she 
would kill her children,” and may be she has had the 
misfortune to break a pane of glass. A doctor called 
in certifies “ That she would be benefited by being 
sent to an asylum.” 

222G. Before the power was given it was a subject of 
constant complaint in your reports ? — That was as to 
cases sent in from gaols as dangerous. To classify the 
asylums and reserve to the proper authorities the mode of 
doing that, you think would be the best organization of 
lunacy administration that could be obtained ? — Yes ; 
the impression on my mind, for many years, has been 
so. I consider that the public at large were awfully 
mulcted, from sending individuals to asylums and 
maintaining them there at £24, when they could be 
its well taken care of for £14 or £16. That is the 
real point — combining economy with the utmost idea 
of benevolence, and it is the worst thing you could do 
to make these costs excessive. 

2227. Do you think that the power of classifying 
lunatic asylums, if it was given by legislation, and the 
making of provision of a nature that I shall call your 
attention to just now, would, in point of fact, prevent 
the building of lunatic asylums upon the same scale as 
they have been built upon for the last thirty years? — 
I think it would, to a very considerable extent ; but 
there is another point which is a necessity, so far its 
I am able to form an opinion. Every district, whether 
it contains one county or two counties, should have, 
in limine, a well organized asylum. 

2228. A curative asylum ? — A regularly well-con 
strueted curative asylum, such as you see in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, and that that asylum should be, 
as far ms possible, made from the necessities of the case, 
to receive curable cases and cases which, if they were 
not under proper surveillance might prove dangerous 
to society at large and to themselves. Then you 1 will 
see there is a large class of the community who are 
insane, and who might be located elsewhere at a less 
rate, and the only issue between us is on the question 
of two intermediate asylums. I would have a 
primitive asylum, and I would have a drafting asylum, 
into which cases could be removed from the primitive 
asylum when they became effete and unable to move 
about or be useful. 

2229. You pass them through your primary asylum 
into a second asylum? — Yes ; and get rid of one class 
as the wave of the other comes in. 

2230. The condition of lunatics in workhouses you 
know a good deal about, and you have condemned it 
very strongly in some of your reports? — Yes. 

2231. Do you think it would be practicable, and if 
practicable, that it would be advantageous, to collect 
the lunatics from the several workhouses in a county 
and remove them to some portion of one workhouse 
selected for the purpose ? — I rather think it would be 
beneficial. I think they would be under more central 
control. 

2232. Hero is a ground plan of Monaghan workhouse. 
A portion of it it is proposed to convert into an asylum 
for 50 men, and it is proposed to take this wing of the 
house, giving v large airing court, and to convert that 



into a similar establishment for 50 women, completely 
shut off from the workhouse itself? — Would they give 
up that portion of the workhouse, for there are not 
more than five or six in Monaghan, and only one in 
Clones, I think. 

2233. The question is whether you would give your 
approval to such an arrangement? — Without reference 
to any particular asylum, I have always been of opinion 
that in every district in Ireland, as an alleviation to 
the original asylum, that the poor should be under the 
same roof. As far as I can judge of the Monaghan 
asylum, it is very well circumstanced — Monaghan and 
Cavan. 

2234. And suppose Monaghan was arranged for 50 
males and 50 females, I dare say there are a few in the' 
Monaghan asylum that could be transferred ? — Very 
few, I think. Dr. Robertson told me he did not think 
there were eight or ten he could recommend to be re- 
moved. In principle, I thoroughly agree with that. 
In Kilkenny there is a workhouse at a place called 
C'allan. Well, twenty years ago I asked the board 
to utilize the building there. It is an almost unin- 
habited workhouse, that could accommodate over 100 
patients, with plenty of around. 

2235. Where would you find 200 patients — from Kil- 
kenny ? — No. I daresay there are about forty or fifty in 
the Pooi-house of Kilkenny, and I think tlxex-e are five or 
six in Callan, seven or eight at Thomastown, and there 
were six at Castlecomex-. 

2236. For these establishments, moi-e or less ixot pre- 
cisely workhouses but auxiliary lunatic asylums, would 
you think it desirable that some different supervision 
should be exercised than over the workhouses ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2237. What sort of supervision would you substitute 
in lieu of the Board of Governors ; would you think a 
committee analogous to the dispensax-y committee desir- 
able ? — I think in such a place as Monaghan you might 
very weil leave it to the local governors. 

2238. Would not you associate with them some of, 
the Board of Governors ? — There are generally a couple 
of local guax'dians on the Boax-d of Governors. 

2239. Suppose this power of classifying lunatic asy- 
lixms was in existence, and these auxiliaxy asylums in 
workhouses were ci'eated, and a certain class of asylums 
were retained for cux’ative purposes only, do you think 
some organization of the central department as existixxg 
at present, would be efficient in dealixxg with that new 
organization of lunatic asylums throughout Ireland ? — 
Certainly, it should be mox-e definite than at present. 

2240. You think that no new organization of the de- 
partment would be necessaxy ? — Certainly ixot ; under 
the Act of Parliament the inspectors are to visit every 
union in Ireland in which there are lxxnatics, and it 
would naturally alleviate their trouble if they had 
them in one poox-house in the district. 

2241. But, suppose the inspectors were relieved alto- 
gether fx-om the the duty of inspecting, and had simply 
the administrative duties to pexTorm, woxild that be 
advantageous ? — I think if the inspectors did not exist 
the asylums would go to the bad in six months. Whexx 
I came to be connected with the Ixxnatic institutions of 
the country there were 2,500 lunatics uixdor treatment, 

I have lived to see accommodation for 8,600, and I 
undertake to say that the 8,600 are px-incipally owing 
to personal exertions with the Boards of Governors, 
and I could not undertake that without being per- 
sonally cognisant of the requirements. I think two 
inspectors are quite enough to visit the asylums in 
Ireland 

2242. And would be quite enough to visit all the 
intermediate asylums as well ? — Yes, quite able. 

2243. Don’t you think such an institution would re- 
quire a greater amount of visiting thaxx the present 
institxxtions ? — The Lunacy Commissioxxex-s in England 
only go once, axxd we go tour times. 

2244. Don’t you think these subsidiary institutions 
would require a good deal of inspectioxx to beep them 
up to the mark ? — I have reason to believe the insane 
are treated with great kindness in workhouses. I 
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think as far as the limited capabilities of the workhouse 
admit they are so treated. 

2245. They are left altogether to the physicians who 
have authority to order them what they think fit, and 
if there is any deficiency it is a fault on. the part of the 
medical man?— I don’t think there is any. 

224G. And you think the system of treatment is satis- 
factory ? — I do. I think the Local Government Board 
have endeavoured all through to administer to their 
comforts as far as the law gives them power. Take 
for example Lough! instown poorhouse. It is a gratifi- 
cation to look at it. There they are admirably fed 
and well taken care of. I have often met patients in 
that house, and knowing them very well, I have said 
“ would you rather be here than at the asylum,” and 
they would say they would rather be there, because 
they wish to associate with people who have reason. 

2247. Still people who have reason don’t like to as- 
sociate with them ? — Yet that is a reason. The man 
knows he is insane, and he likes to associate with those 
who are sane. Sometimes on visiting these poorlxouses 
I write reports when I see any necessity, but I think, 
as a general rule, they are very well looked after. 

2248. You are not able yearly to visit every work- 
house ? — No ; neither are they in England; 

2249. Do you know what are called cells in poor- 
houses? — They are very bad. They are doing away 
with them in a great measure. 

2250. But you don’t approve of them ? — No ; and it 
is upon that broad principle that I would like to see 
that class congregated together in a large district, be- 
cause they would be better looked after and have paid 
attendants. 

2251. What knowledge have you of the lunatics at 
large? — T think that is a myth to a very great extent. 
I think the number is exaggerated. 

2252. Do you not think some means ought to be 
taken to obtain more accurate information concerning 
their condition ? — In my own county (the county Kil- 

^kenny) I am setting on foot,' through the clergymen 
and through the doctors, a movement to let me know 
the different parties in their localities who are really 
insane. The way we have obtained the information 
hitherto was through the Constabulary. The extraor- 
dinary thing that shook my confidence was that every 
year they came to nearly the same point, and I tested 
it. I sent you a return of the persons supposed to be 
insane on the Clancarty property for you to make in- 
quiries about it. I sent the same to Cavan, and I was 
informed that some of them are ideal — some of them 
got 10s. a week for working. They are weak minded, 
but many are at work every day. 

2250. Could you suggest any means of obtaining better 
information as to that class, to enable them to be dealt 
with in a manner beneficial to themselves and to the com- 
munity ? — I think you wrote to me about that and I 
think I suggested that the wisest plan would be to get 
the doctors immediately under the Poor Law Board to 
send in from their different districts their own returns. 

2254. The dispensary doctors ? — Yes. 

2255. Then you think it desirable that better infor- 
mation should be obtained? — As an interesting and 
practical fact it would. 

2256. In England you are aware every district 
medical officer is bound to visit periodically every 
lunatic pauper, and to make a re.turn in a prescri,bed 
form that he is properly treated if he is so. But that 
only applies to lunatic paupers. Do you think it 
should be rendered obligatory on dispensary doctors to 
visit every person of unsound mind and to make 
periodical repoi'ts ? — I think it would be a very desir- 
able step if the Local Government Board wrote to every 
medical man all through Ireland in the different 
dispensary districts to state bona fide who in lxis district 
was a lunatic, the name and age, and to ascertain 
what was the character of the insanity. 

2257. And whether he was well treated or 
neglected?— Well I don’t think they are ill treated in 
this country. 

22.58. Not ill-treated, but a great many of them are 



neglected. I could take you to, some in the city of 
Dublin who are grossly neglected ? — Pex-lxaps you could 
get twenty or thirty there, but it would be better to get 
the returns fixed all over Ireland, and to get the 
medical officer to find the name of each individual. 

2259. The question applies rather to dealing per- 
manently with that class who are at large, not merely 
for the purpose of ascci’taining the number ? — In Eng- 
land they have the power, here they have not. ' 

2260. That is only as to pauper lunatics, I speak of 
the lunatics at large who are not paupers ?— I don’t 
know how you could deal with them. 

2261. You have no suggestion to offer about that? — 
No ; if they arc non-paupers I don’t see what you can 
do with them against the wish of their family. 

2262. You have spoken in approval of the way in 
which lunatics are treated in the workhouses?— As a 
general rule. 

2263. In the Nox-th Dublin Union they are very 
kindly treated? — Oh, very. 

2264. Do you think the accommodation there suit- 
able?— No. 

2265. Do you know the “ madman’s lock ?” — I know 
it well. They are well fed. 

2266. Do you know the cells in the madman’s 
lock?— Yes. 

2267. Are they not very objectionable? — Yes. Iam 
anxious in any way to extend as far as possible the ac- 
commodation for the demented idiots and epileptics, 
and I think that would be best affected by allocating a 
whole poor-house for that class, and the larger yoxi 
have the house the more you can draft in of outsiders. 

2268. But you cannot suggest any means of coming 
at the outside class? — No. 

2269. They have no separate yards for these classes? 
— No, but they have a sort of airing ground. 

2270. Not for each sex? — The women use it at one 
time and the men at another'. There are very nice 
walks in a grassy field. 

2271. Suppose the asylums could be relieved in the 
way proposed — by classification of the utterly de- 
mented class and the class immediately above them — 
do you think any facility would be afforded by that 
means for giving the advantage of asylum treatment 
to private paying patients of the middle class? — 
There is an asylum now nearly built near Dublin. 
That is the idiots’ asylum. That asylum is raised very 
little in price above the ordinary lunatic asylum ex- 
penses, which will be say £26. You would not 
take pei-sons into an asylum under £26 or £28, and 
my opinion is yoxx ought to charge them £30. At 
this asylum they take them in at £40, but there are 
very few of that middle-class in Ireland. You have 
not ixx Ireland what is in England and Wales, the 
same well-to-do intermediate middle class. 

2272. Still there is a concurrence of testimony that 
it would be desirable to afford this accommodation ? — 
They are gradually ixxcreasing. The best proof of it is 
that last year we got from paying patients in district 
asylums £2,400, and the year before only £1,200, so 
that they are gradually coming into it, and I am sure 
ixx the year we admit twenty or thirty paying patients 
to the asylums. 

2273. But do you think paying patients have been 
prevented from coming in through the overcrowding of 
the establishments? — -The rule is this — that no paying 
patient is admitted xxnless there is a maxgin of 
vacancies, and he is admitted on the condition that as 
soon as his bed becomes requisite he must be removed. 
The way ixx which they are admitted is by application 
to the Boax-d of Governor's, and they are not admitted 
withoxxt the sanction of the inspectors. 

227 4. Do you tlxinkif these asylums were re-classified 
in the manxxer already ixxdicated and that some of the 
hospital wards in the first class, or curative establish- 
ments, could be set apax-t for the reception of patients 
whose friends are willing to pay, that you would 
thereby be enabled to meet a want largely felt.?— I 
think it woxxld in England, but it is not congexxial to 
the feelings of the Irish. 
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2275. Do you mean that they are unwilling to pay ? 
— Yes. They say that “ If we go into a public asylum, 
why go in with the disgrace, while we are paying ;” so 
they go in and don’t pay. 

227G. But if they are able to pay, should they not be 
made to pay?— Well, but that is a very hard case. I 
was asked that question in the House of Commons. 
There was one gentleman whom I knew, and he asked 
me, “ Don’t you think it is right they should pay ?” 



Sir Dominic Corrigan, 

2277. You were upon the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Lunacy Question in Ireland in 1857 ? 
— Yes. 

2278. The report they presented met with your full 
assent ? — Yes, the only part I differed from was that 
about the physicians. 

2279. We have now to deal with the provision made 
for the care and treatment of lunatics, and more espe- 
cially with the accommodation provided. In your report 
you very strongly condemned the accommodation as at 
that time provided in the workhouses? — Yes. 

2280. You are aware that some of your recornm enda- 
tions were not acted upon, and that the accommodation 
in workhouses is much the same now as then? — 
O’Connell used to say : “If it took twenty-one years 
to do nothing, how long would it take to do anything.” 

2281. Among your recommendations was one that 
workhouse asylums or wards should be established, and 
that it should be competent to any Board of Governors 
of asylums after the establishment of such wards to 
direct any person of the hopelessly insane class to be 
transf erred thereto ? — Y es. 

2282. We have carefully examined all the workhouses 
in Ireland, and we are prepared to make recommenda- 
tions not merely in the abstract as to the desirability 
of establishing such wards, but we propose submitting 
a scheme pointing out the actual buildings that can 
he appropriated for the purpose. We have had some 
of these examined by an architect and plans made of 
the alterations necessary to suit them for the accom- 
modation of lunatics of the class referred to. This is 
the plan of one of these buildings — of a detached 
building at Lisburn workhouse (map produced) which 
we propose to appropriate. . Will you kindly look into 
the arrangements proposed and say if you think them 
suitable ? — There could be no objection to that. 

2283. It, in fact; carries out in detail a recommenda- 
tion you made in 1S57 ? — We are both going in the 
same groove. 

2284. There is in every district in Ireland a certain 
number of workhouses that have wings. Without 
accumulating lunatics in any one of these, might they 
not be distributed in fifties and sixties instead of being 
scattered in threes and fours, and being in some cases 
grossly neglected ?^-I concur in your, view entirely. 

2285. Weallude to lunatics very many of whom are at 
present badly housed in various workhouses through- 
out the country, numbering over 3,000. At the time 
your commission sat they numbered about 1,700, so 
that there is now nearly double the number with the 
same accommodation. So far as the workhouses, are 
concerned, you approve of the scheme? — Certainly., 

2286. The inmates of the lunatic asylums proper, 
then, may be divided into two classes rthose under ‘ ‘cura- 
tive treatment,” those who are designated as tlie “ pro- 
bable incurable;” the latter class forming the large majo- 
. rity, seventy-five per cent. This latter class may be sub- 
divided into two classes, viz., those who are subject to 
paroxysms of violence and who require special care and 
treatment 1 — They are generally epileptic. 

2287. Yes, and those who are very much of the same 
class, as we find in the workhouse, i.e., cases that are 
harmless to themselves and to others, and past all 
hope of cure?— Yes. 

2288. When you had the subject before; you.in 1857, 
you found the asylums much crowded with- these latter 



Well, I said, I know several of your tenants who have 
a beneficial interest under you of £100. YVell, sup- 
pose that man has a wife and three or four children, 
he lias been for 20 or 30 years paying for the main- 
tainance of the asylum ; and would it not be an unfair 
thing that that man and his family, who have been 
paying for the support of the asylum, should (if his 
child becomes insane) be called upon to pay for one 
child £20 a-year. 



, Bart., m.d., examined. 

classes, and I think you went so far as to recommend 
that special accommodation should be provided for 
them ? — Yes. 

2289. At that time there appears to have been a 
proposal afloat, that accommodation should be provided 
out of the District Asylums for the whole of the class 
of incurables, and that proposal did not meet with your 
approval ; I see here you are of opinion that as far as 
possible all cases except those who are imbecile, and 
hopeless and completely harmless, should bo treated 
in District Asylums. YVe have a proposal before us to 
classify these District Asylums. Would you see any 
objection to, as it were, re-classify the asylums, say 
in one district where there are three asylums — make A 
an asylum, or rather an hospital, for the treatment of 
curable cases where the undivided attention of the 
medical staff and others could be given to the curable 
cases in their early stages, and make the other two dis- 
tinct asylums, B and C, available foj' the “probable 
incurable, ”or chronic cases; of the class that you stated 
you would wish to keep in the district asylums, and 
for whom you might not consider the expensive 
paraphernalia of a curative hospital necessary ; this 
classification of the district asylums, with the addition 
•of the workhouse auxiliary, would give us three classes 
of asylums in every district, one is for recent cases that 
are presumed to be curable ; the workhouse auxiliary 
for imbeciles and the other for epileptic’s or dangerous ? 
— Yes, these require special care and treatment. 

2290. These asylums connected with workhouses 
should be for the hopelessly demented, quite harmless 
imbeciles ? — That I quite approve. 

2291. That the district asylums should be so classified 
as to appropriate one for curable cases, and retain the 
other for a section of the seventy-five per cent, which 
is about the proportion we find in the several asylums 
of incurable cases ? — Yes, but not imbeciles. 

- 2292. We may assume that you have three classes to 
deal with ; the curable class you would leave in the 
curative hospitals ; another class which requires nearly 
the same vigilance and personal attention in the other 
district asylums; and you have a third class who 
might be removed into these workhouse auxiliary asy- 
lums. The suggestions we are making is to so classify 
the asylums as to make a sufficient number of curative 
asylums throughout Ireland, and to distribute the other 
two classes? — I think that would be most desirable. 

2293. The two inspectors assented to that as a very- 
desirable arrangement to make : they were apparently' 
not aware they had power to classify asylums in that 
way ? — Well, I think we agree that the classification is 
most desirable. No. 1 we call recent or curable cases ; 
No. 2 are violent cases, or those requiring special care, 
but not fit subjects for a curative treatment. Then all 
the third class are imbeciles. 

2294. The third being fed, so to speak, from the work- 
house and the overflow of the asylums ? — Oh, yes. . 

2295. .Then there is another class that was brought 
under your notice in 1S57, and that is the class of 
lunatics “ at large.” You made a recommendation in 
connection with them.? — That the Irish Law should be 
assimulated to the 16th and 17th Victoria, cap. 97. 
With respect to these cases, which would give the con- 
stabulary and the police power to arrest and bring 
before the magistrates every person wandering at large 
and deemed to be a lunatic, and that every justice of 
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the peace should have power on sworn information on 
having such person brought before him to have such 
person placed in asylum for treatment. 

2296. Nothing was done on that recommendation at 
all ? — Nothing. I think in giving any power to the 
police it would be well to take measures that the 
power should bo exercised carefully indeed. For 
instance, in the suburb to which I frequently go at 
present there are two or three lunatics in the town 
who are not an annoyance to anybody. They stand 
there with their backs to the wall until they get 
something to eat. 

2297. Would you think it desirable to give the police 
any jurisdiction at all, or would you think it more 
desirable to bring these lunatics, as a class, under sur- 
veillance so far as visiting and reporting to the medical 
gentlemen of the different dispensaries ? — I would be 
very chary about giving the police any power. 

2298. You would probably think it better to give 
the power to the dispensary medical officer? — I would 
not give him the initiative power either. 

2299. But make it his duty to report whether they 
are properlj- cared for, and have some power to deal 
with them if they were neglected or ill treated ? — I 
would give him power to report cases to the sessions 
or magistrates. I think it might make the police un- 
popular. Some might be too meddling, and some 
might do nothing at all. On the whole, I would keep 
the police out of it. 

2300. Woidd you approve of applying the principle 
of the English law to the case of the lunatics at large in 
Ireland? Under the English law, as you are aware, 
every pauper lunatic is visited periodically “by the 
medical officer of the district who makes a report on 
the prescribed form, stating whether the lunatic is 
properly cared for or is neglected or ill treated. Upon 
that report being received by the Local Government 
Board if it is that the lunatic is not neglected he is 
not interfered with ; but if the report be unfavourable, 
the lunatic is, if necessary, removed to an asylum, or 
steps are taken to see that he is properly taken care of. 
In Ireland there is no means of knowing whether 
the lunatics at large, amounting to 3,000, are neglected 
or ill treated. We have visited several cases where 
there was no doubt they were grossly neglected. The 
poor creatures were in the most abject state of dirt and 
filth, and in such a condition that there could be no 
question about the propriety of interfering with them. 
If that be the case with a considerable number, the 
question arises what machinery you would put in 
motion for their protection. Not the police, you say, 
but then there appears to be no means between the 
police and the dispensary officer. The z - elieving officer 
would not be a competent or proper person to give an 
opinion on the subject. If a list was furnished to the 
dispensary officer and it was obligatory on him to visit 
twice a year and report, he should receive a fee for 
it. You would then have security that every lunatic 
was visited by a competent person, and from his 
acquaintance with the people in the district, you would 
have security that these people were visited, and, if 
necessary, cared for ?— Who would be the authority to 
take the initiative ? 

2301. The list of reputed lunatics would be furnished 
as at present by the constabulary ; the constabulary 
are a sufficient machinery to obtain the names and 
addresses of all reputed lunatics, and that list would 



simply be returned to the dispensary officer; a list of 
the persons it would be his duty to visit. At present 
the constabulary make out a list for the Lunacy Iii - 
pectors ; they give the name and address, the age, and 
the class to which they belong, of every lunatic in 
Ireland. If they were to make that return to a respon- 
sible officer who would make a report and visit them 
twice a year, you would have ample proof that the 
person was looked after? — And the duty of the police 
would not go further than that ? 

2302. The duty of the police would be to start them, 
and once the thing was started it would be all in the 
hands of the dispensary medical oflicer ? — I sec no ob- 
jection whatever to giving the police that power. 

2303. To give the names ? — To give them and not to 
go further. 

2304. But seeing there, is so large a number of luna- 
tics at large, and that they are of various classes in 
different degrees of insanity and some of ' them in a 
very abject state of neglect, and some of them possibly 
ill-treated, don’t you think some means of ascertaining 
whether these people are properly cared for, should In- 
devised? — T think you have suggested that already. 

2305. It is suggested rather with a view to ascertain 
how far it meets your approval? — I think it does. 

230G. I don’t know whether you could suggest any 
better means of protecting these-people ? — Your sug- 
gestion as you have explained it, seems to be very good 
and as much as you could do. 

2307. From that class probably the inmates of 
the asylums would be recruited on the certificate 
of the medical oflicer. Now, with regard to the 
management and administration of these asylums, 
if once started, do you not think it would be desirable 
that these woikhouse auxiliary asylums should be 
under the same head and management as the district 
lunatic asylums of the country ; would you recommend 
that they shoud be placed under two different heads ? — 
No, you should take care that the heads under which 
they were put should not come into collision with the 
Board of Guardians, &C. 

2308. It would be very desirable that the head under 
which these auxiliaries might be placed, should work 
in harmony with the Local Government Board ?— Oh, 
yes, it would never do if the Inspectors came down 
and suggested one system, and the Board suggested 
another, and got into a squabble. 

2309. Do you think that the danger of difficulty 
arising would be such as to render it advisable to place 
all these asylums under the Local Government, Board, 
or under a Department working directly in connection 
with the Local Government Board ? — I rather lean to 
that view. 

2310. That is to create within the Local Government 
Board a sub-department having the control of tlie 
lunacy administration of the whole of Ireland, district 
asylums, subsidary asylums, and the inspection of tlic 
lunatics at large, that they should be all under one 
department, and that department in direct communica- 
tion with the Local Government Board ? — I think so, 
I would be greatly afraid to make a department totally 
separate from the Poor Law. 

2311. You think it would be better that the lunacy 
department should be a department of the Local 
Government Board ? — Yes, that would be better, and 
I see no objection to the medical officer of the work- 
liouse being the attendant of the auxiliary. 
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2312. You have been Resident Medical Superin- 
tendent of Mullingar Asylum for some time I believe ? 
— The house was built in 1852 ; I was appointed 
then and have continued ever since. 

2313. Previous to your appointment had you any 
other experience? — I have had considerable experience 
in private life. 

2314. You have thus had a very lengthened experi- 
ence in the care and treatment of lunatics? — Yes. 



2315. What is the amount of accommodation afforded 
by your asylum ? — The accommodation is intended for 
400, but the numbers have increased from time to time 
there are at present 464 in the house. 

2316. Is it not a fact that a large per-centage of those 
in the house are considered to be incurable?— No doubt ; 
we have furnished returns to your Commission giving 
full particulars. I believe in the whole of Ireland 75 
per cent, may be said to be incurable. 
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2317. Do you consider that the efficiency of your asy- 
lum, as a curative establishment is impaired by its being 
crowded with incurables? — There is not a doubt of it, 

1 have held that opinion for many years, in fact I have 
suggested a separation of the classes, as far back as 
1866. 

2318. If for the purpose of such a separation of classes 
it were found practicable to make a classification of 
asylums, appropriating, some for the treatment of cur- 
able cases and others for the reception of incurables, 
would you consider such an arrangement advantageous ? 

I think it would be most desirable both on the 

grounds of public policy and economy. 

2319. We have asked you from time to timefor re turns 
of the curables and incurables in your asylum, and have 
asked you to classify the latter under two heads, one the 
“ harmless,” and the other the “ chronic incurables ” 
requiring special care? — Yes, I have furnished them 
to your Commission. 

2320. Will you be good enough to throw your eye 
over this plan of a class of building, which we pro- 
pose to appropriate as an auxiliary asylum ? Do you 
think that buildings arranged on this model would be 
suitable for the reception of harmless incurables? — 
Yes, admirably. 

2321. Here is another plan (Oughterard), for harm- 
less incurables of the class at present in workhouses. 
This auxiliary would consist of ranges of shed buildings, 
admirable shells capable of being well fitted up, ar- 
ranged as indicated on the plan for the reception of 
those classes. They would in this, and in all cases, be 
provided with separate dormitories, day-rooms, lava- 
tories, and yards, and a certainproportion of single rooms 
or cells, rooms for attendants, and in fact with all the 
accessories for the proper supervision of lunatics? — A 
most judicious arrangement ; I remark on this plan 
(Monaghan), that on the ground floor, there are separate 
dining and day-rooms; tins is an excellent arrangement. 
I would always have a dining-roOm otherwise it is most 
dirty. I recollect before we had one it was next to 
impossible to keep any sort of order. 

2322. But there would be no objection in our auxilia 
ries to the dining-room being also used as a day-room ? 
— It would make a capital day-room. 

2323. Are you acquainted with the class of accom- 
modation generally provided for the insane throughout 
the country in workhouses? — Well I have been in some 
of them, one of them at least, Mullingar here. It was 
a miserable place to keep them in — want of room, want 
of attendance, want of proper arrangements; and I 
think it most desirable that the class should be moved 
elsewhere to better accommodation. 

2324. Could not a considerable number of the class of 
harmless, of which we asked you to make a return, be 
associated with the workhouse class ? — No doubt they 
could. 

2325. Between that class and the curable, have you 
not a certain other class which though incurable are 
liable to fits of violence and excitement, and therefore 
require special care and attention ? — Yes, I know 
exactly the class 3 r ou mean. 

2326. Supposing the district asylums were divided 
into two classes, one class being appropriated as 
purely curative establishments, and the other for 
the reception of the class just described, would you be 
satisfied with such an arrangement ? — Yes, I would 
prefer to keep that class in district asylums. 

2327. N ow, with regard to attendance, what propor- 
tion of attendants do you think should be placed in 



charge of the inmates of these new auxiliary asylums ? Mullingar. 
— One to fifteen we have, but they would not require Au g. o, 1 878. 
so many. Dr _ Henry 

2328. Would you think two to sixty would be sufii- Berkeley, 
cient for the harmless class ? — I don’t think it would 

if they were in charge of those of dirty habits, they 
always require additional attendance. 

2329. Supposing such assistance was given by em- 
ploying for the purpose some of the inmates of the work- 
house i — With that assistance the number you mention 
would, no doubt, be sufficient, and the arrangement 
would also be a sa ving of expense. 

2330. With regard to the reception of patients I be- 
lieve your practice is to accommodate them when first 
received in single cells until you ascertain their dis- 
position ; for that reason you would consider a consi- 
derable proportion of cells necessary in a curative 
establishment ? — Yes. 

2331. Afterwards, when you know the patient, do 
you think association is desirable ? — Oh, yes. 

2332. Of the class of chronic incurables that you like 
to detain in the district asylums, do you think they 
would be better, as a rule, accommodated in single 
cells or in associated dormitories ? — I think there 
ought always to be cells commensurate with the num- 
ber you have in the house. 

2333. But when their proclivities are ascertained, 
and they become classed as incurables, do you think as 
large a proportion of cells would be necessary in dis- 
trict asylums, into which they would be drafted as in 
the curative establishments ? — Well, perhaps not. 

2334. Have you many payingpatieuts in your house ? 

— More than in any asylum in Ireland. We return 
more money than they do at JRichmond. 

2335. Do you think there is a want of proper asylum 
accommodation in Ireland for the middle classes — I 
mean a. class that cannot afford sending their relatives 
to the expensive private asylums, and do not like 
sending them to pauper lunatic asylums? — As far as I 
know here the accommodation is sufficient, they are 
taken much better care of here than they would be at a 
private asylum. I don’t think any one will deny that. 

2336. Do you think, under the present circumstan- 
ces, the accommodation is such as to enable the middle 
classes to send their relatives in for treatment early on 
the first symptoms of the disease, when there is a 
greater probability of recovery ? — I think the accom- 
modation is good enough. 

2337. Have you ever had to refuse admission to a 
pay patient for want of room ? — Never from want of 
room, though I have been obliged to refuse admission 
through the Privy Council rule. We have to get first 
the liberty of the Board of Governors, and then we 
must send for the sanction of the Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums. I don’t think anything should be required 
beyond the liberty of the Board of Governors. 

233S. Do you think that, supposing this was made a 
curative establishment, and a wing was set apart for 
the special care of these classes, it would be a beneficial 
arrangement ?— ^Indeed it would be, and it would 
make a great deal of money. They would rather come 
here than to any asylum in Ireland ; if such an arrange- 
ment as that was made, it would be a source of large 

. 2339. Do you think that giving such facility it would 
result in cases being sent in in the earlier stages of 
insanity ? — I do. 

2340. And that there would be as a consequence a 
larger per-centage of cures? — No doubt of it. 



Patrick Cullinan, 

2341. What official appointments do you hold? — I 
am Medical Officer of Ennis Union, Visiting Physician 
of the District Asylum, Surgeon to the Gaol, and 
District Medical Visitor of Lunatics in Chancery. 

2342. How long have you held these offices? — I have 
been 37 years Medical Officer of the Workhouse, 32 
years at the gaol, and 10 or 11 at the asylum — since 



Esq., M.D., examined. 

that institution opened, in fact ; and Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitor of Lunatics for 1 5 years. 

2343. Now, to deal with the question of accommoda- 
tion. You are acquainted with the sealed order under 
which the accommodation of workhouses is limited 
by the Local Government Board ? — I am. 

2344. Do you know the principle upon which they 



Aug. 9, 1878. 
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Knmis. were based ? — It was chiefly or exclusively with regard 
Aug. 9. i8?8. to cubic space. Floor space and wall space were not 
Dr Patrick taken into account. 

Cullman. 2345. Have you had your attention called to the 

fact that the numbers given in the returns are 
considerably in excess of the actual numbers that 
could be accommodated? — Yes; and at the time 
the accommodation -was being fixed I repeatedly 
remonstrated with the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board against the scanty amount of 
accommodation which he proposed to assign ; I said 
that in my opinion it was quite insufficient. I was 
informed that my opinion would be placed on record, 
and that if I ever found the workhouse to be over- 
crowded, the Local Government Board would, at once, 
on my reporting the fact, prevent such overcrowding, 
and on that understanding I signed the returns. Now, 
for instance, on looking at this copy of the sealed 
Orders, I see that the male dormitory No. 3, second 
pair, which is 95 feet in length, and which, deducting 
for entrance door and fire-place, would afford avail- 
able wall space of 17S feet nett, is entered as affording 
accommodation for ninety-three inmates, which would 
afford less than 2 feet wall space per head ; this 
illustrates my statement that wall space was not con- 
sidered. 

2346. Consequently these returns may be said to be 
misleading ? — Undoubtedly so. 

2347. Have you had under your consideration 
Shedule A of minimum space requirements for various 
classes drawn up by this Commission? — Yes. 

2348. Looking at that Scliedulewould you, from your 
experience as a medical man and a workhouse official, 
consider that it lays down a fair and reasonable 
space for the various classes therein named? — Yes, I 
consider it fair enough and reasonable generally, but 
decidedly insufficient for the class of “ Mothers with 
infants.” 

2349. What allowance do you think should be made 
for that class ? — I am of opinion that dormitory space of 
800 cubic feet with its appropriate allowance of wall 
and floor space, and of 450 feet for day-rooms should 
be given. Children, from the activity of their functions 
and their greater tendency to disease, require ample 
space. 

2350. What space do you think should be allowed 
between the beds of able-bodied ? — I should like to see 
between 2 and 3 feet. On looking at the Schedule 
again, I would say that 3 feet 9 inches is very fair 
allowance of wall space for children. 

2351. With these exceptions do you think the 
schedule satisfactory ? — Yes, I think its requirements 
very reasonable. 

2352. From your experience as medical officer of the 
workhouse and as visiting physician of the lunatic 
asylum, do you consider that the accommodation pro- 
vided in workhouses for the insane is suitable or satis- 
factory ? — It is quite unsuitable in every respect ; it is 
very defective. 

2353. Have you ever considered tire expediency of 
making other provision for the class of lunatics in 
workhouses? — I have considered it for many years. 

2354. Would you have any objection to the creation 
of auxiliary asylums by the appropriation of vacant 
wings, or detached buildings of workhouses, for the 
purpose ? — I have long since proposed that there should 
be separate asylums for the workhouse class of lunatics. 

I think it would be a good thing to appropriate portions 
of existing lunatic asylums for that purpose, if it 
could be done, as I greatly fear that in workhouses 
sufficient attention would not be paid to them. 

2355. Butifthese workhouse buildings were so altered 
and fitted up as to provide suitable day-rooms, dormi- 
tories, lavatories, yards, and a proper proportion of 



single cells, with accommodation for a suitable number 
of skilled attendants, do you think they would be found 
suitable? — I think they would; if there were such 
radical changes as you mention. 

2356. Suppose that an auxiliary such as I have de- 
scribed was fitted up for the reception of say 60 in- 
mates, would you consider that two paid attendants, 
properly qualified, with the assistance of workhouse 
inmates, would be sufficient for the care of such a 
number ? — I think that would be a fair proportion of 
paid attendants. 

2357. Do you consider the Ennis Asylum crowded? — 
No ; there lias been no material increase in the num- 
bers since it was opened. 

2358. Is not this the result of the resident medical 
superintendent drafting out the harmless and incurable 
to the workhouses ? — Yes. We get rid of that class 
as fast as we can. 

2359. Docs not the majority of inmates in the asylum 
consist of chronic and incurable cases ?- -Yes. There 
are, out of 258, 204 of that class, besides 16 epileptics. 

2360. Cases in fact that require only such care and 
attention and discipline as may be necessary for their 
comfort and bodily health, and on whom a curative 
treatment would be thrown away ? — Exactly so. 

2361. Would you think it advantageous for the medi 
cal officer of a lunatic asylum to be placed in a position 
to give his undivided attention to curable cases ? —It 
would be very important and desirable. His attention 
is now distracted by the various calls upon his time 
and care. 

2362. The incurable class, of which I see there are 
204 in the house, may, I presume, be divided into two 
heads, viz., those suitable to the workhouse lunatic 
class, and those requiring special care and super- 
vision? — There are 158 quiet and orderly, but insane. 
I would not be disposed to transfer more than 67 of 
these to a workhouse auxiliary. This number I have 
fixed as the result of a census I have made. This 
would leave a balance of 137 incurables, many of 
whom are only moderately tranquil. 

2363. Then if accommodation could be found else- 
where, say in another district asylum, for this balance 
of incurables, less those you would wish to keep for 
the service of the house, do you think it would be ad- 
vantageous for this asylum to be made a curative 
hospital for the insane? — Yes, certainly ; and. the 
presence of the small proportion of the harmless in- 
curables would be useful for the convalescents, by their 
association with them. 

2364. You may perceive that our questions have been 
tending towards the establishment of three classes of 
asylums — 1st, for the curable, 2nd, for the reception of 
chronic insane, requiring special care, and who it 
might be desirable to place where the accessories for 
restraint might be brought to bear in cases of relapse 
of emergency ; and 3rd, the workhouse auxiliaries fox- 
harmless and incurable. Do you think that the 
establishment of such institutions and of such a classi- 
fication would be advantageous ? — I think the classifi- 
cation of the institution you have named, and which I 
would call “curative,” “protective,” and “sustenta- 
tive,” would be based on sound theoretical and techni- 
cal principles. 

2365. Now, with regard to the administration of such 
institutions, do you think that the administration of 
the existing asylums under the new classification, and 
of the new or workhouse auxiliary class, could be 
efficiently carried on under two district authorities ? — 

I think they would work better and be managed more 
harmoniously under one authority. The transfer of 
cases from one class of asylum to another would be 
managed bettei-, the whole being under one adminis- 
ti-ation than under two. 
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23C6. You are the resident Medical Superintendent 
of Ennis District Lunatic Asylum, I believe ! — I am. 

2367. What accommodation does it afford! — For 
260 inmates ; 130 of each sex. 

2368. What is the number at present in the house ! 

132 males, and 122 females; there might be one 

more or less of either sex. 

2369. Then your house is very nearly full ! — Full at 
the male side. Two over the legitimate number. 

2370. I have been given to understand that to avoid 
crowding and asking for additions you have been ob- 
liged, from time to time, to transfer a number of harm- 
less incurable lunatics to the different workhouses in 
your county! — When I require room I send them to 
the workhouse. 

2371. Have you drafted many to the workhouses 1 — 
A good number ; forty-thi-ec since the opening of the 
Asylum about ten years ago. 

2372. Of the number at present in your house how 
many do you class as probably curable 1 — Forty-five are 
classed at present as probably curable ; but I cannot 
give you that as strictly accurate, as we only class them 
at the end of the year, and that was last year’s com- 
putation. 

2373. You have, therefore, a large proportion of 
incurables! — Yes, very large. 

2374. I see, by the return you furnished us with, that 
you have fifty-one of that class, who have been for over 
fifteen years under asylum treatment! — Yes. 

2375. I suppose that if they pass five years without 
recovering, you class them as probably incurable ! — 
Two years we generally say. 

2376. Now, suppose that accommodation could be 
provided elsewhere for a large per-centage of your in- 
curable class, and that they were replaced by curable 
patients, would not the advantages of your asylum as 
a curative establishment be very much increased ? — I 
think so. 

2377. Supposing it were found practicable to classify 
the district asylums, and to have some of them as purely 
curative establishments, with the requisite proportion, 
only for the sendee of the house, of harmless incurables 
or improvable patients, the other district asylums being 
appropriated for that class of incurables requiring 
special care and supervision, cases that are ordinarily 
quiet, but not suitable for transfer to workhouses, as 
being liable, if not rather carefully watched, to break 
out. Would you think such a classification advanta- 
geous to the lunatic poor 1 — I dare say there would be 
a larger proportion of cui-es ; but you must bear in 
mind with reference to curables, who are very violent, 
that the fact of their being violent does not militate 
against their being cured. 

2378. Of your incurable class, you have a considerable 
number in the house that are very similar to the class 
that are at present located in workhouses! — Yes a very 
large number. 

2379. Now, if auxiliaries could be established in con- 
nexion with the workhouses, provided with all the 
requisites for such establishments — day rooms, dormi- 
tories, and proper proportion of single cells, lavatories, 
yards, &c., — do you consider that a large proportion 
of incurables could be removed to them from the 
asylums throughout the county! — Yes, a very large 
number. I myself could send you sixty. 



2380. And supposing that we had established auxili- 
ary asylums, such as I have already described, woakl 
you consider that two properly trained paid attendants, 
with such assistance as could be given by respectable 
paupers from the workhouse, would be sufficient for 
the care of say sixty of the class of which we have 
been speaking! — Yes, if you had one large day room, 
I have a room here, one division in which there 
are forty, and I have only two ordinary attendants, 
assisted by the tailor to take charge of them. 

2381. Now, supposing the public lunatic estab- 
lishments of this country were constituted under 
the following heads — e. g. the district asylums 
(divided into curative hospitals and asylums for a 
special class of the chronic insane) and workhouse 
auxiliaries, do you think that these different classes of 
institutions could be successfully administered under 
two distinct governing bodies 1 — I think they would be 
apt to clash as to the class of patient that should be 
kept back or transferred from the one to the other. I 
sent a man twelve months ago to the Ennistymon W ork- 
house, and he was sent back to me yesterday, com- 
mitted as a dangerous lunatic. He came in on a 
warrant on the ground of his having assaulted the. 
porter. The want of suitable accommodation made 
them send him back. Had a proper establishment 
been formed there would have been no need to have 
sent him back here. 

2382. Irrespective of this case, in illustration of the 
defective accommodation provided in workhouses, do I 
understand you to say that you think it desirable that 
the administration should be under one head! — Yes, 
and that there should be frequent inspection of these 
auxiliary establishments. 

2383. In what manner and on what forms are lunatics 
admitted to the asylum!— If on the house form, they 
are obliged to come before the Board, but I have a dis- 
cretionary power to take them in ; they are also ad- 
mitted as dangerous lunatics, and some are sent in on 
a warrant of the Lord Lieutenant. 

2384. Is not the majority sent in as dangerous lunatics ? 
—Yes, a large majority, and several of them are not 
dangerous at all. 

2385. You are aware that the Lunacy Inspectorsliave 
frequently reported to that effect 1 — Yes. 

2386. Could you suggest any amendment to the form 
of warrant to guard against its abuse 1 — No', I think 
the warrant is well enough. 

2387. Do you think the medical certificate could be 
amended 1 — No, the doctor who certifies, says it is a 
case for immediate admission. He cannot see from a 
cursory view of the patient, whither he is dangerous or 
not. 

2388. If the doctor who signs itsimply signs it on the 
statement of the person who brings in the lunatic, 
would it be an advantage to devise some mode of 
making the declaration more stringent, or to compel 
him to make a declaration under the statute of the 
grounds on which he arrives at his conclusions! — I can’t 
say ; there was a man came in here one Saturday as a 
dangerous lunatic and I discharged him the following 
Saturday as an unfit case, and he was certified as 
a dangerous lunatic. 



Ennis. 
Aug. 9, 187$. 
Dr. Wm. 



Richard Bourke, Esq., Local Government Inspector, examined. 



23S9. You are Local Government Inspector of this 
district I believe 1 — Yes. 

2390. What are the counties comprised in your dis- 
trict! — The whole of County Clare, North Riding 
of Tipperary, and the greater portion of County 
Limerick. 

2391. Speaking generally of the acommodation pro- 
vided for lunatics in the workhouses, in your district 
are you satisfied with it! — I think there is great room 



for improvement. In some houses it is better than , [r _ Jiu . u . lril 
in others, but in none of the houses in my district is uull[4S , 
there the structural accommodation requisite for the 
proper care of lunatics ; idiots and epileptics are per- 
haps sufficiently well cared for. 

2392. Are they generally associated with otherclasses 1 
— No mostly in by themselves. 

2393. Take Rathlceale as an instance, what is your 
opinion of the accommodation there 1 — I think Rath- 
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keale looks worse than it really is, because you have 
to go down five or six steps, if you recollect ; but sup- 
posing you were not obliged to do that, but entered on 
a level, it would be a sufficiently lofty apartment. The 
cells have been converted into one large dormitory. 

2394. Have you ever considered the expediency of 
appropriating detached buildings or other parts of the 
workhouses for the better accommodation of these 
workhouse lunatics ! — Yes, I have had occasion more 
than once to consider the accommodation of these classes 
of inmates in several workhouses with a view to its 
improvement, for example, it was at my suggestion 
that the female lunatics of the Limerick Workhouse 
were removed and put into the separate building they 
now occupy ; their removal afforded us some additional 
room for the male occupants, but their condition is not 
entirely what I would like to see. 

2395. I believe at Kilrush, Ballyvauglian, Scariff,and 
other places in your district there are ranges of build- 
ings not at present occupied 1 — Yes. 

2396. What is your opinion as to their suitability for 
this class of lunatics ! — With regard to Kilrush I have 
long been of opinion that the sheds there with the 
ground attached would be admirably adapted for the 
treatment of lunatics and epileptics, and in my half- 
yearly reports to the Local Government Board I have 
frequently during the last two years brought the sub- 
ject forward, and the. Local Government Board have 
entirely agreed in the views I laid before them, and 
strongly urged on the board of guardians the propriety 
of fitting up portions of these sheds, and removing to 
them the lunatics, who are very indifferently accom- 
modated where they are. This recommendation has 
been renewed to the Kilrush Board within the last 
three weeks. 

2397. Are there any other buildings within your dis- 
trict that might be spared ! — I need hardly refer to Ros- 
crea,as I believethat has already been fixed upon as very 
suitable, both wings could well be spared without in- 
terfering with the classification of the workhouse, that 
is my opinion; but it must be remembered that these 
buildings were built at the time of very great pressure, 
they were very well suited for the number of children 
then in the schools, but they are now unnecessarily 
large. 

2398. At Ballyvauglian, I think, you said there was 
some shedding ! — There is a considerable amount of 
shedding at Ballyvaughan situated at the other end of 
the town that would do very well, but I don’t think 
the Scariff building would be very suitable. 

2399. With regard to the Limerick Workhouse you 
said that one building there was given up at your 
instance to the female lunatics ! — Yes, that building 
affords ample accommodation. 

2400. Is there not another building similar to it at its 
back ! — Yes. 

2401. How is that occupied! — It was occupied as a 
nursery for many years, but within the last few months 
there lias been a change, and that was merely fora tem- 
porary emergency, consequent on the prevalence of 
small-pox. 

2402. Sincethatpressure — which was caused, I under- 
stand, by the occupation of the fever hospital for small- 
pox cases — I believe that sheds have been put up for the 
reception of small-pox patients. Do you not think that, 
in the event of another outbreak, a sufficiency of these 
sheds should be provided to meet it, so that the fever 
hospital could be left to its proper use ! — I think it 
extremely desirable that hospital accommodation should 
be provided to meet other epidemics as well as fever. 

2403. Supposingthat arrangements could be made for 
the proper accommodation of the children of Limerick 



Union outside the walls of the house, do you think 
that the nursery building, before referred to, which is 
at the back of your female auxiliary asylum could be 
advantageously appropriated for another auxiliary 
asylum ! — Certainly. These buildings have good yards, 
Ac., and all appliances, and if the children were re- 
moved from the workhouse the re -arrangement could 
be made so as to make this building available. 

2404. Would the removal of the children from the 
workhouse be found beneficial, as tending to afford 
additional accommodation for other classes ! — The re- 
moval of a large number, such as is represented by 
the children, must of necessity be advantageous. 

2405. Your infirmaries, I believe, are crowded ! — 
They are. 

2406. Then the removal would be advantageous as 
affording additional accommodation for the sick 1 — 
Yes. 

2407. With regard to the training of workhouse chil- 
dren, will you please tell me what is the system pur- 
sued and to what inspection are they subject, with a 
view of ascertaining their literary and industrial 
progress ! — The inspection, as far as we are concerned, 
is exclusively carried on by the Inspector himself. Of 
course, the Guardians direct it ; but the superinten- 
dence is entirely confined to the Inspector of the 
District. 

2408. I undei-staud that the National Education 
Board, through their Inspector, only take cognizance 
of the literary training of the children ! — Yes ; but 
they also pass examinations in the girls’ schools as to 
needlework. 

2409. That is the girls’ training ; but is not the indus- 
trial training of the boys entirely under the supervision 
of the District Inspector! — Yes, almost entirely. 

2410. Is there any systemlaid downunderwhich their 
industrial training is worked! — Each Union works 
according to the requirements of its particular principles, 
but the general skeleton of the arrangements is the 
same everywhere. The training in agriculture is given 
in the working of the land around the workhouse, and 
is carried on with more or less efficiency. Now — 
Roscrea is an example — the largest part of the work 
(some five or six acres) is done by the boys, and I will 
not hesitate to say a better farm could not be found 
in the United Kingdom. Boys in large numbers are 
taken out periodically from the workhouses ; and in 
my district I have had returns prepared, showing -the 
number of boys and girls who have been discharged 
since my last visit, and those who have been returned 
from service ; and I can confidently state that the per- 
centage of returns is extremely small, and I argue 
from that that they get on well. 

2411. So far, it seems that the education of the chil- 
dren in rural Unions works well 1 — I think so. 

2412. But in urban districts, such as Limerick and 
other populous towns, would you not consider it ad- 
vantageous to remove the children to schools to some 
little distance from the walls of the workhouse, and, 
where possible, into the country 1 — Yes ; I don’t think 
there can be the slightest doubt about that. The 
associations are very disadvantageous; and the further 
you remove children, the better you can bring them up. 

2413. There is one other question I wish to ask you, 
and that is, with regard to the accommodation returns 
as at present fixed under the sealed orders of the 
Local Government Board ; were not the numbers in 
these returns' ai-rived at by a rough computation of 
cubic space! — Not a rough computation, an accurate 
computation of cubic space. 

2414. That is, of cubic space only, but without any 
regard to floor or wall space 1 — That is so. 
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W. H. Newell, Esq., ll.d. Secretary to the Board of National Education, examined. 



Dum.ix. 
-You. 27, 187 



2415. Is not the inspection of the workhouse schools 
throughout Ireland conducted under the Board of Nar 
tional Education 1 — Yes ; with the exception of a few 
of these schools which are not National. 

2416. Can you name the unions not having schools in 
connection with your board ? — Five ; Dublin South, 
Dungarvan, Gortin, Kilkeel, and Stranorlar Unions. 

2417. Is not the education in these workhouse schools 
in connexion with your board, conducted under the 
same niles and regulations as in ordinary national 
schools ; that is united secular, and separate religious 
instruction? — Exactly the same. 

2418. Your department has furnished us with a re- 
turn giving details of the “ results examinations ” in 
workhouse schools for year 1877-78. In it I see set forth 
the numbers of passes in the following classes : — “1st 
class,” “ 2nd class,” “3rd class,” “4th class,” “5th class 
(first stage),” “ 5th class (second stage),” and “ 6th 
class” — Will you give in detail the course of instruction 
in each of these classes ? — I can best do this by handing 
you a copy of the programme of examination in each 
subject for each class (appendix B. 3, p. 177.) The 
amount of knowledge required in each case is the mi- 
nimum. 

2419. I see that “agriculture,” “ book-keeping,” and 
“needlework” are subjects in which children in the 
more advanced classes are examined. .Does your de- 
partment take any cognizance of the industrial training 
of the children further than what may be said to be 
included under the foregoing heads? — No. 

2420. How is the children’s knowledge of agriculture 
ascertained ? — Merely by questions on the lessons. It 
is only rote knowledge. 

2421. What is included under the head of “needle- 
work”? Does it include a knowledge of “cutting 
out” ?— Yes ; when pupils reach fifth and sixth classes. 
I believe the number examined in these classes in 
needlework last year was under 100 girls. 

2422. Is any credit given for “washing” and “making 
up linen” ? — None. 

2423. In fact your department confines its inspection 
almost altogether to the literary instruction of the chil- 
dren, and does not take any cognizance of the indus- 
trial training beyond the theory of farming, book- 
keeping, and the needlework and knitting taught the 
children ? — It is just as you say. 

2424. Has your department anything to do with the 
appointment of teachers in workhouse schools? — 
Nothing, but the inspectors are required to state 
whether the teachers they find in charge are qualified 
or not. 

2425. A re the teachers appointed obliged to have cer- 
tificates ? — Unless the teacher is classed according to 
the regulations of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation he, or she, is not recognised by them ; but fre- 
quently the guardians retain the services of teachers, 
even for years, who possess no certificate. I knew one 
case hi which a teacher was retained for over fourteen 
years although there was no evidence of her fitness as 
tested by examination. At present there are forty-two 
unclassed teachers employed in workhouse national 
schools. The Commissioners of National Education 
are powerless to remove them, but always report the 
facts to the Local Government Board. Teachers who 
submit to examination and fail are removed, but many 
who decline to be examined are retained by the guar- 
dians. The Local Government Board do not insist 
upon the candidates, in every case, passing the neces- 
sary examination. 

2426. What number of teachers, principals and assis- 
tants, are there attached to workhouse schools? — There 
are in all 286 at present employed, but how many of 
these are assistants I am not sure. I think 108 are 
males and 178 are females.. Of the males two are first 
class; twenty-three second class; sixty-eight third 
class ; and fifteen not classed. Of the females four are 
first ; thirty-seven second ; 110 third class ; and twenty- 
se ren are unclassed. 



2427. Then there are forty-two unelassed teachers. 
Does your department ever have occasion to call atten- 
tion to the inefficiency of teachers — arid if so, what is 
the course followed ? — Yes, if pronounced incompetent, 
the Local Government Board insists on the teachers 
being dismissed ; but other shortcomings are not, I 
believe, visited with penal action. A copy of the report 
is sent to the guardians who, as a rule, do nothing. 

2428. What is the average number of pupils to each 
teacher? — On the average twenty-three to each teacher, 
about half the number to each teacher of an ordinary 
National school. 

2429. Your department has furnished us with returns 
in which the results earned in “ workhouse” and 
“ ordinary” schools are reduced to money value and 
contrasted. From these it appears that the average 
amount earned by each pupil, according to the estab- 
lished scale, was in each of the following subjects, as 
follows : — 



Dr. Newell, 



Reading, 
Spelling, 
Writing, . 
Arithmetic, 

Geography, 

Agriculture, 

Book-keeping, 

^Needlework, 



1 8 
1 0J 



s. d. 



1 Ilf 
0 94 




Could you supplement this by supplying a column 
showing the possible earnings in each of these subjects ? 
— The average sum earned is set out for all the pupils 
of all the classes collectively, while the fee varies for 
each class, therefore the possible earrings in each sub- 
ject could only be given correctly by making the re- 
turn refer to each class. This is a return showing the 
actual average earnings, and the possible average earn- 
ings in each subject in ordinary and workhouse schools, 
taking into account the varying rates in each class : — - 





Workhou 


o Schools. 


Ordinary 


Schools. 




Averago 
per Pupil. 


Possiblo 


Averago 


Possible 
Average per 


Reading, 
Spelling, 
Writing, 
Arithmetic, 
Grammar, . 

Geography, 
Agriculture, 
Bookkeeping, . 
Needlework, . 


a. d. 
1 1U 

0 9j 

1 n 
1 s' 

0 54 
0 8| 

1 Of 


s. d. 

2 2 f 
1 0 
1 24 

1 10j 
0 10 
1 1 

2 P 

1 2J 


s. d. 
lllf 

0 94 

1 If 

1 44 
0 GJ 

0 74 

1 l| 
1 44 
1 34 


s. d. 
2 3 
1 0 

1 3* 

2 0 

0 Ilf 

1 1 * 

1 44 



2430. The workhouse schools appear to have kept up 
a good comparative average, notwithstanding the fact 
that their possible earnings were, under all heads, 
except that of spelling, less than in ordinary schools ? 
— Yes, but it must be borne in mind that of the 
4,105 children examined, only 275, or 6'7, were above 
fourth class, while in the ordinary National schools the 
number was 168 ; or, if we include the fourth classes, 
the proportions will be as 20 to 31 ; or, in other words, 
of the workhouse pupils 80 per cent, were in the junior 
classes, but in the ordinary National schools only 69 
per cent. Extra subjects, too, are rarely taught in 
workhouse schools. 

2431. You say that these results are the average of 
the earnings in all the classes collectively ; could you 
furnish us with the details of the “ numbers examined ” 
and the “ numbers passed” in each class, with the 
“ rate” and “ money value gained” in each, both for the 
workhouse and ordinary schools ? — Yes, I beg to hand 
in such a return (Appendix C. 5, p. 184.) 

2432. Are infants included in the numbers examined 
for results ? — Generally they are included, but not 
in these returns. 
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Dublin. 2433. Can yon tell me tlie per-centage of infants to 
Abu. 27ri878. the total number of pupils that were examined in 
“ ordinary ” and in “ workhouse ” National schools ? — 
Dr. Newell. j n ordinary National schools, 17 '6. In workhouse 
National schools, 23-6. 

2434. Your department has also furnished us with a 
very interesting return of the per-centage of pupils 
passed to numbers examined in ordinary and in work- 
house schools ; could you also give us these per-cent- 
ages by classes' 1 . — Yes ; I beg to hand in the return. 
(Appendix C. C, p. 184.) 

2435. How often are the workhouse schools in 
spected? — Once yearly for results. 

2436. Are inspectors especially detailed for this duty 
in youi- department? — No. Each inspector deals with 
the workhouse National schools that may happen to 
be in his district. There are sixty-two school districts, 
and only two are without a workhouse school ; but in 
one district there are six workhouse schools ; in one, 
five ; in nine, four ; in twenty-three, three ; in fifteen, 
two ; and in eleven, one workhouse school. 

2437. Do you think that it would be advantageous to 
the children were their industrial and literary train- 
ing conducted under one head, as in the English Poor 
Law Department ? — Most advantageous and most de- 
sirable. The Inspectors of National Schools feel that 
their inspection is often- of little value, because the. 
teachers are not the servants of the Commissioners of 
National Education, nor, indeed, in any sense amenable 
to their control, which is indirect, feeble, and frequently 
nil. Inspection is, I fear, in some cases discharged 
in a perfunctory manner. It should be performed by 
-officers directly connected with the Department of 
State to which the schools belong — by officers who 
could devote their whole time and energies to the 
schools — taking cognizance not only of the literary 
proficiency of the classes, but of the educational, 
technical, and moral training— examining the insti- 
tutions patiently, and not in a hurried manner, 
once a year — studying and comparing the methods 
pursued in schools of this class, and of schools 
akin to them in other countries ; and bringing directly 
under the notice of the responsible authorities sugges- 
tions for their improvement. The Inspectors of Na- 
tional Schools are at present nominally serving two 
masters. "Formerly the Poor Law Inspectors were re-* 
quired to examine these schools. 

2438. Supposing that the inspection of these schools 
in all departments, both industrial, and literary, was con- 
ducted by either your department or under the Local 
Government Board, how many inspectors, do you 
think, would suffice for the efficient performance of 
this duty in the 163 Unions in Ireland? — Two. 

2439. Are you aware that there -are "a good many 
children of inmates of workhouses “.hired out ” to ser- 
vice ? — I am aware ; but I have no definite knowledge 
of the facts. 

2440. But has your department no official knowledge 
of this class of child ; and is any attention paid to 
their education 1 — None. We know nothing officially 
of them. 

2441. You are aware that in various Unions there is 
a large number of “ orphans and deserted children ” 
placed out to nurse ? — Yes. 

2442. An undertaking is entered into by the nurse 
that such children shall attend at the nearest National 
school, and fees are paid for them by the guardians — 
is any especial notice taken of those children, and is 
any report furnished concerning their progress by your 
inspectors? — No report is necessarily forwarded. An 



inspector might examine a National school in which 
some of these boarded-out pupils were present, and re- 
main ignorant of the fact. This is the circular ad- 
dressed to inspectors on this subject : — 

“Sir — W e have to inform you that the Commissioners of 
National Education have received a communication from the Local 
Government Board relative to the examination of orphan and 
deserted pauper children who are lodged and boarded out of the 
Workhouses, and who are required to attend school, and to be 
annually examined by an Inspector of the Commissioners. 

“ The ltegulatiou adopted by the Local Government Board, with 
the approval of His Grace the Lord Lieutenant, is as follows: — 

“ 1 The child shall, when of sufficient age to attend school, be made 
to attend the nearest National School, or other public school, and to 
remain there during the ordinary school hours; and a certificate of 
such attendance, signed by the Teacher, and showing the days of 
absence, shall be given to the Believing Officer each month, provided 
that if the school be not a National School the child shall be ex- 
amined annually by an Inspector of the Commissioners of National 
Education at a convenient time and place, and the results of the 
examination reported to the Board of Guardians.’ 

“The Commissioners have intimated to the Local Government 
Board that with regard to “boarded-out” pauper pupils attending 
schools that are not National, their District Inspectors will be pre- 




“Also, that the Inspector will give at least one month’s notice of 
his intended examination, when it will be for the Poor Law autho- 
rities to secure the attendance of the “ boarded-out " children; and 
the Inspector will, in each case, leave an abstract of the answering 
of cacli of the children with the Master of the Workhouse in which 
the examination is held. 

“You will accordingly be go d enough to comply with tlic.se 
regulations, and note on your Weekly Journals whenever you hold 
an examination of .boarded-out pauper children who attend public 
schools that arc not National. 

“As nearly all the Workhouses have National Schools attached 
to (hem, we presume that in many cases you will have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the children referred to along with the Work- 
house pupils at the Annual Kesults Inspection." 

And this is an extract from a report of one of our 
head inspectors on the Ividnaminsha National School, 
which shows that in one instance, at least, the boarded- 
out children attended school very irregularly ; — 

“Two orphan children, Michael and Anne ,T. Connor, are placed 
to board with Mrs. Callan, of Cairnbcrg, near Kednaminsha School, 
Co. Monaghan. They have been pupils of this school since 2nd 
October, 1876, during which period the boy has attended school 
only on 151 days, and the girl on only 150 days. Of these atten- 
dances 67 and 64-, respectively, were made during the six months 
ended 31st March, 1877, but during the following year, ended 31st 
March, 1878, the boy made only 66 attendances, and the girl 63; 
and, as a consequence, neither was examined at the Result's 
Examination of the school in April last 

“During the quarter ended 30th June, 1878, the boy attended 
on only 17 days, and the girl on 22 ; and the day of my visit 
(25th July) was the first day on which they had been at school 
during this month. They arc evidently well cared for by Mrs. 
Callan, who is paid 2s. a week for each, and they present a clean 
and healthy appearance; but they are not regularly sent to school, 
which is the more to be regretted as they are intelligent children, 
^Specially the girl. The Believing Officer, Sir. Nugent, made 
enquiries of the Teacher in June respecting their attendance at 
school, and wrote to her last week on the subject. I think it right, 
however, to bring the facts under the notice of the Commissioners. 
The excellent and human practice of placing children from Work- 
houses to board in the country would lose much of its value if 
sufficient precautions were not taken to ensure their attendance at 
school." 

I think that in every case the teacher should send 
monthly to the clerk of the union in which the school 
is situated a manuscript from the rolls of the pupils’ 
attendance. This could be checked by the inspector. 

2443. Would you see any objection to these “boarded- 
out ” children — although on the school rolls of ordinary 
schools — attending the examinations at the workhouse 
schools ? — No objection, except that the arrangement 
would be somewhat inconvenient in dealing with the 
official returns to the Education Office. Double pay- 
ments should be guarded against. 
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No. 1 . — List of Queries addressed to Boards of Guardians by the Commissioners relative to 
Amalgamation, with analysis of Replies thereto. 



No. 1. Whether, having regard to the extent, 
population, necessities of the sick and destitute poor, 
and proper administration of the Poor Law in the 

Union of it would be expedient to dissolve 

such Union and amalgamate it with any of the 
adjoining Unions ; and if so, what portions should be 
annexed to each of such adjoining Unions'? 

No. 2. In the event of Query No. 1 being 
answered in the negative, would it be desirable to 
dispense wholly or in part with the use of the existing 
Workhouse of the Union, and have the destitute poor 
accommodated in the Workhouse of any adjoining 
Union ; and if so, what Union or Unions '? 

No. 3. Is any additional Workhouse or Hospital 
accommodation required in the Union for the adequate 
relief of the destitute poor, and especially the sick 
pool-, arising from any portion of the Union being too 
remote from the Workhouse, thereby entailing undue 
hardship upon the poor 1 



Grange, Stratford, Donaghmore, Hartstown, Tuckmill, 
Eadstown, Baltinglass, Talbotstown, and Carrigeen ; 
to Carlow, Rahill, Rathvilly, Tuckmill, Kinneagh, 
Williamstown, and Graney ; to Shillelagh the divisions 
of Humewood, Ballinguile, Imaal North, Imaal South, 
and Rathdangan (the union bounding all except 
Humewood) ; and if such allotment were made the 
distances from the several workhouses to the out- 
bounds of the divisions so allotted would be less than 
at present exists between Baltinglass union workhouse 
and the northernmost points of both Hollywood and 
Toghcr.’’ — 16th September, 1877. 

2nd — “ That having discussed the propriety of 
the amalgamation of this union, and having heard 
the lucid statement of Mr. Commissioner Crawford, 
we are of opinion that it would be highly impolitic, 
under existing circumstamces, to advocate any such 
amalgamation.” — 15th January, 1878. 

Belmullet. 



Replies. 

(a.) Unions suggesting their own Dissolution and 
Amalgamation with Adjacent Unions : — 
Ardce, Baltinglass, Belmullet, Cookstown, Glen- 
amaddy, Gortin, Millstreet, Newport, Oughterard, 
Portumna, Skull. (11.) 

Of the eleven unions above-mentioned, five passed 
resolutions rescinding previous ones, which, with the 
original resolution, are subjoined. 



Ardee. 

1st — “ That it is desirable the Ardee union should be 
dissolved and amalgamated with the adjoining unions, 



Drogheda, 

(To embrace Elec. Divisions of.) 
Dronin, 

Dunleer, 

Callan, 

Grangefelth, 
Drumcar, 

Ardee. 



Dundalk, 

(To embrace Elec. Divisions of.) 
Tallonstown, 
Manfieldstown, 
Strabannon, 
Castlebellingham, 
Clonkeen. 



“ The Board of Guardians are unanimously of opin- 
ion that the entire of this union ought to be amalga- 
mated with Ballina, as was originally the case.” 

John Casey, Chairman. 

30th August, 1877. 

Letter from the Commissioners to the Guardians 
of the Belmullet Union. 

Pour Courts, Dublin, 

30th June, 1878. 

Sir, — The Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners 
have had under consideration the resolution passed by 
the Belmullet Board of Guardians on the 30th August, 
in reply to the queries sent to them, in which the 
guardians stats as their opinion that the entire of the 
union should be amalgamated with Ballina, as was 
originally the case. 

The Commissioners have referred to the representa- 
tions which were made to the Boundary Commissioners 
at the time at which the separation of Belmullet from 
Ballina, and its formation into a separate union was 
recommended, and find that the following statements 
were made at that period. 



Navan, Carrickmacross, 

(To embrace Elec. Divisions of.) (To embrace Elec. Divisions of. ) 

Killary. Drumcondra.” 

Carried unanimously. — 11th Sept., 1877. 

2nd — “ That the resolution of the Board passed on 
11th Sept, last, recommending the dissolution of the 
Ardee union and amalgamation with neighbouring 
unions, be rescinded.” 

Carried unanimously.— 1st January, 1878. 

Baltinglass. 

1st — “As this union is so small, and its bound- 
aries run to such short distances from the neigh- 
bouring union workhouses, viz., from Shillelagh 5,(- 
xniles, from Carlow 3£ miles, from Athy 5 miles', 
and from Naas about 6 miles, distances measured on 
map from point to point, it is better adapted to be 
dissolved, divided, and amalgamated with those 
Unions. To Naas the electoral divisions of Togher, 
Hollywood, Tober, Dunlavin, Donard, Luglass, and 
Rathsallagli ; to Athy the divisions of Balletore, The 



Ballina. 

William Atkinson, d.l. and j.p., states, “That during 
the last six months prior to the dismissal of the guar- 
dians, of the six guardians chosen for the two electoral 
divisions of Binghamstown and Belmullet only one 
attended on one board-day, and that was for the pur- 
pose of getting a friend of his appointed master to the 
auxiliary workhouse just then about being established 
in Erris. 

I would say that forty-six miles from Ballina to Bel- 
mullet, or even from Ballina to Dromore West, would 
be too far to require applicants for relief to attend the 
board, and return to their homes on the same day.” 

Richard Hamilton, Temporary Poor-law Inspector; 
— “ I am informed that while the affairs of this union 
were managed by elected guardians — the guardians for 
Belmullet and Binghamstown electoral divisions, 
scarcely ever attended the board — their doing so would 
occupy them three days in each week — one day going 
to Ballina, one day returning, and at least one day to 
attend the board. It would be impossible for the re- 
0 
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lieving officers in this district to perform their duties 
and attend at hoard at Ballina. The distance decidedly 
prevents the applicants for relief who desire to attend 
the board from doing so without serious inconvenience. 
The union workhouse is sixty miles distant from parts 
of the district. I am decidedly of opinion that Bel- 
mullet and Bingliamstown electoral divisions should be 
formed into a separate union, because I find even an 
auxiliary workhouse here on a small scale cannot be 
properly managed by a board who hold their meetings 
at Ballina.” 

Colonel Knox-Goee, Beleek. — “The greatest misery 
and inconvenience used to result to the applicants for 
relief coming from the two remote electoral divisions 
of Bingliamstown and Belmullet, and would likely no 
doubt have been attended with much loss of life but for 
the auxiliary workhouse established in Erris.” 

William J. Hamilton, Temporary Poor Law In- 
spector. — “ The size of the union is most decidedly such 
as to prevent guardians and relieving officers from at- 
tending the board without serious interruption to their 
other duties. There is, perhaps, no union in Ireland 
which can be compared to the Union of Ballina in this 
respect — before the present auxiliary workhouse was 
taken at Bingliamstown persons had to travel 120 
miles — i.e., sixty to the house and sixty back — before 
their applications could be personally inquired into by 
the guardians.” 

William Gardner. — “Theexteutof the union is 
sufficient from its great size to prevent the inhabitants 
to feel a community of interest, and to co-operate for 
their general welfare. 

It appears from the above statements that the dis- 
tance of the western portion of the union, from Ballina, 
formed what might be considered an insuperable barrier 
to the attendance of guardians at the meetings of the 
board — an absence from home of three days and two 
nights being necessary on the part of each guardian 
who attended — the same remark being applicable to 
relieving officers, rate collectors, and other parties re- 
quired to attend the board.” 

If the distance were thus so great as to prevent the 
attendance of guardians, it is self evident that the re- 
moval of the poor to the Ballina Workhouse, even 
under the best arrangements which could be made, 
would be attended , with the greatest hardship, particul- 
arly in the case of the aged and infirm, it being manifest 
that such a removal could not even be thought of in 
the case of the sick. 

The pauperism of the union exists for the greatest 
degree in the part of the union the most remote from 
Ballina, as is shown by the fact that for the year ended 
25th March, 1877, 29,004 collective days relief were 
charged against the three divisions of Belmullet, Bing- 
hamstown North, and Binghamstown South, whilst 
only 11,730 days were charged against all the other 
twelve divisions of the union. 

The average number in Workhouse for the last few 
years has not been inconsiderable, having amounted to 
124 in the year 1873, 135 in 1874, 146 in 1875, 130 
in 1876, and 134 in 1877. 

Mr. Crawford found when he visited the workhouse 
in January last, that out of 121 inmates, 35 were 
classed as infirm, and 36 as hospital patients. 

The number of admissions to the workhouse for the 
year ended 25th March, 1877 was 197. 

Under these circumstances the Commissioners are 
decidedly of opinion that it is necessary that hospital 
accommodation must be retained at Belmullet for all 
cases of sickness occurring in the district, and such be- 
ing the case, it would appear impossible to reduce in 
any very great degree the establishment expenses, in 
the event of amalgamation with Ballina, as it would be 
probably still found necessary to retain nearly all the 
existing officers, viz., a clerk, chaplain, master, matron, 
medical officer, porter, nurse, &c., so that a very small 
amount of saving would result from the change. 

The establishment charges of the Belmullet Union, 
deducting the portion defrayed by Parliamentary grant, 



amounted, for the year ended March, 1877, to £599, 
from which, however, may be further deducted the sum 
of £50, being an excess over the average amount of 
workhouse repairs charged in the half-year ended 25th 
March, 1877, thus leaving the average establishment 
charge on the union at £550, to raise which amount a 
rate of Is. in the pound is necessary. 

The establishment charge in the Ballina Union at the 
present time is at the rate of 3^-d. in the pound on the 
valuation, which would be raised to 5 <7. in the event 
of amalgamation, and thus being compelled to bear its 
proportion of the Belmullet establishment expenses, 
whilst the Belmullet Union would undoubtedly profit 
to something approaching to 7 d. in the pound, by hav- 
ing its establishment charges reduced from 12cZ. to 5d., 
the Belmullet Union thus gaining Id. in the pound, at 
the expense of Ballina, which would lose l£d. 

Although the Belmullet establishment expenses ap- 
pear to be very high in proportion to the valuation of 
the union, the Commissioners have reason to believe 
that the present valuation is very low and greatly un- 
der the present letting value, and that if a revaluation 
of the union was made, the poundage rate required to 
defray the establishment charge would be greatly re- 
duced. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the alteration 
proposed by the Guardians, by removing the union to 
so great a distance from its workhouse, would probably 
be productive of a large increase in the amount of 
outdoor relief. 

It appearing under these circumstances that the 
amalgamation proposed by the Guardians (being pro- 
ductive of very small saving on the whole) would only 
effect a transfer of the burden of establishment expenses 
from the union at the expense of Ballina, the Com- 
missioners are not, as at present advised, of opinion 
that the case is one in which they can recommend the 
scheme proposed by the Guardians being carried out. 

I am, Six', your obedient servant, 

H. A. Robinson, Seci-etary. 

The Clei-k of the Union, Belmullet. 

Cooicstown. 

1st — “ That the first queiy should be answei’ed in 
the affirmative. — 12th Axxgust, 1877. 

2nd — “ That the Guardians of the Cookstown Union 
are of opinion that amalgamation with any other union 
would not be conducive primarily to the interests of 
the poor of this union, and secondly that it woxxld not 
be to the ratepayei-s’ interest that such amalgamation 
slioixld take place.” — 15th December, 1877. 

Glenamaddy. 

1st — “The Guardians of Glenamaddy Union con- 
sider it would be expedient to dissolve this Union 
and amalgmate it with Tuam, Castlerea, Roscommon, 
and Mount Bellew Unions, the portions to be annexed 
to each of the adjoining unions to be determined after 
consulting with the Commissioners.” — 4tli September, 
1877. 

2nd — “ That in the event of this union being 
amalgamated with the adjoining unions, it will be 
necessary to discontinue the Hospital attached to the 
Workhouse, and have the sick paupers therein removed 
to the respective unions to which they may be charge- 
able, and to dispose of the woi-khouse and grounds for 
the benefit of the union, and in the event of super- 
annuation being granted to any of our officers that 
same be borne jointly with unions with which we may 
amalgamate.” — 27th November, 1877. 

Gortin. 

1st — “Resolved by the majority of this Board, 
that the Union be dissolved and amalgamated with the 
adjoining Unions of Omagh and Strabane. The Elec- 
toral Divisions of Crockanboy, Fallagh, Glenchiel, 
Glenlack, Gortin, Mountliamilton, Moyle, Plumbi'idge, 
and Trenamadan, to be annexed to Omagh Union, and 
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the Divisions of Glenroan, Lislea, Longhash, and 
Strangawilly to be annexed to the Union to Omagh 
Union. — 11th September, 1877. 

2nd — Resolved unanimously: — “That having heard 
Mr. Crawford’s explanation, we are of opinion that 
the'whole question be left in the hands of the Poor 
Law Inquiry Commissioners to say and decide whether 
it would be for the advantage of this Union to amalga- 
mate with the adjoining Unions.” — 19th December, 
1877. 

Millstreet. 

1st — “The Board are of opinion that this Union 
should be dissolved and amalgamated with the adjoin- 
ing Unions of Macroom, Kanturk, and Killamey.” 

Observations. 

This Union was formed at the time of and after the 
famine; the Union of Kanturk, from which the principal 
portion was taken, had at the period vast numbers on 
out-door relief and its workhouse overcrowded. The 
population has diminished from 23,151 to 14,592 in 
the years from 1S41 to 1871. 

With the aid of railway and other improved com- 
munications the distances for removal ot the sick would 
not be greater than it is at present. 

It would affoi-d great relief to the charge for estab- 
lishment if the amalgamation was adopted by the Local 
Government Board. 

M'Carthy O’Leary (Chairman). 

25th September, 1877. 

2nd — Resolved : — “ That the Commissioners be re- 
quested to hold an inquiry into the question of amalga- 
mation of this Union with the three adjoining unions 
as formerly, as we cannot continue to pay the exorbi- 
tant rates at present assessed and likely to continue, 
the average being from 3s. id. to 3s. 6t7. for several 
years, being nearly twice larger than the average rates 
of Munster. The' Board is decidedly of opinion, having 
given deep and earnest consideration to the question, 
that the accomplishment of that object would not bear 
harshly on the poor, as the remotest parts of the 
proposed amalgamated districts would be as near to 
their respective workhouses as many districts of the 
adjoining unions.” — 28th February, 1878. 

Newport. 

1st — “ The whole of this Union to be amalgamated 
with the Unions of Castlebar, Westport, and Belmidlet. 

“ The Electoral Divisions of Achill, Corraun Achill, 
Doolga and Slievemore to the Union of Westport. 
The Electoral Divisions of Ballycroy North and Bally- 
croy South to the Union of Belmullet. The Electoral 
Divisions of Derry lohin, Glenliest, Newport East, 
Newport West, and Trahmore to the Union of Castle- 
bar.” — 12th September, 1877. 

Observations. 

As regards No. 1 Query this Board remarks that a 
new line of steamers has commenced to run weekly 
from Westport to Achill Sound, affording every facility 
for the transmission of paupers from that District to 
Westport Union. 

With regard to No. 3 Query this Board beg very 
particularly to point out the great facility aftorded by 
the healthy situation and large capacity of the build- 
ing and good order of this workhouse for the reception 
of the harmless idiots of the county, and beg that this 
matter should be considered, and would be ready to 
furnish further details if called for. 

2nd — Resolved unanimously: — “That this Board 
is of opinion that the amalgamation of this Union with 
any other union would be no appreciable saving, while 
it would be detrimental to the interests of the destitute 
poor requiring relief. — 9th January, 1878. 

Oughterard. 

1st — “We are unanimously of opinion that this 
union should be dissolved and amalgamated with 
Galway, Ballinrobe, Clifden, and Westport Unions; and 



we would suggest that the Electoral Divisions of Appendix A. 
Oughterard, Wormhole, Lettermore, Letterford, p 0 o r Relief 
Gonimna, Crumheen, and Camus, should be added to 
the Galway Union, that Clunbur, Cong, Curr, and Ross 
should be added to the Ballinrobe Union, and that 
Letterbreckan should be added to Westport and 
Turlough to Clifden Union.” — 27th November, 1877. 

2nd — Resolved : — “ That, understanding that it is 
proposed to appropriate parts of Workhouses for the 
reception of harmless lunatics, we beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Poor Law and Lunacy Commission to the 
fact that this union has long ranges of buildings and 
sheds which would be eminently suited for this pur- 
pose. That by utilizing available buildings and 
employing, as could be done, some of the staff, a reduc- 
tion might then be made in the rates, as far as the 
Rate-payers of the Union is concerned, and that we 
adopt this arrangement if it is found impossible to 
dissolve the union and amalgamate it with others.” 

J. Gillmore, Clerk of Union. 

25tli July, 1878. 

PORTOMNA. 

1st — Having applied for the amalgamation of this 
union, we think it would be expedient to dissolve it now, 
and to add portions of it to Ballinasloe and Loughrea, 
this small union being formed of divisions taken from 
the above mentioned unions, with the exception of 
Coose and Drumin, which were taken from Scarriff. 

As to the administration of Poor Law in this union, 
information can be more effectually procured by a 
visit of the Commissioners to the Workhouse on a day 
appointed, of which timely notice may be given. 

Observations. 

We would not like to have an hospital established in 
Portumna, it would soon be almost as costly as the 
, present workhouse, and would be a receptacle for 
women of bad characters, as the workhouse is now to 
a great extent, and the Commissioners are particularly 
requested to take notice of this matter. Coose and 
Drumin, the southern extremity of Portumna Union 
were formerly part of Scarriff Union, but we would not 
like that these divisions be again added to Scarriff- — 
because they adjoin the division of Woodford in the 
.Loughrea Union, and form a portion of the Dispensary 
District. Loughrea is also, we think, a better managed 
union than Scarriff. 

Portumna Union is very small and the staff expenses 
unusually high, and it is impossible to manage it pro- 
perly, the contractors instead of opposing each other 
as elsewhere, combine, and no one in the neighbouring 
towns will bid against them ; for instance the butchers 
are now getting 8 d. per pound for meat here, while 
good sound half fed beef and mutton only cost 6 d. in 
other unions which is as good or better than the meat 
used by soldiers at mess. — September, 1877. 

Signed on behalf of the Board, 

Westmeath, Chairman. 

2nd — Resolved “ That having statistically in- 

quired into the subject of this union’s amalgamation, 
this committee believes it would not be for the benefit 
of the union that such would take place, for the 
following reasons, viz. : — 1st, We consider that it 
would entail great hardship on the poor of the union 
by removal to distant workhouses ; 2nd, That after 
having carefully considered the statistics bearing on the 
matter, they find that the saving on a portion of the 
union which would be transferred to Ballinasloe would 
be virtually nil, and the portion which would be trans- 
ferred to Loughrea very small, and that even this 
small saving would most likely disappear, when they 
consider the additional cost of the removal of the 
paupers such long distances, and the keeping up of an 
auxiliary hospital here.” — 12th January, 1878. 
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Appendix A SCHULL. 

Poor Relief. “The Board are unanimously of opinion that it 
would be desirable to amalgamate with the Skibbereen 
andBantry Unions in the following proportions. The 
electoral divisions of Kilcoe and Ballybawn, to be 
annexed to Skibbereen, the remainder of the union to 
that of Bantry.” — 25 th September, 1877. 

Letter from the Commissioners to the Board of 
Guardians of the Schull Union. 

Four Courts, 

Dublin, 4th July, 1878. 

Sir — The Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners 
have had under consideration the resolution passed by 
the Skull Board of Guardians on the 25tli September 
last, in reply to the queries sent to them, in which the 
Guardians state that “ they are unanimously of opinion 
that it would be desirable to amalgamate with the 
Skibbereen and Bantry Unions in the following pro- 
portions : — The electoral divisions of Kilcoe and Bally- 
bawn to be annexed to Skibbereen — the remainder of 
the Union to that of Bantiy. 

The Commissioners have referred to the representa- 
tions which were made to the Boundary Commissioners 
at the time at which the separation of Skull from 
Skibbereen and its formation into a separate Union 
was recommended, and find that statements to the fol- 
lowing effect were made by the chairman and vice- 
chairman of the Skibbereen Union : — 

Arthur Percy Aylmer, Rosscarbery — “The size 
and circumstances of the union are such as to prevent 
the guardians and relieving officers from attending 
the Board of Guardians without the interruption of 
their duties and employments, and the applicants for 
relief in most of the eastern electoral divisions are pre- 
vented by the extreme distance from attending the 
Board without the most serious inconvenience to 
themselves, and cost to the electoral divisions. The 
great extent and all the circumstances render it quite 
impossible for the inhabitants of the distant electoral 
divisions to have any community of interest or to 
cooperate successfully for the general welfare.” 

Daniel McCarthy, Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians — “The general opinion is, that the size of the 
Union is inconveniently large, and the distance that 
guardians and relieving officers have to travel to the 
workhouse is so great as to be attended with much in- 
convenience and interruption to their other duties'. 
When it is considered that the western applicants for 
relief have to come a distance of thirty miles, the in- 
ference to be drawn is that the inconvenience to appli- 
cants for relief must also be very serious ; indeed, in 
some instances, the long journey has been attended 
with fatal consequences to the applicants coming from 
the extreme western electoral divisions.” 

Thomas Somerville, Chairman of Board of Guar- 
dians — “ The Union is very large — its extreme length 
about forty-five miles, its greatest breadth about ten — 
the guardians from either extremity are unable to at- 
tend the Board of Guadians with regularity, and as a 
journey of twenty or twenty-five miles to the work- 
house in wet and cold weather on one of the carts of 
the country with a wretched horse, occupies seven or 
eight hours, I must think such exposure injurious to 
the health of the applicant for relief, and that the law 
should endeavour to bring indoor relief nearer to the 
poor man. The alteration I should propose would be 
the cutting off from either end of the Union — the 
eastern divisions to be formed into a small union 
with part of the Bandon Union annexed, and on the 
other extreme the western divisions to be formed into 
another union with the workhouse in the village of 
Skull — if which alterations were carried out few appli- 
cants for relief would have to go a greater distance 
to their workhouse than seven or eight miles. I beg 
to refer you to a map of the Union. The last year’s 
experience induces me to recommend these divisions. 
We ought to be prepared for future failure in our 



crops. We incurred much expense in fitting up hired 
houses for the applicants for indoor relief. There was 
much difficulty in founding the supplies of food and 
clothing, additional labour imposed on the officers to 
keep up their books. When a family would go out 
the man was in one place, the wife in another, the 
daughter in another, and the son in another, and con- 
fusion in the Register. Paupers walked oft’ with 
Union clothing — no meaDS of restraining them from 
committing plunder on the inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hired houses, as there were no sur- 
rounding walls. No means of putting them to work; 
in fact the houses were merely used by the paupers as 
lodgings whose inmates were under no control, and the 
county gaol, built for 300 had 1,400 crowded into it, 
which prevented the offenders from being punished as 
they ought, and held out no terrors for them, and the 
dining-hall at the workhouse, too small to accommo- 
date those quartered in its vicinity, enabled the paupers 
to walk in and get food as it suited their convenience.” 

It appeal’s from these statements that the distance 
of the western portion of the old Skibbereen Unionfrom 
its workhouse was, as might naturally be expected, 
productive of the greatest inconvenience both to the 
guardians and to the poor who had occasion to apply 
for relief, the extreme end of the Union being about 
thirty-six miles away. 

The inconvenience to guardians and poor which was 
experienced in the old Skibbereen Union would be 
found to apply equally to the proposal now made to 
amalgamate all the western portion of the Union to 
Bantry — its distance from Bantry andSkibbereen being 
nearly identical. 

During the year ended the 25th March 1877, there 
appear to have been 114 admissions to the Skull work- 
house, which had an average number of inmates 
amounting to 92. 

The establishment charges of the Skull Union for 
the year ended March, 1877, deducting the sum 
defrayed by Parliamentary grant, amounted to £442 
— being a charge of 7 d. in the pound on the valuation. 

In the event of amalgamation the Commissioners 
are of opinion that it would not be possible to effect a 
saving of more than one-half of this amount — as they 
consider it would be absolutely essential to keep up an 
hospital at Skull for all cases of sickness arising in the 
western portion of the union — as their removal to 
Bantry would be attended with great hardship and 
suffering to the patients ; the cost of this hospital, 
together with the increased cost of the establishment 
expenses of the Bantry Union, occasioned by so large 
an addition, precluding the possibility of any greater 
saving. 

The average establishment charge in the Skibbereen 
Union, after the deduction of Parliamentary grant, 
amounts to about £1,050, being a charge on the union 
of 5\d. in the pound on the valuation. 

On a similar calculation the average charge of 
establishment in the Bantry Union amounts to £430, 
being a charge on the union of 4 -J<7. in the pound. 

If the proposal of the Skull Board of Guardians were 
carried out, the Skibbereen Union, by the addition of 
the two Electoral Divisions of Ballybawn and Kilcoe, 
would have their valuation increased by £3,231, which 
would reduce their establishment charge from 5 \il. to 
5 \d. in the pound — being a saving of § of a penny in 
the pound only. 

In the case of the Bantry Union the valuation would 
be raised to £33,040, but, as has been previously men- 
tioned, the Commissioners are of opinion that the Bantry 
establishment charge would be increased by at least 
one-half of the charge of the present Skull Union, that 
is, by £220 — the effect of which would be to leave the 
establishment charge of the new Bantry Union the 
same as at present, that is, at 4| d. in the pound. 

It would thus appear that with respect to the estab- 
lishment charges the effect would probably be to benefit 
the Skibbereen Union, by reducing the charge from 5 
to 5£d., being a saving of § of a penny in the pound ) 
whilst Bantry would receive no advantage whatever. 
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The portion of Skull Union going to Skibbereen 
might be benefited to the extent of a small fraction 
under 2 d. in the pound, whilst that portion going to 
Ban try might receive benefit to the extent of a small 
fraction over the same amount. 

Looking to the small pecuniary advantage which 
might be derived from amalgamation in the reduction 
of establishment expenses, the Commissioners, as at 
present advised, are decidedly of opinion that such a 
saving would but badly compensate for the great in- 
convenience which would be produced to Guardians 
and Officers in attending to their duties, for the pro- 
bable necessity of the extension of a system of out-door 
relief, and for the hardship inflicted on applicants for 
relief who would be obliged to go to such a distance 
from their homes for that purpose. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. A. Robinson, Secretary. 

The Clerk of the Schull Union. 



(J.) Unions suggesting the Dissolution of Adja- 

cent Union and adding portion of Dissolved Union 

to their own. 

Abbeyleix, Athlone, Ballinasloe, Ballymoney Ban- 
don, Carrick-on-Shannon, Carrick-on-Suir, Castlebar, 
Cavan, Dundalk, Dunfanaghy, Dungannon, Ennis, 
Ennistimon, Listowel, Magherafelt, Monaghan, Mouut- 
mellick, Nenagh, Oldcastle, Omagh, Roscrea, Sligo. (23) 

Abbeyleix. 

1st — 4th September, 1877 — That our clerk be 
authorized to communicate to the Clerk of the Castle- 
comer Union that the board of guardians of this 
union believe it would be of advantage to the rate- 
payers of both unions if an amalgamation could be ar- 
ranged, and that he, the Clerk of the Castlecomer 
Union, be informed that we will be prepared to receive 
any portion of the Castlecomer Union which is con- 
tiguous to this union, and we would be glad to learn 
the views of the Castlecomer Board on the subject. 

That a committee, consisting of Messrs. John 
Lyster, j.p., Richard Caldwell, J.i\, and Robert Owen, 
be appointed to arrange with the Donaghmore Board 
in regard to the addition of that union, or any part of 
it, with this union. 

2nd— 18th September, 1877.— That, considering 
fully our position as guardians of the poor, we are will 
lin g to receive into this union so much of the adjoining 
unions as may be given up to us, believing that the 
interest of the destitute poor, and the welfare of this 
union with the proposed additions would be equally 
improved by such a change. 

Athlone. 

The Board are of opinion that at least on the West 
Meath side of the union the area might be considerably 
enlarged. 

Portions of the Ballinasloe, Roscommon, and Bally- 
mahon Unions formerly belonged to this union, and 
with advantage to the ratepayers, and without injury 
to the poor the union might be extended so as to reach 
on the N.E. side of Ballymahon, and on the S.E. Fer- 
bane. The latter is in the Parsonstown Union, and 
the former in the Ballymahon Union ; about equal 
distances from Athlone and Longford Workhouses ; 
and the board are of opinion that the necessity for the 
latter union lias long since passed. 

Castlesiaine, Chairman. 

Ballinasloe. 

That this board is of opinion that some arrangement 
might be made by which amalgamation might be car- 
ried out between the Union of Ballinasloe and neigh- 
bouring unions, as there is accommodation in Ballina- 
sloe Workhouse for 1,300 inmates, whereas the average 
number of paupers for many years has been under 300. 

John D’Arcy, Clerk of Union. 



Ballymoney. 

That the said queries be answered in the, negative 
and that u nder the head of ‘ ‘ observations” the following 
remarks be sent up. 

That, as regards the question of the amalgamation of 
unions this Board is of opinion that the time has come 
when it might, with great advantage, be earned out in 
several cases. 

That since the introduction of the Irish Poor-law in 
1838 the circumstances of the country have greatly 
changed ; not only has there been a great decrease in 
the population, but there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of the people, arising from abun- 
dant employment at remunerative wages for all condi- 
tions of agricultural and skilled labour ; one of the 
consequences of which is to be seen in the reduced 
number of inmates, no less than in the character of 
the inmates themselves ; our workhouses being occupied 
almost exclusively either by the very young or very 
old and infirm, and taking this house as a fair specimen 
of others, with accommodation as regards space for 
above 700 inmates (with officers and establishment in 
proportion) and having for the last five years only an 
average number of inmates of about 125, we think that 
a judicious amalgamation of unions similarly circum- 
stanced might be advantageously carried out. 

Taking the county of Antrim as an example, we 
find that it has seven workhouses, namely — Belfast, 
Lisburn, Antrim, Larne, Ballymena, Ballycastle, and 
Ballymoney. We are aware, of course, that some of 
these unions embrace portions of the neighbouring 
counties, whilst those of other counties include portions 
of county Antrim. Nevertheless, we are of opinion 
that two, or at most three, workhouses, besides that at 
Belfast, would be found amply sufficient for the relief 
of the poverty of the county, thus effecting large 
savings in establishment and other incidental charges. 

In case of such amalgamation being carried out, we 
would suggest that one of the smaller workhouses 
might, with advantage, be devoted to the reception and 
care of the increasing number of lunatics and imbeciles 
whose unhappy condition might be improved and 
ameliorated by being kept in a proper place, and with 
suitable attendance and care. 

Bandon. 

“Although negativing the first query as regards the 
dissolution of this particular union, we beg to observe 
that we consider the amalgamation of neighbouring 
unions with this union advisable.” 

S. R. Tkesilion, Clerk of the Union. 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 

“ We deem the amalgamation of unions advisable, and 
consider that this union should at least be restored to 
its original area, as we fail to understand why it was 
that at the alteration of unions in 1851 the boundary 
of this union was limited on one side to less than three 
miles from the workhouse, whereas on the other side 
it extends over twenty miles from it. 

And, at the same time, we would respectfully invite 
the attention of the Commissioners to the suitability of 
this union for a central one. The workhouse was 
originally built to accommodate more than three times 
as many inmates as have been relieved in it at any one 
time for twenty years past, and from its size, healthful 
position, and being easy of access, can readily accom- 
modate the inmates of some neighbouring unions, and 
thus save the expense of these establishments. We 
would suggest that the existing fever hospitals be con- 
tinued under the care of the dispensary medical 
officers.” 

A. O’Connor, Clerk of Union. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

The Board consider it inexpedient to dissolve this 
union, and are of opinion that a good portion of the 
Kilmacthomas, Thomastown, Callan, and Clonmel 
unions might'be annexed thereto. 



Appendix A. 
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Appendix A. This Board is of opinion that the workhouses of Ire- 
p „ — , icf land would be quite sufficient for its present require- 
ments, having regard to the number of poor and its 
population, by having them situated so that the area 
of each union should extend according to a radius of 
ten miles from each workhouse. This scale would 
give about 102 workhouses to Ireland, and having re- 
gal’d to the workhouses on the coast, and making pro- 
vision for any special circumstances that may arise in 
particular localities, the Board is further of opinion 
that 120 workhouses would be amply sufficient for the 
requirements of the country. It seems absurd, to the 
Board, to be maintaining a staff of officers for work- 
houses where there are less than an average of 120 
paupers relieved, and they desire to draw the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners to the last annual re- 
port of the Local Government Board, in which it will 
be seen that there are as many as 38 union workhouses 
in which the average numbers of any do not exceed 
120, and which, if taken together, do not exceed 96, 
and that in the same unions the average numbers on 
out-door relief was only 113, whilst the salaries and 
. rations of the officers of the same unions amounted to 
an annual average of £454 each, which is equivalent to 
£2 3s. 5 cl., for each person relieved, both indoor and 
outdoor. 

Referring further to the same report, it will be ob- 
served that the average numbers relieved in each 
workhouse in Ireland was 26S, and the average num- 
bers on out-door relief 4.06, making an average total of 
674 in each union, and an average cost on that number 
for salaries and rations of officers of £1 3s. 5 cl. for each 
person relieved, against £2 3s. 5 cl. as above quoted ; if, 
therefore, 120 union workhouses are found to suffice 
and the remaining unions amalgamated, an annual 
saving of £20,000 may be effected in salaries alone, 
and the necessities of the destitute poor in all probabi- 
lity just as carefully and as efficiently attended to. 
In making these observations the guardians have fully 
in view the difficulties that may arise in certain locali- 
ties from excessive population, destitution, or other 
causes, and they are further of opinion that if the area 
quoted may be considered excessive, that intermediate 
hospitals may be provided for the treatment of con- 
tagious diseases, such hospitals to be supported by joint 
contributions from adjoining unions. 

Francis Hogan, Chairman. 

18th August, 1877. 

Castlebar. 

We believe that at least one of the unions of the 
county might be dissolved, and added to the adjoining 
unions with advantage to this union and the others 
concerned. 

Charles O’Malley, Chairman. 

25th August, 1877. 

Cavan. 

This Board is of opinion that the workhouse of this 
union is quite adequate to accommodate the poor of 
this county, and they recommend that the workhouses 
at Bailieborough, Bawnboy, and Cooteliill be closed, 
but that the hospitals of those unions he kept open for 
the reception of persons suffering from accidents and 
infections. 

Theopiiilus Thompson, Vice-Chairman. 

28th August, 1877. 

Letter from the Commissioners to the Clerk 
of Cavan Union. 

Four Courts, 

10th November, 1877. 

Sir, — Referring of the reply of the Guardians of the 
Cavan Union to the queries addressed to them by the 
Poor-law Union Inquiry Commissioners, and also to the 
printed copy of the petition of the guardians to Parlia- 
ment, dated 25th January, 1877, the Commissioners ob- 



serve in the queries that under thehead of' 'observation” 
the guardians state that the workhouse of the Cavan 
Union is quite adequate to accommodate the poor of this 
county, and in their petition the guardians express their 
opinion that “ one county workhouse would in most 
cases afford ample room for the purposes of such 
county ” ; and they conclude their petition by prayin" 
that Parliament will cause a re-arrangement of the 
boundaries of poor-law unions in Ireland, so as very 
considerably to reduce the number of workhouses by 
making a central house for each county. 

I am directed to inquire with reference to the views 
thus expressed, whether the Guardians of Cavan 
Union propose that all the electoral divisions, that are 
within the County of Cavan, should be united with 
one union, having one central house for such county 
union, or whether they simply propose that without 
reference to the county boundaries, the four unions 
should be amalgamated 

1 am, Sir, your obedient. servant, 

H. A. Robinson, Secretary. 
The Clerk of the Union, Cavan. 

Letter from the Cleric of the Cavan Union, to 
the Commissioners. 

Poor Law Office, Cavan, 

15th November, 1877. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., I am 
desired by the Board of Guardians, to inform the 
Commissioners that the Guardians intended that all 
the electoral divisions in County Cavan, should be 
attached to one central workhouse for the Comity. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Joseph Grier, Clerk of the Union. 
The Secretary, Poor Law 

Inquiry Commissioners, Four Courts. 

Dundalk. 

In the opinion of this Board the County should 
contain only two workhouses, viz., this house and 
Drogheda. Dundalk Workhouse was built to accom- 
modate 848, the number at present is reduced to 778. 
Our present average number of inmates seldom exceeds 
much over 200, consequently we have ample accom- 
modation for all the paupers that would be likely to 
apply for admission under the proposed altered 
circumstances. 

We may add that both Dundalk and Drogheda are 
favourably situated for the attendance of the great 
majority of the Guardians for the proposed amalga- 
mated unions. 

Samuel Bradford, Chairman. 
10th September, 1877. 

Dunfanaghy. 

We are in favour of amalgamation provided it can 
be shown to us that it would amount to a considerable 
reduction in the rates, and would dispense wholly with 
the workhouse, and send the paupers to Letterkenny 
Workhouse. 

Observations. 

Owing to the healthy position of the Dunfanaghy 
Workhouse, being situated so near to the sea shore, 
and having other advantages as regards its sanitary 
and drainage arrangements, we are of opinion that 
the Letterkenny and Milford Unions could advan- 
tageously be amalgamated with this one, as the work- 
house here holds 455 inmates, and would accommodate 
all the destitute poor in each of the unions, and both 
the workhouses at Letterkenny and Milford, could be 
set with advantage for such purposes as barracks for 
the militia, or as a county infirmary, which would be 
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more central, and we do not at present see in what 
•way the workhouse here (in the event of it being left 
vacant), could be utilized or let with advantage in a 
locality so remote as this is. 

Dungannon. 

The Guardians of the Dungannon TJnion are of 
opinion that owin to its central position it would 
be found most undesirable that this union should 
be dissolved or amalgamated with any adjoining 
union. 

Observations. 

The Guardians of the Dungannon Union are unani- 
mously of opinion that amalgamation of unions is 
most desirable. But looking to the geographical 
position of this union, and taking into account that 
since the formation of this union, railway communi- 
cation now exists to Pomeroy District and a new line of 
railway is at present being constructed to Oookstown, 
and talcing also into account that the indoor paupers 
of the seven unions of the county Tyrone, namely, 
Omagh, Strabane, Castlederg, Gortin, Clogher, Dun- 
gannon, and Oookstown, average only about 950, the 
Guardians are of opinion that three workhouses, say 
Dungannon, Omagh, and Strabane, since these have 
accommodation for 3,000 inmates, would more than 
afford ample accommodation for the entire county. 

John Boyd, Clerk of Union. 
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Observations. Ajtewdix A ;- 

We beg to remark that we consider it advisable that ' >oor Relief, 
the Sanitary matters connected with contributory 
areas such as Oookstown, Pomeroy, Stewartstown, and 
Coagb, should be managed locally by Town Com- 
missioners or otherwise, and not dealt with by the 
Board of Guardians. 

J. H. McCausland, Chairman, 

John Steele, Clerk. 

August, 30th, 1877. 



Monaghan. 

“ That this Board is unanimously of opinion that 
two unions would be sufficient for this county. Which 
of the two existing unions to be abolished the Local 
Government Board can decide on further inquiry ; but 
we recommend that the Unions of Monaghan and 
Castleblayneybe continued.” 

5th September, 1877. 

“ The subject of Union Amalgamation having been 
this day again discussed, and the votes of the Board 
having been taken, 3 voted for amalgamation, 5 
against it, and 2 did not vote. It was resolved 1 that 
there be no amalgamation of unions.’ ” 

14th November, 1877. 



13th September, 1877. 

Ennis. 

1st. “ That in the opinion of the Guardians of Ennis 
Union, portions of the unions of Killadysert, Corrofin, 
Ennistymon and Tulla might be added to the Union 
of Ennis with great advantage and economy of man- 
agement. As to the particular portions which 
should be added, the Guardians will be prepared at 
the proper time to submit their suggestions to the 
Commissioners. 

2nd. “ That having heard the very clear and lucid 
statement of Mr. Crawford, one of the Commissioners, 
we are still of opinion nevex-theless, that it would be 
advantageous to absorb portions of the unions named.” 

Ennistymon. 

It would not be desirable or expedient in the 
opinion of the Board of Guardians to dissolve the union 
and amalgamate it with any of the adjoining unions. 

Observations. 

The Board of Guardians consider it would be ad- 
visable to amalgamate with Ennistymon the portions 
of the Unions of Ballyvaughan and Corrofin which 
originally belonged to Ennistymon Union. 

Augustus Hogkeve, Chairman. 

28th August, 1877. 

Listowel. 

This Union gets on well as it is, but if desirable 
would not object to having the northern portion of 
this Barony now forming part of the Glin Union 
added to Listowel as was the case previous to 1850. 

George Sandes, Chairman. 

23rd August, 1877. 

Magherafelt. 

We do not consider it would be advisable to dissolve 
the Union of Magherafelt, but see no objection to a 
portion of Oookstown Union being amalgamated with 
it. 



“The amalgamation of Poor Law Unions having 
been this day again discussed, amalgamation was 
carried by a majority of one — 5 voting for and 4 against 
it.” 

James Mitchell, Clerk of Union. 

12th December, 1877. 

Mountmellick. 

That the Board are of opinion that the time 
has arrived when the amalgamation of unions in 
Ireland can be advantageously carried out with 
benefit to the heavily taxed ratepayers, and without 
inconvenience to the sick and destitute poor, by 
keeping the hospitals in the several unions open 
for the sick. 

As regards this union we believe that there is more 
room in the Workhouse than would be required for 
the accommodation of all the paupers in the county. 

Robert Goodbody, Clerk of the Union. 

2Gth September, 1878. 

Nenagh. 

The Guardians would not object to the amalgama- 
tion of that part of the Borrisokane Union which 
formerly belonged to the Nenagh Union. 

J. ITirston Sheehan, Clerk of Union, 

24th August, 1877. 

Oldcastle. 

That in the opinion of this Board it would not 
be expedient to dissolve this union, but as regards 
the Union of Delvin of which a part was taken 
from this union, and in which Union of Delvin at the 
time of the last printed return on the 29th September, 
1876, there were only 88 destitute poor getting relief, 
we are of opinion the said union ought to be dissolved, 
and the portion thereof taken from this union restored 
hereto in which there is accommodation for 600 
paupers. 

Thomas F. Jenkins, Clerk of Union: 

27th August, 1877. 
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Poor Belief. We do not think that Omagh Union should be 
dissolved, but are strongly of opinion that the smaller 
Unions of Gortin, Castlederg, and Clogher, might be 
advantageously dissolved and portions of them should 
be added to, and amalgamated with the Unions of 
Strabane, Omagh, Dungannon, and Monaghan. 

That in Omagh Workhouse for the past three years 
the average daily number of inmates did not exceed 
206, whereas there is building accommodation therein 
for 820. 

That tliei'e is hospital accommodation for 168, whilst 
the average number of patients for the like period did 
not exceed GO. 

We think that the hospital accommodation now 
attached to those workhouses whose dissolution we 
have recommended might be kept open for the 
accommodation of the sick poor of their respective 
districts, and be placed under the charge of the medical 
officer of the dispensary district in which they are 
respectively situate. 

Thomas Ellis, Chairman of the Board. 

8th September, 1877. 

Roscrea. 

It would be utterly impossible, having regard to the 
adequate relief of the destitute poor, to dissolve the 
Roscrea Union, or to divide it amongst the adjoining 
unions. 

Observations. 

In the year 1849 the Roscrea Union, comprising a 
valuation of £102,996, relieved in its workhouses 
6,087 paupers; and the necessity of making pro- 
vision for such large numbers more conveniently to 
their dwellings, led to the formation of the Donaghmore 
Union, which was chiefly an offshoot from Roscrea, 
The numbers relieved indoor by the divided unions 
in 1850 were respectively — 

Roscrea Union, . . . 5,623 

Donaghmore Union, . . 739 

6,362 

The numbers belonging to both unions, and accom- 
modated in the workhouses of Roscrea Union, at the 
time of alteration, June 1850, being — 

Roscrea Paupers, . . . 1,704 

Donaghmore Paupers, . . 492 

2,196 

This condition of the country has been so materially 
changed, that while the expense of maintaining and 
supervising the several workhouses cannot be propor- 
tionately reduced, the small number of paupers re- 
lieved indoor by each union renders it quite obvious 
that the necessity for separate establishments has 
ceased, and that Donaghmore might be again merged 
in Roscrea Union, with manifest advantage to both. 
The paupers relieved in 1876, as stated in the Report 
of the Local Government Board for 1877 are — 
Roscrea Union, . . . 130 

Donaghmore Union, . . 100 

230 

While Roscrea Union Workhouse has accommodation 
for 985 paupers, and a permanent fever hospital for 
36 patients, making in all room for 2,021 persons. 

That the smaller union should be annexed to the 
larger might be admitted at first sight ; but the dis- 
proportionate expenditure in the smaller union is so 
clearly evidenced by the excessive cost entailed for its 
separate maintenance, that no doubt can be enter- 
tained as to the propriety of such an arrangement as 
the Roscrea guardians would now propose. 

In the tables of the Local Government Reports for 



the last three years, the average excess in Donaghmore 
on Roscrea Workhouse, in the item of food and 
clothing alone, is two shillings and one 'penny per head 
per week. This excess, upon the average collective 
days, of paupers actually relieved, amounts to £500 
per annum, representing a poundage rate of three 
pence on Donaghmore Union. If united to Roscrea 
the saving would be still more, for it is well known 
that the larger the number ma 'rr lined, the lower is 
the cost per head. 

Again, in the columns headed “officer’s” salaries 
and all other Poor Relief,” the average expenditure is 
set down as — £ 

Roscrea Union, . . . 1,204 

Donaghmore Union, . . 1,005 

Of this latter, certainly half — more likely three 
fourths — would be saved by having the unions amal- 
gamated ; but in these items also it may be assumed 
that another three pence in the £ would be added to 
the saving in food and clothing of Donaghmore. 

That this saving of sixpence in the pound is correct 
is further shown by the tables in the three yearly 
reports already referred to for the average total ex- 
penditure is — 

s. d. 

In Roscrea Union, . .111 per £ on the 

Donaghmore, . . 1 7j valuation. 

Difference, . .06 

And the average expenditure for poor relief only is — 
s. d. 

In Roscrea Union, . . 0 10 1 per £ on the 

Donaghmore, . .14/ valuation. 

Difference, . .06 

A question which will weigh considerably with the 
Commissioners of Inquiry will doubtless be, whether 
the proposed amalgamation is likely to entail hardship 
on the poor in seeking relief at a workhouse more dis- 
tant than that to which they had been accustomed to 
resort. 

The Roscrea Union Workhouse would still be the cen- 
tre of a radius of ten or at the most eleven statute miles 
from the furthest part of the proposed amalgamated 
union. Such a radius would include the towns of 
Borris-in-Ossory and Rathdowney, which formerly be- 
longed to the Roscrea Union, and would even include 
the village of Coolrain in Mountmellick Union — the 
bounds of which extend to within six miles of Roscrea 
Workhouse. This portion of Mountmellick Union — 
or the electoral division of Marymount, which is at 
least sixteen miles from the workhouse of that 
union — could be advantageously added to Roscrea — 
the workhouse of which lies so near, while the whole, 
or the greater part of Donaghmore Union, which was 
formerly comprised in Roscrea, could be re-united to 
it without any inconvenience. 

The local circumstances of medical and sanitary 
expenditure have not been taken into account in the 
foregoing calculation, as these must necessarily re- 
main the same; only such items as can be clearly 
reckoned on for saving have been included. The 
transmission of paupers to the workhouse presents 
no difficulty, as the numbers are so small, and 
the persons now relieved generally remain more 
continuously without taking their discharge. To 
the ratepayers the amalgamation would be by no 
means objectionable, as from the districts referred to 
the general tendency is to Roscrea for marketing and 
mercantile purposes. 

To Roscrea Union the addition would, of course, 
be some advantage— extending the area of taxation 
for establishment and other general chargeabilities. 

It is, therefore, resolved unanimously, — that the 
Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners be requested 
to recommend that the Electoral Division of Mary 
mount in Mountmellick Union, and the entire of 
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Donaglimore Union, or such portion of it as formerly 
belonged to Roicrea, be added thereto, thus forming a 
compact and conveniently circumstanced union — the 
valuation of which would then be about £114,566, 
the population about 28,593, and the area about 
j.73,548 acres or 16£ miles square, In the centre of 
which the workhouse is situate. 

Passed unanimously. 

Joseph -Griffith, Chairman. 

6th September, 1877. 

Note. 

The Donaglimore Union was, until 8th June, 1850, 
comprised in the Roscrea Union, with the exception 
of the townlands of Clononeen, Keeloge South, and 
Springhill, which were severed from Mountmellick 
Union ; and -the - townlands - of Beckfield South, 
Coolfin, K ilbreedy, Beckfield North, Coolfin, Elec- 
toral Division of. Grantstoyvn, .except Garryduff, 
Electoral Division -of Kildellig, except Braska, Kil- 
dellig and Kilcotton, which are detached from Abbey- 
leix Union. ' 

Sligo. 

. The Sligo Union extends eighteen miles north and 
south, and poor relief is administered without any 
hardship on the poor within that area. It may, there- 
fore, be a matter for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment whether, the. boundaries can be extended to a 
radius of eighteen miles — this would include all the 
divisions of Dromore West to within eighteen miles of 
Ballina — to which union the western portion of Dro- 
more West may be amalgamated, and would bring us 
to within a short distance of the town of Tobercurry. 
The south-western ^portions of the latter union may 
be divided between. the Swineford and Ballina Unions. 

To the east by extending the boundaries, the Manor- 
hamilton Union might possibly be divided between this 
union and that of Enniskillen." 

The Board offer these suggestions for the considera- 
tion of the Commissioners. 

Edward H. Cooper, Chairman. 

4th September, IS77. 



(c.) — U nions not suggesting Amalgamation but 
Alteration of Boundaries of existing Unions by 
having some Electoral Divisions or Townlands from 
Adjacent Unions added to their area. 

Bailieborougli, Ballinrobe, Carlow, Carrickmaeross, 
Claremorris, Corrofin, Donegal, Donaghmore, Dun- 
manway, Gorey, ' Gort, Irvinestown, Kilmacthomas, 
Kilrush, Lismore, Macroom, Naas, Tullamore (18). 

Bailieborough. 

A portion of the Kells Union comes as close as two 
and a-half miles from this workhouse and ten miles 
from Kells. 

Of the Cavan Union within five miles of this work- 
house and eleven miles from Cavan. 

Of the Cooteliill Union within three miles of this 
workhouse and seven miles from Cooteliill. 

Of the Oldcastle Union within four miles of this 
workhouse and eight from Oldcastle. 

In the year 1850 there were four electoral divisions 
taken off this union, namely — Ardagh, Newcastle, 
Maybolguo, Tullyarran — and also portions of other 
divisions; and we are of opinion if these electoral 
divisions and portions which are situated closer to our- 
workhouse than arc to the present union to which 



they are attached, were restored to our union it would 
be very much more to the advantage of the union and 
accommodation of the paupers. 

B. G. Adams, Chairman. 

10th September, 1877. 



Ballinrobe. 

The Board begs to observe that there are several 
electoral divisions of the Oughterard Union situate in 
the barony of Ross, and lying on the side of Lough 
Comb, adjoining the Ballinrobe Union, which in the 
event of the dissolution of the Oughterard Union ought 
to be restored to the Ballinrobe Union, which has 
ample workhouse and hospital accommodation. These 
several electoral divisions, namely — Cloonbur, Cong, 
Cur, Letterbrickaun, and Ross — are separated from the 
Oughterard Workhouse by the large Lake Corrib, 
rendering it impossible to give the sick poor relief in 
the workhouse hospital of that union, while the popu- 
lous electoral divisions of that part of the union above 
referred to are relatively near the Ballinrobe work- 
house. 

Thomas May, Clerk of Union. 

8th September, 1877. 



Carlow. 

The guardians beg to state that from the character 
and importance of this commodious building, which is 
scarcely second to any other workhouse in Ireland, 
and as such has been frequently reported on favourably 
by the Local Government Board Inspectors, in our 
opinion the only change required is to have it 
augmented from the adjoining unions, and it is the 
unanimous opinion of the guardians that this would be 
most desirable, which would prove a great advantage 
and economy to the general administration of the house. 

The average number of paupers annually in the 
house is about 350, and it is competent to accommo - 
date 859. 

The hospital accommodation is in keeping with the 
house, being large and extensive, and more than suffi- 
cient for present requirements. 

R. Clayton Browne, Chairman. 

30th August, 1877. 

Carrice macross. 

It would not be expedient to dissolve this union, but 
we believe large portions of all the adjoining unions 
could be advantageously added to it. 

Bernard M'Caul, Clerk of Union. 

4th September, 1877. 

Claremorris. 

The Board, taking into consideration the central 
position of the woikhouse of this union, and the ac- 
commodation it affords, are of opinion that a few of 
the electoral divisions of the neighbouring Unions of 
Ballinrobe and Swineford might advantageously be 
added to this union, more particularly as this house 
has been built on the newest plan, and on an excellent 
sanitary site. 

Corrofin Union. 

The Board of Guardians of this Union unanimously 
object to any portion of their union being annexed to 
that of Ennis, as they are of opinion that an examina- 
tion of the statistical information received by tho 

P 
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Appendix a. Commissioners of Inqiiiry from clerks of unions will 
PocrKelief s ' 10wt ^ little or no saving (if any) could be effected 
' e 16 ’ by amalgamation — while very great hardship and in- 
jury to the sick and destitute poor would result there- 
from. The Board feel that the interests of the poor, 
which they are bound to protect, should not be over- 
looked through a desire to effect what would appear a 
doubtful saving to the ratepayers. 

Amalgamation would entail the following expenses, 
which should be incurred, and which would more than 
counterbalance any supposed saving : — 

1. The erection of additional building accommoda- 

2. Increase of officers salaries for increased duties. 

3. Conveyance of sick and infirm persons to work- 
house, by reason of the increased distance they would 
have to travel. 

4. Superannuation of officers of dissolved union. 

Another objection to amalgamation would be that 
the guardians, owing to the long distances they would 
have to travel, would not attend regularly at the meet- 
ings of the Board, and could not therefore as efficiently 
watch over the interests of the poor and the ratepayers. 

Another matter which the board desire to bring 
under the notice of the Commissioners is, that 1,2S6 
applications for relief were made to them during the 
year ended 25th March, 1878, which were considered 
and decided on by them as follows : — 

Provisional admissions to workhouse confirmed, 1 83 
Ordered to the workhouse, . . .403 

Provisional out-door relief confirmed, . .73 

Ordered out-door relief, . . . 004 

Refused relief, . . . .23 

In submitting the above figures the guardians hope 
that some idea may be formed of the injury which 
would be inflicted on the poor if such large numbers 
should be obliged to travel long distances to another 
workhouse to seek relief. 

In conclusion, the Board would observe that they do 
not see that sufficient reason exists for dissolving the 
union. The guardians hold their weekly meetings 
regularly — the wants of the poor are duly attended to 
— the ratepayers are satisfied with the management of 
its affairs, which are efficiently and economically 
administered — and on these grounds the Boaixl respect- 
fully protest against amalgamation. 

Jonas Studdert, Chairman, 
John Thos. Lingard, v.c., 

E. Cahill, d.v.c., 

John M‘Gan. 

Board Boom, Corrofin "Workhouse, 

May 2nd, 1878. 

Observations. 

The Board of Guardians of Corrofin Union infer that 
one of the objects which the Government have in view 
is the placing of hospital accommodation within con- 
venient distance from the residences of the sick poor, 
and with the view of securing this very desirable end, 
and supplying a want long felt, they would beg to re- 
commend a revision of the areas of the neighbouring 
Unions of Ballyvaughan, Ennis, and Ennistymon, in 
the hope that the portions of those unions (as the fol- 
lowing return will show) which are nearer to Corrofin 
workhouse than to the hospitals of the unions to which 
they at present belong be annexed to the Corrofin 
Union. The adoption of this course would, the guar- 
dians are of opinion, afford easy facility for the relief 
of the sick poor, and probably obviate the necessity of 
providing additional hospital accommodation in the re- 
mote portions of the unions referred to. 

Jonas Studdert, Chairman. 

13th September, 1877. 



List of Townlands in the neighbouring Unions of 
Ballyvaughan, Ennis, and EnuistymoD, proposed 
to be annexed to Corrofin Union. 

Ballyvaughan Onion, Carron Electoral Division. 



Ballyvaughan Work- 



Cappaghkcnnedy. 

Ballyconry, 

Croughwell, 

Taliey North, 

„ South, 

Glencolumbkille North, 
„ South, 

Iinockanes Lower, 



Castletown, Electoral Di 



Castletown, 

Cloncoogs, 

Commons, 

Tannycalvin, 
Mogouhcy, 
Moheraroun, 
Shcsy-o-donnell East, 
„ West, 



Ennis Union, Dysart Electoral Division. 



.Ahasla, 

Baliycullinan, 

Ballinagonaghtagh, 

Carhue, 

Cloona, 

Clontohill, 

Dromona, 

Drominshin, 

Dysert, 

Gortcurka, 

Knockmore, 

Knockreigh, 

Mullanceu, 

Moycullen, 

Soukeen, 

Ennistymon Union, 



r, Clooney Electoral Division. 

irkhouse. r °" En ^b"" 



34 



Si 



Unanimously adopted. 

Jonas Studdert, Chairman. 
13th September, 1877. 

Countersigned, 

D. Sullivan, 
Clerk of Corrofin Union. 



Donegal. 

That the Donegal workhouse is quite sufficient 
to accommodate the paupers of that portion of 
Bally shannon Union which is in the county of 
Donegal (which would make the union on that side 
conterminus with the county of Donegal), and also a 
considerable portion of the Glenties Union, without 
enlarging the district to any undue distance from the 
centre at Donegal. 

D. C. Pearson, 

Clerk of the Union. 

25th August, 1877. * 

Donagiimore. 

The Guardians are of opinion that it would be in- 
expedient to dissolve the Donaghmore Union, but that 
it is desirable that the area should be extended by the 
addition of portions of Kilnaseer, Caliir, and Castle- 
town electoral divisions of Abbeyleix Union, and part 
of the Mountmellick Union, which are much more 
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convenient to the Donaghmore Workhouse, than to 
those at Abbeyleix and Mountmellick. A portion of 
Roscrea and Urlingford Unions might also be added 
to this Union, unless there be an objection on the 
^rounds of being situate in different counties. 

A portion of Kilnaseer electoral division is within 
three statute miles of this workhouse, while it is over 
ten from Abbeyleix ; and Cahir electoral division is 
eleven Irish miles from Abbeyleix, and only six from 
Donaghmore. 

We believe that the Poor Law Boundary Commis- 
sioners would have recommended that several of the 
townlands in these divisions should have been included 
in this Union originally, were it not that it was pro- 
posed to form a Union of Mountrath, which idea was 
abandoned at the last moment, and the townlands 
which otherwise would have been placed in Donagh- 
more Union were left unaltered. 

Castletown of Upper Ossory, 

Chairman. 

21st September, 1878. 

Dunmanway. 

We, the Committee appointed by the Board of 
Guardians of the Dunmanway Union to consider the 
queries submitted by the Poor Law Union Inquiry 
Commissioners respecting the proposed amalgamation 
of Unions, unanimously agree that the three queries, 
should be answered in the negative. This Union was 
one of the original unions formed under the Poor Law 
Act, when first introduced into Ireland, and was 
chosen for this purpose on account of its very central 
position. Even in the event of a diminution in the 
rates by an amalgamation with other unions (which 
we doubt) we still could not recommend it, as we 
consider that in consequence of the great distance to 
be traversed and the large and poor population of this 
district, the absence of a workhouse here would be a 
practical denial of relief to the destitute poor. In the 
event of the suppression of any of the other unions, 
which were formed during the famine years — to wit, 
Clonakilty — to form which a considerable portion of 
our union, as originally formed, was taken from us, 
we would suggest that the following electoral divisions 
of that union be added to Dunmanway Union — viz., 
Ardfield, Arrigadeen, Cahirmore, Castleventry Cool- 
craheen, Kilkernm ore, Knox, Rathbarry, Rosscarbery, 
and Rossmore, as all the above electoral divisions are 
nearer to Dunmanway than to either Skibbereen or 
Bandon. 

In the event of the reconstruction of any of the 
neighbouring unions, we would recommend that the 
following electoral divisions of the Skibbereen Union 
be detached from it, and attached to the Dunmanway 
Union — viz., Breadagli, Drinagh, Drimoleague North 
and Drimoleague South. These electoral divisions 
lie much nearer to the Workhouse of Dunmanway 
than to that of Skibbereen. 

With respect to the Bandon Union, we recommend 
that the following electoral divisions be taken from it 
and added to the Dunmanway Union — viz., Bengour 
and Teadies. 

With regard to the Macrooin Union, we recommend 
that the electoral divisions of Ballimigeary and 
Inchageela be taken from it and added to the Dun- 
manway Union. 

As regards Bantry Union, we recommend that the 
townland of Glounacarney, in the electoral division of 
Kealkil, be added to this union. 

Should all or any of these additions be made, to the 
Dunmanway Union, there would be more than suffi- 
cient workhouse and hospital accommodation in the 
union, the workhouse having been originally built to 
accommodate four hundred (400) and additional 
accommodation for four hundred (400) having been 
added during the famine year. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

E. A. Siiuldham, Chairman. 

26tl\ September, 1878. 



GOREY. Appendix A 

The Guardians of this Union are unanimously of p 00 ”^~ |ie{ 
opinion that this Union should not be dissolved, but 
that several tovmlands might be added, to this from 
other Unions with advantage. 

W. M. Kirk, Chairman. 

Gort. 

W r e consider it undesirable to make any change in 
this house, but it might be desirable to add portions of 
other Unions to this. 

A. Bellew Nolan, Chairman. 

25th August, 1877. 

Irvinestown. 

The Guardians consider it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the sick and po.or of the Killsbury Divi- 
sion of the Enniskillen Union, were that division 
added to this Union. 

Fred. D’Arcy, Vice-Chairman. 

5tli September, 1877. 

Kilmacthomas. 

The Guardians are of opinion that the townlands 
which, on reference to the map, are shown to be 
nearer to Kilmacthomas than the Unions in which 
they are at present situated, might with advantage' to 
the public be added to the former Union. 

Kilrush. 

Generally, we are of opinion that the Poor Law 
Unions which were in existence in this county prior 
to the potato famine are quite sufficient for the require- 
ments of the destitute poor. 

R. W. C. Reeves, Chairman. 

1st September, 1877. 

Lismore. 

In the opinion of the Lismore Board of Guardians 
it would be desirable to re-annex to Lismore Union 
that portion of the County Waterford which was some 
years since detached from it to form part of the 
Youg’hai Union. 

By Order, 

Maurice Healy, Clerk of Union. 

28th September, 1877. 

Macroom. 

The Guardians desire to call attention to the fact 
that portion of Dunmanway Union is within two 
miles of MacroOm, and that the poor of that district 
are greatly inconvenienced by being attached to 
Dunmanway. 

T. T. Healy, Clerk of Union. 

1st September, 1878. 

Naas. 

That in the opinion of this Board there are certain 
townlands comprised at present in the Baltinglass 
Union in the Toglier, Luglass, and Hollywood Electoral 
divisions that would be more conveniently included in 
the area of the Naas Union. 

G. Molloy, Clerk of Union. 

5th September, 1S77. 

Tullamore. 

That, having considered the subject of the foregoing 
queries, we are of opinion that it would not be expedient 
to dissolve this union, or amalgamate any portion of 
it with an adjoining union. If any change should be 
made, we consider that the district about Ballycumber, 
Castlearmstrong, and Bellair should be placed in this 
union, and we believe it would be more advantageous 
to the poor of these districts for the purpose of relief 
in the workhouse, being much nearer this than Par 
sonstown Union, in which they are now situate. 

Geo. Ridley, Chairman. 

11th September, 1877. 

P 2 
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Aei’KNoi.t A. (d.) — Unions expressing an Opinion in favour of 
PooTRelief. Amalgamation generally. 

Kilmallock, Longford, Rathdrum (3). 

Kilmallock. 

We approve of the amalgamation scheme, as we con- 
sider there are too many workhouses in Ireland, and 
the amalgamation or re-arrangement will effect a large 
saving to the ratepayers. Whenever the amalgamation 
shall take place we hope that the Commissioners will 
recommend that one of the closed workhouses in each 
province be set apart for the accommodation of idiots 
and harmless lunatics, with a special set of officials to 
attend to them, as they cannot be properly attended to 
in ordinary workhouses. 

R. Quigley, Clerk of the Union. 

20th September, 1877. 

Longford. 

We are not opposed to the principle of amalgama- 
tion ; we believe that the boundai-ies of unions should 
be revised, and that the boundaries should be conter- 
minous with those of counties. 

Granard, Chairman. 

5th Sept., 1S77. 

Rathdrum. 

The guardians are in favour of amalgamation of 
unions where it can be carried out without inconveni- 
ence to the sick and destitute poor, but they do not 
think this union could be amalgamated without such 
inconvenience. 

But they consider they could accommodate a portion 
of the paupers of some of the adjoining unions, if such 
should be thought advisable by the Commissioners. 

(e.) — Union expressing Opinion against Amalga- 
mation, but in favour of having its poor accommo- 
dated in another workhouse (1). 

Killala. 

We are of opinion that the poor of this union 
should be accommodated in the neighbouring union of 
Ballina, so as to do away with a great portion of estab- 
lishment charges. 

Ernest Knox, Chairman. 



(f .) — Unions Answering Queries in the Negative 
and Suggesting no Alteration of Boundaries 
(104). 



Antrim, 

Armagh, 

A thy, 

Ballina, 

Ballycastle, 

Ballvmahon, 

Ballymena, 

Ballyshannon, 

Ballyvanghan, 

Balrothcry, 

Banbridge, 

Bantry, 

Bawnbov, 

Belfast, 

Borrisokane, 

Cahersiveen, 

Callan, 

Cashel, 

Castleblayney, 

Castlecomer, 

Castlederg, 

Castlerea, 

Castletown, 

Celbridge, 

Clifden, 

Clogheen, 

Clogher, 

Clones, 

Clonmel, 

Coleraine, 

Cootehill, 

Cork, 

Croom, 

Delvin, 



Downpatrick, 

Drogheda. 

Dromore West, 

Dublin, North, 

Dublin, South, 

Dungannon, 

Dunshaughlin, 

Edcnderry, 

Enniscorthy, 

Enniskillen, 

Eermoy, 

Glentics’ 

Glin, 

Granard, 

Kanturk, 

Kells, 

Ivilladysert, 

Kilkeel, 

Kilkenny, 

Ki Harney, 
Kinsale, 

Letterkenny, 

Lisburn, 

Londonderry, 

Loughrea, 

Lurgan, 

Mallow, 

Manorhamilton, 

Midleton, 



Millford, 

Mitchclstown, 

Mobil!, 

Mountbellew, 

Mullingar, 

Newcastle, 

New Boss, 

Ncwry, 

Newtownards, 

Parsonstown, 

Rathdrum, 

Rathkeale, 

Roscommon, 

Scarrif, 

Shillelagh, 

Skibbereen, 

Strabane, 

Stranorlar, 

Strokes town, 

Swineford, 

Thomastown, 

Thurlcs, 

Tipperary, 

Tobercurry, 

Tralee, 

Trim, 

Tuam, 

Tulla, 

Urlingford, 

Waterford, 

Westport, 

Wexford, 

Youghal, 



(<?•) — Unions in which the Guardians were equally 
divided in opinion (1). 

Inishowen. 



( h .) — Unions which were undecided (2), 
Clonakilty, Lisnaskea. 



Ho. 2. List of Queries addressed to the Inspectors of the Local. Government Board by the 
Commissioners with reference to the circumstances of the Unions in their respective Districts, 
and the Replies of the Inspectors thereto. 



1. — Is the workhouse adequate to the general wants 
of the union ? If not, in what respects is it deficient? 

2. — (a.) Is the general accommodation for the 
sick poor in the workhouse sufficient? ( b ) Are 
there infectious wards attached to the workhouse ? 

3. — Is there a school attached to the workhouse? 
(b). Are the educational ai-rangements satisfactory ? 

I- — What is the distance (by road or rail) of the 
workhouse from the centre of the most remote elec- 
toral division of the union ? 

5. — -Would it be practicable to. provide for the 
reception of the indoor poor of the union in the work- 
house of any of the adjacent, and if so, what union ? 

6. — Can you suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of the union that can be advantageously 
made, having due regard to the proper administration 
of the Poor Laws, as well as to the necessities of the 
sick poor? 

Report from Mr. R. Bourke to the 
Commissioners. 

Ennis. 

1. — I consider the workhouse adequate to the 
general wants of the union. 

2. — The general accommodation for the sick poor is 
sufficient, taking into account the single-stoned build- 



ings used in connexion with the infirmary. There is 
a fever hospital consisting of two fine wards, separate 
from the infirmary, and a convalescent ward. 

3. — There is a male and female school, of which the 
an-angements are, in my opinion, satisfactory. 

4. — The distance by road from the centre of Drom- 
line Electoral Division to the workhouse is about twelve 
statute miles, and longer if any part of the journey is 
performed by rail. 

5. — It would, in my opinion, be so inconvenient as 
to be almost impracticable to accommodate the poor of 
Ennis Union in any other workhouses. 

6. — No alteration of boundaries occurs to me likely 
to be attended with advantage. 

Tulla. 

1- — The workhouse is adequate to the general wants 
of the union. 

2. — I consider the general accommodation for the 
sick poor in the workhouse sufficient. There are in- 
fectious wards which have supplied all necessities up to 
the present time. 

3. — There is a boys’ and girls’ school, each having its 
own teacher, and they are fairly conducted. 

4. — About 11 or 12 miles. 

5. — It might be practicable to provide for the re- 
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ception of the indoor poor of the union in Scariff, but 
it would demand extension of infirmary space. 

6. — I am not aware of any alteration of boundaries 
of the union that are called for by the proper adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. 

. Scariff. 

1. — I am not aware of any serious deficiency in 
the workhouse. 

2. — The accommodation in the infirmary is, upon 
the whole, sufficient. But the infectious wards used 
by the guardians are deficient in many respects, and 
objections are entertained on grounds of expense to 
fitting up an excellent fever hospital standing on the 
•mounds, but not used since the famine. 

3. — The distance by road (there are no rails) from 
the centre of Cahermurpliy Electoral Division to the 
house may be about twelve statute miles. 

5. — I think not. 

6, — 1 can suggest no alteration of boundaries that 
would act favourably on the administration of the poor 
law, or be advantageous to the poor. 

Killadysert. 

1. — The workhouse is quite adequate to the 
wants of the union. 

2. — The accommodation for the sick is sufficient ; 
and there is a wooden shed used for the treatment of 
fever and other contageous diseases. Though the 
accommodation in this shed is rough, and the space 
limited, it has hitherto proved sufficient. 

3. — There is a combined school, conducted by a 
female teacher, and considering the limited numbers 
and the youth of the children, I think this arrangement 
sufficient. 

4. — Between nine and ten miles. 

5. — It might be practicable to divide the union, and 
annex one-half to Ennis and one to Kilrush, but the 
extreme distances would probably be fifteen or sixteen 
miles. 

6. — As long as this workhouse remains, I think it 
conveniently placed for the union as now existing, and 
I know of no change in boundaries that would im- 
prove it in this respect. 

Corrofin. 

1. The workhouse is abundantly adequate to 

the wants of the union. 

2. — The accommodation for the sick is sufficient, 
and there is a good detached hospital for infectious 
cases. 

3. There is a combined school under a female 

teacher, which is sufficient under the circumstances. 

4. The distance from the middle of Barton Electoral 

Division (which is the furthest from the workhouse) is 
probably about ten miles. 

5. It might be practicable to add four electoral 

divisions to the Ennis Union, and the remaining five 
to Ennistymon, though the increase in the sick would 
press somewhat on the infirmary space of both of these 
workhouses, and the distance from the furthest 
electoral division to its workhouse would be increased 
from six to sixteen miles. 

6. If the workhouse of Corrofin be preserved, I 

know of no desirable change of boundary in the 
interests of the poor. 



combined school under one female teacher, are sufficient Appendix'A.. 
for the class of children attending. Poor Reliofi 

4. — Between ten and twelve miles I should say, but 
in such a wild mountainous place there may be roads 
unknown to me. 

5. — I think it would be quite impracticable with any 
regard to the comfort and due of the poor to provide 
for the reception of indoor paupers in any adjacent 
unions. Ennistymon or Gort would both be distant 
from twenty to twenty-five statute miles from various 
parts of the Union of Ballyvaughan, and Corrofin 
could scarcely hold the combined poor of both places. 

6. — I can suggest no alteration of boundaries. 

Kilrush. 

1.. — The workhouse is adequate to the wants 
of the union. 

2. — All the hospital arrangements are good, and 
ample separate accommodation is available for cases of 
fever or other contagious diseases. 

3. — There is a school for boys and another for girls, 
both well conducted. 

4. — The distance from the centre of Kilballyowen 
Electoral Division is about sixteen or seventeen miles 
by crossing a ferry, and nineteen or twenty miles all 
by road. 

5. — I see no practicable mode of disposing of the in- 
door poor otherwise than in the present workhouse. 

G.— The distances are so great that the only change 
I could suggest would be to separate the six western- 
mosts electoral divisions, and construct hospital 
accommodation for their sick poor at Carrigaholt. 

Ennistymon. 

1. — The workhouse is adequate. 

2. — The accommodation for the sick is not limited, 
and there are contagious wards separated from the 
main hospital. 

3. — The school for boys and girls, under one woman, 
is fairly efficient ; and a single teacher is enough for 
the work. 

4. — The farthest distance may be eight or nine 
miles. 

5. — I see no means by which the poor of this union 
could be removed from their own workhouse to any 
adjacent one without great hardship and inconvenience. 

6. — The union boundaries seem to me about as well 
arranged in reference to their connexion with Ennisty- 
mon itself as they can be. 

Limerick. 

1. — -The workhouse is, in my opinion, adequate 
to the general wants of the union. 

2. — The accommodation for the sick poor is amply 
sufficient, and an excellent fever hospital is connected 
•with the workhouse. 

3. — The schools are commodious and well conducted. 

4. — The distance (by road) from Doon, west, may 
be about fourteen statute miles. 

5. — It would be altogether impracticable to provide 
for the reception of the indoor poor in any adjacent 
workhouse. 

G. — No alteration in existing boundaries occurs to 
me as in any essential respect desirable. 

Rathkeale. 



Ballyvaughan. 

1. The workhouse is adequate to the general 

wants of the union. 

2. — The accommodation for the sick poor has, by 
various changes in thebuilding, been rendered sufficient, 
but it differs from other workhouse in having no 
good infirmary. What was originally intended for one is 
now an hospital for fever and contagious diseases, and 
it is not altogether commodious. 

3. — The educational arrangements, consisting of a 



1. — The workhouse is adequate to the general 
wants of the union. 

2. _ The accommodation for the sick poor is sufficient, 
and a good infectious hospital is attached to the work- 
house. 

3. — There are schools for boys and girls, tolerably 
well conducted. 

4. — Pallaskeary, which is probably the most distant 
Electoral Division, is about twelve statute miles. 

5 . — I see no means of adequately providing for the 
indoor poor in any adjacent workhouse. 
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ivpEtfbtx a. 6. — The union seems well arranged ; and I am not 

— aware of any change of boundaries required for the 
Poor Relief. ,j ue administration of the law, or the better accommo- 
dation of the sick poor. 



Croom. 

1. -The workhouse is adequate to the general 
wants of the union. 

2. — The sick poor are sufficiently accommodated, and 
there are infectious wards. 

3. — There is a mixed school, under charge of a female 
teacher ; it is tolerably conducted. 

4. — Castletown is the furthestElectoral Division, and 
its centre may be between nine and ten statute miles 
from the workhouse. 

5. — It would, no doubt, be practicable to distribute 
the indoor poor of the union in the adjacent unions of 
.Rathkeale, Kilmallock, Newcastle, and Limerick. 

6. — Assuming Groom Workhouse to be maintained, 
I see no changes specially called for in the present 
boundaries. 

Glin. 

1 . — The workhouse is adequate. 

2. — Tlie accommodation for the sick poor is good 
and sufficient, and there is an excellent detached 
hospital for the treatment of infectious diseases. 

3. — There is a boys’ and a girls’ school, and the 
educational advantages are as good as in most unions. 

4. — Dumoylan, east, which is the most distant 
Electoral Division, is about eight or nine miles from the 
workhouse. 

5. — It might be practicable to put the indoor poor 
into either of the adjacent workhouses of Newcastle 
or Rathkeale, but it would be highly inconvenient. 

6. — The union boundaries are convenient enough. 

Nenagh. 

1. — The workhouse is adequate in every respect. 

2. — The hospital accommodation is excellent, and a 
fine hospital exists for infectious diseases. 

3. — The schools are good and in all respects 
sufficient. 

4. — The workhouse is tolerably central, Abington 
Electoral Division being the furthest off, its centre 
lieing about twelve or fourteen miles. 

5 — I do hot think the indoor poor could be 
adequately provided for in the workhouses of any 
adjacent unions. 

6. — The existing boundaries are generally con- 
venient. 

Borrisoicane. 

1. — The workhouse is adequate - to the general 
wants of the union. 

2. — There is sufficient infirmary accommodation, 
and a good fever hospital about quarter of a mile 
distant. 

3. — The school is a mixed school for boys and girls, 
and is tolerably well conducted. 

4. — The furthest electoral division is about eight 
miles off. 

5. — There would be nothing impracticable in pro- 
viding for the indoor poor in the adjacent Unions of 
Nenagh and Parsonstown. 

6. — The workhouse occupies a central position in 
the union, and no change of boundaries seems desir- 
able. 

Roscrea. 

1. — The workhouse is. in every respect adequate. 

2. — The infirmary and fever hospital are both 
sufficient in extent and accommodation. 



3. — The schools are good, and the educational 
arrangements satisfactory. 

4. — The most remote electoral division is Borrisna- 
farney, and the distance from Roscrea may be between 
ten and twelve miles. 

5. — I do not think it would be practicable to pro- 
vide for the indoor poor in any adjacent workhouse. 

6. — I am not aware of any change in boundaries 
called for by the proper administration of the poor 
laws. 

Parsonstown. 

1. — The workhouse is adequate in all respects 
to the wants of the union. 

2. — There is sufficient infirmary accommodation, 
and an excellent hospital for contagious diseases. 

3. — The schools are good. 

4. — The distance from the most remote electoral 
division cannot be less than from fifteen to sixteen 
statute miles. 

0. — I consider it would not be practicable to pro- 
vide adequately for the indoor poor in any of the 
adjacent workhouses. 

G. — Parsonstown does not occupy a central position, 
and it is possible that some change of boundaries might 
be of advantage, but I do not feel competent at 
present to suggest any. 



Report from Mr. W. P. O’Brien to the Com- 
missioners. 

9 Goldsmith terrace, Bray, 

6tli August, 1877. 

Sir, — The Local Government Board having for- 
warded to me certain queries, answers to which, from 
their inspectors, are desired by the Commissioners ap- 
pointee* to make inquiry into Poor Law Unions and 
Workhouses in Ireland, I have the honour to send you 
herewith my replies — prepared for greater convenience 
in a tabular shape — in regard to the fourteen unions 
which comprise my present district. 

In returning, as I have in every instance done, a 
negative answer to query No. 5, I desire to explain 
that I do not intend to convey that it would not be 
perfectly practicable to provide for the present number 
of inmates in the workhouses of some of the unions in 
others adjacent to them, having regard merely to the 
extent of accommodation available ; but only that it 
would not be possible, in my view of the question, to 
do so, conveniently, with a due regard to general con- 
venience and the interest of those concerned. 

In replying to query No. 6, it will be seen I have 
not felt myself in a position to suggest any alteration 
of the existing boundary of any of the unions to which 
this return relates ; but if, as the inquiry proceeds, 
such changes should be proposed, as may possibly hap- 
pen, in other quarters, I will be happy, should the 
Commissioners so desire, to furnish them with the best 
information in. my power upon any representation 
which may be submitted to them with this object.— 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. P. O’Brien, 

Local Government Inspector. 

H. A. Robinson, Esq. 



[Table 
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(b) Same observation applies 

(c) In Dublin all infectious 
treated in city hospitals. 



(d) During the past year the infirmary 
accommodation proved somewhat in- 
adequate, and the expediency of 
increasing it permanently has been 
under consideration. 



* There is a separate fever hospital attached to each w 



Repoet from Mr. W. J. Hamilton to the 
Commissioners. 

Piddown. Pit town, 

3rd August, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to send herewith replies to the 
questions received by me yesterday, and at the same 
time to submit to you a memorandum in detail, having 
reference to the subject generally — it is one in which 
I naturally take great interest— the opinions I have 
formed are not hasty ones, indeed there is nothing new 
in them. 

I would only add that I shall be most glad to give 
you any assistance in my power. 

I have hesitated to specify particular unions for 
particular purposes until I have more light as to what 
area of unions should be included in the reception of 
any particular classes of inmates, if my own district 
were to be an area I should exactly know which 
Workhouses to appropriate to the purposes I have 
specified, and I do not doubt that the several Boards 
of Guardians would in time give the suggestions 
favourable consideration. 

I think there would be general objection to any 
alteration in existing boundaries, but even if there 
were not, I am not prepared to recommend any, for 



>rkhousc in my district except in Dublin (N. and S.) 

the reasons I have stated in my memorandum on the 
subject. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. J. Hamilton. 

To the Commissioners to inquire 
into Poor Law Unions. 



Names of Unions, Area, Population in 187 1 . : 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton’s District. 

Area, Acres. Populatic 



Tipperary, . 

New Ross, . 

Cashel, 

Thurles, 

Waterford, 

Clogheen, . 

Kilkenny, . 
Abbeyleix, 
Thomastown, 

Callan, . 

Clonmel, . 

Urlingford, 

Kilmaethomas, 

Castlecomer, 

DonaghmorC, 

,-erage area, 111,361 ac 
icre are 76 dispensary ( 



177,231 
156,822 
143,351 
125,719 
11S, 427 
112,630 
110,943 
107,167 
107,57 



42,931 

39,946 

29,392 

31,475 

57,316 

22,247 

28,113 

31,193 

19,949 

18,817 

20,764 

24,089 

12,623 

13,399 

14,302 



104,011 
86,810 
76,149 
64.47S 
57,820 
51,060 

average population, 25,932. 
cts, including 108 dispensaries, 
in England and Wales is 5! 
acres ; average population, 34,995. 

Average of unions in Ireland, 127,729; average popnl 
(1871), 33,204. 



Tipperary, 

New Ross, 
Cashel, . 
Thurles, . 
Waterford, 

Clogheen, 

Carrick-on-Snir. 

Kilkenny, 

Abbeyleix, 

Thomastown, 

Callan, . 

Clonmel, . 

Urlingford, 

Kilmaethomas, 



I do not desire any of the exist in,, 
unions absorbed. Every ar 
rnngcment that I would sugges 
is perfectly feasible with exist 
ing areas of administrate: 



winter since I have known til 

is a deficiency of aecoinmoa 
ir there has always been prei 



j Last winter there was pressure on this hospital, but tt 



is plenty of spare accommodation in 



y buildings that ought to be replaced 
union building. 
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Appendix -V. 
Poor Relief. 



The area of this district is 1,780,183 acres. The 
population in 1871 was 414,915. It contains 1G 
unions. The workhouse buildings will accommodate, 
according to the scale of cubic feet allowed for each 
class, 14,519 inmates, exclusive of fever hospitals. 

There are 19 fever hospitals, affording accommoda- 
tion for 971 patients, according to the existing limi- 
tation orders. 

The total indoor accommodation is therefore (14,519 
plus 971) for 15,490. 

The number in receipt of indoor relief on the 24th 
March, 1877, was 5,397, including' 1,706 sick in the 
infirmaries, and 156 in the fever hospitals. 

The number in receipt of indoor relief on the 25th 
March, 1876, was 5,343, including 1,638 in infirmaries, 
and 150 in fever hospitals ; and the number in receipt 
of indoor relief on the 27tli March, 1875, was 5,671, 
including 1,736 in infirmaries, and 103 in fever hos- 
pitals. 

Including Fever 

Side. Cases. 

March 24, 1S77, . 5,397 1.70G 156 

„ 25, 187C, . 5,343 1,038 150 

„ 27, 1875, . 5,071 1,730 103 

The total maximum numbers relieved indoor, in 
the winter of 1876-77 were 5,710. 

The allowance of cubic space for each class is, in 
every instance, somewhat less than the scale recom- 
mended by the cubic space committee for metropolitan 
workhouses, which is as follows — 850 cubic feet for 
each sick person ; 1,200 for lying-in women ; 1,200 
for cases of an unusually offensive character; 700 for 
infirm persons occupying the same room day and 
night; 500 for infirm persons able to leave their dor- 
mitories during the day ; and day-room accommoda- 
tion at the rate of 200 for each person ; 300 for the 
able-bodied, and day-room besides. In practice, of late 
years especially, nearly all classes of inmates have 
had far more, or at least quite as much space as the 
above. There have been exceptions at times of pres- 
sure ; for instance, in Waterford union in particular, 
some of the wards for sick, for lunatics, and idiots, 
and for children, have been occupied to the full ex- 
tent of the limitation orders, and at times there has been 
no margin for anything. In nearly all of the other 
workhouses in my district there has been no pressure 
which has not been easily met . by temporary arrange- 
ments. 

I have always endeavoured to have fewer beds in 
the wards than the sealed orders authorise, regarding 
those orders more as a limit for times of emergency 
than for ordinary times when ample space can be had 
by a little management. The allowance for the sick 
is only 500 cubic feet, which is low enough, and ought 
never to be diminished. In estimating the amount 
of space, the supply of light, ventilation, and pure air 
without draughts and at an equable temperature, are 
the really important considerations. 

Where the arrangements in these respects are per- 
fect, or nearly so, I do not attach undue importance 
to the mere question of cubic space ; where they are 
not so, I do not believe that any amount of space will 
compensate : where there is a good lofty room with 
windows on both sides, good aspect, ventilators, 
neither drains nor walls to interfere with the free 
current of country air, I should not care much about 
a few cubic feet one way or the other, provided the 
superficial area in each ward “were regulated according 
to the surrounding circumstances. These conditions vary 
in different workhouses, according to sites, <fcc., and it 
w ill not do to depend altogether on fixed scales. It 
may be well, therefore, in estimating the amount of 
available accommodation, and for the removal of any 
temporary buildings which may be desirable to take 
the large allowance as a guide, and, allowing the in- 
creased space for each class, there will remain, in almost 
every portion of the district, more than ample accom- 
modation for any amount of destitution and sickness 
which is ever likely to need it. 



Such a superabundance of accommodation has led 
to a general belief that them would be no practical in- 
convenience in closing some of the workhouses, espe- 
cially the smaller houses such as Castlecomer, Don- 
oughraore, Kilmacthomas, and Urlingford ; and, re- 
verting to the areas which were originally deemed to 
be sufficient for the purposes of relief ; and it is ge- 
nerally thought that this would be followed by such 
a saving in establishment and some other charges as 
would be a substantial relief to the ratepayers. 

Any proposal which, without interfering with the 
due relief of the poor, would at the same time de- 
crease the burdens of the ratepayers, is entitled to 
favourable consideration, and in this spirit] I approach 
the subject. 

In each of the above unions there Is a fever hospi- 
tal and an infirmary. There are no otjier hospitals for 
the sick poor. 41 In cases where there is ability to pay, 
reasonable payment is enforced, and thus, too, a large 
amount of hospital relief is given to classes above the 
destitute poor. Any one who has been brought in 
contact with the practical relief of the sick must know 
that persons going to hospital “in serious illness, es- 
pecially in fever or with fractured limbs, suffer more 
or less in removal, and that their sufferings are fre- 
quently in proportion to the distance of removal;” 
that the removal of fever patients after a certain 
stage is, where the distance is long, almost certain 
death. It is, therefore, necessary to offer every facility 
for the admission of contagious cases. The health of 
others is moreover endangered by keeping such cases 
in dwellings unsuited either for the cure of disease, or 
prevention of the spread of infection. Fresh air, 
cleanliness, and separation are essentials. Separation 
at least cannot be had in the cabins of the poor, or 
even in the majority of houses — hence disease spreads, 
and often runs free course. 

So convinced am I of the benefit of even auxiliary 
hospitals, that I have taken every opportunity to 
urge their establishment, or their continuance, on the 
grounds that they give timely and acceptable relief, 
especially when remote from a centre with which there 
is not much intercourse ; and because they are readily 
availed of when a distant hospital would either not 
be at all, or too tardily so, in which case the isolation 
which is so important in the treatment of contagious 
fevers would be utterly impracticable. 

In the following extracts from an article in the 
Times, the importance of making provision for the 
treatment of contagious diseases is very ably stated. 
Any person who has had practical experience must 
know what a faithful picture it is : — 

“ Every one who has any practical knowledge of the poor must 
have been struck by their peculiarly unhappy condition on the 
occasion of sickness. Frequently with only one bed-room, and 
rarely with more than two, the whole family sleep and breathe in 
an atmosphere of contagion. Owing to the additional expenses 
which sickness entails, they are often even worse fed than usual, and 
those who are not at first attacked arc thus predisposed to contract 
the disease. Moreover, if it be the lather who falls ill, the wages 

her, the children are neglected, and the food is ill prepared. Even 
when the mother is not the person attacked, the labour of nursing, in 
addition to her other work, is alone sufficient to prostrate her ; proper 
nursing, in fact, in any case, is an impossibility, 'f here are neither the 
appliances, nor the time, nor the strength, nor the quiet, nor the 
food for it. The poor sufferers get their medicine, ami that is about 
all the medicinal help they receive. If the neighbours help, as in 
their generosity they often do, they incur the peril of spreading the 
disease among their own families, and indeed the mere proximity 
of one family to another is alone sufficient to propagate it. 

“The London poor, in spite of their crowdings, suffer less, per- 
haps, from this peculiar aggravation of their lot than the poor in 
some parts of the country, for the sick may be alwaj’s removed 
cither to the fever or small-pox hospital, or to a separate ward of 
the workhouse infirmary. In the country they have rarely any 
sucli opportunity, and they must live through the disease in their 
unhealthy cottages, with such scanty attendance as the parish doc- 
tor, with a large district under his charge, can afford to give them. 
An admirable illustration, however, of the manner in which this 
evil might be obviated, was described in our columns some time 
ullage in the simple 



ago. A sort of hospital was established in a 
shape of a clean, well-ventilated cottage. To this cottage the sick 
There are County Infirmaries at Kilkenny and Cashel. The Leper Hospital at Waterford, and the Ilaughton Fever Hospital at New 
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were removed from llicir crowded homes, then they were brought 
under a regular and efficient system of nursing, and could be at- 
tended by the parish surgeon more conveniently, and therefore 
more effectually, than when scattered over the parish.” 

A case is then particularised where “ four persons, 
husband, wife, and two children, were found all lying 
sick of typhus, in one low room, attended only by a 
poor old woman who entreated to be released from 
her deadly task. The mother and one of the children 
died very shortly afterwards. The history of the case 
is as follows : — The mother sickened first ; her sister 
came from the country to nurse her, but fell ill her- 
self and returned home, where she gave the disease to 
her brother. The family were then visited by the 
mother of the husband ; she did not fall ill herself, 
but she conveyed the fever to her home, where her 
son died, and the two sisters and the father also fell 
ill - a girl employed at a neighbouring bouse gave 
some assistance and she earned the disease to two of 
her mistress’s children. Falling ill herself, she was 
sent home, and there formed another focus of infection. 
Two neighbours then visited the house : the one has 
since lost her son ; of the other the husband and son 
have been dangerously ill. It will be observed that, 
exclusive of the house in which the fever broke out, 
two persons have died, and ten others have fallen ill ; 
and all because for want of a nurse the sick had to be 
visited by persons from healthy families.” 

In another case an outbreak of fever in a village 
appears to have run with frightful rapidity through 
at least five families, and for the most part the pro- 
gress of the disease is traced to direct personal con- 
tagion. “ One family of five persons, consisting of 
the father and four children, were found sleeping in 
one room 12 feet by 9, in a most squalid house, sur- 
rounded by filth, and the four children were all sick. 
A poor woman had been paid by the Guardians two 
shillings a week to act as nurse to this sick family ; 
the result was, that her own boy fell ill of the disease. 
The family in which the outbreak originally occurred 
was visited by two neighbours : one of these is now 
left a widow, with two suffering children ; the other 
is dead. As to the family itself, when the Inspector 
called, the mother lay helpless in one room, and the 
son in another, while the daughter had gone to take 
the father his dinner.” In the last case “ a poor wo- 
man, who has since died of typhus, lay for some time, 
not merely without mu-sing, but even without any 
medical attendance.” 

Without waiting to reflect on such revelations, it 
may be sufficient to point out “the hopelessness of 
these poor people obtaining proper nursing, and how 
grievously the danger of each case must have been 
aggravated for the want of it; and in the next 
place, that in all probability the greater part of this 
suffering and death might have been avoided if some 
provision had existed for at once isolating, under 
proper care, the persons who were first attacked. 
The contagion is traced from family to family as one 
neighbour goes to the assistance of another. The 
first case is like a lighted stick in the midst of a 
bundle — it must be separated at once from the others. 
Even when this is done, a spark may linger, and 
another and another stick may have to be removed — 
leave them together, and the fire is not only sure to 
spread, but it is far more violent in each particular 
case.” In short, “ to remove the sick person and to 
disinfect the house oilers the only effectual means by 
which the disease can be prevented from spreading, 
while the same plan affords the best chance for the 
sufferer’s recovery.” “In some place specially adapted 
for his reception he may be well nursed and carefully 
watched.” 

Such a place, conspicuous for the successful treat- 
ment of contagious diseases, exists in every union in 
my district, and from time to time has played its part 
in preventing the spread of disease and many other 
ways. I do not believe it would be possible to close 
any one of these hospitals without the certainty of la- 
mentable consequences. It would, indeed, in my 



opinion, be more true economy to increase the facil- 
ities for the treatment of contagious diseases by in- 
creasing the number of cottage hospitals, and seeking 
in every possible way to overcome prejudices which 
still interfere, more or less, with the free use of such 
hospitals by any class unable to secure segregation in 
their own dwellings. 

And not only do I hold that fever wards should be 
increased, but I contend that the existing facilities 
for ordinary hospital treatment cannot safely be inter- 
fered with. If anything, they ought to be increased 
in large unions, and generally in the direction of pay 
cases especially. “ Ordinary houses do not allow se- 
paration, quiet and attendance that shall not inter- 
fere with rest — the hospital of the house, even under 
favourable circumstances, must be all comprised in 
one room, everything has to be remembered, to be 
understood, if possible, to be sent for, to be discussed, 
and to be performed before the eyes of the sufferer : 
ordinary attendants soon weary, flag, and sleep, and 
sometimes shrink with terror or disgust when any- 
thing serious is to be done — the ci-y for a nurse when 
none is to be found — the case not understood — drugs 
in which nobody puts the least faith — the delay in 
obtaining the commonest appliances, when found ne- 
cessary — all this is the daily business of a hospital.” 

Surely where hospitals already exist, and are 
equally conspicuous as fever hospitals for the good 
they do, it would be an incalculable injury to close 
them on the mere ground of economy. “ Economy of 
money, possibly, but at the cost of health and life. 
Economy ought not to be permitted to override the 
dictates of humanity in the case of actual disease — 
the truest economy is to cure the sick pauper as ra- 
pidly as possible. It is short-sighted parsimony which 
converts a curable into an incurable case, or spreads 
contagious disorders by refusing to isolate those af- 
fected with them.” Most of the workhouses are now 
hospitals rather than workhouses properly so called. 
They receive of course “a fluctuating body of vagrants, 
and now and then an able-bodied labourer, but their per- 
manent inmates are orphan and deserted children, 
destitute and deserted women, old and decrepid people 
of both sexes, idiots, and imbeciles, and patients af- 
flicted with every variety of disease, acute and chronic, 
curable and incurable.” 

Experience has helped to “sift the classes which 
have to be dealt with, and to discriminate, between 
the innocent and helpless, and the confirmed vagrant 
and hopeless idler, and there are few who do not 
think that the appliances and comforts bestowed upon 
these sick, aged, and infirm, and children, are strictly 
in accordance with what is right, cries for more hu- 
manity, and more expenditure at one time, and cries 
for a more stringent and deterrent system at another, 
are not now so common as they used to be.” There 
is a general disposition to do everything that is essen- 
tial for curing the sick poor and restoring them to 
health : at the same time it is right to remember that 
a large proportion of the ratepayers are nearly as poor 
themselves, and therefore any unnecessary expen- 
diture or waste is unpardonable. 

If I could regard the maintenance of these hospitals 
as unnecessary expenditure, nothing would induce me 
to say a word in favour of their being retained as such, 
but I have no sort of doubt that it would be as fatal 
policy to close them as it would be to close the fever 
hospitals.* I feel bound, therefore, to record my de- 
liberate opinion that neither fever hospitals nor ordinary 
workhouse hospitals can be safely closed in any portion 
of my district. 

There will still remain an amount of available 
accommodation, taken as a whole, which ought to 
render further building operations on a large scale 
wholly unnecessary, and at the same time facilitate 
improvements in the relief of certain classes of indoor, 
poor. 

In the suggestions which I am about to make I should 
be glad to elicit the opinions of those affected, to the 
utmost possible extent, so that I might collect and 
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consider their views. It has been well said that “ the 
most benumbing thing to the intellect is routine,” and I 
know that generally, and I think properly, there is a 
deeply rooted objection to change. I have no auth- 
ority to consult anyone, and therefore my suggestions 
have not been subjected to the criticism which is so 
useful ; however, as I am unwilling to interfere with 
the independent action of Boards of Guardians, as they 
exist, and my proposals are for permissive rather than 
compulsory powers, I hope there is nothing fairly 
objectionable in any of them. 

I propose : — 

1. That there shall be a combined attempt to train a 
suitable stall' of assistant nurses for the sick. 

2. That there shall be separate and improved accom- 
modation for harmless lunatics, and for idiots and 
imbeciles. 

3. That orphan and deserted children, between the 
ages of 5 .and 1 5 shall be trained in union industrial 
training schools. 

4. That tramps and vagrants, and one or two other 
classes, shall in some respects be subjected to different 
rules and regulations from other classes. 

5. That section 7 of 25 and 26 Vic., c. 83, be 
extended, so as to include workhouse infirmaries, and 
enable Boards of Guardians to send cases requiring sea 
air and sea bathing to workhouses on the sea coast, and 
likewise that sec. 14 of the G & 7 Vic., c. 92, be 
amended so far as to leave to the Boards of Guardians’ 
discretion as to the age of deaf and dumb and blind, 
who may be sent to institutions duly approved of. 

6. That power be given to amalgamate workhouses, 
with a view of thus preventing the over-crowding of 
any particular class, and the more perfect relief of 
particular classes of inmates. 

All of these changes are consistent with existing 
areas and arrangements, which admit of more effective 
local surveillance as well as of more real and ready 
assurance of relief to those who need it than larger 
areas would. The area of the smallest known in my 
district (Donouglimore) is 51,060 acres. The average 
area of the unions in England and Wales is 57,502 
acres. Every other Union in my district is above this 
average. The average area of Unions in my district is 
111,261 acres, nearly double the size of the average 
of Unions in England and Wales. 

That the suggested changes will much effect expen- 
diture, one way or the other, I do not anticipate, 
beyond the economy which is allied to efficiency, and 
going to the roots of evils rather than making provision 
for their maintenance and growth. 

1st. As to a trained staff of assistant nurses. 
Of late years especially there has . been difficulty 
in many Unions in providing suitable attendants 
for the sick; I have frequently adverted to it, 
any person who has the supervision of sick wards 
Inis experienced more or less the difficulty I have 
referred to, it is one which I apprehend can only be 
met by a regular system of training, and the sooner the 
mere fact that a woman is able-bodied ceases to be 
regarded and recognized as the qualification for the 
office of attendant on the sick, the better. I have often 
seen poor women thus placed, doing their - best to do 
justice to the sick, and to their young infants, sometimes 
not a month old. 

I think that all attendants on the sick should be 
trained, and at least be of good character, free, from any 
incumbrance, able to read, and that they should in- 
variably be paid servants. 

In September, 1868, 1 said “the evil of the present 
system of assistant nurses is increasing year by year, 
and sooner or later a less objectionable class of nurses 
will have to be appointed.” I referred a few days 
ago to a Union where some of the assistant nurses 
had infants in arms, “who cry when their mothers 
leave them, and disturb the patients.” Again, in 1 87 0, 
J. said, “in this as in many other workhouses there is 
not much to choose from now. No able-bodied woman 
of good character, at all handy, and without young 
children, need enter or remain in a workhouse.” Hence 



the selection is often limited to unmarried women with 
young children. 

In point of fact the reason why the present class of 
attendants are inmates of the workhouses at all under 
. the existing circumstances of the country, is because 
too many of them have failed in some of the qualifica- . 
tions essential to the position of a fit and proper- 
attendant on the sick. Miss Nightingale has so ably 
laid down these qualifications that the more publicity 
and consideration they receive, and the more Boards of 
Guardiansareeducated to them, thebetter for all parties. 
She says, “no person should be employed as a wards- 
woman who is not sober, honest, truthful, trustworthy, 
punctual, quiet, and orderly, cleanly and neat, 
patient, cheerful, and kindly.” 

Such persons should then be trained : — 

1. In the dressing of blisters, burns, sores, wounds, 
and in applying fomentations, poultices, and minor 
dressing. 

2. In the application of leeches externally and 
internally. 

3. In the administration of enemas for men and 
women. 

4. In the management of trusses and appliances in 
uterine complaints. 

5. In the best methods of friction to the body and 
extremities. 

6. In the management of helpless patients, that is to 
say, moving, changing, personal cleanliness of, feeding, 
keeping warm, or coo!, preventing and dressing bed 
sores, managing position of. 

7. In bandaging, making bandages and rollers, 
lining of splints, &e. 

8. In making the beds of patients, and removal of 
the sheets whilst the patient is in bed. 

9. In attending at operations. 

10. To cook gruel, arrowroot, egg flip, puddings, and 
drinks for the sick. 

11. To understand ventilation, or keeping the ward 
fresh by night as well as by day. That cleanliness is 
observed in all the utensils, those used for secretions as 
well as those tised for cooking. 

12. To make strict observations of the sick in the 
following particulars : — The state of secretions, expect- 
orations, pulse, skin, appetite, intelligence, as delirium 
or stupor, breathing, sleep, state of wounds, eruptions, 
formation of matter, effect of diet, or of stimulants and 
of medicines. 

13. And to leam the management of “ convales- 
cents.” 

Miss Nightingale further points out the source from 
which such a class of attendants may be obtained. 

This source is readily available, and if it were in 
time turned to use, there would be no want of fit and 
proper attendants for the sick, not only in the work- 
houses but in the country generally, a want which at 
one time or another almost everybody has experienced. 

The appointment of nuns as nurses is an important 
step in the direction of improving the class of wards- 
women, and hence Hook favourably on the movement. 

As to harmless lunatics, idiots, and imbeciles, there 
were, in April last, in my district, 187 in separate 
departments, and 100 with other inmates. Most of 
these are harmless imbeclies, many of them very help- 
less and requiring special care. 

In 1859, I said, “I would once more say that I trust 
these arrangements are not to be regarded as a per- 
manent provision for this class of persons, and that it 
is only pending further legislation on the subject that 
the responsibility of taking charge of them is to 
be borne by the Poor Law authorities ; for it must be 
remembered that few workhouses are regularly visited 
by the Guardians, and this class, of all others, should be 
most carefully and regularly visited and looked after, 
inasmuch as they are generally unable to complain of 
ill-treatment.” In 1867, I said, “I did not intend to 
limit some observations I had made to any particular 
case. That they were merely a repetition of views I had 
repeatedly submitted for consideration. There was 
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iheii no alternative in the case of a destitute dangerous 
lunatic but to admit him to the -workhouse, however 
unsuitable the accommodation, &c., <tc. The law does 
not enable Boards of Guardians to detain any person 
of weak intellect in the workhouse, and when such 
persons apply for their discharge, as they frequently 
do, it is not easy in practice to deal with them. As a 
rule, all persons of weak intellect are more or less 
incapable of taking care of themselves ; and in practice 
it is found generally necessary to refuse to accede to 
such requests, and if it is right, as I believe it is, that 
such requests should be refused where there may be 
reasonable grounds to suppose that harm to the person 
of the pauper is apprehended, it would be more satis- 
factory to those who have to deal with such cases if it 
wcie clearly made legal to detain them under competent 
authority ; though I say this I do not desire to be 
understood as regarding such an arrangement, as 
anything more than an improvement . on the existing, 
for which there is no authority that I know of. If 
there were proper means of supervision and recrea- 
tion, for poor persons oi these classes, and that Boards 
.of Guardians were regularly to visit them I should 
not so much care. At lunatic asylums they have 
paid and intelligent attendants, newspapers, musi- 
cal instruments, games, cheerful day-rooms, good 
exercising grounds, and they are much more frequently 
visited by the Board of Governors than they are by 
Guardians in workhouses. 

A'miuin 1868 I observed, “it is probable from the 
tendency of the observations of Dr. Nogent, in this and 
An other workhouses, that the new asylums will not 
relieve the workhouses in any degree. I trust, there- 
fore, that Boards of Guardians may by degrees be 
induced to provide better supervision, better accom- 
modation, and better means of recreation and amuse- 
ment than at present exists, so far as I have had 
-experience. 

Again in 1874 I said, “ I strongly object to any cells 
in Workhouses. I think that lunatics and idols who 
require separate confinement are not fit cases fior 
workhouses. Where they can properly mix with others 
I think they are far happier. Where they cannot, they 
should be at least fit cases for the wards, same as are 
provided for othex-s. There is neither the staff nor the 
appliances in most workhouses for the proper treatment 
of idiots and lunatics requiring restraint.” 

For these l-easons I should be glad to see a classifica- 
tion as follows : — 

Harmless male lunatics — harmles female lunatics. 

Harmless male idiots and imbeciles — harmless female 
idiots and imbeciles. 

I think that all the cases of each of these classes 
could be better treated in selected woi-khouses, 
portions being fitted up specially for them, having a 
due I’egard to their respective requii-emeuts, and to the 
recommendations contained in a report of a special 
committee of the Charity Organization Society, pre- 
-sented to the Council on the loth of January last. 
Such fittings need not be expensive. The amount of 
suitable accommodation which would thus become 
available would enable Boards of Guardians to send 
from woi-khouses without any delay or difficulty cases 
which require either ti-eatment or restraint, and greatly 
■ relieve both the lunatic asylums and the woi-khouses. 

3. That orphan and deserted children between the 
ages of 5 and 15 years shall be trained in Union 
Industral Schools. 

I am aware that under the School Districts Order, an 
experiment in this district was not successful in conse- 
quence of parents objecting to their children being sent 
to a workhouse any miles distant; however, in the cases 
of ordinary industrial schools, I have frequently seen 
children altogether unconnected with the localities, and 
I have no doubt that orphans and deserted children, 
and possibly others, would not object to being sent to 
schools where there would be inci eased facilities for 
training them in habits of intelligence, industry, and 



goodness, without some of the drawbacks which now . 
exist. 

I think one such school for boys and another for 
girls could be most beneficially established in selected 
localities for each district. 

There has been general testimony to the advantages 
of industrial training schools, and those I have visited, 
in Ireland especially, have so favourably impressed me 
that I should be glad to see a movement in this 
respect amongst the Irish Unions, similar to that in 
England. 

Such schools need not interfere with boarding out, 
where practicable, the great object being to strike at 
the root of pauperism, and to raise the “ religious, 
moral, and social character of the children.” Next to 
the influence of a good home, and domestic life, I would 
place a good industrial school, and I think one such 
school for boys and another for girls might easily bo 
established in selected unions where good influences 
prevail, aud where the surroundings might almost be 
similar to those in an ordinary industrial school. 

The number of children available for such schools is 
not open to the objection that the “ assembling of a 
large number of children facilitates the spread of 
infectious diseases, when once it has broken out or 
been introduced within the walls.” 

I should very much like to see a few village schools 
for workhouse children on such a system as I have 
advocated in pamphlets written by me on the subject 
of military industrial training schools. 

4. That tramps and vagrants, and one or two other 
classes, shall in one or two respects be subjected to 
different rules and regulations from other classes. 

There have not been in workhouses, of late years, so 
many tramps and vagrants, or single able-bodied men, 
and other objectionable classes as formerly. Neverthe- 
less, in some localities the evil still exists, more or less, 
vagrancy and idleness are regular professions. Parties 
travel systematically about the country from union to 
union, sometimes spreading disease, both of body and 
mind. They are not always destitute discharged 
soldiers, ticket-of-leave men, men who will not work, 
and" men who cannot work, blind, maimed, &c., persons 
who frequent races, fairs, markets, &c. They seldom 
remain more than one night in each workhouse, and 
they sometimes visit a workhouse twice a year. I 
believe that if each casual had to wait over the follow- 
ing Board day, to appear before the Board of Guardians, 
if so desired by them, an effectual stop would be put to 
all the objectionable part of the present system. I 
should be glad to see legal provision to this effect. In 
England there is power of detention to some extent: 

“ The method employed for some time past has been to 
detain habitual vagrants, and set them to work. Two 
metropolitan unions haying discontinued this whole- 
some practice, soon proved its necessity by the result 
of its discontinuance. In one case vagrancy increased 
38 per cent. One benefit of the practice is the regular 
identification of census and vagrancy.” As to interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject, the casuals have 
the best of it now. No destitute poor person could 
fairly object to have to wait for a few days. Some 
Boards of Guardians would probably view the matter 
■ differently, and think it cheaper to let them go, as at 
present, but most sturdy tramps would avoid those 
workhouses where delay was imposed. 

In England the instructions as to food are “the food 
supplied to the inmates of the vagrant wards should be 
sufficient for their actual necessities, but not such as 
either in quantity or quality would tend to increase the 
number of applicants or encourage imposture. 

In Ireland no such distinction is made. I think 
that while a workhouse should be made as far as 
possible cheerful and kindly “ for the sick, the suffer- 
ing, the old, and the young, it should be made as fairly 
deterrent as ever, for destitution caused by idleness 
and vagrancy. Professional vagrants, like the pauper- 
ism of certain classes, are “ weeds of noxious growth,” 
and require stringent and stern measures to root them 
out, whereas, “poverty and sickness are visitations 
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Appendix A. of the Almighty, and require different treatments.” I 
PoorRdief t'kAA it is bad enough not having them always under 
supervision. The master’s hands are too full to give 
them much of his time. 

The fact that any young able-bodied men should 
seek relief under present circumstances, is I think 
prima facie evidence of how much the most of them 
require to be looked after closely. If they were kept 
from any attractive work — confined to their own yard, 
breaking stones masked, aregulartask,andunder super- 
vision of a steady paid servant day and night, the 
number would be reduced to a minimum. 

5. That the Guardians po Wei's under the 7th Sect., 25 
and 26 Vic. 83, be extended so as to include workhouse 
infirmaries, and thus enable Boards of Guardians to 
send cases requiring either sea air or sea bathing to 
workhouses oh the sea coast, and that sec. 14 of 6 & 7 
Vic., c. 92, be amended. 

The Medical Officer of New Ross Workhouse reported 
the remarkable improvement of some children since their 
removal to the sea coast ; at Waterford too, the step 
was attended with such satisfactory results that the 
Guardians have frequently repeated it. 

In August, 1867, I said I sincerely wished 
there were facilities for such treatment in the inland 
unions, for there are few workhouses in which there 
are not cases where sea air and sea bathing alone can 
restore health and strength. 

Such a mode of treatment is commonly prescribed for 
certain classes of diseases. I would submit that until 
cases of this description can be so treated from work- 
house infirmaries it cannot be said that everything has 
been done to save life, and if the existing law is 
defective, as I apprehend it is, in this respect, it might 
be possible upon a representation of facts to have the 
Guardians powers under the 7tli Sect., 25 and 26 Vic., 
c. 83, extended so as to enable them to send to any 
hospital or infirmary, whether an union infirmary or 
otherwise, any inmate of a workhouse whose case might 
require sea air of sea bathing. 

I said that judging by many years experience I 
should not apprehend either abuse or any unwillingness 
on the part of a large majority of Boards of Guardians 
to do what was right. 

Cases of hardship have come under my notice in 
consequence of the limit of age as fixed by the 6 & 7 
Vie., c. 92, as regards deaf and dumb and blind, and I 
think the foregoing observation applies equally to 
these classes. 

I think too, that by having pay- wards in those union 
hospitals, which are remote from county infirmaries, 
many sick persons who will net avail themselves of the 
existing arrangements would do so with incalculable 
benefit to themselves and to others, and without any 
additional expense to the ratepayers. A want which 
is generally felt might thus be supplied, without 
destroying or lessening the feeling of independence 
which ought to prevail. 

6. That power should be given to Boards of Guardians 
to amalgamate Workhouses with a view of preventing 
the over-crowding of any particular class, and the more 
perfect relief of particular classes of inmates, keeping 
in view the check of pauperism, “how best to relieve 
want, and how to promote thrift ; stringent and stem 
measures are required on one side, kindness, gentleness, 
and mercy on the other.” The greater the discretion 
left to Boards of Guardians the better, so far as indoor 
relief, but not so as regards outdoor ; there is but little 
danger of fictitious pauperism in the one, every possible 
danger in the other ; out-door relief is far more injurious 
in its consequences than indoor , it often tends to want 
of forethought, thriftless nabus, self indulgence, idleness, 
and drink. Every county will have as many paupers 
in it as it iS willing to support. If “ out-door relief 
be sown over a union a crop of pauperism must be 
expected whereas the most comfortable hospital 
arrangements will rarely induce people to qualify for 
admission to them. 

“ No one will get his leg broken or bring a fever 
upon himself for the sake of being kindly nursed or 



skilfully doctored.” The real difficulty is to get them 
in, not to keep them out. 

In one of the best unions in my district out-door 
relief is unknown and unexpected, hence the workhouse 
is more promptly and more timely availed of. There is 
no union in which the poor are better cared, or in which 
T feel less apprehensive of any case of unrelieved suffer- 
ing. The unions in which out-door relief is waited for 
are the dangerous unions in this respect. If anything, 
there should be a premium on thrift rather than on 
improvidence. In many cases, now, a thrifty person 
gets no assistance where an improvident person does, 
and rates go “ partly in aid of destitution, or to supple- 
ment poor wages,” except in cases of sickness or 
accident, aged and infirm, or widows with two or more 
children, all relief should be given .as far as possible in 
workhouses. With certain classes the more closely the 
principles of a Poor Law are adhered to the less mis- 
chief will be done in the way of undermining indepen- 
dence, and even in the cases of those to whom the 
Irish Poor Law authorises out-door relief, the 
Guardians might reasonably require before granting it 
that they should be of “ good character, able to satisfy 
them that their destitution was not caused by impro- 
vidence or intemperance, and that while independent 
they had done all in their power to make provision 
against times of sickness or want of employment, and 
there should be visible means of a suitable dwelling 
and of available nursetending, and I should be glad to 
see such relief given by way of loan, as in the case of 
indoor relief, they would probably check the present 
tendency to seek relief for aged parents by classes who 
in former times took a pride in supporting them. 

Husbands and wives in workhouses, when either is 
infirm, sick, or disabled by any injury, or above the 
age of 60 years, might be permitted to live together as 
in England. 

Guardians should be permitted to pay at their dis- 
cretion for the outfit and expenses of children going to 
any suitable employment, such as the army, navy, 
domestic service, <tc. 

As to disputes or misunderstandings between Boards 
of Guardians respecting the details of expenditure for 
any of the purposes suggested they may be provided 
for by legislation or by regulations. A union clearing- 
house would not probably encounter any greater dif- 
ficulties than a railway clearing house, and the admin 
istration of a common fund for the relief of certain, 
classes of indoor poor would, I believe, result in 
efficiency and consequently in economy. 

W. J. Hamilton. 

3rd August, 1877. 



Report from Mr. R. Hamilton to the 
Commissioners. 

Unions in Co. Donegal, viz. : — 

Ballyshannon, Donegal, Dunfanaghy, Glentics, Inisli- 
owen, Letterkenny, Milford, Stranorlar. 

1, 2. Yes. 

3. A school is attached to each of the above work- 
houses. 

4. In Glenties and Dunfanaghy the distance is about 
twenty miles. In the other unions of the County of 
Donegal about twelve miles. 

5. I don’t think so. 

6. No. 

Strabane. 

1. There is not suitable accommodation for idiots, 
but in other respects the accommodation is sufficient. 

2, 3. Yes. 

4. About ten miles. 

5, 6. No. 

The accommodation for the sick poor is only sufficient 
for the Strabane Union. There is no spare room for 
the sick poor of an adjoining union. 
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Londonderry and Liuavady. Ap resinx 

1,2,3. Yes. Poor r:ei! 

4. About twelve miles 

5, 6. No. 

I am not aware of the views of guardians on the 
subject of amalgamation, but I don’t consider it practic- 
able in the county Derry Unions. 

August 11, 1877. It. Hamilton. 



Report from Dr. Brodie to the Commissioners. 



Enniskillen. 

1. There is a want of suitable accommodation for 
the idiot class, but the guardians are about to fit up a 
place for them. 

2, 3. Yes. 

4. I think it must be twenty miles. 

5. No. 

6. I think that some of the district divisions in the 
County Cavan might be taken off Enniskillen, and 
added to Bawnboy Union. 

Omagh. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. About fourteen miles. 

5, 6. No. ^ 

Monaghan. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. About ten miles. 

5, 6. No. 

Irvinestown. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. About ten miles. 

5, 6. No. 

Lisnaskea. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. About eleven miles. 

5. I don’t think so. 

6. No. 

Clones. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. I am not quite sure as I have no map of the 
union, but I suppose about ten miles. 

5. I don’t think so, but I believe the guardians think 
it could be arranged. Monaghan and Lisnaskea are 
the adjoining unions. 

6. No. 

Castlederg. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. About nine miles. 

5. I don’t think so. 

6. No. 

Clogher. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. About ten miles. 

5. I don’t think so, but the guardians are of a 
different opinion. Monagham is the only adjacent 
union where spare accommodation could be provided 
for the sick poor of Clogher Union. 

6. No. 

Gortin. 

1, 2. Yes. 

3. No ; the children are sent to Omagh Workhouse 
under School District Order. 

4. About twelve miles. 

5. If there was room in the adjoining workhouses of 
Strabane and Omagh for the sick poor, the inmates 
mifflit be sent to these workhouses, but there is not 
any spare room in the above-mentioned workhouses for 
sick inmates. 

6. No. 

Coleraine. 

1, 2, 3. Yes. 

4. About twelve miles. 

5. No. 

6. I cannot. 

The accommodation for the sick in Coleraine Work- 
house is only suificient for the union. The subject of 
amalgamation of unions has been discussed by the 
Board, and I am under the impression the guardians 
are in favour of it, but I don’t consider it can b8 
carried out, except by making additions or alterations 
in the buildings of the receiving unions. 



Galway, September, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — In submitting the accompanying re 
plies to the queries addressed to me by the Local 
Government Board on the subject of union amalga- 
mation, I may be permitted to observe that so many 
and conflicting opinions will be offered, that it will be 
rather difficult to fix upon a course that would answer 
the peculiar circumstances of every union ; some seek- 
ing for amalgamation, while others may be opposed to 
any alteration in existing boundaries, or system of ex- 
ternal or internal arrangements being satisfied to “ let 
well enough ’’ alone. 

The principal objects to be obtained are, if practi- 
cable, a retrenchment of the expenses at present 
necessary for keeping up certain establishments, while 
the numbers relieved therein have dwindled down to 
a mere fraction compared with former years, and the 
anomaly of the same staff of officials, or nearly so, 
being required to superintend the workhouses now-a- 
daysas in the years 1847, 1848, and 1849. 

One of the oft-suggested changes is, that the several 
unions throughout Ireland should revert back to the 
original boundaries as fixed upon in the first intro- 
duction of the Poor Laws in 1839 ; and convert the 
new workhouses into some other more beneficial and 
advantageous concerns than at present. This subject 
agitated the several, boards of guardians in no small 
degree in the year 1857 : and the answer then received 
by the deputation of the boards from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, namely, “that the interests of the poor would 
be the first matter to be attended to,” applies as well 
at the present day. 

Any change or alteration that would impose ad- 
ditional hardship or inconvenience upon the sick poor, 
the infirm, or the helpless poor ought, and I am con- 
vinced will meet with the strongest opposition upon 
the part of those who administer the law. 

The substitution of a more extended system of out- 
door relief for the existing indoor relief would not be 
an improvement in the Poor Laws, but would, in my 
opinion, prove in the end a regular abuse of the original 
intention and spirit of the law of relief. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to add that in 
making any alteration of the present boundaries of 
unions, it would be well to keep in mind the desira- 
bility of making the divisions conterminous with the 
counties, and to avoid, as far as practicable, having any 
electoral division situate in more than one barony. 
This would be found advantageous in relation to the 
future arrangement of the fiscal business of counties. 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

T. Brodie, L. G. Inspector. 



Galway. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate for the general 
wants of the union. The total available accommo- 
dation is 860 ; present number of inmates 394 ; in 
receipt of outdoor relief 51. 

2. There is a fever hospital attached to the work- 
house, located on an efflux of Lough Corrib, a short 
distance from the workhouse ; it consists of two stories 
with two chief wards in each. The building is capable 
of accommodating forty-four patients. 

3. There are schools attached, one for male and the 
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Appendix a. other for female children, in which the children are in- 
* PoorRclicf structed by a male and female teacher ; the course of 
instruction is satisfactory. 

4. The distance by road of the workhouse from the 
centre of the most remote electoral division of the 
union is eighteen statute miles. 

5. To transfer the paupers to any of the adjacent 
union workhouses would almost amount to a practical 
denial of relief. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of the union that could be advantageously 
made, having due regax-d to the proper administration 
of the Poor Law, as well as to the necessities of the sick 
popr. 

Ballinasloe. 

1. The Ballinasloe workhouse is quite adequate for 
the general wants of the union. The total accommo- 
dation is 1,359 ; present number of inmates, 243 ; 
number of persons receiving outdoor relief, 3. 

2. There is sufficient accommodation for the sick 
poor. A fever hospital is attached, audon the workhouse 
grounds, capable of accommodating ninety-eight per- 
sons. 

3. There are schools attached, one for male and the 
other for female children, in which the children between 
the ages of two and fifteen are instructed by a male and 
female teacher ; the course of instruction is on the 
whole satisfactory. 

4. The distance by road of the workhouse from the 
centre of the most remote electoral division is sixteen 
statute miles. 

5. Tt would not be practicable, much less expedient, 
to provide for the reception of the indoor poor of the 
union in the workhouse of any adjacent union. 

C. I cannot suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of the union that can be advantageously 
made, having regard to the proper administration of 
the Poor Law, as well as to the necessities of the sick 
poor. 

Loughrea. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate for the general 
wants of the union. The total accommodation is 818 ; 
present number of inmates, 104 ; number of persons 
in receipt of outdoor relief, 33. 

2. Sufficient accommodation is provided for the sick 
poor. Wards are attached in which infectious diseases 
are treated. No cases of fever under treatment at 
present. 

3. A school has been at all times connected with the 
workhouse, in which the children between the ages of 
two and fifteen are instructed, at present by a school- 
mistress; the course of instruction is. satisfactory, but 
the children are of too tender years to derive that 
benefit which might otherwise result. 

4. The workhouse is distant from the centre of the 
most remote electoral division (Colmanstown), fourteen 
Irish miles. 

5. It would be practicable to provide for the reception 
of the inmates in another union workhouse, but not 
desirable, — not many benefits could result from such a 
course, and the project would, I am convinced, meet 
strenuous opposition from the guardians, ratepayers, 
and the poor people. 

6. I could not suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of the union that can be advantageously 
made, having due regard to the proper administration 
of the Poor Law, as well as to the necessities of the 
sick poor. 

Gort. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate to the general 
wants of the union. The total accommodation is 780 ; 
present number of inmates, 176 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 27. 

2. The accommodation for the sick is amply sufficient. 
There is a fever hospital on the premises, detached from 
the main building, with accommodation for fifty-one 
patients. 



3. There are two .school-rooms attached to the work- 
house, but at present tile education of all the children 
(male and female) is conducted by one female teacher', 
and this arrangement has been found satisfactory. 

4. The workhouse is distant from the centre of the 
most remote electoral division about fourteen statute 
miles. 

5. I do not think it would bo at all practicable to 
provide for the reception of the inmates in any of the 
adjacent unions without great hardship to the sick poor. 
The nearest is twelve miles distant from the Gort 
workhouse. 

6. I could not suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of the union that can be advantageously 
made, having due regard to the proper administration 
of the Poor Law, as well as to the necessities of the 
sick poor. 

PORTUMNA. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate for the general 
wants of the union. The total accommodation is 576 ; 
present number of inmates, 124 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 27. 

2. Sufficient accommodation is provided for the sick 
poor ; wards are attached in which infectious diseases 
are treated. 

3. There is a school attached in which the children, 
male and female, are instructed by a female teacher; 
the arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. The distance (by road) of the workhouse from the 
centrel of the mostremote electoral division of the union 
is ten miles. 

5 and 6. It would, no doubt, be practicable to pro- 
vide for the indoor poor of this union in the work- 
houses of the adjacent unions of Ballinasloe and 
Loughrea, but then arises the question of expediency. 
Ballinasloe is distant fifteen Irish miles from Portumna, 
and Loughrea nearly an equal distance. The Portumna 
Guardians, with their Chairman, the Earl of West- 
meath, are anxious to have their union dissolved and 
amalgamated with Ballinasloe and Loughrea ; the pro- 
posal will not be favourably entertained by the Loughrea 
Board. I must leave to the Commissioners to judge of 
the expediency, or otherwise, of the proposed amalga 
mation. 

Tuam. 

1 . The workhouse is quite adequate for the wants 
of the union. The total accommodation is 742 ; present 
number of inmates, 222 ; in receipt of outdoor relief, 
351. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick poor is 
sufficient : a fever hospital is attached to the workhouse 
grounds, capable of accommodating forty-eight persons. 

3. There is a school attached ; the educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. The distance (by road) to the centre of the most 
remote electoral division of the union is about fourteen 
Irish miles. 

5. It would not be practicable, much less expedient, 
to provide for the reception of the indoor poor of the 
union in the workhouse of any adjacent union. Gal- 
way is distant sixteen Irish miles from Tuam. 

6. I could not suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundary of the union that can be advantageously 
made, having due regard to the proper administration 
of the Poor Law, as well as to the necessities of the 
sick poor. 

Mount Bellew. 

1. The workhouse is adequate to the wants of the 
union ; its total accommodation is 556. Average daily 
number of inmates relieved during the past year was 
100 ; in receipt of outdoor relief, sixteen. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick is 
sufficient ; the present number on medical officers' 
books is thirty-eight, of whom thirty-two are aged and 
infirm persons. There are infectious wards capable of 
accommodating twenty-two persons, these wards are at 
present unoccupied. 
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3. There is a school attached ; present number (boys’ 
‘■'iris’, and infants’) attending is seventeen. 

° 4. The distance (by road) of the -workhouse from 
the centre of the most remote electoral division of the 
union is about seven Irish miles. 

5. No doubt it would be practicable to provide for 
the reception of the indoor poor of this union in the 
workhouses of the adjacent unions. Glennamaddy is 
the nearest, being about nine Irish miles (by road) from 
Mount Bellew Workhouse. Ballinasloe is distant 
about twelve Irish miles from Mount Bellew Work- 
house. The Chairman of the Mount Bellew Union, Lord 
Clonbrock, who takes a deep interest in its well work- 
j u ., i,s strongly opposed to amalgamation with Ballin- 
asloe or Glennamaddy. 

G. Same answer as to query 5. 

Glennamaddy. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate for the general 
wants of the union. The total accommodation is 592 ; 
present number of inmates, 117 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 82. 

2. There is sufficient accommodation provided for 
the sick poor ; wards are attached in which infectious 
diseases are treated. 

3. There is a school attached in which the children 
(male and female) are instructed by a female teacher : 
the arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. The distance (by road) of the workhouse from the 
centre of the most remote electoral division of the union 
is ten miles. 

5. It would, no doubt, be practicable to provide for 
the reception of the indoor poor of this union in the 
workhouses of some of the adjacent unions, but then 
arises the question of expediency. The guardians at. 
tlieir meeting, on Tuesday last, declared in favour of 
amalgamation with the Uniousof Tuam, Mount Bellew, 
Castlerea, and lloscommon. The first named is distant 
twelve Irish miles from Glennamaddy ; the second, 
twelve ; the third, twelve ; and the fourth an equal 
distance. I must leave to the Commissioners to judge 
of the expediency of the proposed amalgamation. 

G. The townland of Cloonadarragh, forming portion 
of this union, but situate in the county of Roscom- 
mon. has been transferred to Castlerea Union. 

OUGHTEKAKD. 

1. The workhouse accommodation is quite adequate 
for the requirements of the union. The total accom- 
modation is 848 ; present number of inmates, 84 ; in 
receipt of outdoor relief, 0. 

2. There are infectious wards capable of accommo- 
dating twenty-two persons, but the medical officer does ; 
not consider them suitable for the purpose, and treats 
fever cases in wards of the infirmary building. 

3. There is a school attached — the education of the 
children (male and female) is conducted by a female 
teacher ; this arrangement has been found satisfactory. 

4. The distance (by road) of the workhouse from 
the centre of the most remote electoral division of the 
union is, at least, twenty miles. 

5 and 6. It would, no doubt, be an advantage to the 
sick poor residing in that portion of the barony of 
Ross situate in the Ougliterard Union, if the electoral 
divisions comprising that barony were transferred to 
the Ballinrobe Union. The Cong and Clonbur elec- 
toral divisions of the Ougliterard Union are situate 
within six or seven miles of the Ballinrobe workhouse, 
whilst the workhouse of Ougliterard is sixteen 
miles distant from the centre of these divisions. 
But it must be borne in mind that the total 
valuation of the Ougliterard Union is only 
£15,044; under any circumstance, the townland 
of Ballykine Lower, the only townland in the 
county of Mayo and barony of Kilmain belonging 
to the Ougliterard Union, should be added to the 
barony of Ross, it’ being already in the electoral 



division of Clonbur, in said barony of Ross, in Ballin- Appendix a. 
robe Union. The valuation of Ballykine Lower is Poor Relief 
£121 5s. 

Clifden. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate for the general 
wants of the union. The total accommodation is 822 ; 
present number of inmates, 120 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 47. 

2. There is a detached fever hospital on the work- 
house grounds, capable of accommodating thirty-two. 

3; There is a school attached — the education of the 
children (male and female) is conducted by a female 
teacher ; this arrangement has been found satisfactory. 

4. The distance (by road) of the workhouse from the 
centre of the most remote electoral division of the 
union is eighteen or twenty miles. 

5. I do not think it would be at all practicable to 
provide for the reception of the indoor poor of this 
union in any of the adjacent workhouses, without 
great hardship to the sick poor, the nearest (Oughter- 
ard) is distant twenty-five Irish miles from Clifden. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries. It would be an advantage to the poor 
people residing in the Island of Inishboffin, if a small 
hospital could be procured for the treatment of fever 
cases occurring on the island, which is a considerable 
distance from the mainland, and inaccessible in bad 
weather. 

Roscommon. 

1 . The workhouse is quite adequate for the general 
wants of the union. The total accommodation is 849 ; 
present number of inmates, 271 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 237. 

2. There is a detached fever hospital on the work- 
house ground, capable of accommodating fifty-eight. 

3. There are schools attached, one for male and the 
other for female children ; the course of instruction is 
satisfactory. . 

4. The workhouse is distant eight miles from the 
centre of the most remote electoral division of union. 

5. It would not be expedient to transfer the paupers 
to any of the adjacent union workhouses. 

G. I cannot suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of the union that could be advantageously 
made, having due regard to the proper administration 
of the Poor Laws, as well as to the necessities of the 
sick poor. The union is sufficiently extensive for the 
purposes for which it is intended. 

Strokestown. 

1. The workhouse is adequate to the general wants 
of the union. The total accommodation is 636 ; pre- 
sent number of workhouse inmates, 157 ; number in 
receipt of outdoor relief, 342. 

2. The accommodation for the sick is sufficient; 
there is a detached fever hospital on the workhouse 
grounds, capable of accommodating forty-four patients. 

3. A school has been at all times connected with 
the workhouse in which the children between the 
ages of five and fifteen are instructed ; the arrange- 
ments are inexpensive and satisfactory. 

4. There is no line of railway passing through the- 
rmion. The distance (by road) to the centre of the 
most remote electoral division is about nine statute 
miles. 

5. It would not be practicable, muen less expedient, 
to provide for the reception of the indoor poor of the 
union in the workhouse of any adjacent union ; Ros- 
common, which is the nearest workhouse, is thirteen 
statute miles, Castlerea and Boyle eighteen each, 
Carrick-on-Shannon fourteen, and Longford seventeen 
from Strokestown. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alteration in the ex- 
isting boundaries of the union that can be advan- 
tageously made, having due regard to the proper 
administration of the Poor Laws, as well as to the 
necessities of the sick poor. 
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Poor Relief. }. The workhouse is quite adequate for tlie general 
wants of the union. The total accommodation is 868 ; 
present number of inmates, 179 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 0. 

2. Sufficient accommodation is provided for the sick 
poor. There is a detached fever hospital on the work- 
house grounds, capable of accommodating forty. 

3. There are schools attached, one for male and the 
other for female children, in which the children are in- 
structed by a male and female teacher ; the course of 
instruction is satisfactory. 

4. The workhouse is distant fourteen miles from the 
centre of the most remote electoral division of the 
union. 

5. It would not be expedient to transfer the indoor 
paupers to any of the adjacent union workhouses. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of the union that could be advantageously 
made, having due regard to the proper administration 
of the Poor Laws, as well as to the necessities of the 
sick pool - . 

Ballinrobe. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate for the wants 
of the union ; the total accommodation is 647 ; pre- 
sent number of inmates, 202 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 60. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick is suffi- 
cient, there is a fever hospital attached to the work- 
house containing accommodation for forty-four persons. 

3. There is a school attached. Educational arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. 

4. The distance by road of the workhouse from 
the centre of the most remote electoral division, Owen- 
brin, is twenty-six miles. 

5. It would not be practicable, much less expedient 
having regard to the requirements of the sick poor. 

6. The Ballinrobe Union is sufficiently extensive 
for the purposes for which it is intended. It would no 
doubt be an advantage to the sick poor resident in that 
portion of the barony of Ross situate 'in the Ough- 
terard Union, if the electoral divisions comprising 
that barony were transferred to Ballinrobe Union ; 
the Cong and Cloonbur electoral divisions of Ough- 
terard Union are situate within six miles of the Ballin- 
robe Workhouse, whilst the workhouse of Oughterard 
is over sixteen miles distant from the centre of those 
divisions ; but it must be borne in mind that the total 
valuation of the Oughterard .Union is only £15,044. 



Atiilone. 

1. The workhouse is quite adequate for the general 
wants of the union ; the total accommodation is 876 ; 
present number of inmates, 230 ; in receipt of outdoor 
relief, 123. 

2. Sufficient accommodation is provided for the sick 
poor. There is a detached fever hospital on the 
workhouse grounds ; accommodation, sixty-six. 

3. Male and female schools ; arrangements satis- 
factory. 

4. The workhouse is distant from the centre of the 
most remote electoral division of the union fourteen 
miles at the Roscommon side, and seven miles (it 
the Westmeath side. 

5. It would not be practicable, much less expedient, 
to provide for the reception of the indoor poor of this 
union in the workhouse of any adjacent union. 

6. The Athlone Union is sufficiently extensive for 
the purposes for which it is intended, and I could not 
su gg es ^ any alteration of the existing boundaries 
that can be advantageously made, having due regard 
to the proper administration of the Poor Laws, as well 
as to the necessities of the sick poor. 

T. Brodie. 



Report from Dr. Roughanto the Commis- 
sioners. 

Larne, Co. Antrim. 

1. Yes. 

2. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

3. Educational ai - rangements satisfactory. School 
attached. 

4. Nineteen miles. 

5. It might ; but I question much whether it would 
be expedient to do so. I think the inconvenience that 
would result from so doing would not be compensated 
by the small saving that might take place. 

6. If concentration of any of the unions in Antrim 
must take place this is the only union whose bound- 
aries could at all be altered, by attaching the electoral 
divisions of Ardclinis, Glencloy, Glenarm, Carncastle, 
Kilwaugliter, Larne, to Ballymena Union, and the re- 
maining southern division to Antrim. 

Ballycastle. 

1. Yes. 

2. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

3. Educational arrangements satisfactory. Schools 
attached. 

4. Eighteen miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am not in a position to suggest any alterations 
in the existing boundaries of the union. 

Ballymoney. 

1. Yes. 

2. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

3. Educational arrangements satisfactory. Schools 
are attached. 

4. Twelve miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alteration in the 
existing boundaries of the union that would be ad- 
vantageous as far as the administration of the Poor 
Laws is concerned. 

Belfast. 

1. Yes, quite adequate. 

2. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

3. Educational ai - rangements satisfactory. Schools 
attached. 

4. Seven miles. 

5. No. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the existing 
boundaries of Belfast Union. 

Ballymena. 

1. Yes. 

2. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

3. Educational arrangements satisfactory. Schools 
attached. 

4. Ten miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am not in a position to suggest any alteration 
in the boundary of the present union. 

Antrim. 

1. Yes, quite adequate. 

2. Yes, quite sufficient, and infectious wards are 
attached. 

3. Yes, the educational arrangements are quite satis- 
factory. Schools attached. 

4. Ten miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am not in a position to suggest any alteration 
in the existing boundaries of the union. 

Drogheda. 

1. Yes. 

2. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

3. Arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Eight miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alteration in the 
existing boundaries of the union. 
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Ardee. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Eleven miles. 

5. I tliink not. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alterations in the 
existing boundaries of this union. 

Dundalk. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Sixteen miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I cannot suggest any alterations in the existing 
boundaries of this union. 

Magherafelt. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes- (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Fourteen miles. 

5. I think not. 

G. I am unable to offer any suggestion as to altera- 
tions being practicable in the existing boundaries oi 
this union. 

Dungannon. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Ten miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. If concentration of unions in some instances is 
determined on, this union might be amalgamated with 
Cookstown, keeping Dungannon as central workhouse, 
and attaching a few outlying divisions to Cloglier 
Union. 

Cookstown. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. Eleven miles. 

5. If amalgamation of unions is decided on, I think 
this union might be amalgamated with Dungannon, 
adding a few electoral divisions to the Gortin Union. 

6. Answer to Query 5 includes this. 

Armagh. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Twelve miles. 

5. Certainly not. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alterations in the 
existing boundary of this large union. 

Lurgan. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2). 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Fourteen miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alteration in the ex- 
isting boundaries of this union. 

Newtown ards. 

1- Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Thirteen miles. 

5. I think not. 

I am unable to suggest any alterations in the 
existing boundary of this union. 



Lisburn. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes, (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Ten miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alterations in the 
existing boundaries of this union. 

Downpatrick. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactoiy. 

4. Fourteen miles. 
i>. I think not. 

G. I am unable to suggest any alterations in the 
existing boundary of this union. 

Kilkeel. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Sixteen miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am unable to suggest any alterations in the 
existing boundaries of this union. 

Banbridge. 

1. Yes. 

Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Seventeen miles. 

5. I think not. 

G. I am not able to suggest any alterations in the 
existing boundaries of this union. 

Newry. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes (1.) Yes (2.) 

3. Yes. Educational arrangements satisfactory. 

4. Eighteen miles. 

5. I think not. 

6. I am not able to suggest any alteration in the 
existing boundaries of this union. 

George F. Roughax. 

August 14, 1877. 



Report from Dr. Burke, to the Commissioners. 

Bailieboro’, 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient.. There are infectious wards at- 
tached. 

3. There is a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactoiy. 

4. About six miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Ballymahon. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About eight miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

G. I have none to suggest. 

Carrickmacross. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is- a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

R 
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4. About nine miles. 

5. It would not, so fax - as I can judge. 

6. I Lave none to suggest. 

Castleblayney. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About eight miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Cavan. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About twelve miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. T have none to suggest. 

Cootehill. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About nine miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Delvin. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About ten miles. 

5. I think it would be practicable to do so in the 
workhouses of the adjoining Unions of Granard, Old- 
castle, Kells, and Trim by the amalgamation of certain 
electoral divisions taken from each of which Unions 
I have learned the Union of Delvin was formed. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Dunshaughlin. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About eight miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. • 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Edenderry. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About ten miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Granard. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About twelve miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. , 

6. I have none to suggest. 



Kells. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About twelve miles. 

5. It would not, so. far 1 as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Longford. r 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
aiTangements are satisfactory. 

4. About twelve miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Mountmellick. 

1. It is adequate. . 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About fifteen miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Mullingar. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About twelve miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Navan... 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About nine miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Oldcastle. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
aiTangements are satisfactory. 

4. About seven miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Trim. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient. There are infectious wards 
attached. . 

3. There is a school attached. The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About nine miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

Tullamore. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It . is • sufficient. There are 
attached. 



A,/ - > 

u.' ' 

infectious wards 
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3. There is a school attached. ' The Educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About eleven miles. 

5. It would not, so far as I can judge. 

6. I have none to suggest. 

T. H. Burke, l.g.i. 

13th August, 1877. 



of the Union is about twenty statute miles distant 
from the workhouse by road. 

5. Boyle and Mohill workhouses are about nine and 
eleven statute miles distant, respectively; but I do 
not think any change desirable. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the Union 
boundaries. 



ArPENnix A. 
Poor Relief. 



Manoriiamtlton. 



Report from Mr. W. Armstrong, to the Com- 
missioners. 

Chaffpool, Ballymote, 

Gentlemen,. 8th August, 1877. 

The Local Government Board having forwarded 
to me certain queries with regard to the several Unions 
in my district, and directed me to forward to you the 
answers thereto, I have the honour to transmit for 
your information a list of the several queries, together 
with my replies thereto. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, : 
'Your obedient servant, 

W. Armstrong, Inspector. 

The Commissioners of Enquiry into 
Poor Law Unions, &c., 

Four Courts. 

Ballyshannon. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is good. There is 
a separate Fever Hospital. 

3. The school appears well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is about twenty statute miles distant from, the work- 
house by road. 

5. I do not think any of the adjoining workhouses 
would be available for the reception of the in-door 
poor ; but I think Mr. R. Hamilton should be con- 
sulted on this point. 

6. I can offer no suggestions as to altering the 
boundaries of the Union. 

Bawnboy. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is sufficient. There 

are separate male and female fever wards; 

3. The school appears well conducted. 

4. The workhouse is about twenty miles distant by 
road from the centre of the most remote electoral 
division. 

5. I do not think any adjoining workhouses would 

be available. . 

6. I can suggest no alterations in the boundaries of 
the Union. 

Boyle. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is very good. A 
separate Fever Hospital. 

3. The schools, male and female, are well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is about eighteen or nineteen statute miles distant 
from the workhouse by road. 

5; I do not consider any adjoining workhouse 
available. . 

6. I can suggest no alteration of the boundaries ot 
the Union. 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2; The Hospital accommodation is very good. There 
is . a separate F ever Hospital . 

3. The schools (male and female) are, I believe, well 
conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 



1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is good. ■ There is 
a separate Fever Hospital. 

3. The school is well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is about seventeen statute miles distant from the work- 
house by road. 

. 5. I do not consider any adjoining workhouse avail- 
able. 

6. I can suggest no alteration of the boundaries of 
the Union. 

Mohill. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is good. There is 
a separate Fever Hospital. 

3. The schools (male and female) are, I believe, well 

conducted. ... 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is about sixteen statute miles from the workhouse by 
road. 

5. I do not consider any of the adjoining, work- 
houses available. 

G. I can suggest no alteration in the boundaries of 
the Union. 

Killala. 

1. There is sufficient accommodation for the inmates, 
but the house is very old, being formerly the Bishop’s 
palace. 

2. There is fair Hospital accommodation, but no 
separate Fever wards. 

3. School fairly conducted. 

4. The most remote electoral division is about 
twenty statute miles distant from the workhouse. 

5. I think all the in-door poor of the Union might 
be accommodated in Ballina workhouse, about seven 
statute miles distant. 

6. The only suggestion I can offer is. to amalgamate 
the Union with Ballina. 

Belmullet. 

1. The workhouse is sufficient. 

2. The Hospital is sufficient, but there are no 
separate Fever wards. 

3. The school, appears fairly conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
of the Union is, I am informed, about twenty-three 
statute miles distant from the workhouse. 

5. I do not consider any adjoining workhouses 
available. 

6. I can offer no suggestion as to the boundaries of 
the Union. 



SwiNEFORD. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation good. A separate 
Fever Hopital. 

3. The school appears well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division, 
« Doocastle,” is about fourteen or fifteen miles distant 
from the workhouse. 

5; It might be practicable to provide, for the in-door 
poor in- Tobercurry, Claremorris, Castlebar and Bal T 
lina Unions, but I do not think it would be desirable, 

6. I can suggest no alteration of the boundaries of 
the Union. > 
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Newport. 

1. The workhouse accommodation is quite sufficient, 
but very inconveniently situated, being at the ex- 
tremity of the Union, being about eight miles from 
Westport, and eleven or twelve from Castlebar. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is good. There are 
two separate fever wards. 

3. The school appears well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
of the Union is about thirty-two statute miles distant 
from the workhouse. 

5. The inmates might possibly be accommodated in 
Westport, Castlebar and Belmullet workhouses ; but 
there are great difficulties in the way, owing to dis- 
tances, inlets of the sea, and mountains. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration of the boundaries 
of the Union. 

Ballina. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. Part at 
present is occupied by military. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is sufficient, and 
there is a separate Fever Hospital. 

3. There are male and female schools, which I be- 
lieve are well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is, I should say, about twenty miles distant from the 
workhouse by road. 

5. I do not consider the houses of any adjoining 
Unions available. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the boundaries 
of the Union. 

Claremorris. 

1. Workhouse quite sufficient. 

2. Hospital accommodation good. Separate Fever 
Hospital. 

3. School well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is about twelve miles by road from the workhouse. 
There is, however, rail to Ballyhaunis, which is quite 
close. 

5. It might be practicable to provide for the in-door 
poor in Castlebar and Swineford workhouses; also, 
possibly, in Ballinrobe and adjoining Unions in the 
counties of Galway and Roscommon, which are not in 
my district, but I do not think any change desirable. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the boundaries 
of the Union. 

Castlebar. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. A large 
number of sheds have been unoccupied for years. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is very good. There 
is a separate Fever Hospital. 

3. The school appears well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is, I should say, about twelve miles distant from the 
workhouse by road. 

5. I do not think it would be advisable to provide 
for the in-door poor in other workhouses. 

G. I cannot suggest any alteration in the boundaries 
of the Union. 

Dromore West. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is good. Part- is 
Vacant, and set apart for Fever patients. 

3. The school is fairly conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is about thirteen miles distant from the workhouse. 

5. It might be possible to provide for the reception 
of the inmates in Sligo and Ballina workhouses. The 
mountains would be an objection to any being accom- 
modated in Tobercurry ; but I do not consider any 
change desirable. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the boundaries 
of the Union. 



Sligo. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. The Hospital accommodation good. No separate 
wards for infectious diseases, but some wards could be 
used if required. Fever patients are sent to the County 
Fever Hospital, which is quite close. 

3. There are male and female schools, which I be- 
lieve are well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is about sixteen or seventeen miles distant from the 
workhouse by road. 

5. I do not consider the houses of any adjoining 
Unions available. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration in the boundaries 
of the Union. 

Tobercurry. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient. 

2. Hospital accommodation good. Separate Fever 
wards, but rather small. 

3. There is one school, which is well managed. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
is, I should think, about fifteen miles from the work- 
house. 

5. I hardly think so. 

G. I cannot suggest any alterations. 

Westport. 

1. The workhouse is quite sufficient for the Union. 

2. The Hospital accommodation is good, and there 
is a separate Fever Hospital. 

3. There are male and female schools, which I 
believe are well conducted. 

4. The centre of the most remote electoral division 
from the workhouse is about twenty miles by road. 

5. I do not think the workhouses of any adjoining 
Unions available. 

6. I cannot suggest any alteration of boundaries. 

W. Armstrong. 

6th August, 1877. 



Report from Dr. MacCabe, to the Commissioners. 

Blackrock, Cork, 

2nd August. 1877 
Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt, through the Local Government for Ireland, 
of a list of Queries referring to Union Workhouses ; 
and I beg leave to forward herewith the answers of re- 
ferring to the fourteen Union Workhouses in my 
District. 

I have the honour to be Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

' Frederick MacCabe, l.k., q.c.f. 
Local Government Inspector, Cork District. 

To the Commissioners for inquiring 
into Poor Law. 

Bandon. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Sufficent. There is a detached Hospital for in- 
fectious diseases. 

3. Yes. 

4. North, eight miles, road. South, five miles, road. 
East, four miles, road. West, eight miles, road. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 

Clonakilty. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes. 

4 North, four and half miles, road. South, four 
and half miles, road. East, seven and half miles, road. 
West, seven miles, road. ■ 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 
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Cork. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. And in addition excellent detached 
Hospitals for fever, small-pox, &c. 

3. Excellent schools for Boys and Girls. Yes. 

4. North, eleven miles, road. South, seven miles, 
road. East, nine miles, rail or steamer. West, nine 
miles, road. 

5. 6. No. 

Dunmanway. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes. Fairly satisfactory. 

4. North, nine miles, road. South, three and half 
miles, road. East, nine miles, two miles, road, seven 
miles rail. West, nine miles, road. 

5 . In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 

Fermoy’. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes. Quite satisfactory. 

4. North, seven and half miles, road. South, seven 
and half miles, road. East, nine miles, road. West, 
nine miles, rail. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. I think that two Townlands situated respectively 
in Castlericliard and Tallow Electoral Divisions of 
Lismore Union (County of Waterford), ought to be 
added to Curraglass Electoral Division in this Union 
(County of Cork), so as to render the Union and 
County boundaries conterminous. 

Kinsale. 

1. Adequate. 

2, 3. Yes. 

4. North, seven miles, road. South, six miles, road. 
East, ten miles, road. West, six miles, road. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 

Macroom. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. There is a detached Hospital for the re- 
ception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. 

4. North, ten miles, road. South, six miles, two by 
road, four by rail. East seven and half miles, road. 
West, fourteen miles, road. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

G. I cannot — but I consider the Western extreme 
of this Union, very distant from the workhouse. 

Mallow. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. There is a detached Hospital for the re- 
ception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. 

4. North, about fourteen miles, eight by road, and 
six by rail. South, about six miles, road. North-east, 
about nine miles, three by road, and six by rad. 
North-west, about nine miles, three by road, and six 
by rail. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 

Middleton. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. There is a detached Hospital for the re- 
ception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. 

4. North, seven and half miles, road. South, seven 
and half miles, road. East about six miles, two by 
road, and four by rail. West, about six miles, three 
by road, and three by rail. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 



Mitchelstowx. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. There is a detached Hospital for the re- 
ception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. 

4. North, about eleven miles, road. South, about 
three and half miles, road. East, about four and half 
miles, road. West, about ten mile's, road. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 
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1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. There is a detached Hospital for the re- 
ception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. 

4. North, eight miles, road (Bridge across). North- 
east, twelve miles, road. North-west, fifteen miles, 
road. South, eight miles, road. East, fourteen miles, 
road (by Bridge, sick van, &c.), and ten miles, road 
(by ferry, on foot). West, nine miles, rail. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. ‘ 



Kilmallock. 



1. Adequate. 

2. Yes, with one exception ; an additional room is 
required in the lying-in ward. There is a detached 
Hospital for the reception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. 

4. North-east, about seventeen miles, road (or via 
Knocklong eight by road, and nine by rail). South- 
east, about thirteen miles, road. South-west, about 
thirteen miles, five by road, and eight by rail. East, 
about eleven miles, two by road, and nine by rail. 
West, about ten miles, road. 

5. No. 

6. No. 

Dungarvan. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. There is a detached Hospital for the re- 
ception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. Fairly satisfactory. 

4. North, about sixteen miles, road. South, about 
tweive miles, road. East, about seven miles, road. 
West, about thirteen and half miles, road. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. No. 



Lismore. 

1. Adequate. 

2. Yes. There is a detached Hospital for the re- 
ception of infectious cases. 

3. Yes. . 

4. North, about seven miles, road (rail in con- 
struction). South, about nine miles, road. East, 
about ten miles, road. North-west, about twelve 
miles, three by road, and nine by rail. 

5. In my opinion it would not. 

6. The whole of this Union lies in the County of 

Waterford, except one small Townland in the south 
corner of Castlerichard Electoral Division and an- 
other in the North-west corner of Tallow Electoral 
Division. I think those two Townlands ought to be 
added to Curraglass Electoral Division, in Fermoy 
Union and County of Cork, to which they naturally 
belong ; the arrangement would have the advantage 
of rendering the Union and County boundaries conter- 
minate. _ ,, _ 

. MacCabe, 



Local Government Inspector. 



2nd August, 1877. 
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1 Appendix A. Killarney, September 12tli, 1877. 

Poor Relief. Gentlemen, — Adverting to the queries submitted 

to me with reference to the subject of your inquiry 
into Poor Law Unions and Workhouses in Ireland, I 
have now the honor to transmit herewith answers 
to those queries for each of the Poor Law Unions 
comprised in my district. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your very 
obedient servant, 

Samuel Horsley, l.g.i. 

To the Poor Law Union Inquiry 
Commissioners, Ireland. 



Unions in District. 



Pantry. 

Cahirciveen. 

Castletown. 

Dingle. 

Kanturk. 



Kenmare. 

Killarney. 

Listowel. 

Mill-street. 



Newcastle. 

Skull. 

Skibbereen. 

Tralee. 



Bantry. 

1. The Workhouse is adequate to the general wants 
of the Union. 

2. It is. Yes, a fever hospital for the accommoda- 
tion of foi'ty patients. 

3. Yes, a mixed school under a competent school- 
mistress. The educational arrangements are fairly 
satisfactory. 

4. Twenty statute miles (by road) from the centre of 
Sheep’s Head Electoral Division. 

5. I think not ; the bulk of Bantry Union is too 
remote from either of the Workhouses of the two 
adjacent unions of ; Skull and Skibbereen. 

6. No; as it is, the sick poor are in many cases a 
long distance from hospital relief. 

Cahirciveen. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. There are no infectious wards attached to 
the Workhouse ; but there is a fever hospital with 
accommodation for forty-nine patients, at a distance of 
about two and a-lialf statute miles from it, and this 
hospital is in the possession and under the control of 
the . Board of Guardians. 

3. Yes, a mixed school under a female teacher. 
The educational arrangements are sufficient, the 
children being generally of very tender years. 

4. About eighteen statute miles (by road) from the 
centre of Maum Electoral Division in one direction, 
and about the same distance from the centre of the 
Electoral Division of Ballinskelligs in an opposite one. 

5. I think not, for the same reason as that given in 
the case of Bantiy Union. 

No ; the geographical formation of the country is 
against the disturbance of the existing boundaries of 
the union ; it is mountainous and in many parts diffi- 
cult of "access. 

Castletown. 

1. Yes. 

. 2. Yes. But there are no infectious wards separate 
from, the Workhouse Infirmary or general hospital, 
though two wards therein are, when necessary, devoted 
to infections cases. There were some timber sheds on 
the workhouse site for the treatment of infectious and 
contagious disease, but the Board of Guardians suffered 
them to fall into perfect decay, and they are no longer 
available for the purpose. 

3. .There is a mixed . school taught by a careful and 
competent female teacher. The educational arrange- 
ments are upon the whole sufficient. 

4. About twelve statute miles from the centre of 
KilUamanagh Electoral Division. 

C>. No ; the workhouses of the two adjoining unions 
of Bantry and Kenmare are much too distant from 



this union to be made available, and the Boards of 
Guardians of all three unions are averse to a change 
in the existing boundaries. 

6. No. 

Dingle. 

1. Yes, quite adequate. 

2. Y es. There are two wards in the general hospital 
or infirmary for the treatment of infectious disease, 
and when necessary there are some vacant shed build- 
ings which could be made available without much 
expense, for the reception of infectious and contagious 
cases. 

3. There is a mixed school conducted by a remark- 
ably well qualified schoolmistress ; and the educational 
arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About seventeen statute miles (by road) to the 
centre of the Electoral Division of Lack, and about • 
the same distance to the centre of the .Electoral 
Division of Castle Gregory. 

5. I think not, without the greatest possible hard- 
ship to the applicants for, and the recipients of relief. 

6. I cannot ; in this case as in that of the Cahirci- 
veen Union, the geographical formation of the country 
would not, I think, admit of any material alterations 
in the existing boundaries. 

Kanturk. 

1. It is adequate. 

2. It is sufficient in extent, but the wards though 
numerous are small and confined in the male hospital, 
and do not present perfect facility for constant super- 
vision of the pauper attendance on the part of the 
paid nurses. There are infectious wards, but not 
separate from the general hospital accommodation, 
that is, in a detached building. 

3. There is a male school, and also a female school, 
under a competent schoolmaster and two competent 
schoolmistresses. The educational arrangements are 
satisfactory upon the whole. 

4. About thirteen statute miles by road from the 
centre of the Electoral Division of Newtown. 

5. I think not. 

6. No, the union is already very extensive, em- 
bracing an area of about 292 square miles. 

Kenmare. 

1. Yes, it is adequate. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick poor is 
sufficient ; and there is a detached building (or fever 
hospital) affording, accommodation for forty-nine 
patients labouring under infectious or contagious 
disease. 

3. There is a mixed school conducted by a com- 
petent schoolmistress. The educational aiTangements 
are sufficient. 

4. Twenty-one statute miles by road from the 
centre of the Electoral Division of Castlecove. 

5. It would not. 

6. No ; all the workhouses of the coterminous 
unions are too far removed from the workhouse of this 
union to render any change in its existing boundaries 
expedient, 

Killarney. 

1. Yes, there is no deficiency in this respect. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick poor in 
the workhouse is sufficient ; but there are no infectious 
wards — properly so called — except for cases, of skin 
disease, &c., which are treated in isolated wards. 
Cases of fever and contagious disease are, transferred 
to the “ Killarney Fever Hospital,” (distant about a 
quarter of a mile from the workhouse), the Board of 
Guardians paying for tlieir. maintenance and treatment 
therein, by agreement with the trustees of said hospital". 

3. There is a male, and also a female school in the 
workhouse, conducted by, a head and an assistant 
schoolmaster, and by a head' and an assistant, school- 
mistress. The educational arrangements ate satis- 
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factory, and a few boys are instructed out of school 
hours in shoemaking and tailoring by a master shoe- 
maker and a master tailor. 

4. Eighteen statute miles by road from the centre 
of the Electoral Division of Carragh. 

5. I think not, looking to the distance of those 
workhouses from the Killarney one. 

6. Not unless Mill-street Union were to be dissolved 
and its area re-distributed between the unions of 
Kanturk and Macroom, in which case it might be 
practicable to annex a small portion of the existing 
area of Mill-street to that of Killarney. 

Listowel. 

1. Yes. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick poor in 
the workhouse is sufficient. There is a detached fever 
hospital on the workhouse premises for the accommo- 
dation of forty-three patients. 

3. There is a mixed school for male and female 
children conducted by a competent schoolmistress. 
The educational arrangements are fairly satisfactory. 

4. Eleven statute miles by road from the centre of 
the Electoral Division of Killury. 

5. No, especially if the same Poor Law Union is 
not to be partly in one county and partly in another. 

6. No, I think the existing area of the union is 
sufficiently extensive and compact for all practical 
purposes. 

Millstreet. 

1. It is adequate to the general wants of the union. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick poor 
in the workhouse is sufficient ; and there is a fever 
hospital detached from the other workhouse buildings, 
providing accommodation for fifty-eight patients. 

3. There is a male and also a female school attached 
to the workhouse, conducted by a competent school- 
master and a competent schoolmistress. The educat- 
ional arrangements are satisfactory. 

4. About six statute miles by road from the centre 
of the Electoral Division of Crinnaloo. 

5. I think the indoor . poor might, as far as 
accommodation for the healthy is concerned, be re- 
ceived into the workhouses of Kanturk, Killarney, 
and Macroom, and that no special hardship would 
result to them therefrom ; but there has always been 
a very large number of sick in the Millstreet Hospital 
as compared with the number of healthy inmates of 
the workhouse, and I think it more than doubtful 
whether accommodation for them could well be pro- 
vided in the union workhouses I have mentioned, 
except at a considerable outlay and some hardship to 
the sick themselves; and I further think that the 
saving financially to the Mill-street union rate-payers, 
would not counterbalance the evils that would pro- 
bably result from an unpaired local supervision in 
regai'd to the administration of relief. 

6. The reply to this question would depend greatly 
upon whether the Mill-street union is to be dissolved 
or reconstructed. 

Newcastle. 

1. Yes quite adequate. 

’ 2. The general accommodation for the sick poor is 
ample ; and there are infectious wards attached to the 
workhouse with accommodation for fifty patients, and 
it could be largely increased -with scarcely any additional 
expense. 

3. Yes, there is a mixed school for male and femalo 



children, under a competent schoolmistress and an 
assistant schoolmistress. 

4. About seventeen statute miles by road from the 
centre of Mountoollins Electoral Division. 

5. I think not advantageously. 

6. No. 

Skibbereen. 

1. The workhouse is adequate to the wants of the 
union. 

2. It is sufficient, and there are separate male and 
female wards attached to the workhouse. 

3. Yes; a mixed school for boys and girls, under a com- 
petent schoolmistress and an assistant schoolmistress. 
The educational arrangements are pretty satisfactory. 

4. Nearly ten statute miles by road from the centre 
of the Electoral Division of Gorthnascreeny, and a 
like distance from the centre of the Electoral Division 
of C'lonnkeen. 

5. I think not, with any advantage to the adjoining 
unions. 

6. I cannot. 

Skull. 

1. Yes, quite adequate. 

2. The general accommodation • for the sick poor is 
sufficient ; there are good slated detached sheds on the 
workhouse land, close to the principal entrance to the 
workhouse ; they are at. present unoccupied, but could 
be made available in a few hours, if necessary, for 
infectious diseases. 

3. There is a mixed school under a competent 
female teacher. The • educational arrangements are 
not unsatisfactory. 

4. Fourteen statute miles by road from the centre 
of the Electoral Division of Crookhaven. 

5.1 think not ; the workhouses of Bantry and 
Skibbereen Unions are too remote from the Skull one. 

6. No, the boundaries of the. union as at present 
constructed are, I think, well arranged. 

Tralee, 

1. The workhouse is adequate to the general wants 
of the union. 

2. The general accommodation for the sick poor in 
the workhouse is sufficient. There are no infectious 
wards attached to the workhouse, the fever hospital 
being occupied now by male infirmary patients. The 
fever and contagious disease cases are transferred from 
the workhouse to the Tralee Fever Hospital, and 
treated and maintained there in a set of good slated 
shed buildings in the possession of the Board of 
Guardians. 

3. There is a school for male and also one for female 
children, conducted by a schoolmaster and a paid 
monitor, and by a schoolmistress and an assistant 
schoolmistress, respectively ; all the teachers are well 
qualified. 

4. Twenty-four statute miles by road from the centre 
of the Electoral Division of Gneeves. 

5. I think not ; the workhouses of the adjoining 
unions are too remote to admit of this being done 
advantageously for the poor. 

6. I am unable to offer any suggestions for altering 
the existing boundaries, iof the union ; I believe they 
were very well considered by the Boundary Com- 
missioners previous to returns made to an order of the 
House of Lords, dated 7tli day of March, 1854. 

Samuel Horsley, 

Local Government Inspector. 

September 12th, 1877. 



Aj*i>endix 
P oor Reli 



No. 3. — Memorial praying for the Amalgamation of Castlecomer Union with that of Abbeyleix. 

To the Commissioners of the Poor Law Union Inquiry. Castlecomer Union, showeth that your Petitioners 
The humble petition - of the Ratepayer's of the believe that by effecting an amalgamation of the said 
Electoral Divisions of Ballyraggett, Attanagh, union with that of Abbeyleix, a considerable reduction 
Cloharinka, Kilnaleck, Mothel, and Muckalee, in the could be made in the cost of administering the law 
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Appendix a. for the Relief of the Pool 1 , without in any degree im- 
— ■ paring its efficiency ; your Petitioners are convinced 

oor .e ic . ^j ie sta g- 0 f Officers which is at present kept up in 
either one of the aforesaid unions would be amply 
sufficient to attend to the number of paupers now 
relieved in both, and that by the amalgamation which 
they respectfully suggest the expense of nearly the 
whole of one staff could be saved. In support of their 
suggestion your Petitioners submit that from the 
diminution of the population since the union areas 
were last defined, the subsequent increased demand 
for labour, and the higher rate of wages, the numbers 
in the poorliouses have considerably diminished, so 
that many of them now are comparatively empty, 
and that consequently the cost of the staff, on the 
establishment charges as they are termed, have become 
absurdly disproportionate to the amount required for 
the actual support of the destitute poor. Your 
Petitioners submit for your information the poundage 
of the expenditure on the valuation in their union for 
both these purposes for the years ending September 
29th, 1875 and 1876:— 

1875, Poundage expenditure for In-door, Out-door Relief, and 

Clotting . . .Is. Gd. in tlie pound. 

„ „ Establishment Charges Os. 3 }d. „ 

1876, For Indoor, Outdoor Relief & Clothing Is. 5$d. „ 

„ „ Establishment Charges Os. 9Jd. „ 

(“Establishment charges" are exclusive of Medical Charities, 
Vaccination, Registration, and Sanitary Charges.) 

and they would ask your kind notice of the fact that 
the Establishment Charges as shown by these figures 
average more than one-third of the expenditure on 
the relief of the destitute poor. With reference to the 
general question, your Petitioners would submit that, 
as regards area, population, and valuation, Castleeomer 
Union is less than half the average size of the Unions 
in Ireland, the figures being as follows : — 

Castleeomer Average of Unions 

Union. in Ireland. 

Area, 57,792 statute acres, 124,742 statute acres. 
Population, 15,937 (Census of 1861) 35,562 (Census of 1861). 

Valuation, .£32,130 £80,697 



compensate for the inconvenience and hardship which 
must necessarily arise from the breaking up of an es- 
tablished Union, and the dissolution of a Board of 
Guardians whose proceedings the Commissioners be- 
lieve to have been judicious and satisfactory. 

The Commissioners note that the ground upon which 
the demand for amalgamation is based, and the chief 
point upon which stress is laid, is, that the result 
would be — “ Reduction in the cost of administering the 
Poor Law, without in any degree impairing its effi- 
ciency.” In this view the Commissioners are unable to 
concur. 

Having regard to one point urged by the Memo- 
rialists in favour of amalgamation, viz., the small size 
of the Union, the Commissioners desire to observe that 
the area of Castleeomer is 57,830 acres, which, though 
under the average of Irish Unions, is larger by over 
300 acres than the average area of Unions in England 
and Wales. 

The Commissioners find — taking as their basis the 
year ended the 25th March, 1877 — that the pauper- 
ism of the Union is in a great measure concentrated hi 
the Castleeomer Electoral Division. 

In the above year, out of 48,337 collective days re- 
lief given in the Workhouse, no less than 34,323 were 
charged to that division, whilst only 5,443 were charged 
to all the other divisions of the Union, and as fully a 
proportionate part of the collective days charged to 
the Union at large arose from parties coming in from 
Castleeomer Electoral Division, it would therefore 
appear that more than five-sixths of the W orkhouse re- 
lief was given to parties belonging to that Division. 

The numbers admitted to the Workhouse for hospi- 
tal treatment, and the numbers treated in the Fever 
Hospital for the last five years, are shown on the sub- 
joined table : — 



Year 

ended. 


Workhouse 

Infirmary. 


Hospital 


mber, 1873, 


124 


89 


1874, 


121 


61 


1875, 


131 


192 


, 1876, 


171 


168 


, 1877, 


160 


99 



and that with the exception of the two Unions of 
Skull and Donaghmore, Castleeomer is the smallest 
rural union in Ireland. 

Your Petitioners further respectfully submit that no 
geographical objections exist to the amalgamation of 
the two unions which they suggest and that from 
their local knowledge of the districts they are con- 
vinced that it would be in no way detrimental to the 
interest of the Poor. Under these circumstances your 
Petitioners hope that your honourable Board, will, 
after due inquiry, see fit to recommend the amalgama- 
tion of the Castleeomer Union with that of Abbey leix, 
and by so doing lighten the heavy burden of taxation 
imposed upon them by the support of the present 
system, and as in duty bound your Petitioners will ever 
pray. 

Arthur Kavanagh, m.p., Carlow Co., 
Ballyragget. 

Gerald J. Brennan, Ballyragget. 

Thomas Walsh, Ballyragget. 

And about 200 others. 



Reply of the Commissioners. 

Four Courts, Dublin, 

23rd July, 1878. 

Sir, — The Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners 
have given their best consideration to the Memorial of 
the ratepayers of several divisions of the Castleeomer 
Union, urging its abolition and amalgamation with the 
adjoining Union of Abbeyleix, but are unable to find 
any advantages arising from such a course as would 



707 600 

Looking to the amount of disease and suffering 
indicated by the above return, and taking into consid- 
eration the quarter of the union in which they arise, 
the Commissioners are not able to concur in the state- 
ment contained in the memorial that amalgamation 
with Abbeyleix “ would be in no way detrimental to 
the interest of the poor,” as on the contrary they believe 
that such a proceeding would entail undue hardship 
upon large numbers of sick and infirm, by necessitating 
a removal to such a distance, and they would therefore 
not feel justified in recommending any measure which 
would not leave provision for the continued treatment 
of Fever Hospital and Workhouse Infirmary cases at 
Castleeomer. 

Supposing that it were deemed expedient to amalga- 
mate the two unions, while still maintaining this pro- 
vision for the sick at Castleeomer, the saving in rates 
would fall far short of that hoped for by the petitioners, 
as a considerable staff would still have to be kept up 
in connexion with the Fever Hospital and Infirmary, 
and the saving in the salaries and rations of the few 
officers whose services might be dispensed with, though 
it might amount to from £200 to £300 a year, would 
have to have set against it the cost of the superannua- 
tion which they would naturally expect, and with the 
enlarged area increased outdoor relief, with its train 
of evils, would certainly follow. 

Irrespective of the foregoing considerations, there is 
yet another ground upon which it would appear to the 
Commissioners to be highly inexpedient to dissolve 
the Union of Castleeomer and unite it with that of 
Abbeyleix, end that is the insufficiency of - accom- 
modation in the workhouse of the latter union for the 
destitute poor of the two unions. ' 
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The numbers in receipt of relief in the two unions on tlie 15th February of the last three years* irrespective ArpEsmx. A. 

of those in Fever Hospitals and Probationary Wards, were as follows : — p onr j; 0 ii e f. 




The above table shows the numbers for whom 
accommodation would have been required supposing 
the Castlecomer house to have been abolished. 

It may be supposed by the Petitioners that the 
house at Abbeyleix can afford ample accommodation 
for the foregoing numbers, inasmuch as its accommo- 
dation under the existing sealed orders is (exclusive of 
fever hospital accommodation) certified at 619, and the 
gross totals of the foregoing only amount to 277, 305, 
and 293 (or less than half the certified accommodation). 

Even were the accommodation returns referred to 
reliable, it would not necessarily follow that spare- 
accommodation would be found available for the classes 
for which it might be required. 

In the construction of these workhouses the class 
for which the greatest amount of dormitory accommo- 
dation was provided was the able-bodied, comparatively 
little provision being made for the aged and infirm, 
the class which is now the most numerous. 

This will be seen from the following table, showing 
the accommodation certified under the sealed orders : — 

Abbeylioix Accommodation under Sealed Order 

of 1861. 



Infirmary, 

Aged and Infirm, 

Healthy Able-bodied 
Cliildren, 

Total, . . 321 298 

619 



Male. Female. 

GC 67 

15 15 

. ISO 156 

. . 60 60 



Accepting the foregoing figures as correct, it will be 
seen that but little margin would be left in the infir- 
mary and children’s department, and a large portion of 
the able-bodied accommodation would have to be ap- 
propriated for the aged and infirm : but it has been 
found that these figures cannot be accepted as reliable. 

In the house at Abbeyleix, for instance, there are 
two wards, Nos. 3 and 4, 27 feet 10 inches in length 
by 15 feet 4 inches in width, each of them certified to 
accommodate 2S inmates, wliich would allow less than 
2 feet of wall space per bed. The Commissioners have 
been obliged to take into consideration the whole ques- 
tion of accommodation, and the regulations under 
which it should be calculated. The result, they have 
no doubt, will go to show that Abbeyleix workhouse 
would be totally incapable of receiving the destitute 
poor of the two unions, and maintaining a proper 
classification, much less of receiving them, and keep- 
ing in reserve in each class such a margin of spare 
accommodation as should, in all cases, be kept to meet 
such emergencies as would be the consequence of a 
potato or fuel famine, or any other unforeseen cala- 
rnity. 

Under all the circumstances the Commissioners feel 
that they would not be justified in complying with the 
prayer of the Petitioners, by recommending the amalga- 
mation of Castlecomer Union with that of Abbeyleix. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. A. Robinson, Secretary. 

Arthur Kavanagli, Esq., m.p. 



OUGHTERARD UNION. Oughterard 

I$- 0< 4 t Letter from Mr. William Burke to the Commissioners. 



Lisloughry, Cong, 22nd January, 1878. 

Sir, That portion of the Oughterard Union lying 

on the north and north-west of Lough Corrib, compris- 
ing the Electoral Divisions of Cong, Ross, Curr, and 
Letterbriekane originally belonged to the Ballinrobe 
Union, and were taken from this Union to form the 
Union of Oughterard, with other Electoral Divisions 
on the Oughterard side of the lake, which then be- 
longed to the Galway Union. 

The greater portion of the Electoral Divisions lying 
on the north side of Lough Comb are much nearer to 
Ballinrobe Workhouse than to Oughterard. The lake 
separating those Electoral Divisions from Oughterard 
causes great inconvenience and loss to the poor of the 
district; the sick poor are deprived of the advantage 
of the Workhouse Hospital, and cases have occurred 



of persons dying in the attempt to carry them in open 
boats across the lake. The lake is eight miles across 
to Oughterard ; it is often very dangerous for boats to 
cross in rougll weather. The distance by road from 
part of Cong Electoral Division is thirty-four statute 
miles to Oughterard, while it is only , seven miles to 
Ballinrobe. 

The lake makes such a separation of these Electoral 
Divisions from the Oughterard Workhouse that it is 
admitted by all who have heard the case stated to be 
a oreat hardship to continue the arrangement as it 
now stands, while the inhabitants have, by a memorial 
presented to the Local Government Board, strongly 
expressed their opinion that the junction of these 
Electoral Divisions to the Oughterard Union is a great 
hardship to the poor, especially to the sick poor, and 
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they have strongly recommended the restoration of 
them to Ballinrobe Union. 

I know the district well, and I was at one time a 
Guardian of the Oughterard Union for several years, 
and I am now a Guardian of the Ballinrobe Union, 
and I strongly recommend the dissolution of the 
Oughterard Union and the restoration of the several 



Electoral Divisions I have named to the Ballinrobe 
Union. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
William Burke. 

The Honorable William Le Poer Trench, 

Chairman of the Poor Law Union Inquiry 
Commission. 






Cottage Hospitals. 

No. 5. — Copt of Letter addressed by the Commissioners to the Local Government Inspectors, 
and their Replies. 



Dublin, 9fcli March, 1878. 

Sir, — T he attention of the Pc or Inquiry Commis- 
sioners has been directed to the alleged insufficiency 
of hospital accommodation in some parts of Ireland, 
and it has been suggested that it might be advisable 
to provide, in certain districts to be hereafter deter- 
mined, one or two rooms in connexion with or adjacent 
to existing dispensaries, in which cases of infection 
might be more conveniently treated than by removal 
to the hospital of the Union Workhouse. 

I am to request that you will be good enough to 
advise the Commissioners whether, in the district 
under your supervision, there are any places in which, 
in your opinion, such provision would contribute to 
the better administration of medical relief. 

I am, Six-, your obedient servant, 

H. A. Robinson. 



Report from R. Hamilton, Esq. 

Culmore, Londonderry, March 4, 1878. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 26th ult. 
requesting me to advise the Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
missioners whether there are any places in the district 
under my supervision in which it would be advisable 
to provide one or two reoms in connexion with the 
existing dispensaries, where c.xses of infectious diseases 
might be treated, I beg leave to say that accommoda- 
tion of the contemplated description would, I think, 
be useful at Moville, on Lough Foyle, in Inishowen 
Union, and at Rathmullan, on Lough Swilly, in Mil- 
ford Union. 

There are anchorages off both these places, whei-e 
vessels constantly lie; and, I may say, there is no 
accommodation within reasonable reach of either of 
them to which sailors suffering from disease could be 
removed. Moville is 12 or 14 miles from the union 
hospital, and Rathmullan 8 miles from it. 

Dungloe, in Glenties Union, is also a place where, 
in my opinion, a provision of the kind would contri- 
bute to the better administration of medical x - elief; 
it is about 21 miles from the nearest hospital — Glen- 
ties. There has been some severe outbreaks of disease 
in this village, and the want of an hospital on the spot 
has been much felt, and has been the subject of cor- 
respondence with the Local Government Board ; but 
the union is already so heavily taxed, the Guardians 
strenuously opposed any additional burden on the rates, 
and I have no doubt they would do the same again. 

It would, I think, be desirable to have a few beds 
in every village for the treatment of urgent cases of 
illness ; and, if the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners is likely to be one of a general character, I 
will furnish them with a list of the places I would 
name; but I apprehend there will be considerable 
difficulty in carrying out such a scheme. 1st. In pro- 
curing suitable rooms ; and, next, in providing for the 
proper care and nursing of the sick. I have, there- 
fore, merely suggested in this letter the places which 
struck me as being most in need of such a provision. 

It has been found almost impossible to rent or hire 



houses in remote places for hospital purposes, as the 
inhabitants are generally strongly opposed to having 
infectious diseases treated in their neighbourhood ; and 
I apprehend that, wherever the plan is carried out, 
suitable buildings will have to be erected. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. Hamilton. 

II. A. Robinson, esq., Secretary, 

Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners, 

Dublin. 



Report from W. Armstrong, Esq. 

Carrick, 4th March, IS 78. 

Sir, — Referring to your letter of the 26th ultimo 
relative to providing accommodation for infectious 
diseases at, or near some of the existing dispensary 
buildings, I have the honour to state for the infor- 
mation of the Poor Law Union Inquiry Commis- 
sioners that most of the dispensaries in my district 
are held in small houses. Some are attached to the 
Union Workhouse buildings, and I am not aware of 
any I could l-econxmend to be used for the purpose. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Armstrong, Inspector. 

The Secretary, 

Poor Law Union Inquiry Commission. 



Report from R. Bourke, Esq. 

Mornfields, Lisnagry, Limerick, 
16th March, iS78. 

Sir, — I n reply to your letter of the 12th inst. 
requesting me to state for the information of the Poor 
Law Inquiry Commissioners, whether there are within 
the district under my inspection, any localities where 
small hospitals for the treatment of infectious diseases 
might advantageously be established in connexion 
with dispensaries, I have to state that there are 
portions of the Unions of Limex-ick and Kilrush where 
the distance from the Workhouse Infirmary is so great 
that some such provision would be of the utmost im- 
portance to the sick poor. 

In the Union of Limerick, the Electoral Divisions 
of Doon West and Cappamore are between 15 and 18 
statute miles from the Workhouse, and in Kilrush the 
Divisions of Kilballyowen, Rahona, and Tullig, are 
at a still greater distance from the Union Infirmary. 
It is obvious that moving persons such distances 
while laboui-ing under severe forms of sickness, or 
sevei - e accidents, in vehicles of the kind which can 
alone be provided in these localities, must lessen the 
patient’s chance of recovery, whilst adding considerably 
to their suffering, and I am awai - e that medical officers 
have in some instances declined the responsibility of 
ordering such removals. 

I therefore consider that provision of the kind 
indicated in your letter would be of the utmost value 
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»s tbe villages of Cappamore (Union of Limerick), 
and Carrigaholt (Union of ELilrush), in both of which 
tlxere is already a dispensary and resident physician. 

I may perhaps be allowed to point out that if these 
sick wards were placed under the charge of a qualified 
midwife, whose services were available throughout the 
district, a double object would be attained, and the 
management need not be attended with much expense. 
A trifling addition to the rent now paid for the 
dispensary would secure the requisite accommodation, 
and no further permanent staff than the midwife 
would be required. 

I would venture to add that these wards, though 
primarily available for the reception of contagious cases, 
might occasionally be used for the treatment of poor 
persons suffering under dangerous forms of sickness or 
severe accidents. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

It. Bourke. 

H. A. -Robinson, esq. 



Report from W. Hamilton, Esq. 

Fiddown, Piltown, 

14tli March, 1878. 

Sir, I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 

of your letter of the 12th inst. relative to the provision 
in certain districts of one or two rooms in connexion 
with or adjacent to existing dispensaries, etc. 

The subject is one to which I referred in my letter 
to you of the 3rd of August last. All of the unions 
in my district are referred 1o in the memorandum 
which accompanied that letter, and I will now refer 
to them in the order in which they are there given. 

Tipperary Union.— 1 think that in Tipperary Union 
a cottage hospital at Cappagh and another at Emly 
would be found of advantage. I would say Thomas- 
town were it not that the medical officer resides at 
Tipperary. 

New Boss Union.— There is already a building 
available at Campill ; I would prefer Artliurstown. 

1 would likewise suggest Fetliard (Wexford), Carrick- 
byrne, and Glyn, or Tinnakineh, unless the sick can 
be relieved at Graiguenamanagh, in the adjacent union 
of Thomastown, or probably St. Mullins, but the 
medical officer resides at Bonis. 

Cashel Union . — I would suggest Dunclrum, Fetliard 
(Tip.), and Killynaull. 

Thurlcs Union.— I would suggest Templemore and 
Borrisoleigli. 

Waterford Union. — Dunmore, Tramore, and 
Mullinaratli. 

Clogheen Union .— There is already a building avail- 
able at Cahir very suitable in every respect. 

Carrick-on-Suir Union . — There is already a fever 
hospital at Portlaw to which the Guardians can send 
patients. I should like to see a cottage hospital at 
Piltown, but there is no urgent necessity for it. 

Kilkenny Union ,— There are already fever hospitals 
at Gowran and Freshford. 

Abbeyleix Union.— I should like to see cottage 
hospitals at Durrow, Castletown, and Timalioe. 

Thomastown Union.— I should like to see a cottage 
hospital at Graiguenamanagh. 

Callan Union.— I should like to see cottage hospitals 
.at Kilmagarry, Ballingarry, and Mullinalione. 

Clonmel Union.— I am not aware that there is any 
•urgent need of a cottage hospital in this union. 
Ballymacarbery is the only locality I have any doubt 
about. 

Urlingford Union.— I should like to see a cottage 
hospital at Ballyragget (in Castleeomer Union) made 
available for the Ballecn dispensary district. A cottage 
hospital towards New Birmingham, in the Kilcorkey 
ilispensary district, would, I think, be of benefit. 
Very little fever in this union. 

Kilmacthomas Union . — I should like to sec cottage 
hospitals at Stradbally and Bonmahon. 



Castleeomer Union. — I should like, to see a cottage Am-endix 
hospital at Ballyragget, open to a portion of Urlingford Cottage 
Union. Ilopitab. 

Donaghmore Union . — I should like to see a cottage 
hospital at Borris-in-Ossory, but this is not urgent. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. J. Hamilton'. 

The Secretary, Poor Law Union 
Inquiry Commission, Ireland. 



Report from W. P. O'Brien, Esq. 

42, Waterloo-road, 14th March, 1878. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 12th instant, and in reply desire 
to state that while I am fully sensible that the more 
accessible hospital accommodation is rendered for the 
sick poor tbe better it will in every way be, and the 
more readily will it be availed of by them, there is 
no part of my present district in which it appears to 
me a necessity exists for making such an arrangement 
as that referred to by you. 

In each of the rural unions included in my present 
district there is a commodious hospital set apart for 
the exclusive treatment of infectious diseases, and in 
two of them — viz., Carlow and Enniscorthy — there 
are, in addition to this, four fever hospitals, maintained 
in places situated at a distance from the centre of this 
union. Few, if any, of the dispensaries known to me 
would afford accommodation adapted to hospital pur- 
poses, and I do not think it would be practicable to 
provide it anywhere without incurring a considerable 
expense, both in providing a building, however limited, 
and maintaining it in such a condition of efficiency as 
would, in my opinion, be indispensible in the case of 
any recognised institution, for the management of 
which the public authorities had rendered themselves 
responsible. 

The workhouse hospitals in my district are, upon 
the whole, placed in central, convenient, and easily 
accessible positions; and having regard to the fact 
that covered spring vans are now very generally avail- 
able at all times for the removal of the sick, whenever 
they are called into requisition for that purpose, I am 
not, as at present advised, prepared to suggest that 
any of the Boards of Guardians with which I am 
officially connected should be invited to make such 
arrangement as that described. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. P. O’Brien. 

H. A. Robinson, Esq., Secretary, Poor Law 
Union Inquiry Commissioners, Dublin. 



Report from Dr. Burke. 

57, Mountjoy-square, Dublin, 

16th March, 1878. 

Sir, I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 

your letter of the 12th inst. relating to the alleged in- 
sufficiency of hospital accommodation in some parts of 
Ireland as being brought under the notice of the Poor- 
Law Union Inquiry Commissioners to whom it has been 
su""estedthat itmightbe advisable to provide in certain 
districts one or two rooms in connexion with, or adjacent 
to existing dispensaries in which cases of infection 
mi"ht be more conveniently treated than by removal 
to the Workhouse Hospital, with reference to which 
I beg to state for the information of the Commissioners 
that° in the eighteen Unions comprising the district 
under my supervision, and containing eiglity-two dis- 

S 2 
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pensaries, there is not an instance in which I would 
recommend the establishment of an hospital in 
connexion therewith, as being necessary or advisable 
for the treatment of cases of infectious disease, for 
which purpose the several fever hospitals attached to 
the workhouses afford not alone ample accommodation 
but proper means of isolation where necessary, which 
I must doubt could be efficiently carried into effect by 
the establishment of an hospital attached to a dispen- 
sary where the sick poor of the district must necessarily 
assemble for medical advice and treatment, as well as 
children to undergo the ordeal of vaccination. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. H. Burke, 

Local Government Inspector. 

H. A. Robinson, esq., sec., 

Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners, 
Custom House, Dublin. 



Report from Dr. MacCabe. 

Blackrock, Cork, 25th March, 1878. 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 9th instant on the subject of the alleged insuffi- 
ciency of hospital accommodation in some parts of 
Ireland, and requesting me to state, for the information 
of the Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners, 
whether, in my opinion, the provision of one or two 
rooms in connexion with, or adjacent to, existing dis- 
pensaries, for the local treatment of cases of infectious 
diseases, in preference to the removal of such cases to 
the hospital of the union workhouse, would contribute 
to the better administration of medical relief. 

Before submitting to the Commissioners the con- 
siderations which have suggested themselves to me in 
connection with this subject, I think it right to state 
that I have been for not quite two years in charge of 
this district, and that my knowledge of the more 
remote portions of several of my unions is very imper- 
fect. The short period over which my personal 
experience extends, and my defective knowledge of 
those portions of my unions most distant from the 
workhouses ought therefore to be borne in mind in 
weighing the value of the observations which I have 
the honour to offer. 

I beg leave to state that in my opinion the establish- 
ment in certain portions of unions remote 'from 
workhouses of village hospitals, as suggested by the 
Commissioners, for the treatment of fever and other 
infectious diseases, would confer a great advantage 
upon the sick poor, and it may perhaps be well for me 
to indicate the situations in which cottage hospitals 
would appear calculated to confer benefit in the 
district with which I am connected : — 

Cork Union. — The Glenville Dep6t of Carrignavar 
North Dispensary District, in Cork Union, is very far 
from the Cork Workhouse, and I submit that a cot- 
tage hospital would be desirable at that point, it being 
understood that such cottage hospital should receive 
patients from the southern part of the adjoining union 
of Fermoy. 

The Vicarstown Depot of Dripsey Dispensary Dis- 
trict, in Cork Union, is another point at which a 
cottage hospital might with advantage be established. 

Fermoy Union. — The Watergrasshill Depot of Rath- 
cormac Dispensai-y District might have a cottage 
hospital near it, if oneis not established at Glenville, 
as suggested under the head of Cork Union. 

A cottage hospital at Ballynoe Dispensary would 
be a great advantage to the south-western portion of 
Fermoy Union, and to the north-west extremity of 
Youghal Union adjoining it (Yulermat and Ardagli 
Electoral Divisions of Youghal Union). 

Kinsale Union. — The Carrigaline Dispensary of 
Kinsale Union is very far from the Union Workhouse, 



and I think that a cottage hospital established there 
would confer benefit upon the sick poor. It ought, 
however, upon terms to be arranged between the 
Unions, to be also made available for the population 
of the Carrigaline Electoral Division of Colic Union. 

Macroom Union. — A Dispensary Depot ought, I 
think, to be established at Bealanageary, in Inche- 
geelah Dispensary District, and with it a cottage 
hospital to receive cases from the western extremity 
of Macroom Union (from Slievereagh' on the north- 
west to Bealanageary on the south-west), and also to 
take patients from Bealanageary, Coolmountain, and 
Teerelton Electoral Divisions of Dunmanway Union, 
which adjoins Macroom. 

At the north-eastern extremity of Macroom Union 
I think a depot and a cottage hospital would be 
desirable at the village of Donaghmore in Kilcullen, 
Electoral Division of Macroom Union. 

Mallow Union. — The question of establishing a 
cottage hospital in connection with Churchtown, 
Depot of Buttevant Dispensary District, appears to me 
to deserve consideration. 

Mitchelstoion Union. — I think a cottage hospital 
might, with advantage, be established at Ballylanders, 
Depot of Galbally Dispensary District. 

jDungarvan Union.— I think the Seslcinan Dispen- 
sary might, with advantage, have a cottage hospital 
attached to it. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

F. MacCabe, Local Government Inspector. 

H. A. Robinson, esq., Secretary, 

Poor Law Union Inquiry Commission. 



Report from S. Horsley, Esq. 

Killamey, April 23rd, 1878. 

Sir, ^Adverting to your letter of the 12th ultimo, 
adlressed to me by direction of the Poor Law Union 
Inquiry Commissioners, I beg to report that the 
scheme therein indicated for providing auxiliary ac- 
commodation for the treatment of cases of infectious 
disease could not, in my opinion, for the following 
reasons, be advantageously put in practice— except, 
perhaps, in one or two cases — in the dispensary dis- 
tricts within the unions under my supervision : — 

1. The difficulty, amounting almost to an impossi- 
bility, of obtaining — without building — in the dispen- 
sary districts farthest removed from the workhouse 
hospitals, suitable miniature hospital accommodation 
near the medical officer’s residence. 

2. The difficulty of procuring careful, trustworthy, 
and efficient nuises for such establislxments. 

3. The difficulty of establishing such a system of 
discipline and supervision as would preclude the rela- 
tives and friends of patients from resorting, at all 
times and hours, to these auxiliary hospitals, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of ascertaining their condition, 
but oftentimes from less worthy motives; and also 
the abuse which, I think, would, in remote places, 
arise by the admission of patients labouring under 
other than really infectious cases. 

4. The large additional taxation — though this should 
not be considered when proper medical treatment of 
the sick absolutely requires it — which would, I fear, 
infallibly result from carrying into practical effect a 
system which, in this country, would afford too much 
scope for the exercise of the jobbing propensities to 
which the humbler classes are, I am sorry to think, 
already too prone. 

5. Upon the whole — although small hospital accom- 
modation might possibly be obtained at the following 
places : Crookhaven, in the Skull Union ; frbbeyfeale, 
in the Newcastle Union ; and Sneem, in the Ken- 
mare Union — I think that, if really good invalid car- 
riages or ambulances were provided for the conveyance 
of the sick from all parts of the union to the work- 
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louse hospital, there would he no real necessity for 
smaller or intercepting establishments. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Samuel Horsley, l.g.i. 

The Secretary, 

Poor Law Union Inquiry Commission, 

Four Courts, Dublin. 



Report from Dr. Brodie. 

1, Palmyre Terrace, Galway, 

8th December, 1878. 

g IR . — In reply to your inquiry, “ whether there was 
any necessity in my district for additional fever hospital 
accommodation in places remote from the workhouse,” 
I beg to state that the place in my district most re- 
quiring fever hospital accommodation is the Island of 
Inishboffin, situate in the Clifden Union, county of 
Galway ; the nearest point of the mainland, Cleggan, 
is distant, say 8 miles from the Island, and an equal 
distance from the union workhouse hospital. Often, 
in bad weather, all communication between the Island 
and the mainland is interrupted for several consecutive 
days. For some years past fever of a bad type, has 
appeared amongst the islanders, and the patients 
suffering from the disease have to be treated in their 
miserable cabins. There is a dispensary medical 
officer residing on the Island, and if a dispensary build- 
h'g) capable of containing, say 6 beds for the reception 



of patients suffering from fever or other contagious App endi x 
disease, could be procured on the Island it would, I Cottage 
have no doubt, be hailed as a boon both by the medical Hospitals, 
officer and the poor islanders. 

Very truly yours, 

T. Brodie. 

To H. Robinson, esq., Secretary. 



Report from Dr. Roughan. 

Belfast, December 14th, 1878. 

Gentlemen, — In reply to your communication on 
the subject of the establishment of cottage hospitals 
in districts remote from the union workhouses in my 
charge, I beg leave to say that hospitals of this kind 
are very much needed — 1st, Cushendall, in Ballycastle 
Union ; 2nd, Portaferry, in Newtownards Union ; 3rd, 
Newcastle, in Kilkeel Union ; and 4th, Carlingford, in 
Dundalk Union. There are many other localities 
which would derive much convenience from having 
small hospitals established in them, but I have only 
mentioned those, which from distance and geographical 
position, place them altogether beyond the reach of 
hospital accommodation. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

G. F. Roughan. 



[[Statistical Tabi.e. 
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No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Poor Relief. 



Years. 


™r 


Popula- 


Average Daily 
Number in Receipt 
of Relief. 


Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


Expondi- 

Medical 


Total 

10 and 'll. 
12. 


Poundago. 


Per-nentage of 
Paupers to Population. 


In- 


Out- 

I'o'vic 


Total. 


In 

Main- 

Clothing. 


Out 

Ui'lict 

10 Vie 
c. 31. 
9. 


Total. 


exclusive 

Vaccina- 


On 

Co!" 10. 


On 

Amount 

Co!."l2. 


ll'r. 


Out- 


Total. 


Province of Ulster. 


































Antrim Union. 












£ 






£ 


£ 


£ 


d. 


<1. 








Area, 117,109 acres. 


































1851 


101,259 


41,778 


288 






288 






1,255 






1,255 




1,255 


3 


3 


•7 




•7 














238 














694 






*4 




















285 






1,412 






1,412 


602 


2,014 


H 


44 








1857 


101,182 




216 






216 






1,237 






1,237 


615 






4 


























1,403 












3i 










1861 






297 






297 






1,791 






1,791 


630 


2,421 


4 








•7 




















2.267 






2,267 


772 


























338 






2,021 






2,027 


763 


2,790 




51 






■8 




121,444 


37,416 


291 












2,122 






2.125 


793 


2,018 


■M- 


5} 








1869 


121,51.1 


36,672 


334 






337 






2,448 






2.453 


804 




n 


















26 


321 






94 
















•0 


1873 


122,614 


35,928 


280 


58 


338 


4-8 to 1 


2,539 


3 


l 


2,870 


821 












■9 


1875 


123,086 


35,928 


250 


96 


346 


2-5 to 1 


2,174 


539 


2,715 


807 












•9 


1877 


123,564 


35,928 


233 


98 


331 


2-4 to 1 


2,082 


474 


2,oob 


810 






n 






•9 


Ballycastle Union. 


































A 


ea, 102,214 acres. 


































1851 


39,640 


20,963 


202 






202 






826 






826 




826 


5 


5 


•9 




•9 


1853 


39,640 


20,701 


127 






127 






512 






542 


297 


839 


3!. 


5 -A 






•6 




39,640 


20,439 


113 






113 




























1857 


39,642 


20,177 


118 






118 












650 


373 


1,023 




6* 








1859 


39,438 


19,915 


117 






117 






674 






674 


529 


1,203 




a 








1861 


39,537 


19,653 


175 












1,114 






1,114 




1,496 




94 








1863 


43,226 


19,420 


200 






200 












1,226 


407 


1,633 


oj 


.9 






10 


1865 


43,432 


19,194 


136 






136 






813 






813 


392 


1,205 




65 






■7 


1867 




18,965 


119 






119 












926 




1,312 




7i 








1869 


43,565 


18,736 


124 






124 






948 






948 




1,425 




75 






•6 


1871 


43,605 


18,507 


114 






114 












823 




1,356 




7i 






•6 


1873 


43,804 


18,507 


127 






127 






1 .223 






1,223 


687 


1,910 




101 








1875 


44,126 


18,507 


103 






103 






924 






924 


471 


1,395 


5 


74 








1877 


44,358 


18,507 


94 




1 


95 






785 


11 


,9o 


453 


1,248 


4 


l>4 


•0 




'•* 


Ballymena 


Union. 


































Area, 161,244 acres. 


































1851 


100,369 


71,522 


238 
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847 






847 




847 






•3 




•3 


1853 


100,369 


72,537 


J77 
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712 


1,440 


lif 






■2 


1855 


100,369 
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1,296 






1,296 


838 


2,134 


3X 




•3 




•3 


1857 


101,145 




202 
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1,066 
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1859 


102,093 


75,582 
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987 
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1,865 












1 861 


102,220 


76,597 














1,653 






1,653 


825 


2,478 


3? 








•4 


1863 


118,584 
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2,709 


11 


2,720 


870 


3,590 




74 


•7 




•7 


1865 


118,720 


74,544 




10 




43-6 to 1 




20 


2,670 


897 


3,567 


o‘ 




•6 






1867 


119,070 


73,518 
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112 




3 to 1 


2,684 


354 


3,038 


1,028 


4,066 




34 








186.9 


121.463 


72,492 


377 




658 


1 -3 to 1 
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2,928 


1,115 


4,043 




8 








1871 


122,500 


71,466 


298 


637 




1 to 2-1 


2,091 


898 


2,989 


1,143 


4,132 








•1 


1-2 


1873 


124,397 


71,466 


299 


659 


958 




2,234 


1,180 


5,414 


1,075 


4,48.9 






■4 




1-3 


1875 


125,618 


71,466 
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1 


828 




H! 


2,315. 


1,026 


3,341 


1,074 






8? 






1-1 


1877 
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71,466 
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1 to 1-8 


2,0. 1 
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u 


9J 


•4 


•9 


1-3 
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A 


ea, 127,516 acres. 


































1851 


71,913 


42,418 


295 




1 


296 




1,086 






1,086 




1,036 


3i 




•7 




•7 


1853 


71,913 


42,251 


168 




1 


169 




536 






539 


508 








•3 






1855 


71,913 


42,084 






1 


156 




835 






838 




1,418 


2:-, 




•3 






1857 


72,239 


41,917 


125 






128 


41 to 1 


(illl 


14 


618 


612 


1,230 


f 




•3 




•3 


jii59 


72,310 


41,750 


129 






134 


26 to 1 


599 


24 


623 


594 


1,217 








•3 


1861 


72,213 


41.583 


168 


13 
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895 


56 


951 
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1,532 




5 








1863 


80,510 


40,982 


241 


41 


282 


6 to 1 


1,240 


115 


1,355 


575 


1,930 






■6 






1865 


80,729 


40,382 




29 


237 
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1,031 
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I S to 1 
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1,329 
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•7 


1871 


81,618 




145 


176 
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Belfast Union. 


































Area, 49,171 
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316,897 


125,668 


1,601 






1,601 




! 7.254 






•7.254 




7,254 
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1853 


310,897 


129,419 


1,485 






1,485 






9,334 






9,334 


1,809 


11,203 












1855 


316.897 


133,170 


1.97:i 






1,973 






14,082 






14,082 


2,039 


16,121 












1857 


301,955 


136,921 


1,479 






1,479 






9,832 






9,832 


1,940 
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1-1 










140,672 


1,158 






1,158 






7,101 






7,101 
















1861 


337,133 


144,427 


1,196 






1,196 












7,823 


2,083 


9,906 






•8 






1863 


876,107 


156,061 


1,541 












1,0011 






10,041 
















1865 


404,857 


167,695 


1,414 






1,414 






9,950 






9,950 


2,232 














1867 


451,802 


179,329 


1,788 






1,788 






14,061 






14,061 


2,515 












i-0 


18!i ) 










t 


1,363 


169-2 to 1 


16,258 


24 


16,282 






7 1 










1871 




202, i!» 


2,378 


: 




2,390 


198 to 1 


17,434 


72 




3,109 














1873 






2,434 


: 




2,450 


152 to 1 


20,2 iO 


104 


















1875 


591,471 


202, 1 MM 


2,554 


18 


2,572 


142 tol 


21,456 


71 


21,527 
















1877 


621,270 




2,013 




1 


2,034 


96 to 1 


17,088 


83 


17,971 


3,104 


21,075 


7 


81 


1-0 




1-0 



* This includes the children at nurse. t This includes the estimated cost of children at nurse. 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851. 



Average Daily 
of Relief. 



I Relief 
lOVic. 



Charities 
exclusive 1 
Vaccioa- 



l *| Amount I Amount 



APPENDIX A. 
Poor Relief, 



Province of Ulster.— 

Continued. 

Larne Union. 



ea, 117,699 £ 
73,838 ] 
73,1138 
73,838 
73,913 
84.P27 
71,345 
510,472 
90,964 
91,543 
92,518 
92,1186 
93,689 
94,733 
95,277 I 



34,677 

34,759 

34,1141 

34,923 

35,005 

35,087 

34,940 

34,812 

34,675 

34,538 

34,401 

34,401 

34,401 

34,401 



Lisburn Union. 



133.674 

133.674 

133.674 
133,841 
133,720 
131,220 
134,444 
163,884 
165,133 
166,528 
167,767 
168,899 
169,452 
171,300 



68,402 

68,022 

67,642 

67,262 

66,882 

65,446 

64,013 

62.580 

61,147 

59,714 

59,714 

59,714 

59,714 



Armagh Union. 



1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 



166,052 
166,052 
166,052 
166,208 
156,685 
188,343 
168.611 
202,200 
202,965 
203,174 . 
203,667 . 
203,925 
204,004 
204,307 

Lgrgan Union. 
Area, 79,943 acre; 
94,416 . 
1)4,416 
94,416. 
95,775 
•97,762 
99,178 
103,076. 
132,205 

ms, oio . 

)"37,054 

138.592 

140,288 

140.823. 

141,605 



85,294 

84,173 

83,052 

81,931 

80,810 

79,147 

77,484 

75,821 

74,158 

72,495 

72,495 

72,495 

72,495 



66,389 

67,897 

69,405 

70,913 

72,421 

73,930 

73,124 

72,322 

71,520 

70,718 

69,916 

69,916 

69,916 



1877 

Bailieborougii Union. 
Area, 65,909 acres. 
38,337 
38,337 
•38,337 



1851 

1853 

1855 

1857 



'39,308 . 
39,437 
139,536 

39.569 . 

39.570. 
39,564. 

39.569 

39.570 
39,972 
40,089 



26,497 

25,811 

25,128 

24,445 

23,762 

23.079 

23;677 

24,275 

24.873 

25,471 

26,072 

26,072 

26,072 

26,072 



20 to 1 
5-6 to 1 
2-6 to 1 
2 to 1 



1,063 

1,031 

1,099 



1,313 

1,746 

1,501 

1,692 

1,893 

1,888 

1,982 

1,868 

1,679 



1,865 

1,816 

1,776 

1,791 

1,911 

1,854 



1,689 

1,335 

1,515 



2,3-20 

2,806 

3,403 



1,684 

2,216 

2,633 

4,521 

3,832 

3,258 

3,532 

2,628 



7 1 '5 to 1 
14-2 to 1 
7 to 1 

5 to 1 

6 to 1 
4'5 to 1 
2-6 to 1 



1,063 

1,031 

1,099 



1,313 

1,746 

1,504 

1,697 

1.899 
1,930 
2,050 
2,075 

1.900 



1,335 

1,515 

2,070 

2,945 

2,201 

2,138 

2,198 

2,326 

2,816 

3,413 

2,345 



1,684 
2,216' 
2,633 ■ 
4,521 1 
3,832 1 
3,258 ' 
3,532 • 
2,628 ' 
3,583 
3.621 ' 
3,357 ' 



1,178 
1,204 
1,155 
1,497 
i 1,459 
1,541 



1.185 

1,303 

1,325 

1,526 

1,297 



1,063 

1,456' 

1,569- 

1,477- 



2,300 

2-547 

2,732 

2,755 



1.195 

1,854 

2,577 

1,958- 

1,959 

2,200 

2,723 

2,792 

2,716 

3,755 

2,851 

3,213 

3,414 

3,282 



1,335 

1,996- 

2,496- 

2.391- 

2,623 

3,179 

3,998 

3,432 

3,208- 



1,401 

1,914 

3,208 

2,282 

2,864 

3,314 

5,370- 

4,719 

4,199 

4,536 

3,609 

4,706 

4,875 

4,556 



2,558 

2,153 

1,177 



Is. id. 
Is. 1W. 

' 74 I 
6“ 

8 * 

s 



Is. 0 d. 

Is. lid. 

Is. OArf. 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



Appendix A. 
Poor Relief. 



No. 6 . — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Years 


ST 


Popula- 


Average Daily 
Number in Receipt 
of Relief. 


Rat'° 

Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


Expcndi- 

Meiiieal 


Total 

Cois. 
10 and 11 


Poundage. 


Por-centago of 
Paupers to Population. 


door. 

4. 


s. 1 




In 

Clothing. 


10 Vio. 
c. 31. 


Totai. 


cxclusivo 

Vaccina- 


Amount 

coi. n io. 

13. 


Amount 
Col!" 2. 


In- 

15. 


Out- 

door. 


Total. 








































































Bawnbot Union. 












£ 


.£ 




£ 


£ 


it. 


d. 








Area, 105,612 acres. 


































1851 


37,518 


29,404 


276 
















884 




884 






■9 






1853 


37,518 


28,884 


158 










601 






601 


456 


1,057 


4 


64 










•5 


1855 


37,518 


28,365 


143 






143 




9G2 






962 


347 


1,309 




8? 




5 








185V 


37,614 


27,846 


116 


















358 


1,152 




7k 












1859 


39,518 


27,327 


100 






100 




640 






640 


401 


1,041 








3 








1861 


39,570 


26.808 


135 


10 


145 


13 .5 to 1 


978 






1,042 


460 


1,502 








5 








1863 


39,663 


26,246 


208 


82 


290 


2-5 to 1 


1,370 


308 


1,678 


444 


2,122 


10* 


i.--. i 




i 




3 


M 






25.686 


164 


67 


231 


2-5 to 1 


1,007 




1,185 


460 


1,645 








1 








1867 


39/ 65 


25,126 


155 


93 


218 


1-6 to 1 


1,018 


309 


1,327 


395 


1,722 


a 


10A 




i 








1869 






123 


92 


215 


1 -4 to 1 


853 


206 


1,059 


488 


1,547 




93 




4 




3 


■8 






24,006 


96 


184 


280 


1 to 2 


894 


341 




491 


1,726 




ioS 








8 


1-1 


1873 


39,654 


24.006 


105 


183 


288 


1 to 1-6 


1.093 


487 


1,580 


519 


2.099 




Is. 13./ 








8 


1-1 


1875 




24,006 


118 


208 


326 


1 to 1-7 


1,073 


506 


1,579 


487 


2.066 


si 


Is. 1.U 




5 




8 


1-3 






24,006 


05 


209 


294 


2-4 to 1 


798 


506 


1,304 


478 


1,782 




10# 




3 




9 


1-2 




Cavan Union. 


































Area, 16,074 acres. 


































1851 


94,985 


66,991 


1,170 






1,170 




3,461 






3,461 




3,461 






1 


7 




1 




1853 






634 


12 


646 




2,390 






851 


3,270 


Gl 






9 










1855 




63,657 


362 






362 




2,090 






2,090 


569 


2,659 


















183/ 




61,992 


238 




1 






1,489 






1,492 






















1859 


110,961 


60,327 


207 




1 


208 




1,336 






1,338 


709 


2,047 


if 
















1861 






248 




262 


17 to 1 


1,779 


21 


1,800 


825, 


2,625 






















57,662 


336 










1,962 




1,997 








6 














1865 


111.320 


56,662 


298 






298 




1,875 






1,877 




2,649 


















1867 




55,662 


293 






294 




1,925 




1,952 


920 






G*- 




5 
















306 




1 


307 




2,251 




2,278 


813 


3,091 




63 




















263 


30 


293 




2,059 




5 


2,18-1 


948 


3,082 


4 fr 


64 














1873 




53,662 


276 


168 


444 


1-6 to 1 


2,476 




2,943 


986 


3,929 


Sr 


8i 






















131 


439 


2-3 to 1 


2,673 




3/230 


1,064 


4,294 


os 


9 J 








2 










53,662 


273 


257 


530 


1 to 1 


2,257 




3 


2,980 


1,175 


4, 155 




Gil 




5 




5 


1 


0 


Cootbii ill Union. 


































Area, 105,848 acres. 


































1851 


57,098 


44.444 


762 










2,577 






2,577 










1 






1 


7 


1833 




























4 


ll 














1855 




42,305 


211 






211 




1,213 






1,213 


511 




















1857 




41,233 


151 






151 




932 






932 


482 


1,414 








3 










.1839 






129 






129 




670 






670 


495 


1,165 








3 
















136 






136 














1,250 


















1863 




38,205 








173 




908 










1,388 


















186.-. 




37,317 


154 






































1867 


72,164 


36,429 








162 










963 




1,492 


















1869 




35,541 








155 




988 






988 


536 


1,524 
















4 


18/1 






123 




6 


129 


20-5 to 1 


819 




840 




1,446 
























131 


19 


150 




1,028 






1,094 


497 


1,591 












1 




4 








116 


19 
































1877 


72,554 


34,653 


95 


20 


115 


4-7 to 1 




90 


812 


534 


1,346 


2.1 


4 




2 








3 


Ballyshannon Union. 


































A 


ea, 136,814 acres. 


































1851 


35,603 


35,544 


292 






292 




953 






953 




















1853 






242 






242 




867 






867 


525 


1,392 


















1853 






181 






































1857 




33,585 


71 






































1859 




32,833 


82 






































1861 


35,602 


, 32,181 


131 






131 
































1863 


35,603 


31,404 


183 






183 




1,052 




























1863 




30,630 


164 






































1867 


50,091 


29,856 


194 






































1869 


50,231 


29,082 


206 






206 




1,189 






1,189 




























181 






181 




1,037 






1,037 






5 
















1873 






160 






160 


















9 














1873 


50,530 




179 






179 




1/220 






1,220 




1,784 


6 
















1877 






143 






143 




1,016 






1,016 


587 


1,603 


5 


if 




5 










Donegal Union. 


































Area. 160,403 acres. 


































1851 


27,742 


34,120 


296 






296 




1,096 






1.096 




1,096 


















27,742 


33,546 


153 






153 




561 






561 


536 


1,097 






















32,974 


94 




2 


96 




m 


11 


403 






















1837 


27,759 


32,402 


73 




3 






288 


16 


304 


418 
























31,830 






3 






349 


20 


369 






















1861 




31,258 






6 


92 


14-3 to 1 


513 


20 


533 








fif 














1863 




30,548 


129 


20 
















5| 
















1865 




29,840 


130 


18 


148 


7-2 to 1 


774 


54 


828 




1,315 


4 






















114 




193 




693 


160 






























119 


15 


134 


8 to 1 


877 






921 


601 


1,522 
























77 




3 


110 




641 






731 




1,505 
























82 


11 


93 




569 


55 


624 






















1875 




^7,710 


92 


22 


114 


4-2 to 1 


608 


84 


692 


678 


1,370 






















24,716 


96 


50 


146 


1-9 to 1 


584 


176 


760 


750 


1,510 


4 


10| 




3 




2 
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APPENDIX. 



Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851 —continued 



Province of Ulster - 

DUNFANAGHY UNION. 



IS, 5 1 10,71.6 17,320 

853 10,716 17,321 

1)55 1 0,716 17,322 

857 10,716 17,323 

850 11,155 17,324 

1861 11,180 17,326 

1863 11,259 .i 17,153 

1865 11,298 16,984 

1867 11,378 16,815 

1869 11,393 16,646 

1871 ' 11,43.3 16,477 

1873 11,437 16,477 

1875 11,506 16,477 

1877 11,532 1 6,4 77 

Cii.ENTiEs Union. 

Area, 259,719 acres. 
1851 16,109 40,103 

1853 ' 15,109 40,114 

1855 16,109 40,125 

1857 1 6,074 40,136 

1859 19,550 40,147 

1861 19,572 40,159 

1863 19,632 39,710 

1865 19,662 39,265 

1867 19,700 38,820 

1869 1 9,727 38,375 

1871 19,825 37,930 

1873 19,892 37,930 

1875 20,010 37,930 

1877 20,126 37,930 

Inisuowen Union. 

Area, 159,450 acres. 
1851 I 36,987 38,962 

1853 36,987 35,712 

1855 36,987 32,466 

1857 36,987 29,220 

1859 • 37,092 25,974 

1861 • 37,382 22,728 

1863 37,863 22,125 

1865 37,927 21,522 



80 19 to 1 

110 17 to 1 

126 13 to 1 



716 6g- Is. 

653 65 ls.3jrf. 

757 6£ Is. 5Jrf. 



1871 38,675 19,713 

873 ’ 38,906 19,713 

875 • 39,084 19,713 

877 i 39*125 I 19,713 

Letterkenny Union. 

Area, 101,247 acres. 
851 | 31,059 I 20,665 

853 • 31,059 20,3 1 6 



861 30,571 

863 • 30,634 
865 • 30,809 
1867 ' 30,814 



1853 ' 30,999 30,886 

1855 ' 30,999 30,221 

1857 • 31,087 29,556 

1859 ' 29,230 28,891 

1861 29,386 28,226 

1863 • 29,423 27,743 

1865 29,475 27,262 

1867 29,525 26,781 

1869 29,622 26,300 

1871 29,642 25,819 

1873 29.698 25.819 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851 — continued. 



I Mf- 


Valua- 


Popula- 


Average Daily 
Number in Rccoipt 
of Relief. 


Rat 

Outd 




Expenditure for 


Medical 






Por-ccntage of 
Paupers to Population. 


In- 


Out- 
'c. 31.°' 


Total. 

6. 




Clothing. 


s 


Total. 


exclusive 

11. 


Cols. 

10 and 1 1 . 


On 

coino. 

13 


On 

Amount 

CoLlS. 


In- 


Out- 


Total. 


jrov 


ince of Ulster— | 




































Nbwtownards Union. 














£ 


£ 




'£ 


£ 


£ 


d. 


d. 








Area, 93,947 


acres. 








































56,784 


419 






419 






1,630 






1,630 




1,630 


3.1 


31 


•7 




•7 














330 




















31 








■ OSS 






390 






390 






2,077 






2,077 






it 






















302 






1,642 




























296 






296 






1,435 






1,435 


718 












■5 






53,428 








495 






2,900 














n 




















618 


153 to 1 


3,714 


17 








7k 
















441 








37 to 1 


2,761 


40 


2,801 








n 


















510 




3,065 


183 


























203 


685 


2-3 to 1 


3,707 


697 


4,-104 


1,002 










■4 












326 


684 


1-1 


ol 


2,326 


986 


3,312 


























761 




1-1 


3,007 


1,357 








n 








1-5 


187^ 








381 


723 


1 to 1-1 


2,996 


1,323 


4,319 
















1877 


137,943 


48,231 


354 


•391 


745 


1 to 


1-1 


3,090 


1,358 










n 




8 


l‘S 


Enniskillen 


Union. 




































Area, 203,042 acres. 








































51,414 


692 






692 






1,973 






1,973 




1,973 


fif 


55 


1-3 




1-3 














416 


















4 
















276 






276 






1,536 








740 




H 






















197 






1,017 








6)12 


























190 






1,480 












4 














49,715 


248 






248 






1,393 








694 








*5 




■5 














306 






1,776 


























47,268 


271 






271 






1,670 








728 


























279 












1,859 


/68 


















44,822 








306 






2,142 












o 






















236 






1,687 














•4 














229 






229 






2,051 


























43.599 


255 






255 






2,061 














6? 


5 






1877 


105,791 


43,509 


270 




3 


273 


90 to 1 


1,827 












4 








6 


Ikvinestown Union. 




































Area, 75,919 acres. 
















































183 






540 






540 




540 




3 






•7 














102 






















•4 


















67 






351 












IS 


31 




















73 






384 












21- 




3 


















57 






307 












4 


3 






















112 






583 






583 






























155 






813 














6 










1885 




21,484 


163 






163 






830 


















'7 


















133 






832 






















1809 












128 






789 










1,165 










•6 














92 






631 






631 




















19,621 








106 






964 












if 










1875 




19,621 


10! 






108 






838 












4 


7$ 






•5 


1877 


48,791 


19,621 


110 






110 






821 




















0 


Lisnaskka Union. 




































Aroa, 98,75 


acres. 








































29,155 


348 






348 






1,192 






1,192 




1,192 


61 


61 


1-: 




1-1 




46,900 


28,488 


178 






178 






664 








437 






SS 












27,824 


123 






123 






641 














6-1 












27,160 


82 






82 






509 












2* 


4 




















87 






517 














51 












25.832 


102 






102 






673 






673 


495 




31 














25.432 


159 






159 






925 












4i 


7 i 












25,032 








124 






763 


























24,632 


110 




122 


13 to 1 


864 


17 








3§ 




•4 










24,232 


132 




9 


151 


7 to 1 


1,019 


40 












•5 
















146 


1-6 to 1 


810 


115 








3f 






















181 


1-1 






m 














•2 




1875 




23,832 


92 


79 


171 


1-1 to 1 


942 


133 


1,075 


627 




41 




•4 






1877 


57,961 


23,832 


J52 


111 


263 


1-3 to 1 


797 


167 








4 


67-r 








Coleraine 


Union. 




































Area, 112,396 acres. 




































1851 






288 






288 






1,116 






1,116 




1,116 


3 i 


3A 






•6 


1853 




42,526 


212 






212 






864 






864 


559 




















232 






235 




1,219 












4 










1857 






143 




1 


144 






934 






934 


607 




3 


4 








1859 












172 


56 to 1 


801 




5 


















18(51 






274 




1 


285 




1,654 




16 


1,700 


647 




4 












1803 






316 


26 


342 


12 to 1 


1,956 


131 


2,087 


















1805 






289 






329 






1,906 


141 






2,655 


























386 


5-3 to 1 


2,131 


184 


2,315 


















1869 












409 






2,159 


334 


2,493 


788 
















1871 








120 


385 


2-3 to 1 


1.684 


435 


2,119 








7 




















393 


1-5 to 1 


1,936 


599 








b l 








•• 




1875 










446 


1-1 to 1 


1,854 


852 


2,706 






it 












1877 


99,833 


38,773 


232 


211 


443 


1-1 to 1 


1,668 


886 


2,554 






6}- 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



Poor Relief. 



No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism ana 





Valu.1- 


Popula- 

3. 


Average Daily 
Number i» Receipt 
of Relief. ’ 


Ratio 

Iudoor 

Outdoor. 


Expend itur 


for 


Expcndi- 

Mcdicat 


Total 
Cols. 
10 and 11 

12. 


Poundage. 


Pcr-ccntago of 
Paupors to Populalion. 




Out- 

10 Vic 
o. 31. 


Total. 

6 . 


In 

tenanco 

Clothing. 

8. 


Relief 
10 Vic 


Total. 


exclusive 

Vaccina- 


On 

Amount 

Col"l0. 


On 

Amount 

Co!!*12. 


In- 


Out- 


Total. 




































































Limivady Union. 










£ 






£ 


£ 


£ 


d. 


d. 








Area, 152,712 acres. 
































1851 


67,064 


33,890 


321 




321 




1,136 






1,136 




1,136 




4 








185.'! 


67,064 


33,291 


197 






197 




824 






824 


440 


1,264 
















67,064 


32,695 


162 






162 




718 






718 


493 


1,211 












.3 


1857 


67,190 


32,099 


105 






105 




399 






399 




846 














1859 


66,385 










80 




357 






357 


586 


943 


if 




•2 






•) 


1861 


66,391 


30,907 


no 






110 




499 






499 


•549 


1,048 














1863 


66,937 


30,276 


154 






154 




730 






730 




1,295 


2i 


4 










1865 


67,457 


29,648 


150 






150 




822 






822 


573 


1,395 














1867 


67,543 


29,020 


152 






152 




860 






860 




1.357 














1869 


68,117 


28,392 


179 






179 




954 






954 


607 


1.561 




4 










1871 


68,267 


27,764 


141 






141 




672 






672 


676 


1,318 














1873 


68,338 


27,764 


134 






134 




869 






869 


698 


1,567 














1875 


68,710 


27,764 








136 




869 






869 




1 .580 




4 










187/ 


68,829 


27,764 


133 






133 




864 






864 


738 


1,602 


3 


54 


•5 






•5 


Londonderry 


Union. 
































Area, 113,996 acres. 
































1851 


115,632 


62,413 


573 






573 




1,951 






1,951 






4 


( 








•9 




115.632 


61,805 


426 






426 




1,852 






1,852 




















1855 


115,632 


61,201 


493 






493 




2,852 






2,852 


1,051 


















1857 


116,868 


60,597 








369 




2,190 






2,190 


996 










(i 










127,193 


59,993 


310 






340 




1,979 






1,979 




















1861 


131,255 


59,389 


375 






375 




2,175 




























135,811 


59,262 


466 






466 




2,4 15 






2,44.5 


1,199 






















59,136 


442 


3 


445 




2,239 






2,253 




















1867 


150,941 


59,010 


416 


1 


417 




2,515 






2,519 






















145,706 


58,884 


449 


1 


450 




2,481 






2,485 


1,193 




















147,714 


58,758 


376 




377 




2,530 






2,534 


1,466 






















58,758 


414 




415 




2,761 




5 


2,766 






















152,458 


58,758 


374 


1 


375 




2,459 






2,463 






















153,612 


58,758 


349 




349 




2.217 






2,217 


1,526 


3,743 


34 






6 






■6 


SIagiierifelt 


































Area, 155,90' 


acres. 
































1851 


74,024 


64,322 


315 




315 




1,049 






1,019 










■4 




.4 


1853 


74,024 


64,228 


174 






174 




612 






612 






















74,024 


64,134 


153 






153 




698 






6.98 






















74,076 




128 






128 




618 






618 


•578 
























148 






148 




700 






700 
























63,852 


156 






156 




800 






800 












-> 














216 






216 




1,247 






1,247 








a 














90,147 


61.778 


206 


1 


207 




1,091 






1,096 
























60,743 


176 


2 


178 


88 to 1 


1,194 


■ 11 


1,205 


























198 


2 


200 


74 to 1 


1,283 


• 10 


1,295 






















91,213 


58,673 


170 




174 


42 to 1 


1,088 


• 17 


1,105 
























58,673 


219 


1 


220 




1,703 






1,710 


























197 




200 


48 to 1 


1,599 


• 14 


1,613 


















,i { 


1877 


91,833 


58,673 


298 


4 


302 


74-5 to 1 


1,405 


• 20 


1,425 




2,367 


3ft 


61 




5 






•5 


Carrickmacross Union. 
































Area, 60,660 


acres. 
































1851 


46,789 


28,169 


1,235 






1,235 




4,637 






4,637 




















27,006 


458 






458 




























1855 




25,843 


224 






224 




1,132 






1,132 






















24,680 


136 






136 




609 
















•5 








1859 


46,840 


23,517 


131 






131 




607 






607 




















49,810 


22,354 


136 






136 




893 






893 




















49,863 


22,010 


146 






146 




951 






951 


364 














•6 






21,670 


128 






128 




791 






791 








4 












49,842 




120 






120 




917 






917 


400 




















20,990 


108 






108 




777 
























1871 


49,971 


20,650 


99 






99 




772 






772 










.4 








1873 


50.031 


20,650 


124 






124 




1,149 
























1875 


50,105 


20,650 


108 






108 




1,030 






1,030 


















1877 


50,244 


20,650 


114 


3 


11/ 


38 to 1 


1,146 


11 


1,157 


489 


1,646 


5“ 


IT 


•5 






•5 


Castleblayney Union. 
































Area, 94,213 


acres. 
































1851 


62,540 


46,652 


536 




536 




2,326 






2,326 




2,326 






1 








1853 


62.540 




342 






342 




1,552 






1,552 




2,001 














.y 




62,540 


44,716 


227 






227 




1,373 






1,373 


483 






















43,748 


156 






156 




1,113 






1,113 






4 














1859 




42,780 


146 






146 




894 






894 


490 






















41,812 


182 






182 




1,110 






1,110 




















1863 




41,614 


252 






252 




1,446 






1,446 








74 
















41,420 


19/ 


8 


205 


24 to 1 


1,025 




1 


1,046 


505 
























188 




192 


47 to 1 


1,370 


37 


1,407 




















1869 




41,032 


177 


8 


185 


22 to 1 


1,173 






1,231 


633 
























172 


29 






1,132 


124 








4 


6i 












1873 


74,751 


40,838 


175 


74 


249 


2-5 to 1 


1,405 


255 


1.660 


























163 


53 


216 




1,102 


198 


1,300 


























165 


81 


246 


2 to 1 


1,127 


281 


1,408 


747 


2,155 


41 


7 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



Appendix A. 



No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Boor Belief. 





■W 


Popula- 


Averago Daily 
Number in Receipt 
of Rolief. 


H 


£ 


Expenditure for 


Expendi 


Total 

of 

Cols. 

lOandli 


Poundage. 


Por-contago of 
Paupors to Population. 


door. 


"o' Vic 


Total. 


In. 

Out 


In 

Clothing. 


Relief 
1° Vie 




Charities 

exclusive 

Vaocina- 


On 

4 


A ° n 
Col'. n i2 


In- 


Out- 

16. 


Total. 
















































































Dungannon 


Union. 














£ 


4 




£ 


£ 


£ 


d. 


d. 










Area, 102,547 acres. 






































1851 


89,831 


54,282 


266 






266 






800 






800 




800 








4 








1853 


89,831 


53,804 


169 






169 






575 






575 


529 


1,104 








3 












89,831 


53,326 


214 






214 






1,092 






1,092 


686 


1,778 


3” 






4 














52,848 


165 




1 


166 






871 






873 


678 


1,551 


















1859 




52,370 


168 




1 


169 






909 






914 


720 


1,634 








3 








3 




91,9.51 


51,892 


211 






215 


53 to 1 


1,270 




II 


1,280 






















1863 


92,255 


50,710 


258 




7 


265 


36 to 1 


1,606 






1,651 


726 






















92.260 


49,530 


235 






241 


39 to 1 


1,484 


30 


1,514 




2,212 








4 














48,3.50 


225 


20 


245 


11 


to 1 


1,596 


113 


1,709 






















1869 


92,874 


47,170 


238 




28 


266 




to 1 


1,672 


162 


1,834 


829 


2,663 








5 












92,912 


45,990 


218 


77 


295 


3 to 1 


1,342 


228 


1,570 


844 


2,414 


4 










1 












218 


107 


325 


2-4 to 1 


1,916 




2,321 


840 














2 






1875 


93.523 


45,990 


218 


139 


357 




1,692 




2,435 


827 


3,262 




4 








3 




1 




93,784 


45,990 


204 


146 


350 


1 '4 to 1 


1,775 


433 


2,208 


880 


3,088 


4 


7| 








3 




7 


Gortin Union. 






































Area, ] 11,263 acres. 






































1851 


1.5,699 


17,301 


163 






163 






















■9 








1853 


15,699 


17,166 


61 






61 






284 






284 


























17,031 


47 






47 






290 




























1857 


1.5,710 


16,896 


50 






50 






288 






288 
























15.710 


16,761 


55 






55 


































1861 


19,373 


16,626 


54 






54 






327 






























19,395 


16,410 


89 






89 






568 
































16,194 








69 


































1867 


19,415 


15,978 


50 






50 






373 




























1869 


19,421 


1.5,762 








48 






346 
































15,546 


49 






49 


















4 


u 














1873 


19,521 


15,546 


49 






49 






410 




























1875 


19,560 


15,546 


47 




4 


51 


12 to 1 


367 


35 


402 
























19,610 


15,546 


50 




4 


54 


12-5 


to 1 


376 




5 


381 


320 


701 




8| 




3 








3 




Omagh Union. 






































Area, 174,217 acres. 






































1851 


75,157 


56,497 


490 






490 






1,925 






1,925 












n 












55,764 


318 




4 


322 


79 to 1 


1,318 
















5 












75,157 


55,032 


244 






247 


81 








8 






























227 




3 


230 


75 to 1 


1,323 


13 


1,336 








4 




















190 




5 


195 


38 to 1 






























89,021 




227 






227 






1,346 


23 






























341 






344 


113 to 1 


2,077 


21 


2,098 




























318 






324 




1,668 


• 






























59,417 


255 


16 


271 


16 to 1 


1,501 
































251 




8 


269 




1,467 






























47,139 


189 




9 


208 




1,166 






























47,139 


204 


26 


230 


8 to 1 


1,247 




1,351 






at 






















203 


25 


228 




1,267 




























94,452 


47,139 


202 


34 


236 


6 to 1 


1,217 


149 


1,366 


982 


2,348 


3J 


5? 




4 








4 


Strabane Union. 






































Area, 135,713 acres. 






































1851 


82,890 


49,161 


479 






479 






1.681 


















q 














279 


12, 


291 


23 to l 


1,207 












6$ 




5 
















245 






245 




















4 


















45,826 


157 






157 






980 












4 




















44,715 


132 




3 




44 to 1 


622 
































189 






189 






1,092 






1,092 




























287 




299 


24 to 1 


1,615 










4 






















297 


12 


309 




1,835 






























279 


54 


333 




1,854 


101 






























269 




414 


1-8 to 1 


1,965 




























39,510 


247 


221 


468 


1-1 


0 1 


1,682 






























237 


225 


462 


1 


ol 


1,909 


345 


2,254 




















187.5 






244 




488 


1 to 1 


1,993 
































244 


230 


474 


1 to 1 


2,210 


547 


2,757 


992 


3,749 


6 


9 








G 


1-2 


Province of Munster. 






































B.ALI.YVAUGHAN UNION. 






































Area, 71,031 


acres. 






































1851 


12,140 


8,148 


846 






846 






2.635 






2,635 




2,635 


4s. 4 K 




10-4 
























1,917 






1,917 


261 


2,178 














1855 


















1,168 






1,168 


















1857 






129 






129 






867 






867 


80 




















1859 






100 






100 






609 






609 
























133 






133 






911 






911 




























162 






162 






987 






987 


112 
















1865 












159 






1,245 






1,245 


























151 






151 






1,189 






1,189 


114 




























175 






1,338 






























145 






145 






1,189 






1,189 
































186 






48 


1,598 


141 


















1875 












169 


27-1 to 1 


1,551 


34 


























_ 


_ 


264 


32 to 1 


1,412 


42 


1,454 


154 


1,608 


Is. (id. 


s. 7 id. 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851 — continued. 



Indoor 
I Outdoor. 



Relief 
1U Vie. 



I Expcndi- 1 



exclusive | 
I Vaccina- 



Total 

Cols. 

lOandll.l 



Province of Munster | 

Corrofin Union. 



11.459 

11.460 
11,460 
20.R40 
20,350 
20,370 
20,385 

20’383 

20,395 

20,410 

20,4.19' 

20,-126 

20,434 

Ennis Union. 
Area, 112,504 aci 
48,603 

48.603 

48.603 
72,397 
72,021, 



9,352 

9,054 

8,757 

8,460 

8,163 

7,866 

7,711 

7,557 

7,403 

7,249 

7,095 



.'2,484 

72,553 

72,642 

72,801 

72,746 

72,686 

72,721 



41,587 
37,757 
33.927 
30,097 
29,382 
28,669 
27,956 
27,24 3 
26,530 
26,530 
26,530 
26,530 



1865 



Ennistvmon Union. 
Area, 99,281 
20,822 
20,822 
20,822 
36,453 
36,594 
36,709 
36,877 
36,923 

36.900 

36.901 
36,825 
36,859 
36,843 



31,612 < 

30.292 

28,986 

27,670 

26,354 

25,028 

24,691 

24.357 

24,023 

23,689 



23,355 

23,355 

23,355 



Killadysert Union. 



1851 

1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 

1861 

1863 

1865 



1873 

1875 

1877 



15,306 

15,306 

15,306 

25,182 

25,166 

25,209 

25,231 

25,111 

25,087 

25.114 

25,341 

25,373 

25,392 

25,425 



15,31 
14,681 
13,973 
13.265 
13,051 
12,841 
12,631 
12,421 
12,211 
12,-21 1 
12,211 
12,211 



Kilrush Union. 



1851 

1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 

1861 

1863 

1865 

1867 

1869 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1877 



33,224 I 

33.224 

33.225 
51,838 
51.960 
52,052 
52,188 
52,027 
52,073 
52,073 | 
52,088 ! 
52,346 ! 
52,510 i 
52,447 



51,247 : 

49,222 

47,199 

45,176 

43,153 

41,130 



37,008 

35,978 

35.978 

35.978 
35 978 



12-6 to 1 
2-8 to 1 
1-6 to 1 
1-6 to 1 



1,053 

1,120 

1,230 



448 to 1 
6-6 to 1 
2-4 to 1 
2-04 to 1 
1-9 to 1 



4-4 to 1 
6 7 to 1 
3 5 to 1 
2-1 to 1 



10,042 

5.582 

4,553 

2.406 

1,892 

2.509 

2,649 

2,483 

3.159 

3,467 

3.471 



9,881 

4,544 

2,954 

2,073 

1.480 

2,014 

2,332 

2,143 

2.513 

2,565 

2,345 

2,485 

2,609 

2,378 



79-5 to 1 
9-4 to 1 
7’1 to 1 
1 *9 to 1 
13 to 1 
•9 to 1 
1’0 to 1 
•8 to 1 



1,255 

1,344 

1,475 



10,042 

5,582 

4,553 

2,406 

1,892 

2.509 

2j649 

2.483 

3,159 

3,476 

3,620 

4,174 

4,281 

4,499 



4,544 

2,954 

2,073 

1,480 

2,014 

2,332 

2,143 

2,513 

2,565 

2,449 

2,596 

2,870 

2,839 



1,165 

1,184 

1,324 

1,418 



4,671 

2,503 

1,619 

2,058 

2,823 

3,051 

2,890 

2,456 

2,419 

2,853 

2,862 

2,923 



9,879 

6,301 

4,671 

2,503 

1,619 

2,079 

3,005 

3,213 

3,094 

2,797 

2,777 

3,631 

3,499 



1,051 
1,047 
1,032 
1,408 
1,495 
1,614 1 



10,012 
6.120 
5,028 
2,901 
2,485 
3 235 
3.305 
3,161 
3,813 
4,117 
4,390 
4,824 
4,967 
5,176 



4s. Od. 
!. 2s. ll^rf. 
Is. 6 d. 

7 

% 

8$ 

m 



m\ 



Is Od. 
Is. lid. 
, Is. 2d 
Is. 2 id. 



Is. 2!d. 
Is. 3d. 
Is. 4id. 
Is. 4$d. 



5,068 

3,296 

2,448 

1,914 

2,420 

2.753 

2,595 

2.979 
3,062 

2.980 
3,095 
3,392 
3,344 



9s. 5§d. 
4s. 44d. 
2s. 1 "d. 

Is l;jd 

ls\ld |l 

'Isi: 



sZ\ 



Is 4 f,d 
Is. 6 id. 
Ils. 8$d. 



Is. 4 id. 
Is. 7|d. 
Is. 8d. 

iS^d; 

lls,lo£d- 

jls. 9£d. 



6.327 8 
2.918 3 

2.327 
1,166 

988 
1,183 
1,276 
1,152 
1,516 
1,333 
1,632 ' 



8s. ?l<l. 
3s. 9 id. 
3s. Oid. 

Hi 

Hi 

Is. Old. 
II 

- Is. 2Jd. 
r 1«-1K 
: Is 3.(d. 
!. ls.4|d 
!. Is 6 -id- 
Is. 9d. 



9,879 

6,710 

5,094 

2,932 

2,023 

2,641 

3,585 

3.892 

3,765 

3,473 

3,502 

4,487 

4,191 

4,427 



5s 1 l-gd ; 
Is. 9?d 
’s. 9 id. 
114 
75 
9* 

s, l?d. 

Is. 3d. 

1 Is Id 
Is. 05d. 
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Is. 4d. 
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No. 6 . — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 









Aver ago Daily 
Number in Receipt 
of Relief. 






Expondi- 


Total 


Poundage. 


Por-contago of 
Paupers to Population 




Valua- 


Popula- 
































Vents 








Indoor 




n nt 




Charities 




On 

Amoun 


On 

Amouni 






— 


— 








In- 




T„.,1 


Outdoor. 




Relief 




exclusive 


10 and 11 


In- 


Out 














10 Vic 






Clothing 


10 Vio. 
e. 31. 




Vaccina- 




CoMO 


Col. 12 


door. 


door 






1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 






6. 


7. 


8. 


S 




in. 


U. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15 


10 


1 














































































Scauiff Union. 
Area, 86,290 acres. 












£ 






£ 


£ 


£ 


<1. 


d. 










1851 


18,199 


22,597 


2,301 






2,301 




5.331 






5,331 










10-2 






, 


1853 


' 18,199 


21,199 


1,457 






1,457 




3,054 






3,054 


411 












1855 


- 18,199 


19,802 


516 






516 




2,422 






2,422 


214 
















25,667 




239 






239 




1,140 






1,140 


257 




lug 
















179 






179 




1,044 






1,044 


295 














1861 


• 25,733 


15,611 


129 






129 




1,437 






1,437 


304 




Is. U<I 














25,767 


15,277 


23.5 






235 




1,462 






1,462 


302 






Is. 4A« 


























1,347 






1,347 


319 














1867 


25,6.95 


14,615 


19/ 






197 




1,407 






1,407 


372 




Is. II, f. 


Is. Ij!,, 










25,712 










181 




1,400 






1.4(H) 














1 i 




1871 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851 — continued. 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



Appendix A. 



No. 6 . — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Poor Relief. 
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S. 
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•7 
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•7 
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1,297 
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34,824 
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107,892 
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) 
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6J 
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108,141 


32,968 




23 




18-4 to 1 


3,473 


22 


3,495 
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1-3 


1869 


108,138 


32,040 
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III 


530 


3-8 to 1 


3,220 






3,295 


1,078 


4,373 
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•3 


16 


1871 


103,405 


31,112 
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320 


698 


1-1 to 1 


3,297 


397 


3,694 
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4,792 




nl 
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1873 
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31,112 




434 


892 


10 to 1 
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31,112 
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429 
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851 


4,044 
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9f 


IP 
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2-6 
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>/ 
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4T 
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42,476 
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1855 


91,502 


40,892 


829 
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4,439 






4,439 
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2-0 
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91,632 


39,308 
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507 
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4 


82 


1-3 




1-3 


1859 


91,633 


37,724 
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777 


2,853 
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91,859 


36,140 








405 




2,540 






2,540 




3,415 
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l-l 


1863 


92,516 


34,992 


427 
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35 
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859 
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1865 
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33,845 


359 


52 


411 


6-9 to 1 


2,009 


138 
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897 


3,044 
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1-06 


T5 
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1867 


92,729 


32,698 




95 


443 
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2,375 


239 


2,614 
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3,694 






1-06 
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1-3 


1869 


92,728 


31,551 


344 
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507 
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431 


3,728 


926 




?! 


Is. Orf. 


IT 




1'6 


1871 


93,949 


30,404 


298 


227 


525 


1-3 to 1 


2,143 


603 


2,746 


920 




7 


9? 




•98 


•75 


1-7 


1873 


94,063 


30,404 


337 


391 


728 


•8 to 1 


2,789 


1,042 


3,831 


1,000 


4,891 




Is. 0i<7. 


l-l 


1-3 


2-4 




94,215 


30,404 


323 


395 


718 




2,431 


967 




971 


4,369 




uf 


1-06 


1-3 


2-3 


1877 


94,330 


30,404 


308 


440 


740 


U to! 


2,242 


1,291 


4,533 


1,022 


5,555 




Is. 2d. 


1-0 


1-4 


2-4 


Millstreet 


Union. 




































Area, 74,905 


acres. 




































1851 


24,362 


17,251 


1,702 






1,702 




5,489 






• 5,489 




5,489 


4s. 6M 


4s. 61 d. 


9-8 






1853 


24,362 


16,765 


840 






840 




2,873 






2,873 


196 


3.069 


2s. 4k 


2s. 6ld. 


50 






1855 


24,362 


16,273 


561 






561 




2,897 






2,897 


210 


3,107 




2s. 6 id. 


3-4 




3-4 


1857 




15,781 


263 






263 




1,872 






1,872 


205 


2,077 




Is. 7 id. 


1-6 




1-6 


1859 


25,364 


15,289 


199 






199 




1,350 






1,350 


288 


1,638 




Is. 3k. 






1-3 


1861 


26,031 


14,797 


255 






255 




1,955 






1,955 


238 


2,193 




l.'.ll 1 -/. 








1863 


26,087 


14,756 


382 






382 




2,715 






2,715 


279 


2,994 


2s. )‘j< 




2-6 




2-6 


1865 


26,126 


14,715 


335 




S 


391 




2,166 




2 


2,248 


278 


2,526 




ls.llW 


2-2 


•4 


2-6 


1867 




14,674 


309 


80 


389 




2,345 


244 


2,589 


265 


2,854 


ls.lljSt 


2s. 2 




2-1 


. -5 


2-6 


1869 


26,154 


14,633 


285 


158 


443 


1-8 to 1 


2,227 


304 


2,531 


316 


2,847 


Is. Ilk 


2s. 




1-9 


10 


30 


1871 




14,592 


263 


217 


480 


1-2 to 1 


2,281 


407 


2,688 




2,956 


ls.lljV 


2s. 




1-8 




3-2 


1878 


27,349 




342 


186 




1-8 to 1 


3,365 


553 


3,918 


319 


4,237 


2s. 10^ 




2-8 


12 


3-6 


18/5 


27,477 


14,592 


252 


115 


367 


2-2 to 1 


2,621 


157 


2,778 


300 


3,078 


2s. 0‘< 


2s. 3(7. 


1-7 


•7 


2-5 


1877 


27,655 






186 


438 


1-3 to 1 


2,378 


253 


2,631 


312 


2,943 


Is. ik 


2s. 1§<7. 


1-7 


1 ; 3 


3-0 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851 — continued. 



Expenditure for 



I Vaccina- I 



Appendix ,4. 
Poor- Relief. 



Province of JVXunsterj 

MlTCHELSTQWN UNION. | 

Area, 86,957 a( 

48,481 
48,484 
48,484 
48,452 
48,490 
48,848 
48.876 
48,910 
48,938 
49,007 
49,095 
49,080 
49,110 
49,133 



27,269 : 

26,363 

25,459 

24,555 

23,651 

22,747 



21,945 

21,545 

21,145 

20,745 

20,743 

20,745 

20,745 



Skibbereen Union. 
Area, 114,963 acres. 



44,557 I 

44.557 ' 

44.558 
44,712 
44,712 
44,787 
44,900 
45,123 , 
45,218 
45,335 
45,619 ! 
45,354 
45,930 
46,018 



38,059 1 

36,928 

35,799 

34,670 

33,541 

32,412 

32,205 

32,000 

31,795 

31,590 

31,385 

31,387 



Skull Union. 



1869 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1877 



14,213 

14,213 

14,213 

14,275 

14,301 

14,309 

14,583 

14,587 

14,651 

14,687 

14,789 

14,960 

15,011 

15,212 



16,418 

15,914 

15,411 

14,908 

14,405 

13,902 

13,74 

13,595 

13,443 

13,291 

13,139 

13,139 

13,139 

13,139 



1851 

1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 

1861 

1863 



Youghal Union. 

57,212 

57.212 

57.213 
57,194 
57,187 
57,444 
59,301 
59,449 
59,846 
59,782 
60,641 
60,797 
60,700 
60,543 



23,055 

22,507 

21,959 

21,959 

21.959 

21.959 



Cahirciyben Union. 
Area, 200,710 acres. 
21,747 
21,747 
21,747 
21,716 
21,567 
21,605 
21,637 
21,656 
21,733 
21,866 
22,327 
22,378 
22,586 
22,757 



29,866 1 
28,932 1 
28,000 
27,068 
26,136 
25,204 
25,192 
25,181 
25,170 
25,159 
25,148 
25,148 
25,148 
25,148 



76 to 1 
57 to 1 
I 58-2 to 1 
54 to 1 



2,371 

3,085 

1,529 

1,144 

1,438 

1,578 

1,293 

1,456 

1,549 

1,503 

2,117 

1,771 

1,635 



6,076 

3,572 

2,730 

1,739 

1,448 

1,802 

2,412 

1,727 

2,419 



1-1 to 1 
1 '4 to 1 
1-3 to 1 
1-4 to 1 



2-1 to 1 
1-3 to 1 
1-4 to 1 



1,529 

1,144 

1,442 

1,584 

1,295 

1,462 

1,560 

1,535 

2,167 

1,804 

1,673 



6,076 

3,572 

2,730 

1,739 

1,448 



2,419 

2,075 

2,200 

2,819 

2,621 

2,953 



4,109 

3,373 

4,123 

2,380 

1,714 

2,380 

2,577 



2,668 

2,432 

2,975 

2,159 



6,901 

3,470 

1,975 

1,055 



3,472 
1,913 
1,564' 
1,883 
2,026 
1 ,739 . 
1,889 
2,033 
2,019 
2,649 



4,109 

3,373 

4,123 



3,272 

3,256 

2,940 

3,483 

2,470 



3,470 

1,975 

1,055 



1,507 

1,562 

1,319 



lli 
. Hi 

A 

‘ 7 f\ 

4 



U.2 id.\ 

Is. 54(2. 



i 2s. 84(2. 2s. 81,(2. 

I ls.7V- Is- lOg'f. 
I’ Is. iU. Is. o\d. 
- Ilf 



2,363 

2,991 

2,295 

2,988 

2,654 

2,889 



, 1'1- 
ls. 2 id. 
Is. li \d. 
Is. 3f d. 



ni 

Is. Old. 
Is. 4 d. 

Old. 
Is. 3,U/. 
,1s. 24(2. 

Is. 3W. 
!*-5& 
ls. o!,d. 
s. 7i2. 



1 |3s. aid. 

2 2s. 11(2 

Is. 0(2, 

H 

7| 

8.4 

104 

j?j 

, 114 
Is. (1(2. 
. Is. 0|(2. 

' I®- Ip- 



|3s. 58(2. 
3s. l|(2. 
Is. 2|(2. 

m 

Is. 1(2. 

, Is. 1(2. 
Is. 2*2. 
Is. 1 id. 
' Is. 4(2. 
Is. 3 hi. 

I Is. 4(2. 
Is. 5 }d. 
is, iskd. 
i. I Is. 5.1 ' 



4,109 

3.921 

4,629 

2,935 

2,286 

3,150 

3,459 

3,369 

4,032 1 

3,959 1 

3,685 

4,272 1 

3,231 



Is. 51(2. 
Is. 2„W2. 
Is. 5 ’(2. 



Is. 51(2. 
Is. 42,-2. 
Is. 74(2. 

I Is. Op. 



94 

Is. 1 Id. 

Is. 2(2. 

Is. 1|<2. 

I: U is%\ 

Is. 2 jf-2. 
!. Is. i\d. 

'ivgi 



6,901 

4,317 

2,387 

1,513 

1,179 

1,484 

1,678 

1,451 

1,611 

1,875 

1,863 

2,251 

2,270 

1,921 



6s. 4 Id. 
Is. 10(2. 



Is. of (2. 
Is. Op. 

Is. I 

Is. op. 

ls.4j(2 
Is. 45(2 
Is. 2(2. 



X: 

, 2 p. 

Is. 4 Id. 
ls.l*(2. 
Is. 4-V.2. 
Is. 6*2. 
Is. 44(2. 

1 Is. 6(2. 
1§<2. 



Is. 8(2. 
2s. Op. 
2s. 0j(2. 
Is. 8 Id. 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY". 



No. 6 . — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 





'Sr 


Popula- 

3. 


Avorago Daily 
Um «fKolio£ CC1|lt 


Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


Eapcndi- 

Modical 


Total 

Cols. 

iOaudll. 

12. 


Poundage. 


Pcr-contago of 
Paupers to Population. 


In- 

door. 


i 


Total. 


tcnanco 

Clothing. 


Out 

Relief 

1° Vic. 


Total. 

10. 


exclusi’vo 


Amount 

Col. 10. 


On 

A mount 

Col. 12. 


15. 


Out- 

door. 


Total. 
17. . 










































































Dingle Union. 












£ 


-e 


£ 


£ 


£ 


7. 


d. 








Area, 125,668 acres. 


































1851 


22,791 


26,725 


2,884 






2,884 






9,531 






9,531 




9,531 


8s. 4 Id. 


8s. 4W. 


10-8 






1853 


22,791 


26.842 








1,450 












4,694 




5,163 


Is. IK 


4s. 6J7. 


5-4 








1855 


22,791 


26,959 


709 






709 






3,202 






3,202 


342 








2-6 








1857 


22,573 


27,076 


343 






313 






1,722 






1,722 


364 


2,086 


Is. GW. 


is. 10W 


1-2 








1859 


22,549 


27,193 


229 












1,118 






1,118 


370 


1,488 


1 1 


ls.3K 


•8 








1861 


22,608 


27,312 


276 






276 






1,491 






1,491 


■ 396 


1,887 


Is. 387. 


Is. 87. 


1-0 








1863 


22,654 


25,905 


321 






321 






1,821 






1,821 




2,243 


ls.7K 


IsllK 


1-2 








1865 


22,608 


24,490 


210 






210 






1,089 






1,089 




1,543 




ls.4‘4. 


•8 








1867 


22,601 


23,075 


196 






196 






1,400 






1,400 


488 


1,888 


Is. 287. 


Is. 87. 










1869 


22,607 


21,660 


166 






166 






1,031 






1,031 


483 


1,514 




Is. 4W. 










3871 


22,683 


20,245 


158 






158 






1,186 






1,186 


714 


1,890 




Is. 87. 


•7 








1873 


22,723 


20,245 


182 






182 






1,607 






1,607 


604 


2,211 




Is 1117 


■9 








1875 


22,703 


20,245 


164 






164 






1,304 






1,304 


726 


2,030 


is. IK 


Is. 947. 










1877 


22,837 


20,245 


158 






158 






1,197 






1,197 


734 


1,931 


is. ok 


Is. 8J7. 


■7 






■ -7 


ICenjiare Union. 


































A 


ca, 198,152 acres. 


































1851 


18,658 


21,252 


2,319 






2,319 






9,279 






9,279 




9,279 


IOs.037 


1 0s. 037 


10-9 






1853 


18,658 


20,751 


1,052 






1,052 






4,091 






4,091 


















1855 


18,658 


20,252 


612 












2,701 






2,701 


376 


3,077 


2s. if «/. 


3s. 47. 


30 








1857 


18,622 


19,753 


321 






321 






1,619 






1,619 


387 


2,006- 


Is. 9./. 


2s. 27. 


1-6 








1859 


18,522 


19,254 








222 






1,112 






1,112 


534 


1,646- 














1861 


18,505 


18,755 


223 






223 






1,413 






1,413 


413 


1,826- 






1-1 








1863 


J 8,563 


18,762 


166 






166 






1,379 






1,379 


430 


1,809 




Is.llW 


•9 








1865 




18,591 


174 


i 


175 






1,046 




9 


1,055 


427 


1,482 














1867 


18,726 


18,510 


161 


i 


162 






1,216 




9 


3,225 


493 


1,718- 


Is. 3| 1. 












1869 


18,748 


18,429 


161 




161 






1,097 






1,097 


586 


1,633- 


Is. 2d. 


Is. 957- 


•9 










18.767 




130 


25 


155 


1-2 to 1 


910 


61 


1,001 


547 


1,548 




Is. 87. 










1873 


19,078 


18,348 


140 


59 


199 


2-4 to 1 


1,076 


141 


1,217 


561 


1,778 




Is 10.17 










1875 


19,210 


18,348 


132 


76 


208 


1-8 to 1 


872 


163 


1,035 


598 


1,633 


1.7. 


Is. 8 Cl. 












19,270 


18,348 


108 


90 


198 


1-2 to 1 


760 


238 


998 


563 


1,561 


is. ok 


Is. 7 K 






4 


10 


ICillarney Union. 


































Acres, 251,287 acres. 


































1851 


67,853 


49,720 


2,902 




2,902 






10,064 






10,064 




10,064- 


2s.HK 


2s. Ill 7. 








1853 


67,853 


48,571 


2,421 




2,421 






5,410 






5,410 


662 


6,072 




Is. 917. 










1855 


67,853 


47,425 


726 




726 






4,115 






4,115 


596 


4,711 




Is. 457. 
















384 


2 


386 


192 to 1 


2,259 




9 


2,268 


664 


2,932 














*1)59 


69,476 


45,133 




2 


290 


144 to 1 


1,834 


23 


1,857 


776 


2.633 




91 












71,120 


43,987 


321 


2 


323 


160-5 




2,475 


13 


2,488 


787 


3,275 


B' 2 


118 








■7 








412 


13 


425 


31-7 to 1 


3.235 


78 


3,3 1 3 


839 


4,152 














1865 


72,293 


44,169 


405 


46 


451 


8-8 to 1 


2,791 


185 


2,976 


826 


3,802 














1867 


72,292 


44,260 


367 


54 


421 


6-8 to 1 


3.371 


205 


3,576 


827 






















338 


99 


437 


3-4 to 1 


2,787 


382 


3,169 


831 


4,000 














1871 


75,530 


44,443 


326 


179 


505 


1 -8 to 1 


3,015 


605 


3,620 


1,010 


4,630 
















75,634 


44,443 


354 


330 


684 




3,914 




o 


5,014 


996 


6,010 




Is. 77. 












75,728 




326 


355 


681 




3,461 


1,228 


4,689 


862 


5,55) 














1877 


75,805 


44,443 


315 


431 


746 


•8 to 1 


3,339 


1,466 


4,805 


938 


5,743 


Is. 3J7. 


Is. 67. 


•7 




9 




Listowel Union. 


































Area, 151,208 acres. 


































1851 


50,623 


43,251 


3,799 






3,799 






12,391 






12,391 




12,391 • 


4s. I0W 
















1,493 






1,493 






4,764 






4,764 


321 


5,085 


Is. I0W. 


















684 






684 






2,803 






2,803 


403 






















211 






211 






1,007 






1,007 


504 
















1859 


50,659 


37,875 


124 






124 






653 






653 


447 


















50,981 


36,531 


172 






172 






851 






851 


467 


1,318 


















36,079 


306 






306 






1,528 






1,528 
















•'! 


1865 


51,491 


35,630 


248 






248 






1,209 






1,209 


642 
















1867 


51,530 


35,181 


243 






243 






1,803 






1,803 


755 
















51,644 


34,732 


I/I 






171 






1,165 






1,165 


703 


1,868 


4 


















158 






158 






1,206 






1,206 


674 


1,880 














1873 




34,283 


140 






140 






1,241 






1,241 


750 


1,991 


4 










.4 




52,095 


34,283 


134 






134 






1,115 






1,115 


694 


1,809 


















34,283 


109 






109 






877 






877 


683 


1,560 


4 


n 


■3 






•3 


Tralee Union. 


































Area, 221,834 acres. 


































1851 


82,991 


58,545 


4,458 




4,458 






14,107 






14,107 




14,107 












1853 


82,991 


57,248 


2,467 






2,467 






8,886 






8,886 


1,055 


9,941' 
















82,991 


55,953 


1,196 






1,196 






6,273 






6,273 


701 


6,974- 


















54,658 


611 






611 












2,955 


789 


3,744 


















53,363 


435 






435 






2,273 






2,273 


870 


3,143- 


















52,068 


524 






524 






3,210 






3,218 


868 
















1863 


84,135 


51,619 


689 






689 






4,027 






4,027 


865 


4,892 


















51,172 


632 






632 






3,942 






3,942 


1,126 


5,068- 




















633 






633 






4.577 






4,577 


1,065 
















1869 




50,278 


564 






564 






4,211 






4,21 1 


1,054 


5,265 


ng 


















418 






418 






3,402 






3,402 


1,039 
















1873 


85,498 


49,831 


435 






435 






4,090 






4,090 


1,073 


5,163 














1875 






523 






523 












4,148 


985 


5,133 


m 


















516 


7 


523 


73-7 


o 1 


4,377 


60 


4,437 


1,222 


5,659 


s. ok 




10 






10 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851 — continued. 



Avcrago Daily 
of Relief. 



Indoor 

Outdoor. 



Relief 
10 Vie. 



Appendix A. 
Poor Relief. 



I exclusive I 



Province of HXunster| 

Groom Union. 



27,258 

26,040 

24,823 

23,606 

22,389 

21.172 

20,348 

19,526 

18,704 

17,882 

17,060 

17,060 

17,060 

17,060 



02.370 

62.371 
62,371 
62,654 
62,725 
63,013 
63,053 
63,257 
63,150 
63,247 
63,301 
63,268 
64,068 
64,068 

Gun Union. 
Area, 70,176 acre 

27.916 17 

27.917 17 

27.917 1C 
27,890 
27,964 
27,973 

27.918 
27,731 
27,810 
27,803 
23,242 
28,369 
28,390 
28,490 



Kii.mali.ock Union. 



16,503 

16,126 

15,750 

15,580 

15,410 

15’070 

14,899 

14,899 

14,899 



Area, 140,365 i 
851 127,708 

853 127.708 

,355 127,708 

857 129,275 

859 1 29.849 
SCI 129,931 
863 132,182 
865 137,420 

867 132,492 

169 132,707 
171 132.727 

173 136,711 , 

175 136,780 

377 136,876 



48,779 : 

46,931 

45,083 

43,235 

41,387 

39,539 

38,622 

37,705 

36,788 

35,87 1 

34,954 

34,954 

34,954 

34,954 



Limerick Union. 



1859 

1861 

1863 



183,709 
183,709 
183,709 I 
185,262 
184,804 
185,371 
188,875 I 
189,559 
, 190,693 
191,510 
191,883 
192,761 
194,763 



110,628 

106,648 

102,668 

98,688 

94,708 

90,728 

88,432 

86,136 

83,840 

81,544 

79,248 

79,248 

79,248 

79,248 



1,519 

4,192 

2.275 

1,316 

1,040 

1,622 

1,892 

1,784 

1,548 

1,707 

1,496 

1,646 



2-7 to 1 
1-5 to 1 
1 -0 to 1 



1,059 

1,207 

1,277 

1.322 

1,313 



5,583 

2,905 

2,121 

1,172 

1,003 

1,575 

1,881 

1,861 

2.063 

1,943 

1,939 

2,208 

2,134 

2,001 



3,978 

1,991 

1,556 



6-7 to 1 

1- 9 to 1 
20-7 to 1 

4-4 to 1 

2- 2 to 1 
2-0 to 1 
8 0 to i 



338 to 1 
18-9 to 1 
3-9 to 1 
1-4 to 1 
0-9 to 1 

0- 9 to 1 
1 Otol 

1- 0 to 1 



5,519 

4,192 

.2,273 

1,316 

1,040 

1,622 

1,893 

1,846 

2,202 

1,939 

1,892 

2,297 

2,222 

2,299 



23-7 to 1 
2*3 to 1 
7'3 to 1 
3-7 to 1 



1,051 

1,360 

1,397 

1,493 



3,270 

2,805 

4.208 

5.103 

4.603 

5,300 

5,133 

4.890 

6,406 

6.203 

6,023 



5,588 
2,906 - 
2,122 • 
1,172 
1,003 
1,575 
1,881 
1,861 
2,063 
1,982 
2,045 
2.436 
2,555 
2,582 



3,978 ' 
1,991 
1,556 - 



1,499 
1,594 
1,503 ' 



3,270 

2,805 

4,208 

5,124 



1,304 

1,506 

1,485 

1,551 



21,249 

16.173 

10,379 

6.696 

5,845 

11,532 

12,597 

11,153 

10,779 

12,822 

12,228 

15,037 

12,339 

13,275 



5,588-1 
3,621 - 
2,608 
1,663 
1,500 
2,062 
2,422 
2,346 
2,548 
2,522 
2,612 
2,991 
3,163 
3,113 



3,978 2 
2,308 1 
1,781 1 
914 
792 
1,093 
1,231 ' 
1,276 
1,856 1 
1,514 
1,516 
1,895 1 
1,945 1 
1,859 



5,139 

6,086 

5,596 

6,659 

7,418 

7,204 

9.029 

9,014 

8,792 



21,249 1 
16,173 
10,379 ' 
6,696 
5,845 
11,532 
12,600 
1 11,326 
11.974 
13,967 
13,200 
16,819 
14,341 
15,922 



Is. 2d. 

iv. 

Is. l|d. 



21,249* 
17,338 
11,704 
8 , 111 - 
7,493 ' 
13,243 
14,305 
12,901 
13,609 
15,617 
15,032 
18,613 
16,020 
17,675 



12s.10.5rf. 



10f 

11 

Is. id. ‘ 
Is. lrf. 
Is. lrf. 
Is. 4rf. 

. Is. 44rf. 
Is. 3jjrf. 



I!"® 

i. lrf. 

ai 



■f 

I is. id. 

Is. 4rf. 

'Is. lid. 1. 
Is. 3rf. 1 
I Is. hid 1 
Is. 4-Srf. 1 
ls.lOjd. 1. 
Is. 5§rf. 1 
:1S. 7 §rf. 1 



2s. 2rf. 

- 35d. 

lOj 



Newcastle Union. 



1863 

1865 

1867 

1869 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1877 



60,439 

60,401 

60,458 

60,621 

60,778 

60,980 

61,006 

61,007 

61,243 

61,367 

61,464 

61,875 



36,198 ; 

35,283 1 

34,368 

33,453 

32,538 

31,624 



30,196 

30,196 

30,196 

30,196 



4-6 to 1 . 
2-3 to 1 , 
1-3 to 1 
1-4 to 1 
1-2 to 1 
1-3 to 1 
•9 to 1 



12,686 

5,027 

5,518 

2,923 

1,444 

2,254 

2,581 

2,283 

2,286 

2,180 

2,719 



2,271 

2,638 

2,350 

2,655 

2,740 

3,379 

3,593 



12,686 4 
5,859 
0,030 
3,434 
2,052 
2,951 
3.274 
3,059 
3,355- 
3,509 
4,132 
4,397 



!. 4s. 2 Id. 
■ Is. 1 I’d. 

!. 2s. Od. 



, lot 

Is ljrf. 
1 Is. 2d. 
Is. 2d. 
Ils. 15 rf. 



s. 'Aid. 
Is. lrf. 
Is. Old. 
Is. lid. 
Is. lid. 
Is. 45rf. 
Is. 5}d. 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



Appendix A. 
Poor Relief. 



No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Yean. 


Valua- 


Popula- 

3. 


Avcrago Daily 
of Rolief. 


Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


Charities 


Total 

Cols. 

10 and 11. 




Por-contago of 
Paupers to Population. 


In- 

door. 


Out- 
10* Vic. 


Total. 

6. 


In 

tcnanco 

Clotliing. 


Out 

10* Vic. 
c. 31. 
9. 


Tom. 


On 

Amount 

IS. 


On 

Col." 2. 




d°oo 1 ;. 


IT. 












































































Rathkeale Union. 














£ 








£ 














Area, 79,932 acres. 








































28.725 


1,691 






1,691 






6,339 






6,339 




6,339 


2s. 3 id. 


2s. 3W. 


5-8 






5-8 














890 






3,026 








668 






















415 






415 






2,010 






2,010 




2,543 


«* 
















24,723 


191 




1 


192 






1,161 






1,169 


539 


1,708 




















133 




2 




66-5 to 1 


77 6 


13 




622 






















259 


28 


287 


9-2 to 1 


1,733 


148 


1,881 


649 


2,530 


4 
















21,221 


308 


26 


334 


11-8 to 1 


2,206 


115 


2.321 


642 






















26) 


138 


399 


1-8 to 1 


1,820 


470 




600 






Is. Ojd- 
















280 




452 


1 -6 to 1 


2,448 


592 


3,040 


606 


3,646 




Is. 3 K. 


1'4 
















266 


519 




2,289 


953 


3,242 


623 






















221 


277 


498 


0-8 to 1 




1,300 


3,609 


633 


4,242 




Is.6fd. 














17,884 




413 


638 




2,372 


1,5- 


' 


8,912 


646 


4,558 


















17,884 


181 


459 


640 


0-3 to 1 


1,749 




* 


3.513 


654 
















1877 


56,285 


17,884 


204 


471 


675 


0-4 to 1 


1,875 






















Borrisokane Union. 




































Area, 31,801 


acres. 








































19,367 


961 






961 






3,368 






3,368 




3,368 


Is. 7|d- 


Is. 7 K 


4-9 






4-9 








477 












1,725 






1 ,72a 


361 






















208 






208 






1,060 






1,060 


282 


1,342 




Vf 














15,992 


116 






116 






718 






718 


328 


1,046 




















109 






109 






668 








374 




















13,740 


119 






119 






841 






841 


355 


1,196 


4 












1863 


41,487 


13,39.4 


162 






162 






892 






892 


375 


1,267 


H 


VI 
















155 






155 






905 






905 


377 




















1-2,402 








145 






1,032 






1,032 


385 


1,417 


6 


84 










1 869 


41,243 


11,956 


126 






126 






1,037 






1,037 


425 


1,462 


G 


4 
















117 






117 






988 






988 


409 


1,397 


















11,510 


118 






118 






1,097 






1,097 


483 


1,580 


6\ 


y* 














11,510 


109 






109 






961 






961 


454 


1,415 


5| 


4 










1877 


41,597 


11,510 


120 






120 






1,058 






1,058 


494 


1,452 


H 












Carrick-on-Suib Union. 




































Area, 112,630 acres. 






































76,269 


37,732 


909 






909 






3,953 






3,953 




3,953 


Is. 0 M. 


Is. Old 


2-4 






2-4 




76,269 


36,242 


692 






692. 






2,758 






2,758 


887 


3,645 




m 


1-9 








1835 


76.269 




516 






516 






2,705 






2,705 




3,307 


Si, 


104 










1857 


76.239 


33,268 


315 












1,803 






1,803 


591 


2,394 














1859 


76.566 


31,781 


310 






313 






1,816 






644 






















423 




2 


425 






2,959 




3,009 


581 


3.590 




114 














29,857 




30 


514 






3,272 


157 


3,429 


692 


4,121 


10# 


Is. ogd. 


1-6 




1 


1-7 




77,911 


29,421 


465 


34 


499 






3,343 




3,480 


692 


4.172 


10* 


Is. OK- 


1-6 




1 




18G7 


78,592 


28,985 


476 


37 


513 






3,939 


242 


4,101 


674 


4,855 


is. ok 




1-7 








1869 


78,861 


28,549 


437 


84 


521 






3,522 




3,942 


659 


4,601 


Is. Ud. 












.1871 


78,880 


28,113 


328 


178 


506 


1-8 to 1 


2,937 






3,410 


706 


4,116 


10k 


is. OJd. 


1-1 








1873 


79,281 


28,113 


2/3 


167 


440 


1-6 to 1 


2,858 


512 


3,370 


721 


4,091 


10J- 


Is. OK. 














28,113 


256 


192 


448 


1 -3 to 1 


2,232 






670 


3,458 














1877 


79,416 


28,113 


275 


2 


2 


527 


1-1 to 1 


2,141 


b 


9 


2,780 


760 


3,540 


8* 


10# 


•9 




9 




Cashel Union. 




































Area, 158,722 acres. 




































1851 


105,116 


45,369 


3 413 






3,413 






12,991 






12,991 




12,991 


2s. 53d. 


■2s. 53 d. 


7-5 




7-5 


18511 


105,116 


43,001 


2.113 






2,113 






7,284 






7,284 


845 


8,129 


Is. 4?,d. 


Is. 6 id. 






4-8 




105,116 


40,633 


1,172 






1,172 






6,276 






6,276 


545 


6,821 


Is. 2 \<l. 


Is. 33d- 


2'8 






1857 


106,102 


38,265 


619 






619 






4,025 






4,025 


537 


4,562 




104 


.1 6 






1859 


106,322 


35,897 


433 






433 






2,813 






2,813 


640 


3,453 


6| 










1861 


108,425 


33,527 


483 






483 






3.513 






3.513 


628 


4,141 






1-4 




1-4 


1863 


107,608 


32,700 




12 


556 










3.583 


681 


4,264 




4 


1-7 






1865 


107,655 


31.873 


528 




3 


561 


16- 




3,355 


164 


3,519 


719 


4,238 












1867 


107,671 


31,046 


511 


88 


599 




4,394 


409 


4,803 


727 


5,530 


10# 


is. osd. 


1-7 




1-9 




107,712 


30,219 


534 




686 


3-5 to 1 


4,313 


636 


4,949 


794 


5,743 






1-7 






1871 


107,673 


29,392 


489 


301 




1-6 to 1 


4,324 


1,473 


5,797 


841 


6,638 


Is. Id. 


Is. 2jd. 


1:6 


10 




1873 


107.719 


29,392 


453 


409 


862 


1-1 to 1 


4,769 


1,547 


6,316 


939 


7,255 


Is. 2d. 


Is. 4 j>d. 


1-6 


1-3 






1-07,-167 


20.392 


412 


412 






;o 1 


3,839 


1,338 


5,177 


938. 


6,115 


11* 


Is. 1 : 




1-4 




1877 


107,729 


29,392 


413 


376 


789 


1-1 


o 1 


3,874 


1,279 


5,153 


913 


6,06G 


Ilf 


Is. lid 


1-4 


1-3 




Clogheen Union. 




































Area, 118,318 acres. 




































1851 


62,875 


33,274 


1,466 






1,466 






4,234 






4,234 




4,234 


Is. 4Jd. 




4-4 






4-4 


1853 


62.875 


31,669 


992 






992 












3,562 


442 


4,004 




Is. 3lk 


3-1 










62,875 


30,064 








567 






2,686 






2,086 


448 


3,134 


104 


Is. Od. 


1-8 






1-8 


1857 


62.777 


28,459 


297 






297 






2,044 






2,044 


473 


2,517 














1859 


62,839 


26,854 


201 






201 






1,186 






1,186 


430 


1,616 






•7 






•7 


1861 


62,917 


25,249 


189 






189 






1,417 






1,417 


426 


1,843 




7 


•7 








1863 


62,943 


24,649 


228 






228 






1,434 






1,434 


446 


1,880 






•9 








1865 


62,936 


24,049 








225 






1,491 






1,491 


484 


1,975 






•9 








1 867 


63.267 


23,449 


235 






235 






1,866 






1,866 


427 


2,293 


7 J 












1869 


63,283 


22,849 


258 






258 






2,007 






2,007 


422 


2,427 






1-1 






1-1 


1871 


63.571 


22,247 


242 






242 






2,067 






2,067 


423 


2,490 




9? 


1- 






1- 


187 3 


68.760 


22,247 


287 






287 






2,766 






2,766 


483 


3,249 


104 




1-2 








1875 


64,052 


22,247 


238 






238 






2.263 






2,263 


480 


2,743 






1- 






1- 


1877 


64,032 


22,247 


222 






222 






2,261 






2,261 


485 


2,746 


4 


m 


10 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851— continued. 



Appendix A.. 

J&orJtcJisfc 



oxclumvo 
I Vaccina- 



Total 
Cols. , 
10 and 11. 



Province of Munster 

— continued. 
CtONMEO Union. 



72,221 

72,221 

72,221 

71,932 

71,759 

72,070 

70,992 

70,869 

71,252 

69,662 

69,703 

70,167 

70,562 



31,617 

29,828 

28,039 

27,249 

26,459 

24^879 

24,089 

24,089 

24,089 

24,089 



: 2,46 2 
1,776 
1,258 



Nenagh Union. 
Area, 183,050 
91,456 

91.456 

91.457 
91,239 
90,994 
90,922 
90,708 
90,734 
90,756 



50,465 

48,027 

45,589 

43,149 

40,701 

38,277 

37,263 

36,249 

35,235 

34,221 

33,206 



, 52 to 1 

56-4 to 1 
19-3 to 1 
14-3 to 1 
7*2 to 1 
3*1 to 1 
2*7 to 1 
1*5 to 1 



9,533 

7,911 

6,812 

3|l46 

4,154 

4,631 

4,337 

5,018 

4,619 

3,929 

4,602 

4,295 

3,690 



8,562 

6,242 

4,963 

3,403 

2,300 

4,154 

4,054 



21*1 to 1 
1*4 to 1 
0*9 to 1 
0*7 to 1 



9,533 

7,911 

6,812 

4,936 

3.146 
4,154 
4,661 
4,372 
5,102 
4,724 

4.147 
4,924 
4,771 
4,154 



3,403 

2,300 

4,154 

4,072 

4,100 

3,851 

3,590 

3,925 

4,620 



9,533 

8,704 

7,451 

5,597 

3,849 

4,838 

5,444 

5,111 

5,938 

5,575 

5,049 

5,778 



‘2s. 7 p. 

2s. 2\d. 

Is.lOp. 
Is. 4 U. 
104 

Is. Ip. 

1 Is. 3*3. 

' *• 243. 
i. 543. 

I Is. 423. 
ls.2p. 
Is. 53. 
Is. 413. 
Is. 2 id. 



71,3. 
25.4*2. 
i., 0 id. 
Is. 6*3. 
Is. 1 3. 
Is. 4J3. 

I Is. 6?, 3. 

Is. 53. 

. Is. 83 
ls.7K 
l Is. 5id. 



! ls.lOP. 
I. 4 id. 
Ils. & 



4,703 

4,379 

4,713 

5,460 

6,014 

5,029 



ls.lOp. 
Is. 6*3. 
ls.2*3. 
10* 1 
8* 

ls.l*7. 
Is. Op. 

: IS. 13. 

■ Is. 0*3. 
11 

r Is. op. 
Is. 23. 
Is. 0p. 



Roscrea Union. 



69,218 

69,479 

70,155 

70,109 

70,088 

70,031 

69,968 

71,684 

71,700 

71,633 

71,580 



28,176 

26,421 

24,666 

23,738 

22,812 

21,886 

20,960 

20,034 

20,034 

20,034 

20,034 



1851 

1853 

1855 



Thurles Union. 
Area, 143,351 acres 
84,869 
84,869 
84,869 
87,037 
87,139 
90,454 
89,824 
89,901 
89,956 
89,928 



48,539 

46,060 

43.583 

41A06 

38,629 

36,152 

35,215 

34,280 

33,345 

32,410 

31,475 

31,475 

31,475 

31,475 



Tipperary Union. 

Area, 179,988 
851 134,120 

853 134,120 

855 134,120 

857 135,306 

859 135,722 

861 135,822 

863 137,763 

.865 137,782 

867 139,420 

869 139,701 



141,247 

141,920 

142,022 



57,754 i 

55,140 

52,526 

49,912 

47,298 

46,423 

45,550 

44,677 

43,804 

42,931 

42,931 

42,931 

42,931 



33*1 to 1 
25*3 to 1 
7 to 1 
4*4 to 1 
2 to 1, 
1*5 to 1 
1 *4 to 1 



17*2 to 1 
25*5 to 1 
78*3 to 1 



15*2 to 1 
6*5 to 1 
3*2 to 1 
3 to 1 
2*1 to l 
1*7 to 1 
1 *4 to 1 

1 *0 to 1 



1,594 

1,772 

1,737 

2,041 

1,963 



8,159 

3,655 

3,202 

2,408 

1,897 

2,333 

2,515 

1,941 

2.0*23 

2,110 

1,984 

2,170 

1,944 

1,913 



12,363 
5,081 
4,457 
2,610 
2,231 
3,397 
3,176 
3,112 
3,407 
3,722 
3,609 
4,718 
5,034 
4,752 : 



1,787 

2,160 

2,164 



8,159 

3,655 

3,202 

2,408 

1,897 

2,333 

2,515 

1,953 

2,092 

2,172 

*2,004 

2,259 

2,078 

2,141 



12,363 

5,081 

4,457 

2,610 

2,231 

3,397 

3,243 

3,448 

3.875 

4;i23 

4,176 

5,600 

6,003 

6,117 



1,952 

1,067 

1,166 

1,138 

1,045 



4,379 1 
2,628 
2,450 
1,844 
1,432 
2,082 
2,381 
2,366 
2,711 
2,646 
2,567 



3,090 

2,659 

3,058 

3,238 

2,724 

2,856 

3,024 

2,856 

3,132 

2,973 

3,100 



12,363 1 
6,083 
5,227 
3,527 
3,166 
4,310 
4,193 
4,371 
4,837 
6,075 
5,243 
6,766 
7,141 
I 7,16*2 



«* 

55 1 

H 



i. Is lip. 
Is. op. 
1 Of- 



IO* Is. 0J. 1*1 
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Appendix a. 
Poor Belief. 



No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Years 


Valua- 


Popula- 


Average Daily 
of Relief. ' 


Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


Expendi- 

Mcdical 


Total 

of 

Cols. 
10 and 11 


Poundage. 


Por-contago of 
Paupers to Population. 


doTr. 


,7& 


Total. 


In 

Clothing. 


Out 

Relief 

10 Via 


Total. 

10. 


exelUfSne 

Vacoina- 


Amount 

Col. 10. 


On 

Amount 


15. 


Out* 


Total. 
































































Dungarvan 


Union. 










.£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


<1. 










Area, 94,044 acres. 






























1851 


53,403 


31,236 


1,234 




1,234 




3,317 




3.317 




3,317 




ls.2f?V 


3-9 




3-9 


1853 


53,404 


29,858 


938 


. 


938 




3,416 






. 589 


4,005 


Is. 0 Ul. 


Is. lid. 








1855 


53,404 


28,480 






582 




2,932 




2,932 


. 434 






Is. 3 }.d. 








185/ 


53,324 




297 




297 




2,(108 




2,008 




2.472 


o' 




1-0 




Hi 


1859 


53,392 


25,724 


259 




259 




1,413 




1,413 




1,911 




83 


1-0 




1-0 


1881 


53,594 


24,346 


303 




303 




2,094 




2,094 


533 


2,627 




112 


1-2 




1-2 


18G3 


53,848 


23,849 


402 


52 




7-7 to 1 


2,795 


137 


2,932 


557 


3.489 


ls.l-frV 


Is. 32/Z 


1-6 




1-8 


1865 


53,825 


23,354 


286 


19 


305 


15 to 1 


1,958 


54 


2,012 


564 


2,576 






1-2 




1-3 


1867 


53,877 


22,859 


420 


96 


516 




3,01-4 


332 


3,336 


580 


3,916 


Is. 3d. 


Is. bid 


1-8 




2-2 


1869 


53,934 


22,364 


463 


151 


614 




3,926 


411 


4,337 


618 




Is. 7$d. 


Is. 104// 


2-0 


•6 


2-7 


18/1 


53,871 


21,869 


339 


187 


526 




2,926 




3,334 


678 


4,012 




Is. 6 d. 


1-5 


•8 


2-4 


1873 


53,911 


21,869 


362 


220 


582 


1-7 to 1 


3,662 


815 


4,4/7 


618 


5,125 


Is. 8 d. 


Is. llrf. 


1-6 


1-0 


2-6 


18/5 


53,830 


21,869 


371 


218 


589 


1 -7 to 1 


3,800 


677 


4,477 


769 


5,246 


Is. lid. 


Is. 1 12(7 


1-6 


•9 


2-6 


1877 


53,820 


21,869 


361 


184 


545 


2 0 to 1 


3,568 


555 


4,123 


673 


4,796 


Is. 62V. 


Is. 9?(7. 


1-6 


■9 


2-5 


Kilmactiiomas Union. 






























Area, 64,478 acres. 






























1851 


35,312 


18,722 


352 




352 




1,216 




1,216 




1,216 




81 


19 




1-9 


1853 


35,312 


18,074 


316 




316 




1,293 




1,293 


302 


1,595 


4 


10J 


1-7 




1-7 


1855 


35,312 


17,429 


229 




229 




1,38/ 




1,387 


. 286 


1,673 






1-3 




1-3 


185/ 


35,271 


16,784 


109 




109 




850 






255 


1,105 






•6 




•6 


1859 


35,309 


16,139 


90 




90 




637 




637 


282 


919 












J86I 


35,355 


15,494 


151 




151 




1,223 




1 ,223 


285 


1,508 






•9 






1863 


38,416 


15,075 


203 




203 




1,475 




1,475 


318 


1,793 




Ilf 


1-3 




1-3 


1865 


41,425 


14,656 


203 


is 


221 


11-3 to 1 


1,527 




1,579 


310 


1,889 


9f 






•1 


1-5 


1867 


40,428 


14,237 


207 


85 


292 


2-2 to 1 


1,681 


211 


1,892 


306 


2,198 






1-4 






1869 


35,418 


13,818 


198 


151 


349 


1-3 to 1 


1,621 


441 


2,062 


300 


2,362 


Is. 2d. 




1-4 


1-1 


2-5 


18/1 


34,738 


13,399 


156 


203 


359 


•7 to 1 


1,414 


563 


1,977 


343 


2,320 


Is. 12/. 


Is. id. 


1-1 


1-5 


2-6 


1873 


34,723 


13,399 




247 


424 


•7 to 1 


1,816 


577 


2,393 


363 


2,756 






1-3 


1-8 


31 


18/5 


34,473 


13,399 


154 


168 


322 


•9 to 1 


1,582 


351 


1,933 


342 


2,275 


Is. lir/. 




l-l 


1-2 




1877 


34,446 


13,399 


179 


144 


323 


1-2 to 1 


1,652 


318 


1,970 


352 


2,322 


Is. 15V. 


Is. 35(7. 


1-3 


1-1 


2-4 


Lismore Union. 






























Area, 97,140 acres. 






























■1851 


49,976 


27,077 


1,225 




1,225 




3,595 




3,595 




3,595 




Is5f- 


4-4 




4-4. 


1853 


49,976 


25,829 






903 




2,939 




2,939 


• 584 


3,523 






3-4 




3-4 


1855 


49,976 


24,583 


618 




618 




3,671 




3,671 


447 


4,118 


h.5fyd. 








2-5 


1857 


49,832 


23,337 






304 




1,913 




1,913 


- 449 


2,362 


9-t 


112 


1-3 




1-3 


1859 


49,798 


22,091 


222 




222 




1,427 




1,427 


482 


1,909 






10 




1-0 


1861 


49,757 


20,845 


226 




226 




1,673 




1,673 


- 480 


2,153 


8 




1-0 




10 


1863 


49,924 


20,439 


288 


12 


300 


24 to 1 


2,010 


22 


2,032 


518 


2,550 










1-4 


1863 


49,732 


20,037 


237 


20 


257 


11-8 to 1 


1,810 


31 


1,841 


506 


2,347 


9 




1.1 




1-2 


1867 


49,736 


19,634 


245 


38 


283 




1,774 


80 


1,854 


560 


2,414 


9 




1-2 


-1 


1-4 


1869 


49,792 


19,232 


213 


62 


275 


3'4 to 1 


1,686 


198 


1,884 


518 


2,402 




115" 


1-1 




1-4 


1871 


49,729 


18,834 




90 


271 




1,647 


193 


1,840 


625 


2,465 


9 


Is. 0./. 


10 




1-4 


1873 


49,865 


18,834 




101 


299 


1-9 to 1 


1,905 


268 


2,173 


600 


2,773 






1-0 


•5 


1-5 


1875 


49,854 


18,834 


191 


74 


265 


2-6 to 1 


1,619 


152 


1.771 


643 


2,414 






1-5 


•3 


1-9 


18// 


49,885 


18,834 


195 


63 


258 


3-1 to 1 


1,751 


108 


1,859 


664 


2,523 


9 


is. 0(7. 


1-5 


•3 


1-9 


Waterford 


Union. 






























Area, 125,719 acres. 






























1851 


139,839 


68,229 


2,146 




2,i46 




8,189 




8,189 




8,189 


Is. 2d. 


Is. 2(7. 


3-1 




31 


1853 


139,839 






ii 


1,793 


162 to 1 


8,238 


22 


8,260 


. 921 


9,181 




Is. 30V. 


2-b 






1855 


139,839 


64,623 


1.513 


11 


1,524 


137-4 to 1 


8,788 


49 


8,837 


802 


9,639 


Is. 3JV. 


Is. 41V. 






2-4 


1857 


140,492 


62,522 


1,078 


51 


1,129 


21-1 to 1 


6,290 


III/ 


6,397 




7,253 




Is. 02(7. 


1-7 




1-8 


1859 


111 ,915 


60,421 


835 


146 


981 


5-7 to 1 


4,670 


205 


4,875 


. 927 


5,802 






1-3 


•2 


1-6 


1861 








295 


1,241 




7,448 


556 


8,004 


1 ,088 






Is. 3fV. 


1-6 




2-1 


1863 


145,312 


58,116 


1.033 


411 


1,444 




6,709 


1,035 


7,744 


1,099 


8,813 


l.-.Ov/. 


Is. 22(7. 


1-7 






1865 


145,598 


57,916 


940 


51.9 


1,459 


1 7 to 1 


6,671 


1,202 


7,873 


1,454 


9,327 


Is. 1 d. 




1-6 


•8 


2-5 


186/ 


145,849 


57,716 


883 


731 


1,614 


1-2 to 1 


6,871 


1,691 


8,562 


1,391 


9,953 


Is. 21rf. 




1-5 




2-7 


1869 


147,286 


57,516 


916 


780 


1,696 


1-2 to 1 


5,668 


1 776 


7,444 


1,221 


8,665 


Is. 01 d. 


Is. 21V. 


1-5 


1-8 


1-9 


1871 


148,236 


57,316 




923 


1,770 


•9 to 1 


6,924 


2,061 


8,985 


1.597 


10,582 






1-4 


1-6 


30 


1873 


150,068 


57,316 


943 


1,105 


2,048 


■8 to 1 


8,646 


2,136 


10,782 


1,442 


12,224 






1-6 


1-9 




1875 


151,068 


57,316 


926 


1,034 


1.960 


•9 to 1 


8,256 


2,121 


10,377 


1,488 


11,865 


Is. 4 ?,(/. 


Is. 6 id. 


1-5 


1-8 




1877 


150,915 


57,316 


969 


1,082 


2,041 


•9 to 1 


8,430 


2,216 


10,646 


1,610 


12,256 


Is. oil. 


Is. lid. 


1-6 


1-9 


3-o 


Province of Xieinster 






























Carlow Union. 






























Area, 185,357 acres. 






























1851 


147,071 


63,553 


2,054 




2,054 




8,377 




8,377 




8,377 






31 




3-1 


1853 


147,071 


61,203 


1,261 




1,265 




5,467 


is 


5,485 


1,292 


6,777 






2- 




2- 


1855 


147,071 


58,853 


816 


7 


823 


116-5 to 1 


6,21.0 


120 


6,330 


1,011 


7,341 




Is. 0 V. 


1-3 






1857 


149,026 


58,502 


397 






•19-6 to 1 


2,615 


32 


2,647 


971 


3,618 










■7 


1859 




54, 1 52 


349 


8 




43-6 to 1 


1,95.1 


58 


2,009 


1,048 


3,057 






-6 




•6 


1861 


149,796 


51,802 


359 


23 


382 


15 6 to 1 


2,590 




2,725 


1,050 


3,775 




6 






•7 


1863 


148,758 


50,609 




131 


564 


3-3 to 1 


3,250 


353 


3,603 


1,111 


4,714 










l-l 


1865 


148,868 


49,416 


421 


227 


648 


3-3 to 1 


3,291 


559 


3,850 


1,242 


5,092 






•9 






186/ 


149,171 


48,223 


465 


385 


850 


1-2 to 1 


4,249 


936 


5,185 


1,059 


6,244 






•9 


■8 


1-7 


1869 




47,030 




451 




1-0 to 1 


3,792 


1,079 


4,871 


1,236 


6,107 








■9 


1-8 


1871 


150,036 


45,835 


331 


601 


932 


0-5 to 1 


3,658 


1,773 


5,431 


1,261 


6,692 




10“ 




1-3 




1873 


150.273 


45,835 


372 




1,061 


0-5 to 1 


4,504 


2,078 


6,582 


1,333 


7,915 


101 


s. 0SV. 


•8 


1-5 


2-3 


1375 




45,835 


367 


701 


1,068 


0-5 to 1 


3,741 


2,039 


5,780 


1,414 


7,194 


4 


11 J 




1-5 




1877 


150,500 


45,835 


419 


599 


.1,910 


•7 to 1 


4,560 


2,092 


6,652 


1,366 


8,018 


lOf 


s. OijV. 


•9 


1-3 


M 
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No. 6. — Statistical Table showing tlie progress of the Pauperism and 



Poor Relief. 



Yoars. 


i'Sr; 


Popula- 


Average Daily 
U, "ofRelicf. C ° iPt 


Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expondituro for 


Expondi- 

Medioal 


Total 

10 and 11. 


Poundago. 


Per contago of 
Paupers to Population. 


£■ 


lOVjc. 


Total. 


tcnancc 

Clothing. 


Out 

Rdiof 


Total. 


exclusive 

Vaccina- 


On 

Col. 10. 


On 

Amount 
Coil* 12. 




0 t 

1G. 


Total. 
































































Celbridge Union. 












£ 








d. 










Area, 86,831 


acres. 






























1851 




22,547 


337 




337 




1.984 




1,984 




1,984 


42 




1-4 




1- 




107,478 


21,954 


245 




245 




1,278 




1,278 


1,068 


2,346 


21 




1-1 




1-1 


1855 


107,478 




213 




213 




1,738 




1,738 


639 


2,377 


31 




1-0 




1-0 






20,766 


180 


7 


187 


25-7 to 1 


1,340 


47 




666 












•9 


1859 


109,600 


20,173 


174 


3 


177 


58 to 1 


1,261 


24 


1,285 


651 


1,936 


24 




•8 












212 


65 


277 


3-2 to 1 


1,880 


277 




. 678 


2,835 








•4 


1-4 


1863 




19,278 


18/ 


136 




1-3 to 1 


1,501 


406 


1,907 


772 


2,679 




5$ 




•7 


1-6 




114,796 


18,974 


221 


158 


379 


1-4 to 1 


1,906 


527 


2,433 


789 


3,222 




64 


1-2 


■8 


2-0 


1867 


114,799 


18,670 


223 


171 


394 


1-3 to 1 


2,479 


591 


3,070 


756 


3,826 










2-1 


1869 




18,366 


180 


164 




1- to 1 




590 






3,327 


4 


7 






1-8 


1871 




18,062 


162 


204 


366 


0-8 to 1 


2,014 


783 


2,797 


911 


3,708 




72 


•9 


1-1 


2-0 


18(3 


114.607 


18,062 


160 


247 


407 


0-6 to 1 


2,096 


902 




890 






«f 






2-2 


1875 


114,574 


18,062 


153 


253 


406 


0-6 to 1 


1 ,972 


986 




844 












2-2 


1877 


114,896 


18,062 


158 


251 


409 


0-6 to 1 


1,993 


965 


2,958 


828 


3,786 




8 


•8 


1-4 


2-2 




Naas Union. 






























Area, 216,622 


acres. 






























1851 


140,450 


44,863 


1,035 




1,035 




4,382 




4,382 




4,382 


74 


n 


2-3 




2-3 






43,852 


872 


8 


880 


109 to 1 


3.3711 


23 


3,401 


1,107 


4,508 










2-0 






42,839 


539 


36 


575 


15 to 1 


3,150 


160 


3,310 


803 


4,113 




7 


1-2 


•1 


1-3 




142,324 


41,826 


413 


53 


486 


7-8 to 1 


2,210 


125 


2,335 


769 


3,104 






1-0 


•1 


1-1 


1859 


142,642 


40,813 


339 




391 


6-5 to 1 




120 


1,892' 


887 


2,779 


31 








•8 


1861 




39,800 


322 


99 


421 


3-2 to 1 




251 
















1-0 


1863 


150,860 


40,680 


352 


144 


496 




2,591 


401 


2,992 


786 


3,778 


42- 


6 




•3 


1-2 




151,228 


41,560 


332 


2/5 


607 


1-2 to 1 


2,478 




3,150 


889 


4,039 






•8 


•6 


1-4 


1867 


151,609 


42,440 




350 




1 to 1 


3,101! 


927 






5,170 


62 


4 


•8 


•8 


1-6 


1869 


151,780 


43,320 


317 


387 


704 




2,662 


1 ,000 


3,662 


1,000 


4,662 








•9 


1-6 


1871 


151.991 


44,197 


293 


508 


801 


0-5 to 1 


2,661 


1,353 


4,014 


1,137 


5,151 


6 A 


4 




1-1 


1-8 


1873 


! 52. 1 ! 7 


44,197 


336 


544 


880 




3,283 




4,1)48 


1,183 


■6.031 


74 








1-9 


1875 


152,573 


44,197 


317 




910 


0-5 to 1 


3,460 


1,789 


5,249 


1,381 


6,630 






•/ 


1-3 


2-0 


1877 


152,637 


44,197 


3-15 


584 


929 


0-6 to 1 


3,988 


1,936 


5,924 


1,397 


7,321 




112 


•8 


1-3 


2-1 


Callan Union. 






























Area, 104,011 


acres. 






























1851 


73.016 


32,748 


1,446 




1,446 








5,655 




5,655 


Is. 6 id. 


Is. 62d. 


4-7 




4-7 


1853 


73,046 


31,393 


853 


159 


1,012 


5-3 to 1 


3,224 


226 


3,450 


544 


3.994 




Is. lid 


2-7 




3-2 


1855 


73,046 


29,737 


568 


61 


629 


9-8 to 1 


3,046 


190 


3,236 


454 


3,690 


104 


Is. Oid. 


1-9 


•2 


2-1 


1857 


72,982 


28181 


397 


44 


441 


9 to 1 


2,460 


103 


2,563 


486 


3,049 




10 


1-4 


•1 




185!) 


72,982 


26,525 


263 


32 


295 


8-2 to 1 


1,584 


68 


1,652 


452 


2,104 


1 


7 




•1 


1-1 


1861 


73,304 


24,969 


315 


39 




8 to 1 


2,404 


115 


2,519 


529 


3,048 


10 




■1 


1-4 


1863 


73,230 


24,138 


323 


164 


487 


1.9 to 1 


2,228 


386 


2,614 


544 


3,158 


82 


104 


1-3 


•7 




1865 


73,253 


23,297 


300 


186 


486 


1-6 to 1 


2,172 


484 


2,656 


550 


3,206 




io| 


1-2 


■8 


2- 


1867 


73,259 


22,446 


298 


264 


562 


1-1 to 1 


2,558 


559 


3,117 


533 


3,650 


104 


Is. Od. 






2-5 


186!) 


73,235 




296 


292 


588 




2,549 


750 


3,299 


496 


3,795 


ion 


Is. Oid 


1-4 


1-3 


2-7 


1871 


73,405 


20,764 


259 


341 


600 


0-7 to 1 


2,354 




3,144 


585 


3,729 




Is. Oid 


1-2 


1-6 


2-8 


1873 




20,764 


294 




639 


0-8 to 1 


2,925 


877 


3,802 


579 


4,381 


Is. Oid. 


Is. 2!,d. 


1-4 


1-4 


2-8 


1875 


73,435 


20,764 


288 


342 


630 


0-8 to 1 


2,688 


868 




539 


4,095 


II; 


Is. lid 


1-4 


1-6 


3- 


1877 


72,972 


20,764 


273 


407 


680 


0-6 to 1 


2,553 


1,173 


3,726 


548 


4,274 


Is. OJd 


Is. 2d. 


1-3 


1-9 


3-2 


Castlecomer 


Union. 






























Area, 57,820 acres. 






























1851 


32.577 


18,472 


237 




237 




1.152 




1,152 




1,152 




8A 


1-3 




1-3 


1853 


32,577 


17,965 


136 


609 


745 


2 to 1 


734 


1,007 


1,741 




2.079 


Is. Id. 


Is. 3d. 


•7 


3-4 


4-1 




32,577 


17,485 


210 


30 


240 


7 to 1 


1,810 


107 


1,917 


335 


2,252 


Is- 2 !</. 








1-4 




32,024 


16,951 


130 




185 




1.121 


213 


1,334 


335 


1,669 


10 


Is. Oid. 


•8 




1-1 


1859 


32,061 


16,444 


104 


93 


197 


1-1 to 1 


908 


406 


1,314 


385 


1,699 


10 




•6 




1-1 


1861 


32,101 


15,937 


134 


196 


330 




1,257 


635 


1,892 


367 


2,259 


ls.2>d. 




•8 




2- 




32,119 


15,610 


159 


229 




1-5 to 1 


1,425 


760 


2,185 


380 


2,565 


Is. 4 Id. 




1-0 


1-5 


2-5 


1865 


32.113 


15,283 


146 


186 


332 


1-3 to 1 


1,227 


508 


1.735 


358 


2,093 


Is. Id. 




•9 




2-1 


1867 


32,101 


14,956 


152 


244 


396 


1-6 to 1 


1,423 


672 


2,095 


378 


2,17:1 


Is. 3d. 


Is. 6 id. 


1-0 




2-7 




32,130 


14,629 


136 


258 


394 


1-9 to 1 


3,279 


723 


2,002 


425 


2,427 




1 s. 6.4d. 


•9 


1-7 


2-7 


1871 


32,223 


14,302 


146 


250 


396 


1-7 to 1 






2,289 


451 


2,740 


Is. 5 d. 


Is. Bid. 


1-0 


1-7 


2-7 


1873 


32,405 


14,302 


131 


235 


361 


1-7 to 1 


1,584 


742 


2,326 


464 


2,790 


Is. 5Jd. 




-9 


1-6 


2-5 




32,438 


14,302 


142 


214 


356 


1-5 to 1 


1,608 


780 


2,388 


496 




Is. 5’!d. 


Is. 9/fd. 


1-0 


1-5 


2-5 


18/7 


32,417 


14,302 


135 


213 


348 


0-6 to 1 


1,563 


704 


2,267 


493 


2,750 


Is. 5d. 


ls.fyd 


■9 


1-5 


2-4 


Kilkenny Union. 






























A 


ea, 110,943 acres. 






























1851 


97,397 


46,710 


1,782 




1,782 




7,828 




7,828 




7,828 






3-8 






1853 


97,397 


44,467 


1,358 




1,358 




6,333 




6,333 


932 


7,265 


Is. 3id 




3-0 




3-0 




97,397 


42,225 


982 




982 




6,756 




6,756 


738 


7,494 


.1.',./ 


Is. Hid 


2-3 






1857 


100,962 


39,983 


665 




665 




4,534 




4,534 


828 


5,362 


104 


Is. 02d 


1-7 




1-7 


1859 


100,963 


37,741 


652 


2 


654 


326 to 1 


4,259 


16 


4,27.5 


891 


5,166 


10 1 


Is. 03d 


l'7 




1-7 


1861 


100,968 


35,499 


621 


344 


965 


1-8 to 1 


4,259 


701 


4.960 


894 


5,854 


112 


is. 2d. 


1-7 


■9 








34,637 


638 


326 


964 


1-7 to 1 


4,507 


711 


5,2111 


963 


6,181 




Is. 2Jd 


1-8 


•9 




1865 




33,776 


608 




1,062 


1-3 to 1 


4,667 


910 






6,429 


Is. ljd 


Is. Sid 


1-8 


1-3 


3-1 


1867 




32,915 


714 


593 






5,863 


1,160 


7,023 


868 


7,891 


Is. 4 Jd. 


Is. Id. 


2-1 


1-8 


3-9 


1869 


100,048 


32,054 


502 


777 


1,279 




4,075 


1,486 


5,561 


1,008 






Is. 3 id 


1-5 


2-4 


3-9 


1871 




31,193 


521 




1,298 


•7 to 1 


5,068 


1.574 


6,642 


966 


7,608 


Is. 4d. 


Is. 6.4d 


1-6 


2-5 


4-1 


1873 






599 


801 




•7 to 1 


5,908 


1,971 


7,879 


987 


8,866 


Is. 7 d. 


Is. 9Jd 


1-9 


2-5 


4-4 


1875 


100,277 


31.193 


515 


644 


1,159 




5,106 


1,793 




1,067 


7,966 


Is. i\d 


Is. 7 d. 


1-6 


2 0. 


3-7 


1877 






495 


592 


1,087 


•8 to 1 


5,276 


1,632. 


6,908 


1,053 


8,061 


Is. 4^d 


Js.Vjid 


1-6 


1-9 


3-5 
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APPENDIX. 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851— continued. 



Indoor 

Outdoor. 



Clothing. 



Expondi- 

Mediral 



Arrtswx A. 
root Relief. 



l - Amount 1 Amount 



Province of Leinster | 

Thomastown Union. 



27,298 

26,117 

24,939 

23,761 

22,583 

21,405 

20,885 

20.368 

19,851 

19,331 

18,817 

18,817 

18,817 

18,817 



Urlingfoiid Union. 
Area, 76,149 acres. 
45,288 I 
45,288 



65,245 
65,245 
65,245 
65,004 | 
64,984 
.65,002 
64,955 
64,967 
65,750 
65,720 
65,842 



,5,288 , 
45,223 
45,299 
45,314 
45,262 
45,298 
45,484 

45.489 
45,469 
45,475 

45.490 

45.491 



19,681 

18,849 

18,018 

17,187 

16,356 

15,525 

14,943 

14,363 

13,783 

13,203 

12.623 

12.623 

12.623 
12,623 



Ebendkrkv Union. 
Area, 172,407 acres. 



. 93,589 I 
93,589 I 

93.589 
93,976 
94,820 
95,487 
95,248 
95,261 
95,271 
95,334 
95,429 
95,494 
95,540 

95.590 



29,791 
28,508 
27,227 
251.946 
24,665 
23.3B4 
22 738 
22,095 
21,452 
20,809 
20,166 
20,166 
20,166 
20,166 



Parsonstown Union. 
Area, 220,437 acres. 

, 87,177 I 49.651 
87,177 47,590 

87,177 45,530 

101,523 
101,977 
102,505 
102,225 
102,205 
102,143 
102,008 
102,513 
102,502 
102,550 
102,557 



1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 

1861 

1863- 

1865 

1867 

1869 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1877 



43,470 

41,410 

39,350 

37,932 

36,514 

35,096 

33,678 

32,261 



Tullamore Union. 
Area, 155,395 acres. 
80,855 | 41,150 
8U,855 
80,855 

80.913 
81,818 

81.914 
82,460 
82,321 
84,435 
82,457 
82,825 
82,900 
83,075 
83,174 



39,535 

37,923 

36,311 

34,699 

33,087 

32,152 

31,219 

30,286 

29,353 

28.420 

20.420 

28.420 
28,420 



4 to 1 
3-1 to 1 
1-9 to 1 
1 ’6 to 1 
1-3 to 1 
1-2 to 1 
1 -4 to 1 
1 *3 to 1 
0-8 to 1 



3-2 to 1 
2-8 to 1 
33 to 1 
2-1 to 1 
1'4 to 1 
1-2 to 1 
1'2 to 1 



3,840 

2,625 

2,214 

1,689 

1,428 

1,817 

1,851 

2,180 

2,127 

1,917 

1,771 

2,101 

2,018 

1,884 



3,652 

2.238 

1,853 

1,116 

870 

1,365 

1,430 

1,194 

1,375 

1,313 

1,616 

1,717 

1,425 

1,534 



44 - 5 to 1 
54'6 to 1 
, 415 to 1 
81-7 to 1 
13-3 to 1 
12-3 to 1 
10 to 1 
4-1 to 1 
8 to 1 
3 to 1 



3,162 

2,851 

2,921 

2,447 

1,855 

2,319 

2,211 

1,642 

1,487 

1,637 

1,593 

1,747 

1,907 

1,836 



1,529 

1,416 

2,159 

2,084 

2,183 

2,437 



3-5 to 1 
5-3 to 1 
69 to 1 
184 to 1 
, 64 to 1 

13-3 to 1 
3-9 to 1 
2 to 1 
1-8 to 1 

1-3 to 1 

1-t ' 
1-t 



2,390 

2.031 

2;673 

3,052 

a’aos 

2,984 

2,954 

3,026 

2,874 

2,982 



2,434 

2,255 

2,230 



3,652 
2,255" 
1 187 1 
1,132 
910 
1,431 
1,636 
1,398 
1,557 
1,498 
1,855 



3,162 

2,880 

2,951 

2,457 



1,742 

1,793 

2*050 

2,069 



4,184 

3.159 
1,547 
1,529 
1,416 

2.159 
2,084 
2,183 
2,437 
2,477 
2,1.30 
2,311 
2,203 
2,331 



4,536 

6,162 

2,396 

2,035 



4,385 

3.520 

3,900 

4,252 

4,167 

4,593 



3,840 

3,106 

2,675 

2,160 

1,972 

2,419 

2,478 

2,937 

2,900 

2,731 

2,702 



3,652 

2,650 

2,276 

1,550 

1,333 

1,858 

2,073 

1,850 

1,996 

2,044 

2,372 

2,588 

2,310 



3,162 

3,674 

3,640 

3,135 

2,592 

3,047 



3,014 

2,998 

3,172 



4,184 

4,078 

2,168 

2*171 

3,004 

2,911 

3,024 

3,353 

3,389 

3,032 

3.274 

3.275 
3,374 



Is. 2Jd. 1 
9-J 

4 

6b 



ls.7-Jd. 
1 Is. Oil. 
& 



l. Is. 53d. 
1. Is. 4d. 
!. Is. 8Jd. 



3,949 

3,759 

5,045 

4,232 

4,612 

5,008 

4,982 

5,342 



I s 

Is. Old. 

'4 

Is. 0 d. 
Is. Oil. 
is. id. 



Ill 

11 

Is. 2 Id. 

| Is. Old. 
Is.lfd. 
Is. 2 Ad, 
'is. 2\J. 
' >. 32d. 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 






No. 6.— Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Poor Relief. 



Years. 


™Z?' 


Popula- 


Average Daily 
Number in Receipt 
of Relief. , 


Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


Expendi- 


10 and 1 1. 
IS. 


Poundage. 


Per-ccntagc of 
Paupers to Populati 


1. 


door. 


Out- 
10 Vic. 


Total. 


In 

lenaneo 

Clothing. 


Out 
Relief 
10 Vie. 


Total. 


Charities 

oxolusii 0 
of 

II. 


Amount 

Coi. n io. 


Amount 


In- 


Out- 

IG. 


17 




































































Ballymahon Union. 










.4' 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


d. 












Area, 100,126 acres. 
































1851 


52,509 


26,238 


694 




694 




2,885 




2,885 




2,885 


Is. 1}(7. 


Is. 1 jd. 


2-6 




2 


6 


1853 


52,5119 




392 




392 




1,626 




1,626 


259 


1,885 




8# 


1-5 




l 




1855 


52,509 


24,576 


172 








1,210 




1,210 


278 


1,488 


5i 


64 


•7 








1857 




23,747 


106 




106 








697 


253 


950 














1859 


62,467 


22,918 


105 




105 




706 




706 


321 


1,027 


2§ 
















22,089 


132 


6 


138 


22 to 1 


1,094 




1,132 


328 


. 1,460 




54 








1 




62,559 


21,426 


172 


12 


184 


14-3 to 1 


1,227 


63 


1,290 


391 


1,681 


5 




•8 








1865 


62,107 


20,766 


174 


28 


202 


6-2 to 1 


1,317 


96 


1,413 


385 


1,7.98 


5.1 


7“ 


•8 


•1 






1867 


62,099 


20,106 


152 


20 


172 


7-6 to 1 


1,273 




1,339 


382 


1,721 














1869 


62,134 


19.446 


135 


19 


154 




1,187 


84 


1,271 


364 


1,635 


5 












. 1871 


61,978 


18,786 


125 




155 


4-1 to 1 


1,134 


122 


1,256 


493 


1,749 






•7 






3 


1873 


61,843 


18,786 


131 


41 


172 


3-1 to 1 


1,419 


244 


1,663 


486 


2,149 


61 




•7 






9 


1875 


61,910 


18,786 


118 


87 


205 


1-3 to 1 


1,175 


273 


1,448 


430 


1,878 




7 f 


•6 








1877 


61,916 


18,786 


109 


122 


231 


■9 to 1 


1,180 


358 


1,538 


440 


1,978 


6 


7§ 


•o 


•7 


1 


2 


Granard Union. 
































Area, 134,003acres. 
































1851 


66,910 


41.473 


1.534 




1,534 




5,046 








5,046 


Is. 6 d. 


Is. 6d. 


3-7 




:■ 


7 


1853 


66.910 


40.387 


784 




784 




2,563 




•2,563 




3,318 




U# 


19 




1-9 


1855 


66,910 


39,301 






356 








2,088 


502 


2,590 






•9 






9 


1857 


84,308 


38,215 


248 




248 




1,484 




1,484 


613 


2,097 




6" 








!i 


1859 


83.767 


37,129 


216 




216 




1,395 




1,395 


658 


2,053 


4 




•5 








1861 


83,855 


36,043 


240 


1 


211 


240 to 1 


1,759 




1,761 


712 


2,473 


5 


7 


■6 








1863 


84,578 


35,561 


274 


228 


502 


1 -2 to 1 


1,961 


599 


2,560 


736 


3.296 




9# 


•8 






1865 


84,623 


35,079 


291 


288 


579 


1 " to 1 


1,816 


641 


•2.457 


718 


3,175 


7' 


9 


•8 






1867 


84,656 


34,597 


278 


684 


962 




2,066 


1.1/4 


3,240 


751 


3,991 




11 ‘ 


•8 






1869 


84,905 


34,115 


249 




790 


•4 to 1 


1,973 


1,209 


3,182 


799 


3.981 




Ht 


•7 


1-6 




1871 


84,935 


33,633 


212 


621 


833 


•3 to 1 


1,934 


1 ,578 


3,507 


857 


4,364 


lb 


Is. 0!<7. 


•6 


1-9 




1873 


85,213 


33,633 


233 


642 


875 


•3 to 1 


2,415 




4,166 


8110 


5,046 




Is. 2}r7. 


•7 


1-9 




1875 


85.416 


33,633 


210 


656 


866 


•3 to 1 


1,974 


1,886 


3,860 


802 


. 4,662 


10S 


Is. 1 -1(7. 




1-9 






1877 


85,481 


33,633 


212 


648 


860 


•3 to 1 


1,943 


1,890 


3,833 


978 


4,811 


io| 


Is. lfrl 


•6 






0 


Longford Union. 
































Area, 109,961 acres. 
































1851 


55,957 


37,055 


1,299 




1,299 




5,165 




5,165 




5,165 


Is. 101 <7 


Is. 101<7 


3-5 




3-5 


1853 




36,193 


616 




616 




2,051 




2,051 


486 


2,537 


84 


10 


1-7 




1 




1855 


55,957 


35,334 


267 




267 




1,443 




1,443 


341 


1,784 




7 i 


•7 






7 


1857 


59.126 


34,475 


229 








1,521 




1,521 


351 


1,872 














1859 


59,108 


33,616 


208 




208 




1,376 




1,376 


311 


1,687 




61 










1861 


59.332 


32,757 


251 






251 to 1 


1,909 


is 


1,924 


307 


2,231 






•7 








1863 


59.440 


32,110 


397 


13 


410 


30 '5 to 1 


2,572 


67 


2,639 


312 


2.1151 


101 


Is. 0<7. 


1-2 








1865 


59,320 


31,465 


402 


42 






2,789 


198 


2,987 


328 


3,315 


Is. 0i<7. 


Is. 1£<7. 


1-2 


•1 


1 




1867 


59,374 


30,820 


350 


94 




3-7 to 1 


2.520 


254 


2,774 


373 


3,147 




Is. (h!r7. 


11 


•3 










30,175 


368 


132 


500 


3- to 1 


2,391 


339 


2 730 


367 


3,097 


11 


Is. 01(7. 






1 




1871 


59,778 


29,530 


289 


220 


509 


131 to 1 


2,320 


602 


2,922 


399 


3,321 




Is. 1 U7. 


i-0 




1 




1873 


59,893 


29,530 


280 


317 


597 


•9 to 1 


2,521 


842 


3,363 


451 


3,814 


Is. lid. 




1-0 


10 






1875 




29,530 


275 


342 


617 


•8 to 1 


2,269 


837 


3,106 


496 


3,602 


ls.n.id 






11 


2-0 


1877 


60,080 


29,530 


220 


288 


508 


•8 to 1 


2,026 


750 


2,776 


509 


3,285 




Is. 1(7. 


•7 


i-0 


w 




Ardee Union. 
































Area, 96,21 


acres. 
































1851 


93,061 


32,768 


609 




609 




2,383 




2,383 




2,383 






1-8 




1 


8 


1853 


93,061 


31,272 






449 




1:950 




1,950 


617 


2,567 


5 




1-4 






4 


1855 


93,061 


29,775 


317 




317 




1,797 




1,797 


668 


2,465 




W 


1-7 








1857 


92,505 


28,278 


213 




213 




1,542 




1,542 


682 


2,224 


4 


4 


•8 






3 


1859 


9-2,690 


26,781 


235 




235 




1,584 




1,584 


672 


2,256 






•9 








1861 


93,778 


25,284 


306 


281 


587 


1 to 1 


2*389 


243 


2,632 


652 


3,284 






1-2 


1-1 


2-3 


1863 


93,766 


24.682 


320 




320 




2,309 






710 


3,019 




7? 


1-3 




1-3 


1865 


93,796 


24,082 


309 


123 


432 


2-5 to 1 


2,598 


738 


3,336 


711 


4,047 


8if 


103 


1-2 




1-7 


1867 


93,966 


23,482 


262 


143 




1-8 to 1 


2,690 


984 




753 


4,427 






1-1 






1869 


93,961 


22,882 


309 


290 


599 


1- to 1 


3,157 


1,152 


4,309 


761 


5,070 




Is. i(7. 


1-3 


1-1 


2-4 


1871 


91,096 


22,282 


262 


541 


803 




2.841 






797 


5,143 


11 




1-1 


2-4 


3-5 


J873 


94,084 


22,282 


262 


643 


905 


•4 to 1 


2,955 


1,908 


4,863 


869 


5,732 




Is. 2 M. 


1-1 


2-P 


4-0 


1875 


94,145 


22,282 


221 


593 


814 


•4 to 1 


2,600 


1,807 


4,407 


872 


5,279 


111 


Is. 1A<7. 


1-0 


2-6 






1877 


94,134 


22,282 


215 


415 


630 


•5 to 1 


2,543 


1,393 


3,936 


897 


4,833 




Is. 0j<7. 


•9 


1-9 


2-8 


Drogheda Union. 
































Area, 99,045 


acres. 
































1851 


118,221 


47,250 


605 








2,355 








2,355 


43 


4} 


1-2 




1-2 


1853 


118,221 


45,761 


620 


50 


670 


12-4 to 1 


2,826 


97 


2,923 


884 


3,807 


6 


73 


1-3 


•1 






1855 


118,222 


44.276 


560 




574 


40 to 1 


3,454 


70 


3,524 


800 


4.324 


7J 


83 


1-2 




1-2 


1857 


119,390 


42,791 


392 


32 


424 


12- to 1 


2,796 


96 


2,892 


775 


3,667 






•9 






» 


1859 


1 19,657 






99 


539 




2.913 


245 


3,158 


880 


4,038 






1- 


•2 


1-2 


1861 


124,940 


39,821 


494 


348 


842 


1 • to 1 


4.060 


800 


4,860 


823 


5,683 






1-2 


•8 


2 




1863 


124,568 


38,799 


457 


426 


883 


1 * to 1 


3,981 


959 


4,940 


818 


5,758 


.of 


11 


1-1 


1-1 


2 




1865 


12:;, 7 2 3 


37,781 


393 


719 


1,112 


•5 to 7 


2,727 


1,163 


3,890 


842 


4,732 






1- 


1-9 


2-9 


1867 


124,207 


36,763 


404 


883 


1,287 


•5 to 1 


2,974 


1,142 


4,116 


835 


4,951 


8 




1-1 


2-4 


3-5 


1869 


124,277 


35,745 


429 


940 




•4 to 1 


3,710 


2,054 




8.99 




11 


s.05</. 


1-2 


2-6 


3-8 


1871 


124,768 


34,727 


398 


955 


1,353 




3.292 


2,434 


5,726 


1,052 


6,778 


11 




1-1 


2-7 




l 


1873 


124,672 


34,727 


363 


1,029 


1,392 


•3 to 1 


3.479 


2,584 


6,063 


1,014 


7,077 








30 






1875 


124,810 


34,727 






1,134 




3,518 


2.822 


5,840 


1,089 


6,929 




s. \\d. 


1- 


2-2 


3- 




1877 


124,804 


34,727 


368 


825 


1,193 


•4 to 1 


3,623 


2,068 


5,696 


1,122 


6.818 


11 


Is. Id. 


1-0 


2-3 


3-3 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851— continued. 



Average Daily 
Number in Receipt 



Poumiago. Paupers to Population. 



tenance 

I Clothing, e. 31. I 



j exclusive 110 and 11.1 Amount! Amount I In- Out- 
of I 1 in 1 in 1 door. I door. I 



province of X.einaterj 

Dundalk Union. 

Area, 104,434 acres. 
1851 99.005 53,710 

1853 99.0.6 52,342 

1855 99,000 50,969 

1857 98,056 49,590 

1859 98,058 48,223 

1861 101,098 46,850 

1863 101,905 40,557 

1865 103,001 46,268 

1867 103.340 45,979 

1869 104,273 45,690 

1871 105,069 45,401 

1873 105,036 45,401 

1875 105,303 45,401 

1877 105,736 45,401 

DUNSHAUGIILIN UNION. 

Area, 108,339 acres. 
1851 104,693 17,160 

1853 104,693 16,552 

1855 104,693 15,942 

1857 104.708 15,331 

1859 104.693 14,720 

1861 101,740 14,109 

1863 104,843 13,615 

1865 105,497 13,123 

1867 105,500 12,631 

1869 104,273 12,139 

1871 105,621 11,647 

1873 105,622 11,647 

1875 105,614 11,647 

1877 1 05,681 11,647 



263 42-8 to 1 1,557 21 

291 14-3 to 1 1,874 88 

315 7-5 to 1 1,938 330 

401 6-0 to 1 2,451 138 

348 5-0 to 1 1.786 231 



•6 to 1 2,712 1,411 

•6 to 1 2,237 1,471 

•4 to 1 2,209 1,656 



200 2-8 to 1 

237 2-6 to 1 
227 3-0 to 1 
248 2-2 to 1 



976 3,244 oj 

993 3,5112 6| 

994 3,011 i'i 

1,067 3,874 64 

1,011 4,152 71 



1,296 14 1 1,437 

1,060 103 1,163 

1,129 171 1,300 

1,200 125 1,32) 

1,266 238 1,504 



1,843 794 2,637 

1,868 821 2,689 

1,838 824 2,662 



513 1,838 3 

497 2.001 3j 

484 2,281 4,V 

486 2,566 4i 

661 2,658 44 

597 3,234 6 

638 3,327 6 

655 3,217 6 



Area, 108,892 acres. 
1851 88,058 * 31,335 

11153 88,058 29,944 

1855 88 058 28,653 

1857 94,761 27,312 

1859 94,918 25,971 

1861 94,978 24,630 

1863 95,362 24,083 

1865 95, 276 23,536 

.1867 95,277 22,989 

1869 95,381 22,442 

1871 95,435 21,895 

1873 95,420 21,895 

1875 95.485 21,895 

1877 95,532 . 21,895 



2,300 88 2,388 

1,397 376 1,773 

2,125 430 2,555 

2,519 876 3,395 

2,151 929 3,080 

2,158 1,046 3,204 



Area, 94,466 acres. 

1851 96,157 27,661 

1853 96,157 26,524 

1!155 96,157 25,390 

1857 96,313 24,256 

1859 96,428 23,122 

1861 97,715 21,988 

1863 97,791 21,451 

1865 97,704 20,916 

1867 97.703 20,381 

1869 97,722 19,846 

1871 97,922 19,311 

1873 98,000 19,311 

1875 97,990 19,311 

1877 97,985 19,31 1 

Oldcastle Union. 

Area, 85,9 12 acres. 

1851 52.356 29,268 ! 

1853 52,356 28,145 

1855 52,356 27,023 

1857 52,356 25,901 

1859 62,021 24,779 

1861 62,012 23,657 

1863 62,012 23,219 

1865 62,163 22,782 

1867 62,184 22,345 

1869 62,183 21,908 

1871 62,204 21,471 

1873 62,332 21,471 

1875 62,320 21,471 

1877 62,463 21,471 



600 119 0 to 1 
476 16-6 to 1 
‘281 14-6 to 1 
297 16-4 to 1 
473 1 -4 to 1 



3,219 27 3,246 

3,346 89 3,435 

1,956 73 2,029 

1,749 144 1,893 

1,911 409 2,320 

1,950 480 2,430 

2,090 655 2,745 

2,683 632 3,315 

2,436 850 3,286 

2,332 1,346 3,678 

2,414 1,741 4,155 

2,510 1,765 4,275 

2,322 1,698 4,020 



3,507 

2,560 

211 to 1 2,152 



3,730 8* 91 

3,824 8A 9f 

2,417 5 6 

2,339 4* 51 

2,746 5/jj 6J 

2,863 6. 7 

3,175 61 7£ 

3,737 9 

3,755 8 91 

4,195 9 101 

4,704 104 lli 

4,916 105 ls - 0rf - 

4,604 9f 11.1 



3,507 Is. id. ls. id. 
2,906 112 Is. 154, 

2,549 10 Ilf 

3,158 ls. OW. Is. 2. id. 
1,747 4J 62 



1-3 1-4 2-7 

1-3 1-7 3-0 

1-1 2-5 3'G 

1-2 27 3-9 

1-2 2-3 3-5 

•9 2-5 3-4 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 

No. 6.— Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



18C5 108,974 21,580 

1807 109,088 20.891 

1809 108,929 20,210 

1871 108,848 19,541 



400 9-9 to 1 
281 16-5 to 1 
255 7'0 to 1 



1,270 70 1,352 

1,712 273 1,985 

2,007 484 2,491 

2,398 487 2,883 

2,525 890 3,415 

•2,003 85.0 3.402 

2,532 852 3,384 

2,909 894 3,863 

2,570 887 3.443 

2,494 911 3,405 



1851 04,327 27,732 

1858 64,327 26,684 

1855 64,327 25,598 

857 65,223 24,532 

859 05,571 23,480 

801 06,879 22.400 

803 08,911 21,901 

805 08,911 21,419 

807 88,911 20,929 

809 06,964 20,439 

871 66,947 19,949 

.873 06,354 19,949 

875 67.937 19,949 

.877 67.452 19,949 



3,661 84 3,745 

2,681 70 2,757 

1,918 3 1,921 

1,191 14 1,205 

877 14 891 

1,307 20 1,327 

1,388 115 1,501 

1,580 255 1,835 

1,630 404 2.034 

1,374 490 1,870 

1,337 554 1,891 

1,512 727 2,239 

1,501 810 2,371 



Area, 51,000 acres. 
1851 36,071 12,295 

1853 36,071 11,736 

1855 36,071 11,178 

1857 37,584 10.620 

1859 35,685 10,062 

1861 40.085 9,504 

1863 40.129 9,275 

1865 40,160 9,040 

1867 40.164 8,817 

1869 40,173 8,588 

187 1 .40,200 8.359 

1873 40,833 8,359 

1875 40,864 8,359 

1877 40,968 8,359 



4 90 23 to 1 

14 97 6 to 1 

11 107 8-9 to 1 

29 114 3 to 1 

42 126 2 to 1 



1,106 57 1,163 

1,110 107 1,217 

1,433 171 1.604 

1,345 197 1,542 

1,436 183 1,619 



Area, 200,633 acres. 
1851 95.098 50,188 

1853 95,099 48,240 

1855 95,099 46,380 

1857 98,240 44,520 

1859 93,428 42,660 

1861 101.795 40,800 

1863 101,609 40,073 

1865 101,792 39,346 

1867 101,959 38,619 

1869 101,913 37,892 

1871 101,891 37,165 

1873 102,287 37,165 

1875 102.295. 37,165 

1877 102,255 37,165 



2,984 16 . 3,000 

3,579 33 3,612 

4,164 441 4,605 

3,887 222 4,109 

3.629 685 4,314 

3,796 1,137 4,933 

3,773 1,451 5,224 

3,646 1,814 5,460 

3,879 1,844 5,723 



Area, 150,768 acres. 

1851 68,332 46,817 1 

1853 68,332 45,307 i 

1855 68,332 43,811 

1857 85,204 45,307 

1859 85,222 46,803 

1861 88,011 39,323 

1863 88,189 38,180 

1865 88,184 37.038 

1867 88,445 35,896 

1869 : 80,422 34,754 

1871 I 88,352 33.612 



5 346 68-2 to 1 

347 114-6 to 1 
37 335 8- to 1 

7.5 347 3-6 to 1 

80 313 2-9 to 1 

102 348 2-4 to 1 



4,964 . 4,964 

4,189 . 4,189 

2,383 . 2,388 

1,938 . 1,938 

1,391 . 1,391 

2,032 . 2,032 

2,200 13 2,213 

1,948 16 1,964 

2,458 22 2,480 

2.207 31 2,238 

2.415 136 2,551 

2,633 343 2,976 

2,037 331 2,368 

2,164 492 2,656 
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Expenditure of each Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year! 851 continued. 



- Poor Relief.’ 



Outdoor. 



Clothing. 



| Bolicf 
I 10 Vic. 



j oxclueivo jl 
I Vaccina- 



province of Leinster | 

Delvin Union. 



52,881 

52.881 

52.881 
52,873 

52.881 
52,883 
52,850 
52,830 
52,970 
53,023 
53,011 
53,128 
53,113 
53,183 



15.536 
15,136 
11,736 
14,336 
13,936 

13.536 
13,195 
12,858 
12,521 
12,184 
11,847 
11,847 
11,847 
11,847 



Mullingar Union. 
Area, 208,401 
132.022 



1851 
1853 1 32,022 

1855 132,022 

1857 153,762 

:154,029 
154,262 
157,716 
; 157,269 
157,530 
157.467 
.... 157,228 

1873 157,373 

1875 157,530 

1877 157,769 



1865 



51,221 : 

49,515 

47,812 

46,109 

44,406 

42,703 

41,529 

40,356 

39,183 

38,010 

36,837 

36,837 

36,837 

36,837 



65-7 to 1 
33-2 to 1 
18-2 to 1 
9‘6 to 1 
5-8 to 1 
2'3 to 1 
1 -2 to 1 
1-8 to 1 



50’6 to 1 
5-0 to 1 
l'O to 1 
•5 to 1 



1,317 

1,166 

1,176 

1,279 



4,789 

4,180 

4,345 

3,434 

2,191 

3,044 

3,572 

3,221 

3,461 

3,221 

2.894 

3,821 

3,433 

3,644 



3,434 

2,191 

3,044 

3,572 

3,221 

3,599 

3,465 

3,767 

o', 279 
5,997 



1,017 

1,332 

1,068 

951 

1,466 

1,846 

1,548 

1,730 



1,111 

1.123 

1,080 

1,240 



109,400 

109,400 

109,400 

109,400 

109,526 

109,503 

109,593 

109,617 

109,543 

109,574 

109,748 

110,350 

110,360 



5.3,862 

51,666 

49,471 

47,276 

45,081 

42.886 
42,217 
41,552 

40.887 
40,22 
39,557 
39,557 
39,557 
39,557 



Goiiev Union. 
Area, 129,705 
78,453 
78,453 



1865 

1867 

1869 

1871 

1873 

J875 

1877 



78,453 
78,525 
78,512 
78,674 
78,751 
78,807 
78,964 
79,080 
79,216 
79,929 ' 

80,120 I 

80,142 



31,281 1 

29,993 

28,709 

27,425 

26,141 

24,857 

24,527 

24.197 

23,867 

23.537 

23.207 

23.207 
23,207 
23,207 



1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 



New Ross Union. 
Area, 177,231 a 

105.613 

105.614 
105,614 
105,340 
105,439 
105,308 
105,052 
104,616 
104,738 
104,468 
104,325 
103,410 
104,395 
104,426 



1871 

1873 

1875 

1877 



56,434 1 

53,420 1 

50,409 

47,398 

44,387 

41,376 

41,088 

40,802 

40,516 

40,230 

39,944 

39,944 

39,944 

39,944 



•6 to 1 

•5 to 1 
•5 to 1 
*5 to 1 



196 to 1 
518 to 1 
346 to 1 
134 to 1 
I 28-7 to 1 

2- 9 to 1 

1- 6 to 1 
1 
7 

5‘5 to 1 
4-1 to I 

3- 8 to 1 

2- 8 to 1 



2,512 

2,400 

2,272 



4,599 

3,044 

2,847 

1,812 

1,398 

1,544 

1,835 

1,800 

2,684 

2,807 

2.513 

2,707 



to 1 
I 70-7 to 1 
26-3 to 1 
8-4 to 1 
1-6 to 1 
1-1 to 1 
1-9 to 1 
1-4 to 1 
1-3 to 1 
•9 to 1 
•9 to 1 
*5 to 1 
•5 to 1 



5,333 
4,185 
3,716 
2,582 
1,961 
2,789 
3,165 
3,130 
1 3,308 
3,293 
3,580 
4,754 
4,569 
4,714 



! 1,821 
1,414 
1,621 
2,089 
2,156 
3,466 
2,905 
2JG06 



7,515 

6,340 

2,259 ' 

3,580 

2,708 

3,862 

4,243 

4,360 

4,997 

4,184 

3,814 

4,468 

4,088 

4,125 



1,044 

1,710 

1,291 

1,398 

1,212 

1,464 

1,537 

1,670 

1,845 



2,672 

3,564 

3,919 

3,887 

4,096 

4,243 

4,684 

5,849 



4,599 

3.511 

3,327 

2.389 

1,939 



3,519 

3,292 

3,514 

2,890 

3,005 



3,425 

4,503 

3,759 



1,004 

1,109 

1,042 

1,069 

1,124 

1,087 

1,184 

1,238 



Is. IV. 

1 Is. id. 
Is. 3 !,d. 



‘ill 

,1s. 2 'id. 

IS, 0|d: , . , 

'Is. 0W. Is. 2*7. 

iis:iJU is.4$d. 

Is. 1R ls.3^d. 
'is. l'Jd. Is. 4W. • 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



ArPENDIX A. 

Poor Relief. 



No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 



Years. 


Valua- 

2 . 


Popula- 


Arorago Daily 
of Roliof. 


Ratio 

of 

Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


ixpendi- 

Medical 


Total 


Poundage. 


Por-ccntagc of 
Paupers to Population. 


& 


Out. 

iTvic. 

5. 


Total 


In 

tuianco 

Clothing. 


Out 

Relief 

1° Vic. 

9. 


Totah 


xclusivo 

Vaccina- 


Cols. 

0 and 11. 


°n 

Col'l'lO. 

13. 


On 

Vmount 


door. 


Out- 

10. 


Total. 

17. 


Province of Leinster 










































































Wexford Union. 














£ 


.£ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


d. 


d. 








Ar 


a, 126,301 


acres. 








































52,503 


1,155 






1 155 






4,712 






4,712 




4,712 


10* 


10 J 


2-2 






222 


1853 




50.747 


1,062 






1,063 






4,703 






4,707 


957 


5,664 


10i| 


s. Oil. 


2- 






2- 




105,486 


48,992 








734 












4,698 


874 


5,572 


10-4 


a. 0 ?.//. 


1-4 






1-4 




105,2 12 


47,237 


531 






553 


20o to 1 










848 


4,313 






11 






1-1 








403 






411 


no 


'1 


2,353 


25 


2.378 


861 


3,239 






■9 












43,727 


437 


20 




21 -8 to 1 


2.916 


125 


3,041 


801 


3,842 


6* 


85 


1- 






1- 




106,516 


43,110 


476 


20 


496 


23-8 to 1 


3,451 


124 




814 


4,389 






1-1 






IT 


1885 


106,582 


42,494 


486 


C 








3,398 


272 


3,670 


880 


4,550 






l-l 






1-3 






41,878 


512 


218 




2-3 to 1 


4.144 


552 


'4.696 


933 


5,629 






1-2 






1-7 


1869 


107,103 


41,262 




315 


806 




1 




85 




4,785 


914 


5,699 


10,v 


S. did. 


1-2 






1-9 








447 


560 


1,007 


•8 to 1 


3.835 


1,514 


5,349 


998 


6,347 








1 


t 


2-4 






40,646 


504 


62 




1,124 


•8 to 1 




1,804 


6,459 




7,524 


». 2 


s. bd. 


1-2 


1 






1875 


107,620 


40,646 




533 


1,041 


•9 to 1 


4,869 


l ,Gi>7 


6,536 


1,050 


7,586 


s. 2 id. 


s. bid. 


1-2 


1 


t 


2-5 


1877 


107,620 


40,646 


452 


562 


1,014 


■8 to 1 


4,624 


1,468 


6,092 


1,062 


7,154 


s. 1 $d. 


Is. id. 


IT 


l 




2-4 


Baltinglass Union. 




































Area, 139,101 


acres. 






































73,446 


27,324 


751 






751 






3.085 






3,085 




3,035 


10 


10 










73.446 


26,26-4 








496 


49o to 1 


2,077 






2,081 


586 


2,667 






1-8 






1-8 


1855 


73,446 


25,206 


345 








345 to 1 


2,259 






2,264 


577 


2,841 


4 




1-4 






1-4 




73,325 


24,148 


2311 








79-3 to 1 


1,865 


7 


1,872 


519 


2,391 














1859 


73,258 


23,090 


190 






192 




1,380 


14 


1,394 


616 


2,010 






•8 






-8 


1861 


73,395 


22,032 


213 


13 


226 


lo’U to 1 


1,820 


69 


1,889 


664 


2,553 




8* 


1- 






1- 


1863 


73,286 


21,723 


259 


40 






2,186 


127 


2.313 


585 


2,898 






1-2 




1 


1-3 


1865 


73,309 


21,418 


275 


104 


379 


2-6 to l 


2,278 


291 




667 


3,236 




104 


1-2 




5 


1-7 


1867 


73,394 


21,113 


284 


1(8 




1 6 to 1 


2,715 


4/7 


3,192 


623 


3,815 




Is. 0 id. 


1-3 






2-1 


1869 


73,522 


20,708 


244 


193 


437 




2.437 


483 


2,920 


600 


3,520 


9 k 




1-2 




9 


2-1 


1871 


73,733 


20,403 


208 


350 


558 


•5 to 1 


2,351 


851 


3,202 


601 


3,803 


101 Is. OW. 




1 


1 




1873 


73.791 


20,403 


213 


418 


631 


•5 to 1 


2,390 


1,024 


3,414 


728 


4,142 


11 


Is. )£</. 


1- 


1 




3-2 


1875 


73,864 


20,403 










■3 to 1 


2,137 






3,491 




4,236 






•9 


2 




3-3 


1877 


73,827 


20,403 


169 


37 




548 


•4 to 1 


1,926 


1,102 


3,028 


852 


3,880 


9 r 


log 


•8 


1 


8 


2-6 


Raihdrum Union. 




































Area, 227,541 acres. 




































1851 


126,216 


47,861 


874 






874 






3,259 






3,259 




3,259 


64 




1-8 




1-8 


1853 


126,216 


46,965 


679 


32 


711 


21-2 




2,621 


55 


2,676 


882 








1-4 




1-5 


1855 


126,2 a; 


46,069 


593 








13-4to 1 


3,213 


84 


3,297 


928 


4,225 






1-2 


•1 




1857 


125,886 


45,173 


371 


50 


421 


7-4 to 1 


2,029 


' 




2,102 


864 


2,966 








•1 


•9 


1859 


127,576 


44,277 


263 


36 


299 


7 -3 to 1 


1,754 


57 


1,811 
















1861 


127,990 


43,381 


311 


96 


407 


3-2 to 1 


2,346 


200 


2,546 




3,476 












1863 


127,048 


42,263 


333 


193 


526 


1-7 


o 1 




471 


3,136 


1,008 












IT 


1865 


126,540 


41,119 




302 




1-1 


0 1 


2,618 


7 


1 


3.409 


1,087 


4,496 


6.1 


8A 


•8 




1-5 


1867 


130,477 




383 


497 




•7 to 1 


3.1170 


1,077 


4,947 


1,011 


5,958 




11 




1-2 




1869 


129,396 


38,921 


396 


596 


992 


•6 to 1 


3,415 


1.300 




1,294 


6,009 


4 




1-0 


1-5 




1871 


127,854 


37,807 


313 


558 






3,301 


1.312 


4,613 




5.856 




11 




1-5 




1873 


134.346 


37,807 


263 


677 


940 


•4 to 1 


2, '127 


1,467 


4,394 




5,760 












1875 


133,790 


37,807 


290 


592 


882 


•4 to 1 


3,103 


1,512 


4,6 1 5 


1,297 


5,912 








1-5 


2-3 


1877 


130,827 


37,807 


268 


678 




•3 to 1 


2,913 


1,650 


4,563 


1,370 


5,933 




105 


•7 


i-7 


2-5 


Shillelagh Union. 




































Area, 110,12 


acres. 




































1851 


50,105 


24,172 


669 






669 






2,232 






2,232 




2,232 




10* 


2-8 




2-8 


1853 


















1,725 






1,725 




2,106 














1855 


50,105 


22,176 


322 






322 






1,(103 






1,608 




2,042 






1-5 








1857 


50,049 


21,178 


218 






218 






1,191 






1,191 




1,607 


si 


7? 










1859 


50,109 


20,181 


171 






171 






933 






933 




1,366 


41 












1861 


50,110 


19,183 


163 






163 






























1863 


50,039 


18,917 


168 












888 






8118 






4 












1865 


50,092 


18,652 


186 






186 






1,023 






1,023 


















1867 


50,095 


18,387 


204 






204 






1,421 






1,421 




1,840 






IT 






l-l 


1869 


50,091 




209 












1,320 






1,320 




1.739 














1871 


50,082 


17,857 


215 






215 






1,738 






1,738 




2,142 




10* 


1-2 








1873 


50,323 


17,857 


209 












2,167 






2,167 


413 


2,580 




Is. Old. 


1-2 








1875 


50,314 


17,857 


193 












1,904 






1,904 




2,306 


91 












1877 


50,348 


17,857 


210 






210 






2,087 






2,087 




2,496 


H 


Us 


IT 






IT 


Province of Con- 






































naught. 




































Ballinasloe 






































Area, 160,507 


acres. 




































1851 


66,952 


36,069 


966 






966 






3,101 






3,101 




3.101 












1853 




34,492 


619 






619 






2,513 






2,513 


560 


3,073 














1855 


66,952 


32,917 


343 






343 






1,797 






1,797 


535 


2,332 














1857 




31,342 


237 






237 






1,284 






1,284 


528 


1,812 














1859 




29,767 


265 






265 






1,411 






1,411 


















1861 




28,192 


226 






226 






1,634 






1,634 


709 


2,343 














1863 




27,411 


246 






246 






1,6110 
























1065 


78,727 


26,631 


240 






240 






1.663 






1,663 








75 










1867 


78,742 


25,851 


268 






268 






2,009 






2,009 




2,722 












HI 


1869 










1 


289 






2,282 
























1871 


78,712 


24,291 


250 






252 


125 to 1 


2.016 






2,016 
























248 








124 to 1 


2.516 




2 


2,528 


















1875 










1 


290 






2.634 




1 








fit 












1877 


78,507 


24,291 


2ob 




9 


26o 


28-4 to 1 


2,321 




4 


2,375 


868 


3,243 


7} 


1(1 


1-0 






1-0 
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POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



Appendix A. 
Poor Relief. 



No 6 . — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and' 



door. To** 1 ' 



Ratio 

Indoor 

Outdoor. 



tcnance 

Clothing. 



Charities 

exclusive 

Vaccina- 



Total 

of 

Cols. 

10 and 1 1. 



t Amount 
. Col^lS. 



Province of Con- 
naught— continued. 
llOUNTliELLEW UNION. 



1851 

1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 



1871 

1873 

1875 



sa, 102,354 t 
31,794 
31,794 
31,794 
40,403 
4(1,458 
40,453 
40,494 
40,477 
40,459 
40.431 
40;460 
40,456 
40,450 
40,455 



22,21 G 
21,646 
21,076 
20,506 
19,936 
19,631 
19,329 
19,027 
18,725 

13.423 

18.423 
18,423 
18,423 



OlJGHTERARD UNION. 



Area, 172,696 t 
11,628 | 
11,628 
11,628 
14.409 i 
14,423 ! 
14,429 
14.470 
14,577 
14,616 
14,935 
14,938 
14,992 
15,054 
15,045 



19,013 

19,013 

19,013 

19,013 

19,013 

19,013 

19,131 

19,249 

19,367 

19,485 

19,607 

19,607 

19,607 

19,607 



90-5 to 1 
48 to 1 
, 28 to 1 

21 '6 to 1 
16 to l 



6-3 tc 



•1 



37- 3 to 1 

38- 6 to 1 
10-6 to 1 

12-6 to 1 
, 4-7 to 1 
29-2 to 1 
29-7 to 1 



11 t 



1,107 

1.113 

1.012 



2,227 I 
1,681 
1,343 
1,013 



1,452 

1,594 

1,639 

1,592 

1,549 

1,470 



4 

n 

10 1 
! Is. 4,7. 

, s. 3jf,7. 

! I *-SK 
I Is. GJrf. 

1 Is. 4 j<7. 
s. O^rf. 



3s. 4W. 

!. Is. 5j<7. 
Is. 1,7. 1 



. 7-5,7. 
Is. 5,7. 
Is. Ill <7. 

Is. 10W 
2s. 34,7. 
2s 3 <7. 

2s. 1 
Is.l0>7. 



Portumna Union. 



1851 

1853 

1855 

1857 



1873 

1875 

1877 



25,802 

25)802 

35,294 

35,407 

35,427 

35,465 

35,510 

35,516 

35,526 

35,537 

35,540 

35,524 



19,747 

18,783 

17,822 

16,861 

15,900 

14,939 

14,520 

14,1)4 

13,708 

13,302 

12,906 

12,906 

12,906 



11'2 to 1 
| 12-3 to 1 
6-4 to 1 



1,352 

1,320 

1,234 

1,069 

1,290 

1,335 

1,212 



1,467 

1,376 

1,274 



1 Is. 2(7. 
9/(7 



1,051 

1,343 

1,810 

1,735 

1,582 

1,415 

1,684 

1,746 

1,664 



Is. 0,{(7. 
1 6 

I 9* 

Is. oft/. 

Ilf 






1873 

1875 

1877 



ca 190,506 1 
58,076 
58,076 
58,076 
58,029 
75,433 

75.695 

75.696 
75,795 
75,849 
75,658 
75,718 
74,816 
76,714 
76,925 



51,194 
49,840 
48,490 
47,140 
45,790 
44,440 
43,813 
43,190 
42,567 
41,944 
41,321 
41,321 
41,321 
•I 1 



5 4 to 1 
4 \5 to 1 
4‘3 to 1 
1‘7 to 1 



6,764 

3,150 

2,135 

1,180 



3,864 
2,612 
1,774 
1,712 
2,088 
3,268 
3,248 
4,105 
3,723 
3,710 
4,324 
4,032 
4,304 I 



104 
, 104 

Is. W. 

Ilf 

1 1] * 
r 

Is. O&rf. 
Is. lU 



1853 

1855 

1857 

1859 



33,837 

33,837 

33,837 

33,837 

47,283 

47,305 

47,361 

47,378 

47,418 

47,448 

48,100 

48,149 , 

48,160 

48,219 



35,318 

34,589 

33,861 

33,133 

32,405 

31,677 

30,963 

30,251 

29,539 

28,827 

28,115 

28,115 

28,115 

28,115 



45-2 to 1 
54-3 to i 
54-5 to 1 
7-2 to 1 
3 to 1 
1 '4 to 1 
1-4 to 1 



1,039 

1,007 

1,079 

1,502 

1,353 

2,076 

1,697 

1,459 



1,019 

1,092 

1,53! 

1,426 

2,257 

1,958 

1,776 



1,032 

1,289 

1,556 

1,570 

1,618 

2,156 

2,076 

2,865 

2,572 

2,409 
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.Armsndk A. 
Poor: Relief. 



No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and 









Avorago Daily 
Number in Receipt 
of Relief. 


Ratio 

of 

Indoor 

Outdoor. 


Expenditure for 


Expcndi- 

Cliaritius 

exclusive 

Vaccina- 


Total 

of 

10 and ’ll. 
12. 


Poundage. 


Per-centngo.of 
Paupers to Population. 


2. 


X" 


door. 


U?Vto 




Clothing. 


Relief 
10 31°' 


Total. 


On 

Amount 

CoI”lO. 


Amount 

14. 
















































































Castlebar Union. 












£ 






£ 






d. 












Area, 140,998 acres. 










































1,383 




1,383 






' 5,122 






5,122 




5,122. 


3s- 1 irf- 


?s. ljrf. 


3-8 






3 -It 








443 




443 






1,686 






1,686 


. 300 






id 








1-2 






34,846 


271 




271 






2,105 






2,105 


214 


















33,404 


33,824 


13+ 




134 






842 
























•4 








127 




127 






639 
































155 










838 
























•6 








177 


4 


181 


44-2 




963 






967 
























31,936 


i 175 


2 


177 


87-5to 1 


9.10 


28 


938 








6 










•G 








181 


13 


194 




1,106 


100 








62- 


8 










•6 








152 


29 


181 


5-2 




1,015 


131 


1,146 


484: 


t 1,630, 














•6 






32,171 


127 




193 


1-9 to 1 


937 


313 


1,250 






6A 




















110 


129 


239 


•9 to 1 


861 


411 






2, 158! 




















32,171 


114 


117 


231 


1 to 1 


848 


830 


1,678 


480 


8} 












•7 


1877 


46,550 


32,171 


111 


110 


221 


1-0 to 1 


864 


3C 


9 


1,173 




1,677. 














■1 


Claremorris Union. 




































Area, 110,788 acres. 










































668 




668 






2,984 






2,984 




2,984. 


2s. 2d. 


2s. 2d. 


2-0 






20 




27,733 


32,8)8 


455 


5 


. 460 


91 tol 


1,713 


27 


1,740 


513 


2,253. 


s. 'did. 


lid. 


1-4 










27,733 


32,631 




1 


257 


256 to 1 


1,527 


il 


1,538 


231 


1,769. 


s. l|d. 
















32,444 


173 




173 






919 














Kit 














32,257 


145 


1 


146 


145 to 1 


731 




2 


733 


300 


1,033. 


4? 


{ 












1861 


41,129 


32,070 


145 


2 


147 


72-5 to 1 


928 


15 


943 




1,241 




7 










•4 






31,916 












926 




























41,851 


31,762 


167 




168 


167 to 1 


953 




I 


962 


304 


1,266 








•5 












31,608 


136 




136 






986 




1 






1,326 


5$ 






•4 










41,910 


31,454 


141 


2 


143 


70-5 


ol 


1,025 




1,039 


381 


1,420 


6 












1871 


41,936 


31,300 


133 


19 


152 




963 




3 


1,049 


382 


1,431 


6 












■5 








118 




175 


2 to 1 


1,086 


252 


1,338 


501 


1.839 


73 


lot 












42,108 


31,300 


131 


51 


182 




1,150 


254 


1,404 


529 


1,933 


8 


1) 












1877 


42,194 


31,300 


148 


59 


207 


2-5 


o 1 


1,283 


206 


1,489 


500 


1,989 


81 


11 




■1) 




2 


. -1 


Killala Union. 




































Area, 104,882 acres. 




































1851 


15,566 


14,366 


946 


. 


946 






3,755 






3,755 




3,755 


4 s. 95 d. 


4s. 95 d. 


6-6 














382 




382 






1,622 








280 


1,902. 


2s. 1 d. 


2s. 5jd. 


2-7 






2-7 




15,566 


13,350 


151 




151 






855 






855 


147 


1,002. 


Is.ljd. 


Is. 31d. 


1-1 






11 


1857 


20,618 


12,813 


67 




67 






495 


























1859 


20,627 


12,336 


61 




61 






393 










682 


4 
















20,661 


11,829 


91 




91 






627 












7# 


K'.V 










1863 


20,671 


11,510 


158 


16 


174 


9-9 tol 


994 




3 


1,047 


297 


1,344 


Is. 0-jd. 


Is. 3 jd. 


1-4 




1 


1-5 


1865 


20,653 


11,193 


114 


9 


123 


12-6 to 1 


715 




9 


754 




1,045 




Is. 0 Id. 


1-0 




1 


11 


1867 


20,571 


10,876 


99 


18 


. 117 


5-5 




820 




1 


















1 


10 


.1869 


20,523 


10,559 


69 


2 7 


96 


2-5 




585 


96 


681 


332 


1.013 




11 


• 


•6 












10,242 


84 


49 


133 


1-7 tol 


641 


155 






1,188 






•8 








1873 


20,663 


10,242 


89 


59 


148 


1-5 tol 


697 


115 


812 


305 


1,117 


95 


Is. Id. 


•9 




K 


1-5 


1875 


20,664 


10,242 


77 


60 


137 


1-3 to 1 


679 


131 


810 


458 


1,268 


95 


Is. 25 d. 


•7 




6 


1-3 


1877 


20,695 


10,242 


77 


73 


150 


1-1 to 1 


654 


186 


840 






H 






•7 




y 


1-4 


Newport Union. 




































Area, 170,413 acres. 




































1851 


8,185 


15,379 


1,117 




1,117 






3,613 






3,613 




3,613. 


Is. 10M. 


ls.10.jd. 


7-2 






7-2 








260 


6 


266 


43-3 tol 


1,107 




9 




94 














1-6 












































1857 


11,877 


16,147 


77 




77 












461 


252 


713 


'if 


Is. 2§d. 


•5 








1859 


12,729 


16,403 


76 




76j 






417 






417 






7ft 










•5 






16,660 






81 






450 






















•5 


1863 


12,753 


16,537 


100 


1 


101 


100 to 1 


528 


24 


552 


271 




lOj 


Is. 3id. 








■6 






16,418 


103 


2 


105 


51-5 tol 


586 










11| 










•6 






16,299 


103 




107 


25-7 to 1 


594 




6 


610 


430 


1,040 


Ht 


Is. 75d. 
















96 


9 


105 


10-7 tol 


590 


27 


617 






Ilf 


Is. i 










•6 






16,061 


68 


22 


90 


3-1 tol 


527 


51 


578 


476 


1,054 




Is. 7|d. 






i 










69 


11 


80 


6-2 to 1 


565 


25 


590 


463 






Is. 74 d. 






i 


•5 






16,061 






84 


41 to 1 


7U0 






725 




1,170 


Is. 1 id. 


Is. 9|d 


•5 








1877 


13,109 


16,061 


80 


16 


96 


5 to 1 


692 


28 


718 


440 








'•> 




i 


•G 


Swineford Union. 




































Area 152,594 acres. 








































46,922 


701. 




701 






2,398 






2,398 




2,398 


Is, 7 id. 


Is. 7id. 


1-5 






1-5 








302 




302 






982 














Is. lid. 








•6 












173 






921 






921 


403 


1,324 


n 


K 




•3 






•3 


1857 






126 




126 












624 


376 




5 






•2 






•2 








124 




124 




































52,004 


161 




161 






1,008 






1,0011 




1,524 














■3 












215 






1,255 


















•4 












52,618 


159 




159 






1,068 






1,068 


552 


1,620 




i 




■3 






■3 




40,373 


52,925 


137 


1 


138 


137 to 1 


1,110 




6 


1,116 


514 


1,660 








•3 






•3 






53,232 


148 


4 


152 


37 to 1 


1,147 




1,189 
















•3 






53,540 


141 


46 


187 


3-1 to 1 


1,123 


121 


1,244 


825 


2,069 


7 % 


Is. 0>d. 


•3 




i 




1873 


40,688 


53,540 


156 


63 


219 


2-5 to 1 


1,547 


294 


1,841 


740 


2,581 






■3 




i 






40,766 


53,540 




51 


228 




1,451 








2,361 




Is. 2d. 










1877 


40,790 


53,540 


170 


77 


247 


2"2 to 1 


1,452 


292 


1,744 


741 


2,485 


10* 




■3 




i 


•4 
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Appendix 



Poor Relief- 



Pcr-ccntago of 
Paupers to Population. 



Expendi- 



Average Daily 



Poundage. 



Expenditure for 



Number : 



of lie lief. 



Medical 

Charitios 



Indoor 



Popula- 



Valua- 






°n 

Amount! 



10 and 1 1 



oxclusivo 



Outdoor. 



i ,0 YH 



Clotliing. 



province of Con 
naught— continu'd 

Westfobx Union. 
Area, 175,508 i 
851 22,35.8 I 

853 22,358 

855 22,358 

[857 30,569 I 

1859 30,659 

1861 30,705 

1863 30,692 

1865 30,797 

1867 30,862 

1869 30,471 

1871 30,816 

1873 30,831 

1875 31,112 

1877 31,134 



36,202 1,961 1 
34,332 412 

32,466 221 

30,600 176 

28,734 147 

26,868 136 

26,445 213 

26,025 177 

25,605 173 

25,185 192 

24,765 162 

24,765 172 

24,765 154 

24,765 138 



1,498 
1,422 ! 
1,060 ' 
827 
862 
1,311 
1,07.9 
1,274 
1,352 
1,176 
1,366 
1,244 
1,037 



53 2 to 1 
29-5 to 1 
21-6 to 1 
32 to 1 
54 to 1 
28-6 to 1 
17-1 to 1 



Boyle Union. 

Area, 159,696 acr 
>1 63,691 4 

>3 63,691 4 

>5 63,691 4 

57 63,761 4 

59 72,437 4 

31 72,476 4 

53 72,591 4 

65 72,662 4 

67 72,643 4 

69 72,623 4 

71 72,631 4 

73 73,558 4 

75 73,622 4 



2,484 
803 2,470 

591 1,882 

642 1,832 

755 2,078 

769 2,536 

811 3,217 

826 3’, 774 

927 3,421 

959 3,651 

942 4,048 

1,034 3,582 

1,070 3,579 



. 2,484 

1,667 

7 1,291 1 

22 1,190 

32 1,323 

85 1,767 

444 2,406 

499 2,520 

422 2,948 

452 2,494 

699 2,692 

667 3,106 

545 2,548 

594 2,509 



2,484 
1,667 
1,284 
1,168 
1,291 ! 
1,682 
13)52 
2,021 
2,526 
2,042 
1,993 
2,439 
2,003 
1,915 



18-7 to 1 



9-4 to 1 
2-2 to 1 
1-8 to 1 
1-4 to 1 



1-0 to 1 
10 to 1 
1-2 to 1 
1 to 1 



Castlekea Union. 
Area, 162,363 acres. 



3,446 

2,118 

1,987 

1,782 

1,468 

1,816 

2,578 

2,720 

2,716 

2,439 

2,419 

2,631 

2,725 

2,572 



3,446 

1,226 I 

1,474 
1,251 
2 92.1 

1,306 
2,044 
2,149 
13 2,186 

18 1,904 

65 1,781 

116 2,048 

163 2,116 

363 2,031 



46,985 



262 

170 

135 134 to 1 

177 

341 



46,274 

45,765 

45,256 

44,747 

44,238 

44,238 

44,238 

44,238 



71,661 1 
71,716 
71,724 
71,705 
71,739 
71.71)7 
71.1171' 
71,872 



95 - 3 to 1 
48'6 to 1 
14-6 to 1 



6-2 to 1 

1-8 to 1 



6,223 2s.lljd. 2s.115d. 
3,081 ls.2Ad. Is. 5?,d. 
2,911 Is. 3d. Is. 4|d. 
2,137 10.} Is. 03d. 

2,657 8 10 

2,915 9} 11 

3,687 Is.Ogd. Is. 2d. 
3,763 Is. 03d. Is. 2d. 
3,853 Is. 0$d. Is. 2}d. 
3,643 Is. Od. Is. Igd. 
3,851 Is. 0§d. ls.2W. 
4,334 Is. 24d. ls.4}d. 
4,186 Is.ljd- Is* 3Jd. 
4,343 Is. 2 \d. Is. 4d. 



81 '2 to 1 
72 7 to 1 
26-5 to 1 
8-1 to 1 

7- 6 to 1 

8- 5 to 1 
4-4 to 1 
2-5 to 1 



3,123 

3,300 

3,261 

2,872 

2,904 

3,182 

2,988 

3,044 



487 1-3 to 1 
469 1 -2 to 1 
528 1-2 to 1 



Strokestown Union. 

Area, 90,036 1 
851 36,524 

853 36,524 

855 36,524 

857 36,528 

859 50,742 

861 50,817 

863 50,818 

865 50.778 

867 50,760 

871 50’,738 

873 50,765 

1875 50,778 



3,833 
534 2,583 

355 2,433 

331 1,645 

340 1,605 

373 2,227 

326 2,810 

346 2,773 

402 3,271 

404 3,149 

469 2,650 

459 3,289 

532 3,032 

519 3,178 



30,288 925 

29,507 486 I 

28,729 337 

27,951 188 

27,173 192 

26,395 217 

25,785 297 

25,175 291 

24,565 295 

23.955 276 

23,315 210 

22.345 216 

23.345 166 



338 337 to 1 
196 23-5 to 1 
202 19-2 to 1 
281 3-4 to 1 
460 1-8 to 1 
467 1-6 to 1 
481 1-6 to 1 
480 1 - 3 to 1 
429 '9 to 1 
488 -8 to 1 
442 -6 to 1 
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Expendifare of eacli Poor Law Union in Ireland since the year 1851— continued. 



48,473 599 

48.330 339 

48,187 209 3 

48,044 169 9 

47,901 190 12 

47,758 234 25 

47,052 328 147 

46,349 309 176 

45,646 284 203 

44,943 295 187 

44,240 264 260 

44,240 258 248 

44,240 219 184 

44,240 211 212 



61,399 46,943 

61,399 46,903 

61,399 46,863 

70,886 46,823 



Roscommon Union. 

Area, 114,057 acres. 

1851 41,795 34,046 1 

1853 41,795 32,536 

1855 41,795 31,028 

1857 41,605 29,520 

1859 63,576 28,012 

1861 63,649 26,504 

1863 63,619 25,696 

1865 64,364 24,889 

1867 64.311 24,082 

1869 64,317 23,275 

1871 64,393 22,468 

1873 64,447 22,468 

1875 64,432 22,468 

1877 64,528 22,468 






POOR LAW UNION INQUIRY. 



appendix a. No. 6. — Statistical Table showing the progress of the Pauperism and Expenditure of each Poor Law- 
Poor Relief. Union in Ireland since the year 1851 — continued. 



Expondi- 



AYcrago Daily 
Number in Rccoipt 
of Relief. 



Per-contage of 
Paupors to Populali. 



Poundage. 



Expcnditur 



Medical 

Charities 






Out- 

iTvYc. 



Clothing. 



Relief 



Amount 



Outdoor. 



10 Vie. 



Vaocina- 



Province of Con- 
naught — continued. 

Dro'iore West Union. 

Area, 9G,986 
1851 28,644 

1853 26,644 

1855 26,644 

1857 26,645 

1359 36,198 

1861 36,292 

1863 36.360 

1865 36,627 

1867 36,652 

1869 36,681 

1871 36,727 

1873 36,771 

1875 36,858 

1877 36,868 



19,563 

19,372 

19,181 

18.990 



18,434 

18,261 



102 . 102 

97 97 

65 65 

77 1 78 77 to 1 

67 12 79 5-6 to 1 

73 7 80 10-4 to 1 

88 8 96 1 1 to 1 

77 24 101 3-2 to 1 



17,915 

17,742 

17,742 

17,742 

17,742 



Sligo Union. 

Area; 143,523 : 

51 85,505 

53 85,505 

55 85,505 

57 85,437 

59 94,666 

51 95,117 

33 95,520 

35 95,893 

57 95,983 

59 95,991 

FI 97,475 

73 97,602 

75 97,806 

77 97,864 



5,543 

2,517 

2,774 

2,239 

2,044 

3,124 

3,184 

2,882 

4,244 

:i.>"5 

3,352 

4,019 

3,847 

3,754 



5,543 

3.877 

3,995 

3,254 

3,186 

4,197 

4,278 

4,043 

5,347 

4,484 

4,461 

5,273 

5,337 

4,944 



58,565 

57,629 

56,697 

55.785 

54,833 

53,901 

52,670 

51,440 

50,210 

48,980 

47,750 

47,750 

47,750 

47,750 



2.517 

2,774 

2,239 

2,044 

3,124 

3,173 

2.763 

3,816 

3,058 

2,779 

3,211 

3,037 

2,863 



328 

429 

507 100-4 to 1 

487 10-9 to 1 

579 4-1 to 1 

530 3 4 to 1 

538 1-9 to 1 

624 1-2 to 1 

638 1-2 to 1 

668 1-0 to 1 



Tobekcurry Union. 
Area, 125,774 
851 | 30,239 
853 30,239 



26,081 

26,396 

26,711 

27,026 

27,341 

27,468 

27,282 

27,096 

26,910 

26.724 

26.724 
26,724 
26,724 



1,021 

710 

802 

751 

809 

1,002 

1,387 

1,115 

3,259 

1,205 

1,254 

1,675 

1,857 

1,828 



254 . 254 

83 2 85 41-5 to 1 

64 1 65 64"to 1 

60 1 61 60 to 1 

67 1 68 67 to 1 

88 5 93 17 -6 to 1 

145 34 179 4-2 to 1 

117 21 j 138 5-6 to 1 

109 42 I 151 2-6 to 1 

99 47 146 2-1 to 1 

94 70 164 1 -3 to 1 

113 121 234 -9 to 1 

121 169 290 7 to 1 

109 153 262 -7 to 1 



40,417 

40,420 

40,411 

40,472 

40,483 

40,52! 

40,537 

40,635 

40,665 



No. 7. — Return showing the Poundage of the Establishment Charge, less Parliamentary Grant, 
for the year ending 25th March, 1877. 



’Establishment 

Poundage. 



Eslablish- 



Establish- 



1 Establish 



Valuation. 



Valuation. 



Poundage 



Poundage. I 



IPoundago 



Armagh, 

Antrim, 

Atblone, 

Atliy, 

Abbeyleix, . 

Baltinglass, 

Ballymahon, 

Boyle, ’ 

Baubridge, 

Bawnboy, . 

Ballyshannon, 

Balrothery, 

Ballina', 

Ballinrobe, 

Bailiebovough 

Bally vaughan. 

Bantlon, 

Ballinasloe, 

Ballymena, 

Belfast, 

Ballymoney, 

Bally-castle, 

Belmullet, . 

Borrisokane, 



204,307 

123,564 

88,433 

109,749 

67,452 

94,134 

73,827 

61,916 

21,659 

73,676 

160,240 

39,818 

50,593 

95,080 

49,125 

60,114 

40,137 

19,495 

73,598 

78,521 

126,270 

606,436 

82,378 

44,368 

10,949 

41,604 



Colhrklge, . 
Ologheen, . 
Coleraine, . 
Cashel, 

Cork, 

Cootehill, . 
Callan, . 
Cookstown, 
Castleblayney, . 
Clones, 1 . . 

Castlecomer, 
Clonakilty, 
Carrick-on-Suir, 

Clifden, '. ! 

Coroiin, 

Croom, 

Carrick-on-Sliannc 
Castlederg, 
Carrickmacross, 
Castlebar, . 
Cahersiveen, 
Clnrcmorris, 
Castlerea, . 
Clonmol, . 



1 14,573 
64,032 
99,565 
107,728 
338,406 
72,505 
72,972 
03,576 
75,425 
57,305 
32,421 
50,944 
79,433 
112,853 
17,870 
150,500 
20,430 
64,063 
48,219 
26,238 
56,244 
46,550 
22,757 

71 1872 

70,531 



Clogher, 

Castletown, 

Delviu, 

Dunshauglilin, 

Dunmamvay, 

Dublin South, 

Dublin North, 

Downpatrick, 

Dungarvan, 

Donaghmore, 

Duufanaghy, 

Dromorc West, 

Dungannon, 

Dundalk, . 

Drogheda, . 

Dingle, . 

Donegal, 

Edendcrry, 

Eniiiscoi'thy, 

Enniskillen, 

Ennistymon, 

Kenney, 

Galway, 

Glcnnamaddy, 

Glentics, . 



56,378 

14,060 

53,183 

105,681 

33,199 

621,538 

353,864 

177,512 

53,899 

40,936 

11,532 

36,868 

93,784 

105,735 

124.739 



95,590 

76,064 

110,360 

105,790 

36,896 

103,449 

66,169 

31.870 

20,125 
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No 7 — Return showing the Poundage of the Establishment Charge less Parliamentary Grant, 

^ for the year ending 25 th March, 1877— continued. Establishment 



Irvincstow 

Kanturk, 

Kells, 



Kilmatlock, 
Kilrush, . 

Kinsale, 

Letteikenny, 
Limerick, . 
Lisburn, 
Lismore, 
Lisnaskea, 
Listowel, . 
Londonderry, 
Longford, . 
Loughrca, . 



45,864 

100,249 

25,424 

75^804 

34,458 

136,780 

52,416 

59,327 

96,277 

31,050 

194,828 

171,300 

49,885 

57,972 

52,258 

153,612 

66,079 

76,214 



Lurgan, 

Limavady, 

Macroom, 

Magherafelt, 

Mallow, 

Manorhamilton 

Middleton, 

Milford, 

Millstreet, . 

Mitclielstown, 

MohiU, 

Monaghan, 

Mountbellew, 

Mountmellick, 



Nonagh, 
Newcastle, . 

N ewport, . 
New Itoss, . 

Newtownards, 
Oldcastlc, . 
Omagh, 
Oughterard, 
Parsonstown, 
Portumna, . 



106,023 

43,501 

96,330 



94,214 

40,460 

102,283 

157,665 

152,649 

97,985 

9-1,034 

61,681 

13,168 

104,538 

165,180 

137,173 



Rathdown, 
athdrum, 
Rathkeale, . 
Roscommon, 
Roscrea, 
Scarriff, 
Shillelagh, 
Skibhereen, 
Skull, 

Sligo, 

Strabaoe, . 

Stranorlar, 

Strokestown, 

Swineford, . 

Thomastown 

Thurles, 

Tipperary,, 

TobercUrry 

Trim, 
Tuam, 
Tulla, 
Tullamore, 
Urlingford, 
Waterford, 
Westport, . 
Wei ford, . 
Y oughal, . 



Establish- 

Poundagc. 



249,913 

130,826 

56,285 

64,528 

71,666 

25,769 

50,351 

45,894 

15,211 

97,864 

99,279 



66,240 

90,016 

142,022 

40,665 

86,032 

109,046 

76,924 

32,759 

83,173 

45,491 

150,914 

31,134 

107,768 



Ulster. 

Bailieborough, 

Lettevkenny, 

Bawnboy, 

Carrickmacross, 

Dunfanaghy, 

Lisnaskea, 

Strabane, 

Clogher, 

Clones, 

Banbridge, 

Cavan, 

Antrim, 
Irvinestown. 
Belfast, 
Ballycastle, 
Milford, 
Monaghan, 
Downpatrick, 
Newry, 
Newtownards, 
Dungannon, 
Inishowen, 
Armagh, 
Lame, 
Enniskillen, 
Castleblayney, 
Cooteliill, 
Kilkeel, 
Gortin, 
Coleraine, 
Ballymena, 
Lurgan, 
Ballysbannon, 
Magherafelt, 
Donegal, 
Glenties, 
Cookstown, 
Lisburn, 
Omagh, 
Limavady, 
Castlederg, 
Bally money, 
Londonderry, 
Stranorlar, . 



3 2 
3 1* 
3 0l 
3 0b 
3 04 
2 111 
2 10 -| 
2 . 9 1 
2 9' 
2 9 
2 81 
2 S| 
2 SI 
2 7i 



2 5f 



Munster. 


s. d. 


s 




21 


Skull,. . • 2 




2-| 


Clonakilty, . • 2 


Kilmacthomas, . 


3 21 


Mitclielstown, . 2 




3 2 


Midleton, . • 2 




3 If 


Dunmanway, . 2 




3 14 


Castletown, . . 


Rathkeale, . 
Tipperary, . 


3 If 
3 H 
3 1 


Kenmare, . • 


Killadysert, 


3 1 
3 1 


Leinster. 


Corrofin, 


3 Oil 


Donaghmore, . 




3 0i 


Athy,. • - 




3 04 


Dunshaughlin, . 




3 01 


Trim, . 




3 04 


Naas, . 




3 0i 


Ardee, 




3 o5 


Rathdown, . 




3 04 


Abbeyleix, . 




3 04 


Balrothery, . 




3 0 


Castlecomer, 




3 0 


Delvin, 




2 lli 


Drogheda, . 




2 114 


Mountmellick, 




2 11 


Carlow, 




2 11 


Rathdrum, . 




2 10* 


Mullingar, . 




2 10 


Urlingford, . 




2 9-4 


Baitinglass, 




2 9 


South Dublin, 




2 84 


Navan, 




2 84 


Edenderry, . 




2 U 


Ballymahon, 




2 8-4 


Granard, 




2 8 


North Dublin, 


Ballyvaghan, 


2 74 


Kilkenny, . 




2 7} 


Kells, 


Ferinoy, 


2 64 


Tullamore, . 


Dingle, 


2 64 


Enniscorthy, 


; Listowel, 


2 6 | 


Shillelagh, . 




2 6 


New Ross, . 


} Bantry, 


2 5i 


Oldcastle, . 


Youglial, 

i 


2 54 


Callan, 



3 If 



2 Ilf 



Celbridge, . 
Parsonstown, 
Wexford, . 
Longford, . 
Gorey, 
Athlone, 
Dundalk, 
Thomastown, 



Roscommon, 

Tuam, 

Strokestown, 

Ballinasloe, 

Castlerea, . 

Galway, 

Glennamaddy, 

Loughrea, . 

Claremorris, 

Boyle, 

Ballinrobe, . 

Oughterard, 

Killala, 

Mountbellew, 

Portumna, . 

Carrick-on-Shan. 

Ballina, 

Dromore West, 
Manorhamilton, 
Sligo, 

Tobercurry, 
Gort, . 
Swineford, . 
Mohill, 
Newport, 
Westport, . 
Clifden, 
Castlebar, . 
Belmullet, . 



2 Ilf 
2 111 
2 11 
2 10 
2 10 
2 9* 
2 9 



2 11 
2 10 -| 
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N 0 . 9 . — Minimum Space Requirements in Workhouses. 

Schedule recommended by the Commissioners. 



Dormitories. 







I 


Spnco. 








1 


Wall. 


Floor. 

3. 


Cubic. 


5. ■ 7 


Ordinary, . • 

Lying-in, • 

Offensive, &c., cases, . 

Healthy. 

“Aged and infirm," occupying one room by 
day and night. 

“Do.,’’ in rooms partially occupied by day 
and night. 

Mothers with children, 

Able-bodied adults, both sexes, 

Children, • • 


6 feet. 
8 feet. 
8 feet. 

6 feet, 

5' 6" 

5' 0" 
4' 6" 

3' 9" 


60 feet. 

80 feet. 

80 feet. 

60 feet, j 
50' 

45' 

About 40' 


600 

800 

800 

600 

500 

450 

400 

300 


Equal to one-fifth of total dormitory 
floor space. 

Nurseries. 

Equal to one-third of total dormitory 
floor space. 

Equal to one-fourth of total dormitory 
lioor space. 



In measuring the cubic space of rooms immediately 
under the roof, half the height of the triangle formed 
by the roof, and a line drawn from point to point 
where it rests upon the walls, is to be deducted from 
the height of the ward. 

The height cf the wards is to be measured from floor 
to floor where there is no plastered ceiling, and from 
floor to ceiling where the latter is plastered. 

An y height over 10 feet is not: to be taken into 
account in calculating the cubic Space in column 4. 

Should the. height of a ward be less than 1.0 feet, 
the space to be allotted in columns 2 and 3 must be 
increased, so as to ensure to each bed the minimum 
requirement of cubic space as laid down in column 4. 

In calculating the wall space available for each bed 
the space occupied by fire-places and doors should not 
be included. 

Copy of Memoranda submitting the above to Pro- 
fessional Opinion. 

The Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners were in- 
structed to inquire whether it would be expedient to 
dissolve any Poor Law Unions in Ireland, and to 
amalgamate them with other Unions. 

The chief ground upon which such amalgamation 
was applied for by different Unions was that there 
was a superabundance of workhouse accommodation, 
and that the poor of three or four Unions might be 
conveniently accommodated in one workhouse. 

With reference to this averment, the Commissioners 
had to inquire and ascertain whether such super- 
abundance of accommodation does in. fact exist. They 

found 1st, That the workhouses of Ireland were 

originally constructed with a view to test the destitu- 
tion of the able-bodied poor, and that the main provision 
in them consisted of large dormitories — without 
corresponding, provision of dayrooms. 

2nd. That the provision for the sick had reference 
solely to an assumed per-eentage of cases upon the 
ordinary indoor pauperism, and not to the admission 
of cases on account of sickness only. 

3rd. That during periods of great distress the 
workhouses were made to hold, though they never 
could properly accommodate, numbers enormously in 
excess of their original allotment. 



4th. That this original allotment was an appropriation 
in gross and not by classes. A workhouse was built 
to hold 800 or 1,000 people, but for a considerable 
time no attempt was made, or, perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, would have been made, to 
classify them with any degree of strictness, or to appro- 
priate the rooms according to any fixed scale of accom- 
modation. 

5th. By degrees the whole character of the indoor 
pauperism of Ireland has changed. There are virtually 
no ablebodied poor in the workhouse. Aged and 
infir m, sick, and children now constitute the indoor 
pauperism of Ireland. Sickness as well as pauperism 
is now a ground of admission, and the infirmary has 
become more than ever an important department of 
an Irish workhouse. 

This change in the character of indoor pauperism 
was followed by — if it did not lead to — an appropria- 
tion of workhouse room according to a fixed scale of 
so many cubic feet of space for each inmate. 

No account was taken of anything else — neither of 
wall space or floor space, or the interference of fire- 
places, doors, gangways, or windows, or of the means 
of ventilation. The result of this mode of computing 
accommodation was, that by the sealed orders of the 
Local Government Board, guardians were authorised to 
place a thousand inmates in a workhouse that would 
be fully occupied by six hundred — fully occupied, 
that is to say, according to this schedule of accom- 
modation. 

The preceding statement is now submitted to you 
in order that you may advise the Poor Law Inquiry 
Commissioners, 

1st. Whether, having regard to the health and the 
reasonable accommodation of the inmates of workhouses 
of the several classes specified, the scale is one of which 
you approve, and the adoption of which 1 ought to be 
enforced by order of the Local Government Board. 

2nd. Whether you consider that any modification, 
and if so, to what extent should be' made in this sche- 
dule. With a view to assist you in advising the Poor 
Law Inquiry Commissioners on the preceding points, 
the following extract from their Draft Report is (con- 
fidentially) submitted to you. 



Report of Sir Dominic Corrigan, Bt, m.d., m.r.c.s.e., kk.q.c.p.i. ; J. T. Banks, Esq m.d., h.f.k.q.c.p.i.; 
and J. L. Holloway, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E., D. Surgeon-General, A.M.D. 

Gentlemen— W e beg to state that having given the posed by them is one which we approve, and which, in 

subject submitted to us by the Poor Law Inquiry Com- our opinion, ought to be adopted. 

missioned for our advice and opinion the most fall We have no doubt it is framed with a view of giving 
and careful consideration, we have arrived at the con- as liberal an allowance of space to the sick and healthy 
elusion that, considering the circumstances and con- inmates of the workhouses as is attainable, 
struction of the Irish workhouses, the schedule pro- In calculating the cubic space alloted, no height over 
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ten feet is taken into account, and of this we highly 

iP FimUng that owing to the limited accommodation in 
the infirmaries of the workhouses, it is impossible to 
provide dayrooms for the patients. 

1 We consider that attention to proper ventilation is 
of paramount importance. . . 

We desire to observe that unless there be a provision 
in dayrooms and hospital wards for a system of ventil- 
ation which shall insure constant interchange of air 
from without and within, and which shall be free from 
bein" interfered with by the inmates, it matters not how 
kigh°the wards and dayrooms may be — the impure air 
from lungs and bodies of those within will ascend to the 
roof and will be detained in upper stratum, and return 
when cooled down, tobeagain breathed in a vitiated state. 
This evil is .obviated by punched tin or zinc ventil- 
ators, through which a constant alternation of air is 
maintained by changes of temperature constantly in 
action between inner and outer air. 

In the Report of the Commissioners of Health (Ire- 
land), 1846, 1850. there is a simple but efficient plan 
of ventilation recommended, and to this plan, which is 
annexed, we call the attention of the Commission of 
Inquiry, observing at the same time that in the House 
of Industry (Government) hospitals with which two 
of us have for many years been connected, it has been 
tested by the experience of twenty-five years, and has 
been found to atiswer perfectly. 



We subjoin an extract from the Commissioners’ Appbnuix a. 
Report of 1852. Minimum 

“A sheet of zinc or tin plate is punched (not drilled) Space 
with holes one-twelfth-incli diameter, and half an inch 
apart. Thus prepared, it is inserted in place of one 
pane of glass in every window, or every alternate 
window, as required, care being taken that the side 
on which the burrs project is turned to the weather, 
so as to throw off the rain. Neither wire gauze nor 
perforated zinc of the ordinary kind will be found 
suitable, as both permit blasts of cold air and rain to 
pass through them ; and the former is liable, after 
some time, to become choked •with dust. Those who • 
have had practical experience of the importance of . 
ventilation to the sick, and of the difficulty of mam- - 
taining it, will appreciate the value of a simple plan 
that combines utility with cheapness, and which can- . 
not be interfered with by the inmates of the hospital ; 
or dayroom.” 

We send for your inspection a zinc plate such as is • 
described in the Report. 

We have the honour to remain, gentlemen, your 
obedient servants, 

D. J. Corrigan. 

J. T. Banks. 

James J. Holloway, 

Deputy Burgeon-General, A.M.D. 



No. 10.—' Workhouse Accommodation in Cork District. 
Letter from Dr. MacCabe to the Commissioners. 



, Blackrock, Cork, 

25tli March, 1878. 

Sir, On the 22nd of February last I had the 

honour of meeting two of your Commissioners in Mal- 
low, and on that occasion 1 was requested to furnish 
them with a return of one or more of the union 
workhouses under my charge, showing the ac- 
commodation afforded under the measurements of cubic 
space as given in the existing Limitation Orders, and 
under the measurements as prescribed in Schedule A. 

In carrying ojit the instructions of the Commis- 
sioners, I selected the Mallow Union Workhouse as a 
fair type of all the workhouses in my district (with one 
exception to which I shall presently refer). Mallow 
Workhouse is one of average size ; a rough ground 
plan of that workhouse is in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, and it . has been visited and examined on, I 
think, three occasions by Mr. Andrew Doyle, one ot 
the commissioners. The measurements under the 
Limitation Order referring to Mallow, may be stated 
to be generally applicable to all the workhouses in my 
district except Cork. 

Cork Workhouse I have not included in my returns 
it forms the exception to which I have alluded. Re- 
cent additions to the Cork Workhouse rendered it de- 
sirable to re-examine the accommodation, and, with 
the sanction of the Local Government Board, the cubic 
space was lately calculated and re-distributed upon a 
scale not inferior to that given in Schedule A. 

Taking Mallow, therefore, as a fair example of the 
calculations under the old system as contrasted with 
the allowance of cubic space prescribed under Schedule 
A., and applying the result obtained in Mallow to the 



other workhouses in my district, the following approxi • -tion-in Cork 
mate results are obtained : — District. 



Name of Workhouse. 


Accommo- 
dation under 
Limitation 
Order. 


dation under 
Schedule A. 


Bandon, 




1,008 


591- 


Clonakiity, 




807 




D unmanway, 




631 








735 








656 


385 






703 


412 


Midleton, . 




753 


441 






565 




Youghal, . 




867 


508 






1,003 


588 






883 


518 


Lismore, 




870 


510 



I venture to hope that these results will be con- 
sidered sufficiently near the truth to answer the pur- 
poses of the Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners. 

I have the honour to remain, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Frederick MacCabe, 

Local Government Inspector. 

Ii. A. Robinson, esq., Secretary, 

Poor Law Union Inquiry Commission. 
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Enclosure in foregoing — M allow Union Workhouse (Cork District). 



Healthy Inmates. 
3 Dormitory, . 



Healthy females. 



11 5,890 Entrance building ; permanent, 

7 9,287 Main building ; permanent, . 



adults. 



nurses, 

adults. 

childrcr 

girls. 



Aged and In 
Inmates. 
1 Ward, . 



Sick males. 



Ward, 



Sex not stated. 






Reckoned 

healthy. 



6 Sick females. 



healthy. 



Hospital. 
Ward, . 






ital building; per- 



Imito'jdCounty 
Fever Hospital) 

Small-pox. 
Ward, . 



Reserved for dangerous 
contagious diseases. 



inancnt, 



Mallow Union Workhouse — Summary and Observations. 



Sheet 1. Healthy inmates, ...... 

„ Aged and infirm inmates, . . . 

Sheet 2. Ordinary sick, . . . . 

„ Contagious diseases (“offensive, &c.,” cases), 

„ Auxiliary reserved for small-pox, &c. (“ offensive, &c.," cases), 



Accommodation according to scale fixed in sealed order, 
„ „ Schedule A, 



Difference, 
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No 11.— Letter from the Irish Medical Association to the Chairman of the Poor Law- 
Inquiry Commissioners. 



Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin, 
13th day of April, 1878. 

Sm— The Council of the Irish Medical Associ- 
ation beg to submit the following observations re- 
lative to abuse of Dispensary Medical Relief in Ire- 
land, being aware that the Commissioners are anxious 
to obtain information concerning the present state of 
medical relief for the sick poor in Ireland, which may 
tend to make that system more efficient and less 
liable to be abused than it has hitherto been in many 
instances : — 

When the Medical Charities’ Act passed in 1851, 
the working classes in Ireland were in a very impov- 
erished condition so far as medical relief was con- 
cerned, and were dependent upon institutions sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The poor were in 
the habit of obtaining relief in these institutions by 
the mere recommendation of subscribers, irrespective 
of the degree of their poverty. Under these circum- 
stances, on the passing of the Act, it was considered 
that dispensary medical relief should be easily obtain- 
able, and that the Committee of Management of the 
dispensaries should have the power of ordering medical 
relief equivalent to that possessed by the managers 
and subscribers under the old voluntary dispensary 



Council consider that the following portion of section 
9, cap. 68, 14 and 15 Viet. — “Provided always that if 
any person who shall obtain a ticket . . • shall 

be declared by a majority of the members then present 
not to be a fit object for dispensary relief, the ticket 
shall be cancelled, and the holder thereof disentitled to 
further relief ’ — should be read and acted upon in 
its literal sense. 

The Council regret to find, on inquiry, that little 
or but feeble attempts have been made by working 
people in Ireland to found sick clubs or provident 
dispensaries, as in England ; and the Council attri- 
bute this want of independence on their part to the 
fact that so long as free medical attendance is obtain- 
able by almost eveiy one, as at present, there is no 
inducement to the people to provide for their own 
wants out of their own pockets. The inquiries of the 
Council 'with regard to gratuitous medical relief in 
England have proved that wherever free relief is too 
easily obtainable, either no attempt has been made to 
establish provident dispensaries, or where such an 
attempt has been made it has failed. 

The Council also have ascertained that a large 
number of the Dispensary Medical Officers in Ireland 
are willing to attend comparatively poor persons at a 
reduced rate. 



Appendix A 

Letter from the 
Irish Medical 

Association. 



system. . 

The state of things which existed at the time of the 
passing of the Medical Charities’ Act has now passed 
away, and almost all the subscribers and managers of 
the old voluntary dispensaries have passed away, too. 
The working classes of Ireland are in a much better 
position than they were at that time ; and the position 
of the Irish artisan, labourer, or cottier farmer, may 
now be considered as good, relatively, as the position 
of similar pei-sons in England. Taking the present- 
condition of the working classes in Ireland into con- 
sideration, the Coimcil are of opinion that medical 
relief under the Poor Laws should be administered in 
Ireland upon similar principles to those acted upon in 
England, namely— that while every one too poor to 
pay for medical attendance should be able to obtain 
efficient attendance easily at the public expense ;. yet 
persons able to contribute towards the expense of 
medical attendance, either through provident dispen- 
saries or sick clubs, or by direct fees to medical prac- 
titioners, should not be permitted to obtain gratuitous 
advice, except in cases of great emergency. 

The Council have taken considerable pains to obtain 
the opinion of the Dispensary Medical Officers upon 
this question, and have ascertained that the abuse of 
dispensary medical relief, chiefly by visiting (“red”) 
tickets, is almost universal, and especially great in 
the south and west of Ireland.' They have also ascer- 
tained that tickets are so easily obtained that practi- 
cally there is little difficulty, in the majority of dis- 
tricts, in any one procuring a ticket. They also find 
that there is great difficulty in getting improperly 
issued tickets cancelled by the Committee, partly on 
account of the long intervals between the meetings of 
the Committee, and partly through the unwillingness 
of the members of the Committee to censure their 
fellow-members by cancelling tickets issued by them. 
This is to a certain extent demonstrated by the small 
number of cancelled tickets reported to the Local 
Government Board. The report of the Board . shows 
that the number of tickets cancelled is only about 
500, out of a total of nearly three-quarters of a million 
per annum issued in the whole of Ireland, while the 
abuse of dispensary relief is notorious in almost every 
district. 

The cancelling of tickets is almost useless, as the 
patient has had the attendance of the Dispensary 
Medical Officer, who is responsible for the case, which 
has generally terminated long before the Dispensary 
Committee holds a meeting, and tickets are frequently 
re-issued for the same individual immediately after 
the previous one had been cancelled. Therefore the 



The Council are therefore of opinion that, in order 
to reduce as far as possible the present great abuse of 
dispensary medical relief, the following rules should 
be enforced : — 

1. That gratuitous medical relief should not be af- 
forded to any person entitled to vote at elections for 
Members of Parliament. 

2. That gratuitous relief should be afforded only to 
those who are barely able to support themselves and 
their families during health. 

Note.- — Careful inquiries conducted in England 
have shown that — 

(a) Persons in receipt of over .£2 a week are able 
to pay fees for medical advice, and may be left 
to arrange terms Avith their medical attendants. 

(b) Persons receiving at the rate of from £1 to 
£2 a week are sufficiently Avell off to provide 
for their medical attendance by means of pro- 
vident dispensaries or sick clubs ; as are also 
single persons in receipt of even less than £1 
a week, 

3. That persons able to provide for their medical 
attendance by provident dispensaries or sick clubs 
should be debarred from receiving gratuitous dispen- 
sary medical relief. 

jy ote. — The Council consider -it the duty of Poor 
Law Guardians and other local representatives of ' the 
people to take the lead in founding provident dispen- 
saries, and even if necessary to subscribe funds for- 
initiating such institutions. From the success which 
has been attained by these institutions in England, 
and the Avell-known desire of medical men to help 
those Avho are Avilling to help themselves, there is 
little, if any, doubt that the services of medical officers 
(in most cases Dispensary Medical Officers) could 
easily be obtained for provident dispensaries, if estab- 
lished in Ireland. 

4. That in cases of emergency medical relief “on 
loan” from the Poor Law Guardians might be granted 
to certain persons. 

If ote. — Medical relief on loan is intended by the 
Council to mean the granting of a ticket for medical 
attendance in case of emergency to a person avIio as- 
serts his inability to pay, on condition that he shall, 
unless he produce proof of his inability to do so, pay 
to the Guardians such fee as the medical attendant 
WO uld have been entitled to, had the person been 
attended as a private patient, which fee shall be col- 
lected by the Guardians for the medical attendant. 
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Appendix a. 5. The issuer of a ticket should he held liable for 
1 stteTom tl e ^' e ^ ee ^ or medical attendance, in case he shall have 
Irish Medical' 0 wilfully or negligently issued a ticket to a person not 
Association. entitled to gratuitous relief, it being found that the 
privilege of issuing medical relief tickets is not unusu- 
ally exercised for the personal benefit of the issuer. 

6. A person not entitled to gratuitous relief, who 
obtains a ticket by misrepresentation, should be pun- 
ished for so doing. 

7. That power should be given to the issuer of the 
ticket, or to any Justice of the Peace, to cancel a 
ticket shown to have been improperly issued or ob- 
tained. 

8. Wardens, if such officers be necessary, should 
be ratepayers rated at, at least, £15, whose appoint- 
ment shall be subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. 

Note . — The Council have ascertained that a great 
deal of the abuse of medical relief is owing to the care- 
less manner in which the Wardens frequently exercise 
their functions ; and the Council are of opinion that 
in all large towns and many rural districts Wardens 
are unnecessary. 

9. The existing regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relative to the issuing of tickets should 



be strictly enforced, viz.', that all the particulars upon 
the ticket, and the signature thei-eto, should be written 
by the person entitled to issue the ticket, and not by 
deputy. 

The Council believe that if the foregoing suggestions 
were carried out, the present abuse of dispensary me- 
dical relief would be reduced to a minimum, if not 
altogether abolished ; and they direct the special at- 
tention of the Commissioners to clauses 6, 7 ,8, and 9, 
as affording a prospect of immediately checking to a 
great extent the existing abuse. 

The Council think that, with the disposition of me- 
dical men to accept reduced fees from persons of lim- 
ited means, together with the establishment of provi- 
dent societies, and the introduction of the system of 
relief on loan as a security against emergencies, that 
no danger need be apprehended that any sick poor 
person will be unprovided with proper medical attend- 
ance, if the foregoing suggestions were adopted. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

John H. Chapman, Non. Secretary. 
Major the Hon. W. Le Poeu Trench, r.e., 

Chairman, Poor Law Inquiry Commission. 
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National Education, Ireland. 

jv’o. 1 .* — Table showing the Number of Pupils examined for Results in Ordinary Schools and in Poor Law 
Union Schools during the year 1877-78, with the per-centage of Passes gained by the Pupils 
examined in each Branch, and the Average Money Value per Pass in each Subject for each Class 
of Schools respectively. 





Reading. 


Spelling. 


Writing. 




— 


Gran 


— ■ 




Schools. : 


house 

Schools. 


Ordinary 

Schools. 


Work- 

Schools. 


Schools. 


Work- 
Schools. | 


Ordinary 


Work- 


Ordinary 

Schools. 


Work- 

Schoola. 


Number examined, 


336,340 


4,105 


336,340 


4,105 


336,340 


4,105 


336,340 


4,105 


170,597 


1,642 


l’cr-centage of passes to number 


88-2 


88-1 


77'6 


78-0 


89-9 


91-4 


69-4 


68-2 


54-5 


5G-4 


Average money value of passes, 


Is. 113(7. 


Is. Hid. 


9 Id. 


91(7. 


Is. ljjrf. 


Is. U<7. 


Is. 4^<7. 


Is. 3(7. 


llJcT. 


5£<t 





Googr 


rphy. 


A grid 




Book-keeping. , 


Ncodl 


owork. 


— 




















Schools. 


Schools. 


Schools. 


Schools. 


Schools. 


Schools. 


Schools. 


Schools. 


Number examined, 


170,597 


1,642 


26,657 


263 


11,516 


S3 


112,128 


3,123 


I’er-centage of passes to number 


62-5 


65-3 


46-0 


55-5 


52-2 


63-6 


93-0 


95-5 


examined. 


















Average money value of passes, 


7*<7. 


SJ(7. 


Is. lid 


Is. 3d. 


Is. 4id. 


Is. 8(7. 


Is. Z\d. 


Is. 0j(7. 



Per-centage of Pupils examined for Results in each Class to the Total Number examined in all the 
Classes for Ordinary and Workhouse Schools respectively. 



Per-centage in Infants’ grade, 
„ Class I., 

„ II-. • 

„ „ III., . 

- V- : 

vi., . 



Ordinary Schools. 

17-6 

21-3 

19-3 

160 

12-0 

11-2 

2-6 



Wo 



■khouso Schools. 
23-7 
25-6 



16-1 

10-3 



* rurnislied by tbs Board of National Education. 
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No. 3. — Programme of Instruction, and Examination for National Schools. 
Infants. Fourth Class. 



1. Over 4 and under 6 years of age: — To know the 
letters of the Alphabet, and to spell and read words of 
two letters. 

2. Six years and under 7 years of age : — To read and 
spell to the end of Second Section of First Book. 

First Class. 

1. Reading. — To read correctly lessons in the latter 
half of the First Book. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To spell correctly the words ar- 
ranged in columns at the head of the lessons in the 
First Book, (b.) To spell phrases or short sentences 
selected from the lessons in the First Book. 

3. Writing. — To transcribe on slate any short sen- 
tence from the latter half of the First Book. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To read and set down numbers 
up to and including three places of figures, (b.) To 
know the Addition Table, (c.) To add on slate or 
black board three numbers, each not exceeding two 
places of figures. 

Second Class. 

1. Reading. — (a.) To read correctly, and with due 
attention to pauses, the lessons in Second Book. ( b .) 
To answer simple questions on the meanings of words, 
the subject-matter of the lessons, and to point out on 
the map places therein referred to. (c.) To repeat at 
least four of the pieces of poetiy correctly. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To spell orally the words arranged 
in columns at the head of the lessons in Second Book. 
(b.) To spell phrases or short sentences selected from 
the lessons in Second Book. 

3. Writing. — (a.) To transcribe on paper, with cor- 

rect spelling, any short sentence in Second Book to page 
,1 6. (b.) To exhibit in copy-books at least sixty pages 

of the elementary numbers of any approved series of 
copy-books, written on sixty different days since the pre- 
ceding annual inspection — each page to be dated. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To read and set down any 
number up to and including four places of figures. 
(6.) To know the Addition and Subtraction Tables, (c.) 
To work on slate questions in Simple Addition of not 
more than five addends of three places each, and easy 
questions in Simple Subtraction. 

5. Needlework. — To know how to hem, or to do 
plain knitting. 

Third Class. 

1 . Reading. — [a.\ To read with ease and correctness 
the lessons of the Third Book. ( b .) To be fairly ac- 
quainted with the meanings of words, and the subject- 
matter of these lessons. (c.) To repeat correctly five 
of the pieces of poetry contained in Third Book. 

2. Spelling. — ( a .) To write from dictation on slate 
an easy sentence from the Third Book, (b.) To spell 
correctly the words arranged in columns atthe head of 
the lessons. 

3. Writing. — ( a .) To transcribe on paper, with 
correct spelling, any four lines from the first half of 
Third Book. ( b .) To exhibit in copy-books at least 
one hundred pages in round hand or elementary small 
hand, wi-itten on one hundred different days since the 
preceding annual inspection — each page to be signed 
and dated by the pupil. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a). To read and set down any 
number up to and including six places of figures. 
(6.) To know the Multiplication and Pence Tables, 
(c.) To work on slate or paper sums in all the Simple 
Rules, and also sums in Addition of Money not ex- 
ceeding five addends. 

5. Grammar. — To be well acquainted with the de- 
finitions of the Parts of Speech, and to distinguish 
the Parts of Speech in an ordinary sentence. 

6. Geography. — To know the outlines and leading 
features of the Map of the World. 

7. Needlework (Girls). — T o know how to hem 
and to do plain knitting. 



1. Reading. — (a.) To read with ease and correct- 
ness the lessons of the Fourth Book, (b) To be ac- 
quainted with the meanings of words, and the subject- 
matter of the lessons, (c.) To repeat six of the pieces 
of poetry in Fourth Book correctly. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To write from dictation on paper 
a passage of six or seven lines selected from the Fourth 
Book. ( b .) To spell correctly the words arranged in 
columns at the head of the lessons. 

3. Writing. — (a.) To transcribe on paper, with 
correct spelling and punctuation, any six lines selected 
from the Third Book. ( b .) To exhibit in copy-books 
at least one hundred pages in fair small hand-, written on 
one hundred different days since the preceding annual 
inspection — each page to be signed and dated by the 
pupil, and to be kept neat and free from blots. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To know Numeration and 
Notation well, and all the more useful arithmetical 
tables. ( b .) To perform mentally easy exercises in Ad- 
dition and Subtraction ; and to work on slate or paper, 
accurately and speedily, a sum of seven lines in Addi- 
tion of Money. (c.) To work on paper questions in 
all the Compound Rules and Reduction. 

5. Grammar. — (a.) To be well acquainted with the 
definitions of the Parts of Speech, and to distinguish 
the Parts of Speech readily and intelligently in any 
ordinary sentence. ( b .) To be well acquainted with 
the gender, number, and cases of nouns and pronouns, 
the comparison of adjectives, and the simple moods, 
tenses, ifec., of verbs. 

6. Geography. — (a.) To know the ordinary geogra- 
phical definitions, (b.) To be acquainted with the 
Maps of the World, Europe, and Ireland. 

7. Agriculture* (Boys). — (a.) To answer intel- 
ligently on the subject-matter of the lessons in Part 
III. (Crops) of the Agricultural Class Book; or (b.) 
Part I. of Introduction to Practical Farming (exclusive 
of Cottage Gardening). 

8. Needlework (Girls). — To exhibit fair profi- 
ciency in hemming, stitching, and top-sewing, and in 
plain knitting. 

* Optional for pupils of this class in all Schools — Town and Rural. 

Fifth Class — First Stage. 

1. Reading. — (a.) To read with fluency, correctness, 
and intelligence the first 200 pages of the Fifth 
Book of Lessons, (b.) To answer intelligently on 
the subject-matter of the lessons read, (c.) To repeat 
correctly six of the poetical pieces in the prescribed 
portion of the Fifth Book. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To -write from dictation, on 
paper, with correct spelling, an ordinary passage of 
six or seven lines from the Fifth Book. (6.) To spell 
ordinary words and phrases selected from the pre- 
scribed portion of the Fifth Book. 

3. Writing. — ( a .) To write a neat legible hand with 
ease and freedom. (6.) To exhibit in suitable books 
one hundred pages of well-written school exercises, 
executed on one hundred different days since the pre- 
ceding annual inspection — each page to be signed and 
dated by the pupil. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To know the numeration and 
notation of Decimals, and all the arithmetical tables in 
the Board’s First Book of Arithmetic, and to be able 
to write out on paper any of the latter in correct form: 
( b .) To perform simple arithmetical questions mentally, 
and to work on slate or paper, accurately and speedily, 
a sum of ten lines of Addition of money, (c.) To 
work neatly, on paper, questions in Simple Proportion 
and Practice. 

5. Grammar. — («.) To be well acquainted with 
Orthography and Etymology. (6.) To parse simple 
sentences. 

6. Geography. — (a.) To understand longitude, lati- 
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tude, zones, &c. (b.) To know tlie maps of the Con- 
tinents, 

7. Agriculture* (Boys). — («.) To answer intelli- 
gently on the subject-matter of the lessons in Parts 
III. and IY. of the Agricultural Class Book ; or '(£>.) 
Parts I. and II. of Introduction to Practical Farming 
(exclusive of Cottage Gardening). 

8. Book-keeping. — First Three Sets (Board’s Trea- 
tise). 

9. Needlework (Girls). — To be proficient in sewing 
and knitting. 

* Optional for pupils of this Class in T6wn Schools. 



Fifth Class— Second Stage. 

1. Reading. — (a.) To read with fluency, correct 
ness, and intelligence the Fifth Book of Lessons 
(b.) Tp answer intelligently on the subject-matter of 
the lessons, (c.) To repeat correctly six of the poetical 
pieces in the Fifth Book. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To write from dictation, on 
paper, with correct spelling, an ordinary passage of 
six or seven lines from the Fifth Book, (b.) To spell 
ordinary words and phrases selected from the Fifth 
Book or the Girls’ Reading Book. 

3. Writing. — ( a .) To write a neat legible hand 
with ease and freedom, (b.) To exhibit in suitable 
books onehundrecl pages of well-written school exercises, 
executed on one hundred different days since the preced- 
ing annual inspection — each page to be signed and dated 
by the pupil — and at least thirty of these exercises to be 
letters on simple subjects. 

4. Arithmetic. — (ft.) To know the numeration and 
notation of Decimals, and all the arithmetical tables, and 
to be able to write out on paper any of the latter in 
correct form. ( b .) To perform simple arithmetical 
questions menially, and to work on slate or paper, 
accurately and speedily, a sum often lines of Addition 
of Money, (c.) To work neatly, on paper, questions 
in Simple and Compound Proportion, Practice, and 
easy questions in Yulgar Fractions and Decimals. 

5. Grammar. — (a.) To be well acquainted with 

Orthography and Etymology. (b.) To know the 
principal Latin roots, prefixes, &c. (c.) To parse 

simple sentences. 

6. Geography. — ( ft.) To understand longitude, 
latitude, zones, ifec. ( b .) To know the Maps of the 
Continents, (c.) To be acquainted with the geography 
of the British Empire. 

7. Agriculture (Boys).* — To answer intelligently 
on the subject-matter of the lessons in Parts III. and 
IV. of the Agricultural Class Book; or (b.) Parts I. 
and II. of Introduction to Practical Farming, 

8. Book-keeping. —First Five Sets (Board’s 
Treatise). 

9. Needlework (Girls). — To be proficient in sew- 
ing and knitting, and in cutting out any simple article 
of dress. 

* Optional for pupils of this class in Town Schools. 

Sixth Class. 

N.B. — -Pupils presented for the first time will hot be examined in 
Heading, Spelling, or the'repetition of Poetry beyond the flr3t 200 
pages of the Sixth Book. 

1. Reading. — (a.) To read the Sixth Book with 
fluency, correctness, and intelligence; ; and to answer 
intelligently on the subject-matter of the lessons. (6.) 
To repeat correctly six of the pieces of poetry in the 
Sixth Book. 

2. Spelling. — To write on paper in a free legible 
"hand, and with correct spelling and punctuation, a 
paragraph of six or seven lines dictated from Sixth 
Book. 

3. Writing. — (a.) To exhibit in suitable books 
one hundred pages of school exercises, written in a good 
hand on one hundred different days since the preceding 
annual inspection. Each exercise, as in the preceding 
classes, to be signed and dated by the pupil, (b.) 
Specimens of ornamental Penmanship may be included 
amongst the exercises. 



4. Arithmetic, &c. — ( a .) To be expert in mental 

calculation. ( b .) To perform accurately and speedily, 

on slate or paper, a sum of twelve lines in Addition of 
Money. (c.) To work neatly, on paper, questions 
in any rule of arithmetic (including, for boys only, 
Involution and Evolution). 

5. Grammar. — (ft.) To parse prose and poetry 
correctly, (b.) To be acquainted with the principal 
roots, prefixes, and affixes employed in the formation 
of English derivatives, (c.) To write, with correct 
grammar and composition, a simple letter on any 
subject suggested by Inspector. 

6. Geography. — (a.) To be acquainted with the 
elements of Mathematical and Physical Geography. 
If.) To draw, from memory, an outlinemap of Ireland; 
(c.) To know the geography of the Continents and of 
the British Empire. 

7. Book-keeping. — lstyear — First Six Sets (Board’s 
Treatise). 2nd year — The entire of Board’s Treatise. 

8. Agriculture (Boys).* — To answer intelligently 
on the subject-matter of the lessons in Parts I., III., 
and IV. of the Agricultural Class Book ; or (b.) 
Introduction to Practical Farming. 

9. Needlework (Girls). — (a.) To be able to cut 
out any article of females’ apparel. ( b .) To exhibit 
satisfactory proficiency in the different branches of 
plain sewing and knitting. 

* Optional for pupils of this class in Town Schools. 

■ ' Notes. 

(«.) No results fee can be paid in respect of any pupil 
whose attendance at the school during the year ended 
on the last day of the month preceding the annual ex- 
amination shall be less than one hundred days. 
Under no circumstances are Saturdays’ attendance to 
be included. 

(b.) No pupil may be presented for examination in a 
higher class than that in which he is enrolled. 

(c.) In evening schools attendance on fifty evenings 
will be accepted as qualifying a pupil for admission to 
examination for results. Under no circumstances should 

a day school pupil be presented Jor examination in an 
evening school. (N.B. — In evening schools results fees 
will bo paid for reading, spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic alone of the ordinary branches, and for those 
only when the proficiency in them is traceable to the 
instruction given in the evening school. Results fees 
will be paid in these schools for not more than two extra 
branches, ami ivhen such payment is made no fees will 
be paid for the ordinary branches in respect of the same 
pupil.) 

(cl.) A written exercise, signedand dated by the pupil, 
must be presented for every attendance for which 
credit is claimed in an evening school. 

(e.) Pupils above four and under seven years of age, 
who make the necessary minimum number of atten- 
dances in the year, may be presented for inspection as 
infants. Individual examination of such pupils may 
be dispensed with in those schools only in which there 
is bond fide provision made for the systematic training 
of infants. A pupil who has been presented once as an 
infant and who attains to seven years of age before the 
second examination for infants, may be again presented 
as an infant. A pupil over seven years of age attending 
school for the first time (i.e., not before examined for 
results) may be presented for examination in the second 
portion of the Infants’ Programme, but only once.. 

(f.) In a thoroughly organized infants’ school, with 
a separate staff, and in a separate room, a fee of 4s. per 
pupil may be paid. 

(ff-) No fee shall be paid in an infants’ school for any 
pupil in music or drawing ; nor for any pupil presented 
in a class higher than second, unless the pupil has been 
in attendance in the infants’ school two years or more, 
in which case the pupil may be presented while in this 
school in the third class, provided that at the close of 
the results year for which the examination is held, such 
pupil shall not have completed his ninth year. 

(h.) Only one fee for each subject can be paid for a 
pupil in any class, no matter how long the pupil may 
remain in the class, except in the case of infants, and 
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of the fifth class (in which a pupil may he paid for 
twice, viz., once in each stage) and of sixth class pupils. 
Any pupil in first, second, third, or fourth class who 
earns for the teacher fees for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, cannot again earn a fee for any subject in 
the same class. But if the pupil fails in any of these 
three subjects, he may be presented a second time in 
the same class, and earn fees in the subjects in which 
he failed previously, subject to conditions specified in 
notes (i) and (to). ‘ (N.B.— No fee can be paid for a 
pupil in the first or higher classes who passes in only 
one of the subjects specified in the above Programme.) 

(i.) Under no circumstances can a pupil be presented 
for examination for residts fees more than twice in the 
same class, except in the case of the fifth and sixth 
classes, and in that of infants. 

(j.y A pupil who failed to pass in either stage of fifth 
class, may be presented again in the same stage for fees 
of subjects in which he previously failed ; and a pupil 
who failed to pass in sixth class, 1st stage, may be again 
presented in the same stage for fees of those subjects in 
which he failed previously. 

(k.) A pupil presented a second time in sixth- class 
may earn results fees in anysubject in which he obtains a 
“ No. 1 pass,” without being required to pass in an extra 
subject ; if he succeed in an extra subject, fees for 
“No. 2 passes ’’may also be gained. A pupil presented 
oftener than twice in sixth class cannot earn results 
fees in Reading, Spelling, or Writing, but may earn 
fees on “No. 1 passes ” in the other subjects, provided 
he also pass in two extra subjects. 

(1.) In cases where it is found necessary by the 
Inspector to hold a results examination at a date less 
than eleven months after the date of the termination 
of the last results year, teachers will be allowed to pre- 
sent pupils again in the same class in which they 
passed at the previous examination, subject to condi- 
tions specified in notes (i) and (to). (N.B. — This privi- 
lege will not, however, extend to the presentation of 
pupils again in the same stage of fifth or sixth class in 
which they previously passed.) 

(to.) No pupil of seven years of age or above who 
has been enrolled for a year in any class can be pre- 
sented in a lower class than that in which he is 
enrolled ; and under no circumstances can a pupil be 
presented in a lower class than that next below the 
class in which he is enrolled. 

(n.) Result fees cannot be paid for needlework, 
cutting out, or sewing machine, in a female school in 
which there is a workmistress paid by the Board. 

|Vj (o.) A pupil may select a number of lines of prose 
instead of half of the pieces of poetry required under 
the head “ Reading,” section (b), in the different classes, 
to repeat as an exercise of memory, i.e., so many lines 
of prose, and so many lines of poetry ; the total of 
both not to be less than 300 lines. 

Paid Monitors. 

(p.) Second class monitors and third class monitors 
are to be examined in their schools with their respec- 
tive school classes for results fees. Teachers to be 
entitled to whatever they may earn in addition to the 
usual gratuities granted for their training and extra 
instruction. Second class monitors are not to be 
presented for examination in any class in which they 
had passed previously as pupils or as third class moni- 
tors ; and those of third year of service are not to be 
presented in any class lower than sixth. 

( q .) The attendance of paid monitors shall be marked 
on a separate roll, and included in the average daily 
attendance in all schools ; monitors are not to be 
reckoned as pupils for capitation payments ; first class 
monitors are not to be presented for examination as 
pupils at the results examination, except in the extra 
subjects allowed. 

(r.) First class monitors may be presented in Classics 
or French, or in a science branch not included in any 
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pait of their prescribed course of instruction. Only Aitesuix >>• 
two science objects will be allowed to be taken in any x> 1 . ogrammc 0 f 
one year. Instruction 

(s.) Second and third class monitors presented for and J-.xanuna- 
results examinations, are subject to the same rules as 
ordinary pupils, as far as those rules apply to them. 

Extra Subjects: — 

(f.) No fee will be paid for any pupil presented for 
examination in the same subject, within the previous 
twelve months, under the Department of Science and 
Art. 

(u.) A fee of five shillings will be paid for eveiy 
pupil in the fifth or sixth class, who, having passed in 
reading, spelling, writing, and arithmatic, shall exhibit 
satisfactory proficiency in the course prescribed in 
geometry and mensuration. A similar fee will be 
paid for every pupil of the fifth or sixth clasa passing 
in the course prescribed in algebra, or in any other of 
the approved extra branches, subject to the conditions 
and limitations laid down in the. Programme of Extra 
Subj eets. The ordinary results fees accruing in schools 
where assistants are recognized will be apportioned 
on the principle of allocating, to the head teacher twice 
as much as to any assistant. Results fees for extra 
subjects, if these subjects are taught during ordinary 
school hours, shall go into the common fund divisible 
among the teachers in schools where one or more 
assistants are employed. But when extra subjects are 
taught before or after the ordinary school hours, the 
results fees accruing will be payable to the teacher 
who gives the extra instruction. 

( v .) The subject matter of any of the Board’s Read 
ing Lesson Books, or a subject included in any part 
of the ordinary Results Programme, cannot be recog- 
nized as an extra subject for any class. Girls of 
the fifth and sixth classes, however, may be examined 
on the subject matter of the Girls’ Reading Book as 
an extra su/ject in lieu of Book-keeping- — the first 
half of the book for fifth class, and the second half for 
sixth class. Management of poultry, &c., will not 
be paid for as an extra subject where there is not a 
poultry yard attached to the school, available for, and 
made use of in the practical instruction of the pupils. 

Payment can be made only ouce for the same pupil in 
the use of the sewing machine, or in the same sub- 
division of any extra branch. 

Notice must be given by the teachers to the District 
Inspector at the commencement of the results year, or 
as soon after as classes in the subjects shall have been 
formed, of the extra branches in which they purpose 
to present pupils for examination. 

The Regulations of the Commissioners enable 
teachers possessing certificates of competency satis- 
factory to the Commissioners to earnresults fees under 
each of the following heads : — 

I. Vocal Music and Drawing ; II., Classics and 
French ; III., Geometry, &c., Algebra, or other 
approved branch of Science — Provided — (a.) That no 
fees shall be paid for more than two Extra Subjects 
(besides Vocal Music and Drawing) in the same class 
to the same teacher ; this limitation does not, how- 
ever, extend to Classics or to French. — (b.) Thai 
Classics, French, Trigonometry, Navigation, Mechanics, 
or any of the Physical Sciences, be not taught to 
children under ten years of age. — (c.) That an extra 
fee of Two Shillings per Quarter shall be paid by each 
pupil and monitor "for instruction in each extra branch 
referred to under ( b ). 

By order, 

Education Office, 

Marlborough-street, Dublin, 

August, 1878. 



7m. H. Newell, 1 ^ 
John E. Sheridan, ] 
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No. 4. — Programme of Extra Subjects for which Results Payments may be claimed in 
National Schools. 



Subject*. 



The regulations of the Commissioners enable teachers 
possessing certificates of competency satisfactory to the 
Commissioners to earn results fees under each of the 
following heads : — 

I. Yocal Music and Drawing. 

II. Classics and French. 

III. Geometry, Algebra, or other approved branch 
of science. 

Provided that : — (a.) No fees shall be paid for more 
than two extra subject (besides Vocal Music and 
Drawing) in the same class to the same teacher. This 
limitation does not, however, extend to Classics, or to 
French, (b.) That Classics, French, Trigonometry, 
Navigation, Mechanics, or any of the Physical Sciences 
be not taught to childfed under ten years of age. ( c .) 
That an extra fee of two shillings per quarter shall be 
paid by each pupil for instruction in each extra branch 
referred to under (6). 

Vocal Music and Drawing. 

1. Results fees will be paid according to the follow- 
ing scale:— (a.) Vocal Music — For pupils presented in 
second slass, a fee of one shilling and sixpence for each 
pass, (b.) Vocal Music and Drawing — For pupils pre- 
sented in third or higher classes, fees equal to that 
paid for arithmetic in the class. 

IT. No fee will be paid for any pupil who is not 
a member of a regularly constituted class for instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of vocal music, or of 
a regularly constituted drawing class, in operation in 
the school. 

III. No fee for vocal music or drawing will be 
paid in infants’ schools, nor for any pupil in other 
schools who does not pass in reading, and at least 
two of the other ordinary subjects of instruction (viz., 
spelling, writing, arithmetic). 

IV. The following is the minimum proficiency 
upon which pupils will be allowed to pass in the 
different classes : — 

Vocal Music — Programme. 

Second and Third Classes. 

(a.) To name the notes on the clef, and to sing the 
natural scale. (6.) To sing with precision, in unison, 
any six approved school songs. 

Fourth and Fifth Classes. 

(a.) To define satisfactorily the various intervals 
in the diatonic scale. ( b .) To read accurately any 
ordinary piece in common time, (c.) To join in at 
least three harmonized pieces. 

Sixth Class. 

(a.) To exhibit a fair knowledge of the theory of 
the subject, (£>.) To transpose an easy passage from 
one key to another, (c.) To take first and second 
parts in at least three harmonized pieces. 

Note 1. — No fees will be paid for pupils in 
second or third classes unless the pupils of the 
higher classes show a satisfactoiy proficiency. 

2. — As pupils advance from class to class, they 
must exhibit a knowledge of at least two new 
songs in each class. 

3. — If the Tonic Sol Fa system be pursued in 
any school, a programme of proficiency for each 
class must be submitted for the approval of the 
Board before the class can be presented for examina- 
tion for results fees. 

Drawing — Programme. 

Third and Fourth Classes. 

(a.) Free-hand drawing from the flat on paper, such 
as simple arrangements of straight lines, forming 
either simple familiar objects, or geometrical designs, 
or easy curved line ornament. 



FiFTn Class. 

(a.) Free-hand drawing, of a more advanced char- 
acter, such as simple ornament, curved lines, or, (b.) 
Easy practical geometry. 

Sixth Class. 

(a.) Free-hand drawing, of a still more advanced 
character, from the flat on paper, such as advanced 
ornament, higher practical geometry, or elementary 
drawing from objects in outline. ( b .) Free-hand 
drawing from the model and from shaded examples. 

Note. — If a pupil be presented a second year in 
sixth class, he may exhibit drawings from examples 
of landscape, figures, or animals, or shading from 
the model, perspective, and water colours. The 
proficiency must in all cases be satisfactory to entitle 
the pupil to a pass. Specimens of drawings to be for- 
warded by the Inspector to the Education Oflice with 
his report. 

Classics and French. 

The Commissioners of National Education have 
sanctioned the payment of results fees for Latin, 
Greek, and French, upon the following conditions 

I. If these subjects be taught by a recognized 
National teacher, he must devote at least four hours 
per day, on five days in the week, to instruction in 
the ordinary English subjects. 

II. Pupils learning Classics or French must also 
receive instructions for at least twenty hours weekly 
in the ordinary branches taught in the school. 

III. Instruction in Classics and French, when 
given by the recognized National teachers must be. 
given out of the ordinary school hours; but pupils, 
who have passed once in the sixth class, may be allowed 
to devote a portion of these hours to the study of 
their Classical or French lessons, provided that the 
routine business of the school be not interfered with. 

IV. No pupil may be presented for examination 
in these branches who has not reached at least the 
fifth class. 

V. No payment can be made for any pupil who has 
not made the necessary number of attendances; or 
for any pupil who fails to pass in reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

VI. The course will extend over a period of three 
years ; and a pupil can be presented only once for 
examination on the course for each year. 

Vn. For every pupil fulfilling the foregoing condi- 
tions who passes a satisfactory examination on the 
course prescribed for his year on the following pro- 
gramme, results fees mil be awarded to the teacher : — - 
In Latin, 10s. ; in Greek, 10s. ; in French, 5s. 

VIII. Payment of results fees for Classics or French 
will not debar a teacher from payment for two other 
approved extra branches, exclusive of vocal music 
and drawing. 

Classics and French. — Programme. 

Latin. — First Year. — Grammar, including syntax 1 , 
Latin Delectus, or auy similar elementary book. 
Second Year. — Two books of Cassar, or two books 
of Virgil, or the Jugurtha of Sallust, or any approved 
course of equal difficulty. Third Year. — Not less 
than 500 lines of Ovid, Horace, or Juvenal, or of the 
Georgies of Virgil, and any book of Livy. An easy 
passage of at least 20 lines from the Third Book of 
Lessons to be translated into Latin prose. 

Greek. — First Year. — Grammar, to the end of the 
regular verbs. Second Year. — Grammar, including 
syntax, Greek Delectus, and one book of Xenophon, 
either the Anabasis or the Cyropiedia. Third Year . — 
Two books of the Iliad and a book of Herodotus. 

French. — First Year. — Grammar, not including 
syntax, with 20 pages of a French vocabulary, or of 
an easy phrase-book. Second Year.— Grammar, iu- 
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eluding syntax, witli 20 additional pages of a phrase- 
book, and translation of two books of Telemachus, or 
Charles XII., or Cliambaud’s “ Fables Clioisies,” 
edited by Du Gu6. Third Year . — The Athalie of 
Racine, or any approved book of French poetry. 
Translation of an easy passage of English into French. 
Fair correctness of pronunciation. 

Notes (1) — The elementary books used during the first year 
must be approved by the Inspector. 

(2). — Other books may be substituted for those prescribed for 
second and third years ; but the sanction of the Commissioners for 
the change must be previously obtained. 

Scientific Bkanches. 

A fee of five shillings will be paid for every pupil 
in fifth or sixth class who, having passed in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, and Arithmetic, shall exhibit satis- 
factory proficiency in Geometry, &c., Algebra, or other 
approved extra branch, subject to the conditions and 
limitations laid down in the Programme for Extra 
Subjects. 

The several branches of science for which results pay- 
ments may be claimed are thus classified : — 

I. Mathematical Science : comprising — 1. Geometry 
and Mensuration. 2. Algebra. 3. Plane Trigono- 
metry. *4. Navigation. 

II. Mechanical Science : comprising — 1. Mechanics. 
2. Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. *3. Heat and the 
Steam Engine. 

III. Physical Science : comprising — 1. Physical Geo- 
graphy ( advanced course). 2. Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity. 3. Light and Sound. 4. Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology. *5. Zoology and Animal Physi- 
ology. *6. Inorganic Chemistry. *7. Geology. 

The whole course of Physical Geography is required 
in one examination to constitute ah extra branch, in- 
asmuch as an elementary knowledge of the subject 
forms part of the regular programme for sixth class. 

As regards Geometry and Algebra the course will 
extend to three examinations ; for the other branches 
there will be two examinations, one elementary, the 
other more advanced. 

It is strongly recommended that the pupils should 
have passed at least one examination in Geometry, and 
one in Algebra, before engaging in any of the other 
branches. 

Note. — P hysical Geography is not regarded as a subject for 
which an extra fee should be charged. 

* The subjects marked with an asterisk are to be 
taken by pupils in the sixth class only. 

Geometry and Mensuration. 

The entire course will be comprised in three exa- 
minations, as follows : — the first year’s examination 
may take place while the pupil is in fifth class : — 

First Examination. — E uclid, Book I. Mensura- 
tion ; area of rectilineal figures. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above .) — 
Euclid, Book II. Mensuration ; circle — ellipse— zone 
— surfaces of the principal solids. 

Third Examination . — (In addition to above.) Eu- 
clid, Books III. and IV., with the first eight proposi- 
tions of Book VI. Mensuration ; solidity of prism, 
cylinder, cone, and sphere — artificers’ work — a general 
knowledge of the principles of land surveying. 

Algebra. 

The entire course will be comprised in three ex- 
aminations — the first may take place while the pupil 
is in fifth class : — 

First Examination. — D efinitions — simple rules — 
computation of algebraic expressions — easy simple 
equations. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above .) — 
Simple equations, and problems producingthem — simul- 
taneous equations — -algebraic fractions — involution and 
evolution — theory of integer indices — ratio and propor- 
tion. 



Third Examination . — (In addition to above.)— 
Quadratic equations, and problems producing them — 
. theory, of fractional and negative indices — surds — arith- 
metical and geometrical progression — binomial theorem 
with integer indices. 

Plane Trigonomf.try. 

Two examinations will embrace the course in this 
branch. 

First Examination. — D efinitions — measurement of 
angles — trigonometrical functions — logarithms — use 
of logarithmic tables — formulas for the solution of right- 
angled triangles — heights. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above .) — 
Four fundamental formulae, with the more useful formulas 
deduced from them — oblique-angled triangles — appli- 
cation to distances — description and use of theodolite 
and vernier. 

Navigation. 

The course will comprise two examinations : — 

First Examination. — G eneral knowledge of “ Ma- 
thematical Geography ” — rhumb line — difference of 
latitude — departure — course — correction of courses — 
plane sailing — middle latitude sailing — mariner’s com- 
pass — variation — deviation-leeway. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above .) — 
Mercator’s sailing — Mercator’s projection and chart — 
the great principle of the chart, and in what its value 
consists — to determine a ship’s place on the chart from 
her latitude and longitude, and vice versd — to find the 
course and distance between two places on the chart 
— to compute a day’s run — great circle sailing — oblique 
sailing. 

(This subject should be preceded by a course of plane 
trigonometry, and it should be taught only after a pupil 
has reached the sixth class.) 

Mechanics. 

First Examination. — M atter— different states — laws 
of matter — natural forces — propeidies of bodies — 
momentum — equilibrium — action and re-action — com- 
position and resolution of forces — lever, different lands 
of — human arm as a lever — pulley — relation of P to 
W in lever and pulley — centre of gravity — toy figure 
explained — conditions to be satisfied by a balance — 
delicacy of balance — how obtained — double weighing. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above .) — 
Absolute unit of force — unit of work and horse power 
— systems of pulleys — wheel and axle — inclined plane 
— wedge — screw — relation of P to W in each — laws of 
motion — accelerated motion — laws of falling bodies — 
water hammer — feather and penny experiment — Att- 
wood’s machine — pendulum — terrestrial gravitation 
and the causes which modify it. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

First Examination. — P ressure of non-elastic fluids 
— laws of pressure — bursting of rocks by pressure of 
small quantity of liquid. Hydrostatic paradox — 
Bramah’s press — pressui'e of air — Magdebui-g hemi- 
spheres — tumbler and card experiment — elasticity — air 
gun — barometer — construction of — specific gravity of 
solids — liquids — gases, how determined — pumps — 
suction pump — force pump — air pump — conveyance 
of water across valleys — syphon. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above.)— 
Expansion of gases — Boyle and Marriotte’s law — pres- 
sure suppoi-ted by a body immersed in a liquid — 
hydrostatic balance — specific gravity bottle — Nichol- 
son’s hydrometer - — conditions of equilibrium of floating 
bodies — Cartesian diver — swimming — capillary pheno- 
mena — endosmose and exosmose — Torricellian vacuum 
— determination of heights by the barometer — aneroid 
barometer — balloons — parachute. 

Light and Sound. 

First Examination. — (1.) Light — U n dulating and 
emission theory — how objects are seen — intensity oi 
light — law of inverse squares — velocity of light, how 

2 A 
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Appendix B. determined — shadows and penumbras — laws of reflec- 

tion — mirrors — formation of images by plane mirrors 

Extra* 111 '" 0 ° f — use of concave mirrors in lighthouses — analysis of 
Subjects light — photometers. 

(2.) Sound — S ound waves, nature of them — density 
and elasticity of air, how affected by heat — velocity of 
sound through air, how determined — calculation of dis- 
tance by light and sound — velocity of sound through 
water — law of inverse squares as applied to sound — 
reflection of sound — echo — whispering galleries. 

Second Examination . — {In addition to above .) — 
(1.) Light — K aleidoscope — concave spherical mirrors 
— meaning of term axis — principal focus — centre of 
mirror — refraction of light, illustrations of — different 
kinds of lenses — course of a ray of light through a con- 
verging and a diverging lens— optical structure of the 
eye and the condition of distinct vision — use of spec- 
tacles — solar spectrum — rainbow — stereoscope — magic 
lantern. 

(2.) Sound — S tructure of the ear — difference be- 
tween music and noise — musical notes — pitch and 
intensity — variousmethodsof producing musical sounds 
— laws of vibration of strings and use of sound boards 
— laws of vibration of columns of air in pipes — ear 
trumpet — speaking trumpet. 

Heat and the Steam Engine. 

First Examination. — 1. Heat — T heories as to the 
nature of heat — effects of heat — radiation — convection 
—conduction — good and bad conductors — metallic sur- 
faces — when to be bright and when rough — absorption 
and transmission of heat — thermometers, how con- 
structed — determination of the fixed points — expansion 
of solids — compensation pendulums — maximum den- 
sity of water — freezing of deep and shallow water — 
salt and fresh water— vapour — dew — clouds. 

2. Steam Engine. — P roperties of steam — how pro- 
duced — unit of heat — history of steam engine — Savary ’s 
engine —Newcomen’s engine — difference between high 
and low pressure engines — horse power. 

Second Examination . — {In addition to above.) — 1. 
Heat — D ifferential thermometer's — maximum and 
minimum thermometers — expansion of solids — of 
liquids — of gases — ventilation of mines and buildings 
— specific heat — how illustrated by experiment — latent 
heat and sensible heat — trace the successive effects 
of heat applied to ice below the freezing points till 
converted into steam — cooling effects of evaporation 
— how exemplified in different regions on the earth’s 
surface — effects of specific heat of water on climate 
— freezing mixtures. 

2. Steam Engine — W atts’ single acting engine — 
oscillating engine — fly wheel — parallel motion — 
eccentric — governor — propulsion of vessels by means 
of (1) paddlewheel — (2) screw — computation of the 
horse-power of an engine. 

Physical Geography. 

Full Course — One Examination. — F orm of the 
earth — motions — magnitude and measurement — dis- 
tribution of land and water — zones — climates — tem- 
peratures — mountains — table lands — plains — deserts 
— rivers — lakes — tides and currents — atmosphere, its 
properties and uses — reflection — refraction — evapora- 
tion-clouds — rain — dew — hail — winds, three kinds 
of — hurricanes — cyclones — typhoons — hot winds — dis- 
tribution of plants and animals — relation of horizontal 
and vertical distribution — different races of men and 
how distributed. 

Magnetism and Electricity. 

First Examination. — 1. Magnetism . — Natural and 
artificial magnets — magnetic poles — theories of mag- 
netism — magnetic induction — coercive force — explain 
experiments with iron filings, and with broken magnet. 

2. Frictional Electricity. - -History and general 
nature of — development by friction — electrical machines 
— conductors and non-conductors — two kinds of elec- 
. tricity, and how related to each other — Franklin’s 
discovery. 



3. Dynamical Electricity. — History of— different 
names for — Voltaic couple — explanation of action 
— origin of currents — simple experiments to show the 
existence of electric currents — Volta’s pile. 

Second Examination . — {In addition to above .) — 
1. Magnetism. — Mariner’s compass — terrestrial mag- 
netism ; inclination — declination — magnetic intensity 
— magnetic equator and poles — magnetisation — 
magnetic battery. 

2. Frictional Electricity. — Best insulators — distri- 
bution of electricity — tendency to accnmulateon comers 
and points, and to escape from them — induction — con- 
densers — description of the Leyden jar as a condenser 
— electroscopes — thunder and lightning — lightning 
conductors. 

3. Dynamical Electricity . — Different methods of 
originating the Voltaic current — Smee’s battery — 
galvanometer — electric telegraph — chemical effects 
of the current — decomposition of water by the current. 

Vegetable Physiology and Botany. 

First Examination. — G eneral structure of a flower- 
ing plant — distinction between flowering and flowerless 
plants — ascending and descending axis — functions of 
the several parts — root — stem— leaf — stipules — inflor- 
escence — germination of bean — grain of wheat — three 
. great classes of plants, with the characters of each — 
description of daisy, pea, primrose, and lily. 

Second Examination . — {In addition to above.)— 
Vascular and cellular plants— various tissues of plants 
— various forms of root, stem, leaf, inflorescence, 
flower, fruit — cohesion, adhesion, and suppression of 
various parts of the flower — characters of ranuncu- 
laceie — cruciferte — leguminosaj — rosaceie — umbelliferie 
— labiatas. Description and classification of the fol- 
lowing plants : — Wheat ; clover ; rice ; Indian corn : 
turnip ; rhubarb ; cucumber. Description of the 
following vegetable products, with the names and classi- 
fication of the plants which yield them : — Opium — cot- 
ton — mustard — sugar— chocolate— tea— coffee — starch — 
jute — flax — cinnamon — pepper — galls — quinine. 

Animal Physiology and Zoology. 

First Examination . — Animal Physiology. — {a . ) 
General build of the human body — human skeleton — 
names and position of the principal bones — composition 
of bone. (6.) Circulation of the blood — the heart and 
blood vessels — course of the circulation — valves of 
the heart — aorta — composition of the blood, (c.) Res- 
piration — changes in the blood — venous blood — arte- 
rial blood— the lungs and their appendages — changes 
in respired air — mechanical movements of respiration 
— animal heat. 

Zoology. — Chai'acteristic differences between plants 
and animals — divisions of the animal kingdom — classes 
of the vertebrates. 

Second Examination . — {In addition to above .)- — 
Animal Physiology. — Digestion — mastication — teeth — 
the pharynx — stomach — intestines — secretion and ex- 
cretion — liver — pancreas — the skin and its functions — 
the senses — organs of the senses— structure and move- 
ments of the eye ball — structure of the ear — animal 
mechanics. 

Zoology . — A complete knowledge of the characteristic 
features of the sub-kingdoms, and classes of the animal 
kingdom — modification of the vertebrate skeleton in 
birds, reptiles, amphibia, and fishes — general nature 
of the skeleton or hard parts in the several groups of 
invertebrate animals^ — general form and nature of the 
organs of digestion, circulation, and respiration in the 
various classes of animals. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

First Examination. — M atter — simple and com- 
pound — divisions of elementary bodies— symbols and 
atomic weights of the ordinary elementary bodies — to 
. know the properties and mode of obtaining oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen — to know the chief properties 
and composition of water, air, ammonia, carbonic 
acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, potash, and soda : 
and to give the chemical symbols for each — to under- 
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stand the laws of chemical combination — allotropie 
modifications of elementary bodies — chemical affinity 
or force. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above.) — 
To understand the terms of chemical nomenclature and 
the use of the several prefixes and affixes employed — 
atomic weights and combining proportions — acids — 
alkalies— oxides — salts. To know the symbols and 
combining proportions of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
chlorine, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, silicon, iron, 
lead, mercury, sodium, potassium, calcium. To know 
the principal oxides, acids, and salts formed by the com - 
bination of these elements — to explain the ordinary 
experiments with oxygen, hydrogen, and chlorine. 

Geology. 

First Examination. — (a.) Classes of rocks, aque- 
ous, igneous, and metamorpliic rocks — mode of for- 
mation of each — origin and composition of siliceous, 
argillaceous, calcareous, and carboniferous rocks — to 
be able to refer a specimen to its proper class. ( b .) 
Agencies at work in wasting the land, and how they 
act — ail-— frost — ice — rain— riyers — the sea. (c.) 

Movement of the earth’s crUst — central heat — vol- 
canoes and earthquakes — mountain chains — anticlinal 
and synclinal curves — faults — dip and strike of strata. 
(d.) Definitions of common geological terms. 

Second Examination. — (In adittion to the above.)— 
(a.) Pakeozoic rocks — names and order of the chief 
subdivisions of this group — their distribution in the 
British Islands— leading fossils in the various groups. 
(b.) Coal — its nature, origin, and distribution — its 
position in the stratified sei-ies — ores of metals found 
in palamzoic rocks, and their mode of occurrence — prob- 
able origin of lodes, (c.) Mesozoic rocks — names and 
order of the chief members of this group — their dis- 
tribution in the British Islands — principal fossils in 
the various groups — origin of chalk, rock salt, and 
gypsum, (d.) Cainozoic rocks — subdivisions — distri- 
bution in British Islands— principal fossils — nature, 
origin, and distribution of the boulder clay or glacial 
drift— bone caves, and their contents — fossils of the 
drift. 

. .Notes. 

1. Result fees for extra subjects, if these subjects 
are taught during ordinary school hours, shall go into 
the common fund divisible among the teachers in 
schools where one or more assistants are employed. 
But when extra subjects are taught before or after the 
ordinary school hours, the results fees accruing there- 
from will be payable to the teacher who gives the 
extra instruction. 



2. The subject matter of any of the Board’s Reading 
Lesson Books, or a subject included in any part of the j 
ordinary Results Programme, cannot be recognised as j 
an extra subject for any class, except in the case of f- 
fifth and sixth classes. Girls may be examined on the 
subject-matter of the Girls Reading Book as an extra 
subject in lieu of Book-keeping— the first half of the book 
for fifth class, and the second half for sixth class. 
Management of poultry, &c., will not be paid for as an 
extra subject where there is not a poulry yard attached 
to the school, available for, and made use of in the 
practical instruction of the pupils. 

3. Notice must be given by the teachers to the 
District Inspector at the commencement of the results 
year, or as soon after as classes in the subjects shall 
have been formed, of the extra branches in which they 
purpose to present pupils for examination. 

4. Payment can be made only once for the same 
pupil in the use of the sewing machine; or in the same 
subdivision of any extra branch. In a female school 
in which there is a workmistress paid by the Board, 
results fees cannot be paid for needlework, cutting-out, 
or sewing machine. 

• 5. A pupil presented a second time in sixth class 
may earn results fees in any subject in which he obtains 
a “ No. 1 pass,” without being required to pass in an 
extra subject ; but if he succeed in an extra subject, 
fees for “ No. 2 passes ” may be gained. A pupil pre- 
sented oftener than twice in sixth class cannot earn 
result fees in Reading, Spelling, or Writing, but may 
earn fees on “ No 1 passes ” in the other subjects, pro- 
vided he also pass in two extra subjects. 

6. First class monitors may be presented for results 
examinations in Classics or French, or in a Science 
branch not included in any part of their prescribed 
course of instruction. Only two science subjects will 
be allowed to be token in any one year. Second and 
third class monitors may be presented as pupils for 
results fees in ordinary and extra branches. 

7. In evening schools results fees will be paid for 
not more than two approved extra branches ; and when 
such payment is made, no fees will be paid for the 
ordinary branches in respect of the same pupil. 

8. No fee will be paid for any pupil presented for 
examination in the same subject within the previous 
twelve months under the department of Science and 
Art. 

Wm. H. Newell, 

John E. Sheridan, 

Education Office, 

Marlborough-street, Dublin, 

August, 1878. 



> Secretaries. 
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omitted in each 



Schools. 



Law Union National Schools and the proficiency of Rjpihrin National Schools generally, for the years 1877-8, 
at the Results Examinations, according to Scale of 1874-n. 
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jg 0) 9 —Industrial Training for Children. 

Copt of Letters addressed to the Clerk of each Poor Law Union, with a Summary of Replies. 



Appendix B. 

Industrial 

Training, 



Four Courts, Dublin, 

Sir, 3rd July, 1878. 

The Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners are de- 
sirous of obtaining information with reference to the 
system of Industrial Training for Children in the W ork- 
liouse of your Union. I am, accordingly, to request 
that you will be good enough to inform them — 

1. What is the system of Industrial Training in the 
Workhouse of your Union ? 

2. Under whose supervision is it conducted ? 

3. Do the Guardians experience any difficulty in 
getting the children into service 1 

4. Upon what conditions as to wages, period of ser- 
vice, Ac., are children sent out ? 

5. Are children apprenticed in your Union, and, if 
so, upon what conditions ? 

6. At what age are children generally sent into 
service, and do they, as a rule, retain their first 
places 1 

7. Does the practice prevail in your Union of send- 
ing children out for short periods of service — for such 
temporary employment, for example, as “herding?” 

8. Are there any adult inmates in your Workhouse 
now who were brought up in it as children ? If so, to 
what cause is their destitution attributable ? . 

The Commissioners will feel obliged for any addi- 
tional information that you can give, or for any obser- 
vations that you may desire to offer upon the subject 
of the Education of Children in Workhouses ; and I 
am to request that you will be so good as to let me have 
the enclosed form duly filled in and the information 
above required by the 9th inst. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. A. Robinson, Secretary. 

To the Clerk of each Poor Law Union. 



Antrim. 

1. That, as regards this Workhouse, boys (who are 
regarded as eligible) are taught the trades of carpenter, 
shoemaker, and tailor. Girls are likewise taught 
sewing and knitting, also washing, and (as far as 
practicable) a knowledge of general “ house work.” 

2. That the boys, as above, are taught under paid 
masters in the several departments named. The girls 
under the instruction of the schoolmistress, who is a 
very competent officer. 

3. That the Guardians do not experience any diffi- 
culty in getting the children into service. 

4. That when children (under 15) are hired, the con- 
ditions as to wages, nature of work, Ac., are arranged 
before the Board ; and, if practicable, with the concur- 
rence also of the parent. 

5. In some instances boys have, with the sanction 
of the Board, apprenticed themselves to trades. Con- 
ditions vary according to circumstances; but the 
Guardians satisfy themselves that some are proper and 
equitable in the several cases. 

6. Children are seldom sent to service under the age 
of thirteen and a-half years ; and the Guardians arc 
particular to see that their education is considerably 
advanced before allowing them to go out as servants. 
In most eases they become re-engaged after first term 
has expired. 

7. The Guai-dians object to allow children to go out 
as servants for a shorter period than six months ; and 
in no instance do they allow a child to engage in tem- 
porary employment such as “ herding.” 

8. There are only a few inmates in the Workhouse 
now who were brought up in it as children. Present 
destitution, in case of males, arises from delicacy of 
health, Ac.; and as regards females, it proceeds in one 
case from her having an illegitimate child, and in three 
other cases from mental infirmity. 

M. A. Scott, Clerk of Union. 



Ballycastle. 

1, 2, and 3. None. 

4. Hired for six months ; to remain longer if all are 
satisfied. 

5. No. 

6. From ten to twelve years ; generally retain their 
first places. 

7. No. 

8. Only one — ill health. 

Charles M. Caughan, Clerk of Union. 
Ballymena. 



1. A class of boys, 12 in number, is specially trained 
in farming and gai-dening operations, all the boys being 
employed out of school and play hours in general work 
on the fai'm. The girls are taught to knit, sew, and 
wash. 

2. The boys are under the immediate supervision of 
the schoolmaster, the girls under that of the school- 
mistress ; the master superintending the former, and 



the matron the latter. 

3. No difficulty is experienced in getting the chil- - 
dren of both sexes into service, in fact numerous appli- 
cations for boys and girls have to be refused. 

4. Boys are hii-ed out as farm servants for no less a 
period than 12 months, at an average wage of 12s. Gd. 
a quarter, to be spent on them under the direction of 
the relieving officers, the employers undertaking to 
bring them back to the house if they do not suit. 

5. No children are ever apprenticed in this union. 

6. No children are sent into service under 12 or 14 
years of age. A little more than one half of those 
sent out retain their first places. 

7. No such practice prevails in this union as send- 
ing children out for short periods of service, such as 



“herding.” 

8. There are about half a dozen adult inmates at 
present in the house who have been in and out since 
they were children, they looking on the workhouse as 
their homes when they experience any difficulty in pro- 
curing employment. 

My experience, extending over a period of 30 years, 
tends to convince me that a workhouse is not a good 
place to bring up children in. With very few excep- 
tions I have never known those so reared ever turn out 
well. We have one sample of a young man, at pre- 
sent conducting clerk in a solicitor’s office in town, 
and instructor of instrumental music to the workhouse 
band, who, if not born in the house, was certainly in 
it from infancy till he was 16 or 17 years of age ; but 
I must say this is an exception, not a rule. 

I believe the giving out children to nurse in the 
houses of small farmers, and keeping them there till 
they would be quite fit to do for themselves, a much 
bettor way of rearing them than keeping them in a 
■workhouse ; but this could, of course, only apply to 
deserted or orphan children of whom the guardians- 
would have sole control, and for whose education and 
moral training due provision would be made. 

G. A. Mathews, Clerk of Union. 



P.S. — I omitted to state that, in my opinion, the 
band organized amongst the boys some years ago has 
been very beneficial in its results, a good number of 
them now occupying respectable positions as members 
of military and militia bands. 



Ballymoney. 



1. That girls are taught sewing and knitting under 
the supervision of the schoolmistress ; they also help 
to wash out their own apartments, but it is not thought 
advisable that they should be brought much into con- 
tact with the female inmates. 

The boys are taught agriculture, and do all the light 
work required on the farm, which contains 18 acres. 
The schoolmaster takes charge ot them. 

2. Answered in No. 1. 
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jVi'pundix B. 3. They do not. 

Industrial 4. The children are hired out for 12 months, at 

Training. wages varying from 30s. to 40s., with food, lodging, 
and washing. Boys as agricultural servants, girls as 
house servants. The former give satisfaction in nearly 
every instance, the latter are frequently complained of 
as being useless. 

5. Children have not been apprenticed in this union 
for the past 10 years. 

6. From 12 to 14 years. Boys, as a rule, retain 
then - first places, and are liked by their masters. Girls 
do not give so much satisfaction, in fact as servants 
they are a failure. 

7. Children are never hired for a shorter period than 
12 months. 

8. Yes, one man of weak intellect, and three women. 
One of these is of weak intellect, the other two came 
back to the house after having been out for some time, 
and are now nursing their own infants, they are illegi- 
timate children. 

In conclusion I may state, that for the class of boys 
in the workhouse a better system of bringing up could 
not be found. They are much sought after by farmers, 
and look healthy and strong. There is something 
faulty in the management of the girls. If it were 
possible to give them some instruction in other depart- 
ments, cooking for instance, besides knitting and sew- 
ing, it would be for their benefit, but under existing 
arrangements, whereby everything is cooked by steam, 
it would be difficult to manage this. 

T. Boxes Hamilton, Clerk of Union. . 

Larne. 

1. The boys assist in weeding and any light work 
•on the farm and grounds ; the girls are taught to 
sew and knit ; they mend their own clothing, and 
assist in scouring the floor of the school-room, and keep- 
ing it clean. 

2. The boys under the supervision of the master 
and schoolmaster ; the girls under that of the school- 
mistress. 

3. The Guardians have no difficulty whatever in 
getting the children into service ; applications for 
them are much in excess of the supply. 

4. Children usually go out to service when about 
14 years of age, and are generally engaged for a year, 
the amount of wages being from £1 10s. to £2 for the 
year. 

5. No children have been apprenticed for some 
years past. A few boys were apprenticed a good 
many years ago, generally for four years, the master 
providing the boy with clothing, board and lodging. 

6. Children usually go to sei-vice at about 14 
years of age, and generally retain their first places. 

7. Children are never sent out for short periods 
for temporary employment such as “ herding.” 

8 . There is one woman in the house who was 
brought up in it. She has two illegitimate children, 
and she spends more than half of her time in the 
house. There is also a young man who comes in 
occasionally for a short time, and who was brought 
up in the workhouse. None of the other inmates 
were brought up in it as children. 

A number of boys brought up in Larne Union 
Workhouse are now filling respectable situations. 
Several are teachers of National schools, one of them a 
first class teacher. One recently deceased, was for 
several years assistant clerk of a Poor Law Union. 
One at present occupies a situation in a mercantile 
house in Dublin, and is in receipt of a good income. 
As a rule, the boys who have been brought up in the 
Union have turned out well. 

William Hay, Clerk of Union. 

Lisburn. 

1. The male children are occupied in the workhouse 
farm after school hours when not taken out to walk, 
and the female children are instructed in sewing, knit- 
ting, &c. 



2. Both male and female children are under the 
supervision of their respective teachers. 

3. The guardians have no difficulty in procuring 
service for the children. 

4. They are hired by the quarter, and get from 10s. 
to 14s., according to age. 

5. No children have been apprenticed for a number 
of year's past. 

G. Children are sent to service from 11 years of age 
up, and generally retain their first places. 

7. There are no children sent out for short periods 
of service. 

8. There are only two adult inmates in the house 
who were brought up in it as children — both are idiotic 
lunatics. 

W. Sinclair, Clerk of Union. 



Armagh. 

1. The children are employed in the cultivation of 
about 2 acres of land. 

2. The schoolmaster’s. 

3. No. 

4. 12s. per quarter. 

5. No. 

G. At 12 years and upwards, and they retain their 
first places generally. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, a few, being the mothers of illegitimate 
children. 

Wm. M'Master, Clerk of Union. 



Lurgan. 

1. Boys who are capable of learning are taught the 
tailoring and shoemaking trades, and all physically 
able are employed in farming operations on a limited 
scale. 

The gilds are taught to knit, sew, make up and re- 
pair articles of clothing, and to wash, &c. 

2. Under the supervision of the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress of the workhouse. 

3. No difficulty whatever. The demand more than 
equals the supply. 

4. Boys 10s., and gilds 7s. 6 d. per quarter. 

5. We are not aware of any law empowering the 
guardians to apprentice children, except to sea sei-vice, 
under 14 & 15 Vic., cap. 35, and 17 & 18 Vic., cap. 
104, which has not been acted on. 

6. At ages varying from 10 to 14 years. They do 
not generally retain their first places. 

7. No. Children are not sent out for the purpose of 
herding alone, although this may sometimes constitute 
a portion of their employment. 

8. There are at present only three adults in the 
house who were brought up in it as children; One a 
woman with two illegitimate children, and the other 
two are male paupers who have always been on the 
sick list. 

Referring to Query 6, I may mention that owing to 
the operation of the recent Act of Parliament extend- 
ing the time to which orphans and deserted children 
may be.boarded out, viz., up to thirteen years, I ap- 
prehend there will be few children to go out to service. 
From considerable experience as a poor law official, I 
believe that the parents of children in the workhouse, 
are generally reluctant to send their children out to 
service, preferring rather to keep them in the house. 

I may also remark that I always considered it a 
defect in the Irish Poor Law that no provision has 
been made for apprenticing boys and girls to some 
suitable trade, by which they would be- enabled to gain 
an honest livelihood, for under the present law they 
become emancipated from the conti-ol of the guardians 
at fifteen years of age ; and on entering into the battle 
of life they are placed at a great disadvantage when 
compared with children of their own class and age, but 
who have not been brought up in the workhouse. 

James Donaldson, Clerk of Union. 
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Bailieborough. 

1. Girls taught plain sewing and knitting. 

2. The school mistress. 

3. No. 

4. From 8s. to 10s. per quarter, and from three to 
six months. 

5. No. 

6. From twelve to fourteen years, as a rule they do 
retain first places. 

7. The practice does not prevail, but it happens 
sometimes. 

8. One in pi-egnancy, and two mental debility ; total 
three girls. 

Thomas Clarke, Clerk of Union. 

Bawnboy. 

1. Female children are taught sewing and knitting, 
and also to clean out their dormitories. 

2. The school teachers. 

8. None whatever. 

4. No conditions are imposed, save that the amount 
agreed upon, will be paid, except in a recent case the 
hirer of a boy aged ten years consented to allow him to 
attend school three days in each week. 

5. No. 

6. From ten to fourteen years, as a rule they do re- 
tain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. Six females are at present inmates ; one from 
idiotey, one from bodily infirmity, viz. — loss of eye- 
sight, two cases to widowhood, and two cases of having 
illegitimate children. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that I am of opinion 
that Boards of Guardians should not hire children out 
of the workhouse at an earlier age than twelve years, 
and more particularly in the case of orphan and deserted 
children. 

James M'Govern, Clerk of Union. 

Cavan. 

1. About twelve boys are daily taught the tailoring 
business ; the school girls are taught sewing, knitting, 
&c. ; those over ten years of age are taught washing. 

2. Under the supervision of the workhouse tailor 
the school teachers, and the matron. 

3. The guardians do not experience anj' difficulty in 
getting the children into service. 

4. The workhouse master usually makes the agree- 
ment as to amount of wages. The period of service is, 
generally speaking, six months. 

5. Boys who have learnt something of tailoring are 

the only inmates apprenticed • (with the consent of 
parent or parents), the term is usually five years ; the 
employer to provide food and clothing ; no apprentice 
fee is given. « 

6. At twelve yearn. In most instances they retain 
their first places ; almost the only exceptions are those 
children whose parent or parents continue to be in- 
mates of the workhouse. 

7. There very seldom occurs a case of the kind. 

8. About fifteen of the present inmates were brought 
up in it as children. Their remaining is attributable 
to various causes, such as cutaneous diseases and here- 
ditary complaints. 

I may add that the children taught in the schools of 
this union are thoroughly instructed in the course pre- 
scribed by the Board of National Education. 

Joseph D. Grier, Clerk of Union. 

COOTEHILL. 

I. None. Occasional weeding of ground, &c. 

3. No. 

4. About for half year, at trifling wages, about 10s. 

5. No. 

6. About an average of ten years old, and seldom re- 
turn. 



7. No ; always hired out. Amsoix 

8. Yes, three — one an idiot, one for her confinement, 

and one with sore leg. Training. 

Robert Graham, Clerk of Union. 

Ballyshaxnon. 

In reply to your circular dated 3rd instant, I 
beg to state that there is no industrial training 
carried on in this workhouse. There are few appli- 
cations for children for service, and there are not 
many in the house fit to send out. They are generally 
hired by the quarter — wages small, barely sufficient 
to keep them clothed. The children frequently stop 
but a short time in their places, and do not even put 
in one quarter in many cases. They are sent out 
when applied for, at from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. There are no children apprenticed to trades. 

Boys are sometimes sent out during spring and sum- 
mer months to “herd.” I don’t think there is an 
adult inmate in the workhouse who was brought up 
in it as a child. I think there should be some steps 
taken to provide industrial training for children in 
workhouses, either by giving them trades or training 
them to farm work. They have nothing to do, and 
grow up lazy, and when they go out are not inclined 
to work, and do not care to keep their places, having 
the workhouse to fall back on when out of employ- 
ment. I believe that Mr. Moore’s bill, proposing to 
give Guardians power to send children to industrial 
schools, would be a most useful measure. 

J. B. Chism, Clerk of Union. 

Donegal. 

1. Sewing : no boys fit for industrial training. 

2. Matron. • 

3. No. 

4. According to age, generally six months. 

5. No. 

6. About ten years of age. 

7. Yes. 

8. No. 

Dcnfanagiiy. 

No school attached to Workhouse. 

Glenties. 

1. No industrial training. 

3. The parents in all cases hire out their children 
as soon as they are fit for service. 

4. The period of service is generally six months, 
the amount of wages is fixed by the parents and 
employer. 

5. None of the children have been apprenticed. 

G. About twelve yearn, and with few exceptions 
retain their first place. 

7. Herding is generally the employment for which 
boys are hired, and with few exceptions do not 
again return to the workhouse. 

8. There are two who have returned with illegiti- 
mate children. 

William Buchanan, 

Acting Clerk of Union. 

Inishowen. 

1. None, except household work and plain sewing. 

2. The matron and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Usually from twenty to thirty shillings for half 
a year. 

5. No. 

G. From ten years, as applied for ; and they gene- 
rally retain their places for the term agreed upon, and 
often return temporarily for a few terms. 

7. Yes. 

8. No. 

Robert Moore, Clerk of Union. 

?. B 
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B. Letterkenny. 

1. Industrial training : — Boys, farm labour ; Girls, 
knitting, sewing, washing, &c. 

2. Boys under supervision of master ; girls under 
schoolmistress. 

3. No difficulty. 

4. Half yearly, at current wages. 

5. Children rarely apprenticed. 

6. At first generally too young, being about twelve 
years ; but, as a rule, tljey retain their first places. 
They return after first and second half-years to the 
workhouse, after which they generally remain at 
service permanently. 

7. Yes. 

8. Only three, and these are helpless imbeciles. 
Education well attended to; but frqm the fluctuating 

attendance, owing to discharges and re-admissions, in 
such cases little progress can be made. In my opinion, 
there is a tendency to hire out children for “ herding ” 
at too young an age ; and these, after being out for 
the half year, return to the workhouse, having for- 
gotten much that they had previously learned. 

John Storey, Clerk of Union. 

Milford. 

1. Sewing, knitting, washing linens, <fcc. ; also farm 
work on land attached to the workhouse. 

2. Matron, schoolmistress, and porter. 

3. No. 

4. Those children whose parents are in the work- 
house, hire them out — the girls' generally for domestic 
service, and the boys for farm work or herding. 

Girls, according to their age and capabilities, receive 
from twenty-five to forty shillings for the half year, 
and boys from thirty to fifty shillings .for the same 
period. The Guardians do not approve of hiring 
girls for herding, and it is not done in this Union. 

5. No. 

6. From thirteen years up to fourteen years. The 
Guardians, as a rule, do not approve of sending them 
out sooner than thirteen years. 

7. No. Half a year is the shortest period. 

8. One male — weak intellect. 

W. Reid, Clerk of Union. 

Stranorlar. 

1. Boys trained in agricultural work on a farm 
of 12 acres. Farmers in consequence glad to 
hire them. — Girls, when old enough, trained in dairy ' 
work, and taught sewing in the school as children. 

2. Training on farm under Master. Of girls by 
Matron and Schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Conditions according to size and strength ; not 
hired for shorter period than three or six months. 

5. One only, 

6. From 11 to 13 years old; they have retained 
their places with only one exception. 

7. No. 

8. One only since the Workhouse opened — the 
cause bad health. 

The form as to number of children at different 
periods in Workhouse is enclosed. 

Andrew Millar, Clerk of Union. 

Banbridge. 

1. Shoemaking and tailoring for the boys, and 
knitting and sewing for the girls. 

2. A paid working shoemaker and tailor, and the 
schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. In the case of children whose parents are in the 
Workhouse, the parents alone arrange the terms. 
Orphan and deserted children are not hired out till 
they are 14 years of age, and then they make the best 
bargain they can for themselves. 

5. No. 



6. From eight years upwards. 

7. No. 

8. Four. Two are simple in mind, the other two 
have each a number of illegitimate children. 

Edward Wyly, Clerk of Union. 

Downpatrick. 

The system of Industrial Training is simply what- 
ever knowledge of sewing, &c., and household duties 
the schoolmistress can impart to the girls ; and the 
boys are taught farming, &c., in the grounds by the 
schoolmaster. The Guardians experience no difficulty 
in getting service for the children. They do not hire 
them out for a less period than one half-year, and will 
not hire them out at all until the children attain the 
age of thirteen years. . The children, as a rule, retain 
their first places, and get on well. Some are 
apprenticed to trades, but not many latterly. There 
are but a few adult inmates in the Workhouse who 
were reared in it ; and these are young women who 
were led astray after they had gone to service. We 
find the rule of not hiring for less than half a year to 
work well ; also the one not to line the children out 
early, that is before the age of thirteen years. 

J. W. Montgomery, Clerk of Union. 

Kilkeel. 

1. The female children are taught needlework, 
washing, <&c.; the boys are employed occasionally at 
suitable work on the Workhouse Farm. 

2. The Master, Matron, and Schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Various, according to circumstances. 

5. None apprenticed ; they invariably obtain situa- 
tions as servants. 

6. They do : sotne of them who were lined out six 
years ago are in the same places. 

7. No. 

8. There are none. 

Newry. 

1 . That the boys are engaged after and before school 
hours at agricultural labour ; and the girls at sewing, 
knitting, washing and household work. 

2. The teachers. 

3. None whatever. 

4. At so much per quarter as arranged by the 
Master. 

5. Not usually. 

6. As a rule none leave before the age of twelve ; 
they generally retain their first places. 

7. No ; seldom hired out for less than three months. 

8. There are a few females, but no males ; miscon- 
duct was the principal cause of their return. 

Several hundred children, including both sexes, 
have been successfully trained in this Workhouse ; 
and as a whole they have turned out well. 

The demand for children for some time past has been 
greater than the supply. 

Children under twelve would frequently be token 
out, if permitted ; but the Guardians refuse to hire 
out orphans or deserted children before they have ■ 
an opportunity of acquiring a fair education for their 
position in life. 

The children generally are very smart and ' in- 
telligent, and learn rapidly at school. 

Joseph Bell, Clerk of Union. 

Newtownards. 

1. The boys are taught shoemaking, tailoring, and 
to assist in the tillage of the farm, which contains ten 
acres. The girls to wash, knit, sew, and keep their 
apartments clean. 

2. Under the supervision of a master shoemaker and 
tailor, and the schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 

3. The Guardians have no difficulty in getting the 
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children into service, the demand being greater than 
the supply. 

4. The children are engaged for six months ; the 
Guardians give a good outfit : wages nominal. 

5. Boys are apprenticed, time dependent on age of 
boys, and length of time at trade in Workhouse. In 
no case length of apprenticeship exceeds five years. 

G. The children are hired out at from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age. Very few of them return again 
to the house. 

7. No ; they are not sent out for short periods. 

8. There are three adult males and two females in 
the Workhouse who were brought up in it as children. 
One of the males Deaf and Dumb, one an idiot, a third 
almost blind. One female has two illegitimate 
children, the other “ veiy defective sight.” 

The Local Government Board issue all returns in 
duplicate with questions, numbered and printed' with 
blanks to be filled up by Union Clerks, which very 
much facilitates them in furnishing the information 
required, and besides enables them to keep a copy of 
each return. — 

Robert Bronx, Clerk of Union. 

Enniskillen. 

1. None. 

No. 

4. Monthly, at from 3s. 6 d. to 4s. per month. 

5. Occasionally, to printers for seven years. 

6. Twelve to fourteen years, and they remove from 
place to place like other servants. 

7. No. 

8. Two ; one a boy accidentally hurt, and the other 
a girl suffering from scrofula. 

Wm. Henry Morrison, Clerk of Union. 

Irvinestown. 

1. The girls ax : e taught sewing, &e., and the boys 
(who are able) assist in keeping the Workhouse grounds 
in order. 

2. Under the supervision of the Master and School- 
mistress. 

3. The Guardians have no difficulty in getting the 
children into service. 

4. They are generally engaged for six months at 
from .£1 to £1 10s. 

5. No children have been apprenticed from this 
Dnion Workhouse. 

6. Children are generally sent to service at from 10 
to 12 years of age, according to capability. The 
majority retaining first place. 

7. The usual period of service is from May to 
November, and seldom any engagement for a shorter 
period. 

8. There are two adult inmates at present in this 
Workhouse, a male and female, the former being lame 
and unable to work, and the latter being now the 
mother of three illegitimate children. 

I consider the system of periodical inspection under 
the National Board well suited to Workhouse Schools. 

J. Graham, Clerk of Union. 

Lisnasicea. 

in reply to your circular of 3rd inst., wi,tll refer- 
ence to the industrial training of children in the 
Workhouse, I beg to say that there is no recognised 
system of industrial training carried out in this Work- 
house, the ordinary education under a female teacher, 
and m a school in connexion with the National Board 
being all the children received. 

There are no children apprenticed in the Union, 
children are sometimes hired out with farmers for a 
period of six months, the employer usually expending 
the wages in clothing for the child ; who either returns 
to the Workhouse, or is re-hired at the expiration of 
the term. 

There are a few adult inmates in the Workhouse 



who were brought up in it as children : their destitu- Appendix B 
tion is owing to some permanent infirmity which industrial 
prevents them from being able to earn a livelihood. Training. 

J. 0. R. Hoey, Clerk of Union. 

Coleraine. 

1. Boys, farmwork ; girls, sewing, housework, &c. 

2. Workhouse School Teachers. 

3. No. 

4. Wages from 30s. to 40s. a year with board and 
washing. 

5. Very seldom ; but if so it depends on the trade. 

Say six years. 

6. From 12 to 15 years; generally some return, 
however. 

7. No. 

8. A few cases — to having illegitimate children. 

Nil. — Question very large, and admits of great 

argument. 

Wm. Henry, Clerk of Union. 

Limavady. 

1. The boys are taught agriculture on the farm, and 
the girls knitting, sewing, and household work. 

2. The boys under the supervision of Schoolmaster, 
and the girls under the Matron. 

3. They do not. 

4. Market wages for children of their class, one 
year. Guardians require a written engagement that 
the person taking out the boy or girl shall keep same 
for a year. 

5. No. 

6. 14 years. They do. 

7. No. 

8. One, destitute through illness. 

W. P. Hunter, Clerk of Union. 

Londonderry. 

1. The boys ai-e trained to farm work, and the girls 
knitting and sewing. 

2. The School Teachers. 

3. No. 

4. Sent to service from twelve years of age, boys 
engaged for six months, and girls by the month. 

Wages at the rate of £3 per year. 

5. No. 

6. Twelve years, yes. 

7. Yes. 

8. There are a few, but they are for the most part 
either lame or in infirm health. 

I have only to add that the education of the children 
in this Workhouse appears to me to be properly 
attended to, all of whom are fairly educated when 
leaving the Workhouse. 

I desire to mention that while the education of the 
children is carefully attended to, there are great 
difficulties in the way of their moral and industrial 
training, principally owing to the bad examples and 
associations of their parents or other relatives, most of 
whom, through their own misconduct, are inmates of 
the Workhouse. 

It appears to me the only way to remedy this evil 
would be to have the children, say of a number of 
Unions, brought up together and educated in the same 
building the cost of such to be paid by the several 
Unions in proportion to the number of children from 
each maintained therein. 

J: T. Russell. 

Magherafelt. 

1. The boys are generally employed after school 
hours on the workhouse farm, and the girls also 
employed sewing, knitting, &c. 

2. The schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 

3. None whatever. 

4. The guardians hire them out as servants for 12 
months at wages averaging from £2 10s. to £3. 

2 B 2 
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5. Yes, boys are apprenticed for live years, receiving 
food and clothing for the time, and £1 at expiration of 
apprenticeship. 

6. Children are generally hired out from 12 to 14 
years old and as a rule retain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. None. 

I beg to state that the schools arc placed under the 
National Education Board. 

J on n Steele, Clerk of Union. 

Carrickmacross. 

1 . Casual employment on the ground attached to the 
workhouse. 

2. Under the master of the workhouse. 

3. No. 

4. From 10s. to 20s. for G months. 

5. No. 

6. About 12 years old. As a rule they return to 
the workhouse. 

7. Yes. 

8. No. 

Bernard M-'Caul, Clerk of Union. 

Castleblayney. 

1. The few able-bodied men and boys in the house 
are employed in cultivating the farm, and keeping the 
premises in order. The females are employed in mak- 
ing and mending clothing, and keeping the house clean. 
The females at school knit and sew. 

2. The master, matron and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. They are hired for the usual period of six months, 
on same terms as children outside. 

5. No. 

6. From ten to twelve years. Yes. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, a few who are subject to epilepsy, and unable 
to work. 

S. M'Birney, Clerk of Union. 

Clones. 

1. No system of industrial training. 

2. Nil. 

3. No. 

4. Persons taking them out promise to clothe them. 

5. Not apprenticed. 

6. From ten to fourteen years. No. 

7. No. 

8. None. 

I have nothing to add to the above. 

Alexander Bailey, Clerk of Union. 

Monaghan. 

In compliance with the circular of the Poor 
Law Inquiry Commissioners, dated 3rd inst., I beg leave 
to state that the only industrial training in the work- 
house is that the girls are taught knitting and sewing, 
the boys in agriculture, the former under the super- 
vision of the matron, and the latter under the school- 
master. There are very few children to get into 
service, and consequently the supply is not near so 
great as the demand, the guardians have no difficulty 
in getting children of fourteen years (they object let- 
ting them go out sooner) into respectable farm-houses, 
and as a rule they never return to the workhouse. They 
receive at first only small wages not more than it takes 
to clothe them, the period for which they are engaged 
being generally six months, and then they make new 
engagements for themselves. None have been appren- 
ticed. The guardians have at all times objected to let 
them out to herd, and when applied to for this purpose 
they will not let them go. It was found some years 
ago that children taken out for this purpose generally 
returned in bad health, and the loss greater to the 
union than keeping them in the workhouse. There 



are no adults in the workhouse who were brought up in 
it as children. 

Enclosed herewith you have return asked for. 

James Mitchell, Clerk of Union. 

Castlederg. 

1 . The boys are trained on the workhouse farm, and 
the girls are taught sewing and knitting, and other 
household work. 

2. The training of the children arc conducted under 
the supervision of the officers of the house, specially the 
master of the workhouse, and schoolmistress. 

3. The guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service. 

4. The children are generally hired out for the 
period of six months, at the average wages of about £2. 

5. - Children are not apprenticed in this Union. 

G. Children are generally sent out to service about 
the age of fourteen years, and as a rule they do retain 
their first places. 

7. The practice of sending out children- for short 
periods of service such as herding does not prev.il in 
this union. 

8. There are no adult inmates in this workhouse at 
present who were brought up in it as children. 

W. Hamilton, Clerk of Union. 

Clogiier. 

1. The girls are taught sewing, knitting, &c., and 
the boys are instructed on the farm, aftd in house work 
generally. 

2. Under the supervision of the master and school- 
mistress. 

3. The Guardians do not experience much difficulty 
in getting the children into service. 

4. The children are hired out at sums varying from 
ten shillings to two pounds for periods of service ex- 
tending from three to six months. 

5. There are no children apprenticed in this Union. 

6. The children are generally sent into service from 
the age of nine to fifteen years, and, as a rule, retain 
their first places. 

7. Children are sometimes sent out for short periods 
on temporary employment, but the practice does not 
prevail. 

8. There are no adult inmates in this Workhouse 
who were brought up in it as children. 

John C. Scraggs, Clerk of Union. 

Cookstown. 

I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of circular from 
the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners, dated 3rd July, 
1878. ,y ’ 

With regard to query — 

1. As to the system of Industrial Training for Chil- 
dren in this Workhouse, I have to remark that there 
is no agriculturist here, but the boys are generally em- 
ployed on the farm at weeding, picking stones, Arc. 

2. It is under the master’s supervision it is con- 
ducted. 

3. I have to state that the Guardians do not expe- 
rience any difficulty in getting the children into ser- 
vice. 

4. As to the conditions upon which children arc sent 
out, I am to state that the Guardians hire them 
out as ordinary servants, generally for half a year. 
They receive the usual wages. The Guardians have 
declmed in some cases to hire them out below the cur- 
rent rate of wages, and also if the child is not of suffi- 
cient age. 

5. I have to remark that wehave no children appren- 
ticed in this Union. 

6. I may mention that the children are generally 
sent into service at the age of fourteen ; they, retain 
their first places as a rule. 

7. As to the practice of sending children out for 
short periods of sendee, I beg to state in reply that the 
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ages of ten and twelve years, and they generally retain Arrs ndix 
their first places. Industrie 

7. The children are not sent out for a shorter period Training, 
than six months. 

8. Thereare no adult inmates in the Workhouse now 
who were brought up in it as children. 

W. J. M'Knight, Clerk of Union. 



children are sometimes hired out as herds, but not for 
a shorter period of service than six months. 

Lastly. With regard to adult inmates in the Work- 
house now who were brought up in it as children, I have 
ascertained that there are none of this class in the Work- 
house of the Cookstown Union. 

John Hunter, Clerk of Union. 

Dungannon. 

1 . The Industrial Training in the Workhouse of the 
Dungannon Union consists chiefly in the girls being 
taught to sew and knit, and the boys at proper times 
being required to assist at weeding in the garden, and 
at the distribution of manure. 

2. The girls are under the constant supervision of the 
schoolmistress, and the boys under that of the master of 
the Workhouse. There is no schoolmaster, and the ave- 
rage number of boys is about nine or ten. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service. 

4. The period of service is usually by the quarter or 
half year, and the wages are usually from a pound to 
twenty-five shillings per quarter. This sum is generally 
expended in procuring a renewal of clothing for the 
children. 

5. During the last nine years at least only one 
child has been apprenticed. This was a boy of four- 
teen. who was apprenticed for a period of five years to 
a tailor. But the Guardians incurred no responsibility 
in the matter. They only furnished him with an out- 
fit of clothing, and they privately contributed towards 
his apprentice fee. 

6. Children have occasionally been sent to service at 
the age of twelve, but from thirteen to fifteen is the 
usual age. As a general rule they do not retain their 
first places. 

7. The children are not sent out temporarily for such 
employments as “ herding.” 

8. Of the adult inmates at present in the Workhouse 
there are three who have spent a considerable portion 
of their lives in the Workhouse. Two of them are 
females with children, and one a male, whose general 
health and sight are back None of these persons, how- 
ever, were brought up in the house. 

John Boyd, Clerk of Union. 

Gortin. 

The Board of Guardians here send all children over 
five years of age to Omagh Workhouse to be educated 
and trained, and on account of this arrangement no 
system of Industrial Training has been adopted at this 
Workhouse. 

With regard to queries (one to seven), contained in 
Poor Law Inquiry, Commissioners’ letter of the 3rd 
instant, I am unable therefore to give any really satis- 
factory reply, beyond stating the fact of the children 
being trained in every respect same as the children of 
the Omagh Workhouse. In reference to query No. 8, 
no adult inmates are now in this Workhouse who were 
brought up in it as children. 

Dan. M'Farland, Clerk of Union. 

Omagh. 

1 and 2. The boys in the Woi'khouse of this Union 
are trained to agriculture under the supervision of the 
schoolmaster, and the girls to needlework, under that 
of the schoolmistress. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service. 

4. The children are usually hired out for a period of 
six months, say from May to November, or November 
to May, the rate of wages being that given by farmers to 
other children engaged by them. 

5. There is no apprenticing of children in this 
Union. 

0. The children are sent out to service between the 



Strabane. 

1 . The boys are taught agriculture, the girls sewing 
knitting, <fcc. 

2. The agriculturist and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Various conditions — the usual period is six 
months. 

5. No. 

6. From ten to fourteen years of age. As a rule 
they do not retain their first places. 

7. Yes, it prevails very much. 

8. Two males ; one idiotic and the other scrofulous. 

David M'Menamin, Clerk of Union. 

Ballyvaughan. 

1 . Cultivation of land the property of the Guardians. 

2. The master of the Workhouse. 

3. They do. 

4. They are generally sent to service at 10s. each 
per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. At the age of fourteen years. Occasionally retain 
their first places. 

7. No. 

8. There are several, chiefly females, whose destitu- 
tion is attributable to their want of virtue, and their 
disinclination to work. 

CORROFJN. 

1. The industrial training in the Workhouse of this 
Union is, for girds, sewing, knitting, and occasionally 
laundry work ; for boys there is no particular industrial 
training, but they are employed occasionally after 
school horn’s, in household work, such as serving coal, 
cleaning and repairing walks, &c. The industrial 
training of the gilds is under the supervision of the 
schoolmistress. 

3. The Guardians do not experience any difficulty 
in getting the children into service. 

4. The children are sent out to sendee at wages 
varying from 8s. to 15s. per quarter, with board and 
lodging. 

5. No children are apprenticed to trades in this 
Union. 

6. The children are generally sent to service from 
the ages of 13 to 15 years, and only leave their first 
places on obtaining higher wages elsewhere. 

7. The children are not sent out for such temporary 
employment as herding. 

8. There is only one boy iu the Workhouse who 
had been brought up in it since his childhood, and 
who returned thereto after two or three short terms of 
service ; his destitution is owing to his inability to 
work outside. 

D. Sullivan, Clerk of Union. 

Ennis. 

1. The system of industrial training in this Work- 
house is tailoring and agriculture. 

2. Under the supervision of M. Daley (master 
tailor) and P. Nash, agriculturist. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
children into service. 

4. The conditions as to wages are regulated accord- 
ing to the service in which they are engaged. No 
period of service being named. 

5. No children are apprenticed in this Union. 

6. The ages of children sent into service usually 
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B. vary from 12 to 15 years, and as a rule retain tlieir 
places. 

7. Tlie practice does not prevail in this Union of 
sending children out for short periods of service. 

8. There ai-e two adult inmates in the Workhouse 
now who were brought up in it as children. The cause 
of their destitution being want of employment at the 
present time, having recently been disengaged. 

Ennistimon. 

1. The boys assist in cultivating the grounds, stone 
breaking, lime washing, and the other general work of 
the house. The girls assist to knit, sew, wash, cook, 
and in the general household work. 

2. The boys under the supervision of the master — 
the gills under that of the matron and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Wages from 10s. to 15s. a quarter; period of 
service generally three months, which is the usual 
practice in this locality. 

5. No. 

6. At the age of twelve years and upwards, and as 
a rule if they do not continue in their first places at 
increased wages, they are employed by others. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, owing to delicacy of health, or weakness of 
intellect, and in a few instances to females having 
returned to tlie house, the mothers of illegitimate 
children. 

John O’Loghlin, Clerk of Union. 

KlLLADYSERT. 

1. That the system of industrial training in this 
Workhouse is confined to sewing and knitting. 

2. That it is conducted under the supervision of the 
Matron and Schoolmistress as regards the women and 
girls, and under the supervision of the tailor as regards 
the boys. 

3. The Guardians experience little difficulty ' in 
getting the children into service, according as they 
become sufficiently old and strong. The only difficulty 
exists is feeling themselves reluctant in allowing the 
children into the service of some of those who apply, 
lest they may not be comfortable or well treated in 
such places. 

4. The hiring is generally quarterly, and the wages, 
being for beginners, necessarily small, varying from 
7s. M. to 12s. 6 d. per quarter with promises to increase 
the wages according as the children may be deserving 
and suitable. 

5. The Guardians have no power of apprenticing 
children except sending them to sea, and have done so 
on one occasion ; on another occasion, however, a 
child was apprenticed to a printer, but the boy’s 
mother it was who executed tlie indenture, his father 
having been dead. 

6. Children from about 11 to 14 years old are sent 
in service, as stated in answer to query 3. 

7. Children are not sent out “ herding ” for short 
periods, nor otherwise than as stated in reply to 
query 3. 

8. There are a few persons now in the Workhouse 
who were brought up in it as children, but their des- 
titution is caused by delicacy and bodily ailments of 
various kinds. 

Alex. MacMahon, Clerk of Union. 

Kilrush. 

In reply to the queries in your circular of the 3rd 
instant, I have the honour to state that the industrial 
training in this Union is limited to teaching the 
school girls plain needlework and knitting, two of the 
schoolboys are taught tailoring, and the other boys work 
occasionally in the Workhouse grounds about two acres 
of grass and tillage. The Guardians experience no 
difficulty in getting the children to service when old 
enough. The wages vary from 10s. to 20s. per 



quarter, and they generally, with a very few exceptions, 
do not return to the Workhouse. The Guardians 
have no power to apprentice the children, the ages 
they generally go out to service is from 12 to 14 years. 
There are no adult inmates who were brought up in it 
just now. 

Augustus Warren, Clerk of Union. 
Scarripf. 

1. Boys work on farm when weather permits, and 
when there is work to be done, between 8 and 10 
o’clock A.M., and 2 and 6 o’clock p.m. They also 
assist in the necessary household work such as drawing 
turf, sweeping yards, &c. Girls sew and knit during 
same hours, and any that are able, assist in washing, 
cleaning up establishment, &c. 

2. Boys under master, schoolmaster, and porter; 
girls under matron and schoolmistress. 

3. They do not. 

4. Generally from 5s. to 10s. a quarter, for girls as 
well as boys. They are generally hired for three or 
six months certain, leaving it to the employer and 
employed to deal again if they wish or can agree. 

5. No. 

6. Between 11 and 15, but they are almost always 
applied to by employers before being sent out with 
them. They often do, but not always. 

7. Never less than 3 or 6 months. (See query 4). 

8. Yes, about 10. Blindness, idiotcy, and being 
crippled principally. 

Joseph Parker, Clerk of Union. 

Tulla. 

1. The school boys work on the farm attached to 
tlie Workhouse. The school girls assist in making 
the articles of clothing required for the female inmates. 

2. Schoolmaster and Matron. 

3. No. 

4. 12s. to 15s. per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. From 12 to 15 years. The majority do not 
retain their first place. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, six males and seven females ; all of whom 
are either blind, idiots, or cripples, except one male 
who has returned from serving in militia, and will 
leave when employment offers. 

T. Murphy, Clerk of Union. 

Bandon. 

1. The boys are taught digging, weeding, cleansing 
yards, <fcc., and five of them are learning trades, two 
shoemaking, and three tailoring;, and the gii-ls are 
taught knitting, sewing, washing, scrubbing, and 
general house-work. 

2. The master, matron, and schoolmistress. 

3. They do not. 

4. From 10s. to £1 per quarter. 

5. They are not. 

6. From eleven years. 

7. It does not. 

8. Two cases caused by illness. 

Bantry. 

1. The girls are taught sewing, knitting, <ke. The 
grown girls are trained to the usual work of domestic 
servants. There is no system of industrial training 
for the boys. 

2. Under the supervision of the Schoolmistress and 
Matron. 

3. No. Farmers come to the Workhouse from 
time to time, and are glad to get children strong enough 
to go into their service. 

4. There is no condition as to period of service, &c. 
The Guardians agree with the person taking a child 
from the Workhouse to have such child paid wages 
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according to -what they consider the child’s service may 
be worth. 

5. No. A tradesman will not take a child without 
a fee, and the Guardians have not the power of ap- 
propriating the poor rates in such manner. 

6. About 14 years of age. As far as my knowledge 
goes they retain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. There is only one. Bodily infirmity. 

Richard Croly, Clerk of Union. 



Castletown. 

1. The school girls are trained to plain sewing and 
knitting ; the grown girls to house-work. 

2. The officers of the House. 

3. They are taken out without the interference of 
of the Guardians. 

4. They are not sent out. They go out, and their 
friends bargain for them. 

5. No. 

6. They go out about the age of fourteen years, and 
remain out. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

T. It. Harrington, Clerk of Union. 



Clonakilty. 

1 and 2. That the male children are employed on the 
Workhouse farm under superintendence of the Work- 
house master, the female children at sewing and knit- 
ting, under the schoolmistress. 

3. Guardians experience no difficulty in sending out 
the children, on the contrary are frequently obliged to 
refuse applications for children who are either too 
young or delicate. 

4. No special period of service, wages are low, but 
quite equal to their value, the children are always 
cautioned to return to the Workhouse if not properly 
treated, and then inquiry is made. 

5. No children apprenticed. 

6. About twelve years is the usual time, but much 
depends upon size and strength of the child, some 
children stay, others soon leave their first place. 

7. Children are never sent out for temporary em- 
ployment. 

8. Six women are now in the Workhouse who were 
reared in it as children, each, with one or more illegi- 
timate children, all were servants. No men. 

John C. Stiller, Clerk of Union. 



Cork. 

1. Industrial training cannot at present be said to 
be carried on as a system. Special female industrial 
superintendents were employed some time ago to train 
girls for domestic service, and proper appliances were 
provided for the purpose, but the number of school 
girls of a suitable age failing, the services of the last 
superintendent were dispensed with. Since then the 
girls are trained under the directions of the school- 
mistresses in such occupations as may be fit for them, 
as sewing, knitting, washing, scouring, cooking, &c., 
such as the requirements of the school department 
demand. 

A limited number of boys are employed at tailoring 
and shoemaking, the remainder are engaged at regular 
hours daily assisting in the cultivation of the large 
vegetable garden of the Workhouse. 

2. Under the schoolmistresses, master tailor, master 
shoemaker, and gardener. 

3. No ; but from the general imperfection of then- 
training and habits as servants, they do not in most 
cases retain the situations they first obtain. They 
get re-engaged, however, from time to time, the 
intervals being principally spent in the Workhouse. 

4. The Guardians, when hiring out, exact part pay- 



ment of the first quarter’s wages from the employer to Appendix b. 
secure an interest on his part in the boy or girl. The Indn8 ^i 
children are generally employed from about the age of Training, 
twelve years upwards. The rate of wages averages 
about 10s. per quarter to commence with. 

5. No. 

6. See replies to queries 3 and 4. 

7. No. 

8. There are ; not many, however. In the case of 
the males, who are few, their return is almost alto- 
gether attributable to bad health. In the case of the 
females ill health, a failure in their career as servants 
from incapacity or want of temper, or the misfortune 
of having become mothers of illegitimate children, cause 
their return to the Woi-lchouse. 

General Observations. 

From time to time the Guardians, feeling the want 
of industrial training for the juvenile inmates, estab- 
lished training institutions both inside and outside the 
Workhouse. These institutions failed, however, from 
causes not easy to specify, and the expenses were found 
not to be commensurate with the result. Some system, 
under which boys and girls — the latter especially — 
could be suitably trained to handicraft occupations, or 
for domestic service, is most desirable, and the Guar- 
dians believe that any institution for the purpose 
would be most likely to succeed, if separated or de- 
tached from the Workhouse, with power to the Guar- 
dians to retain the children therein for a definite 
period sufficient to complete their education in this 
regard. The power of the parent at present to quit 
the Workhouse at pleasure, and the obligation he is 
under of taking his children with him; destroy the 
hope of useful results from any system where the 
instx-uction of the child cannot be continuous till the 
object in view be attained. 

J. M'Gragh, Clerk of Union. 



Dunmanway. 

1 . The boys work on the farm after school hours, and 
the girls knit and sew during same time. 

2. The boys are under the supervision of the master 
and porter, and the girls under that of the matron and 
schoolmistress. 

3. None whatever. 

4. They generally get from 10s. to 15s. per quarter, 
and agree for quarter or half year. 

5. They are not by the guardians, but in a few cases 
have been by their mothers after leaving the work- 
house. 

6. From 10 to 15 years of age, and they in general 
keep their places. 

7. It does not. 

8. Two female inmates, one after being out five years, 
returned in bad health, and the other, having got mar- 
ried and buried her husband, returned with three 
children, being nearly blind, and could not support 
them. 

Peter O’Sullivan, Clerk of Union. 



Fermoy. 

1. Shoemaking, tailoring, baking, sewing, knitting, 
and agriculture. 

2. Under the supervision of the foreman shoemaker 
tailor, and baker, and that of the male and female 
school teachers. 

3. No, the demand is generally in excess of the 
supply. 

4. Children, intended as farm or house servants, 
get from 15s. to 20s. per quax-ter, and are hix-ed gene- 
rally for a year. 

5. There have been no apprenticeships. 

6. From the ages of 12 to 15. Yes. 

7. No. 

8. Not one. 

J. W. Healy, Clerk of Union. 
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Kanturk. 

1. No industrial training in male school. Needle- 
work and knitting taught in female school. 

2. Conducted under the supervision of the school- 
mistress. 

3. No difficulty experienced when children come to 
maturity. 

4. A yearly engagement of service at current rate of 
wages. ^ 

5. No children apprenticed from this union. 

6. From 1 2 years upwards. With few exceptions 
retain their places. 

7. No child sent to service less than an annual 
engagement. 

8. There are a few, owing to bodily infirmity, such 
as blindness, scrofula, <fcc. 

Jons’ Sullivan, Clerk of Union. 

Kissale. 

1. For boys. — Daily work on farm so as to fit them 
for farm service. For girls. — Household work to train 
them as domestic servants. 

2. Under the supervision of the master, matron, and 
schoolmistress. 

3. No.. 

4. Children are generally sent out to farmers at 12 a 
per quarter, -with board and lodging. 

5. No. 

6. From 10 years upwards. Generally. 

7. No. 

8. One male inmate, being physically unable to do 
hard work. 

M. IIecartv, Clerk of Union. 
Macroom. 

1. The boys are occasionally employed in the gai-- 
dens weeding and cleaning up the walks. The older 
girls are engaged sewing and mending the clothing and 
bedding. 

2. The schoolmistress and assistant schoolmaster 
superintend the children. 

3. A.s a rule there is difficulty in putting them out 
to service, as very few of them give satisfaction. 

4. They are generally sent, the boys to herd cattle, 
and the girls to mind children, by the month or quarter, 
at very low wages. 

5. No children have been apprenticed out in this 
union, the guardians power in this respect being very 
limited. 

6. The age at which they go out to sendee depends 
a great deal on circumstances, their growth and dispo- 
sition, 14 to 16 years may be put down as an average. 
They generally return from tune to time to the work- 
house. 

7. This question is answered in No. 4. 

8. There are adult inmates in the workhouse who 
have been brought up there as children. Several 
(females) have come to misfortune, and as a rule they 
are unsuited to enter into the struggle of life, and none 
of them retain that self-respect which even the humblest 
who have been reared in their own homes possess im- 
measurably above them. 

I would suggest that a vast improvement would 
accrue from an extension of the Guardians’ powers to 
apprentice out children to farmers, housekeeper's, or 
tradesmen, as circumstances may from time to time 
offer inducements. 

T. T. Healey, Clerk of Union. 
Mallow. 

1. For girls, general household work, including sew- 
ing and knitting ; for boys, tailoring and shoemaking, 
and occasionally at farm operations. 

2. The schoolmistress, tailor, shoemaker, school- 
master, and other officers. 

3. Owing to the rule made by the guardians, by 
which it appeai-s that an employer must'" have a valua- 



tion of £30 and upwards, there have been fewer appli- 
cations for children as servants recently. 

4. The conditions, &c., &c., appended hereto ; wanes 
from 12s. to 15s. per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. Over 12 years of age ; no. 

7. Yes ; the guardians endeavour to make a year’s 
term, and generally for “ herding.” 

8. There are — fondness of the establishment which 
they consider a home, and owing to which a desire for 
ambition lies dormant in those inmates who, if that 
attachment to workhouse life had not been of loim 
duration, should now be in respectable employments 
outside. 

9. In regard to the subject of the education of chil- 
dren in workhouses, I beg to observe that, in my 
opinion, district schools for “ orphan and deserted chil- 
dren ’’ should be established in each county, and, per- 
haps, should be termed “ industrial.” 

J. Hanley, Clerk of Union. 

Midleton. 

1. Female children are instructed in washing, sew- 
ing, knitting, cleaning dormitories, &c. Male children, 
no available means of industrial training. 

2. Industrial training of female children under 
supervision of schoolmistress. 

3. They do not. 

4. They are sent out to service to farmer’s when 
applied for at 15s. for first quarter, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of guardians. 

5. No. 

6. About 14 years. As a rule they retain their 
first service. 

7. No. 

8. There are. Delicacy of constitution or mental 
weakness. 

William Rocue, Clerk of Union. 
Millstreet. 

1. No special system of industrial training has been 
adopted in this Union for either boys or girls, but 
the boys are employed sometimes in cleaning their 
yards, schoolroom, and dormitories, and in autumn in 
weeding potatoes, turnips, and other crops grown in 
the plot of ground within the workhouse ; while the 
industrial training of the girls is confined to occasional 
needlework, and knitting, assisting the adults in 
cleaningtheiryards, dormitories, and dining hall. They 
are also employed about two hours a week at laundry- 
work. 

2. They are under the supervision of master and 
schoolmaster ; the girls under that of schoolmistress 
and matron. 

3. No ; few are sent. 

4. The usual conditions are that the person who 
hires gives the wages generally given to children of 
same age through the country ; the periods of service 
seldom exceed half a year. 

5. They are not apprenticed. 

C. About twelve years. They generally retain their 
first places. 

7. Yes. This seems to be the prevalent practice 
here. 

8. There are twelve, of whom six are suffering from 
different phases of infirmity — lameness, epilepsy, &c. ; 
four are blind, and two are nursing illegitimate 
children. 

To the entire absence of a proper industrial training, 
and the consequent habit of idleness contracted by 
most of the above, may be attributed their destitution 
and infirmity. 

T. M. O’Connor, Clerk of Union. 

M i tchelstown. 

1. Knitting, sewing, household work, and boys occa- 
sionally employed on farm of workhouse. 

2. The master and matron, schoolmaster and school- 
mistress. 
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3. None whatever during the' summer season, hut in 
winter they do. 

4. The wages are from 7 s. Gd. to 10s. for the three 
months which they are usually hired for in summer. 

5. They are not. 

G. From 10 to 12 years. Generally speaking they re- 
tain their places, and give satisfaction. Some are 
obliged to return during the winter months, and readily 
leave when offered employment. 

7. The shortest period is three months. The boys are, 
as a rule, employed “ herding,” and the girls caring 
children. If they give satisfaction the hiring is con- 
tinued. 

8. There are four females who returned with illegiti- 
mate children. There are a few others who are obliged 
to remain in the house during ill health, such as scro- 
fula and being idiotic. 

It. Fitzgibbon, Clerk of Union. 

Skibbereen. 

1 . The boys are trained on the farm under the school- 
master ; the girls in the general work of the ho-ase, 
also sewing, making frocks, &c., &c., under the school- 
mistress and assistant. 

2. See No. 1. 

3. Not until this year, when very few persons ap- 
plied for either boys or girls, 

4. Generally hired by the quarter, first at low wages. 

5. No. 

G. From 12 to 15 years of age ; they generally retain 
their first place. 

7. No. 

8. None, except those who are afflicted either by 
mental or bodily infirmity. 

The schools are at present conducted by a school- 
master, schoolmistress, and assistant, and appear to be 
now in a very good state. 

Schull. 

1. The industrial training in the workhouse is con- 
fined to the employment of the females making and 
repairing the clothing of the inmates. The men and 
boys do a little at agriculture. The ordinary house- 
hold work occupies nearly the- entire time of the pau- 
pers. 

2. Under the supervision of the master, matron, and 
schoolmistress. 

3. The guardians do not experience any difficulty 
in getting the children into service. The demand for 
girls as servants is greater than the supply. 

4. Wages paid quarterly. 

5. Children are not apprenticed. 

G. Children are taken out to service at from 10 to 15 
years of age. As a rule they retain the first place 
until they can better their condition. 

7. Children are not sent out for short periods of 
service. 

8. There are no adults now in the workhouse who 
were brought up in it as children. 

Observations. 

It appears to me that workhouse children do not 
value the books and the education which they receive 
gratis as much as the children outside whose parents 
have to pay for them. The children should be in- 
structed to set a higher value on what they receive. 

John Evans, Clerk of Union. 

Youghal. 

1 . The boys are taught to mend their own clothes and 
boots, under the master tailor and master shoemaker, 
and the amount of work done by each is inspected by 
the master at six o’clock every evening, or in his ab- 
sence by the schoolmaster. But when there is work to 
be done on the farm, suitable to their capacity, they 
do it, under the supervision of the schoolmaster. They 
also distribute coals every morning to the whole house, 
and sometimes clean windows. The girls are engaged 

at sewing, knitting, darning, washing in the laundry, 



cleansing dormitories, schoolroom, and chapel; also, in 
cleaning brasses, fire irons, and windows, and polishing 
boots. A few of the eldest assist in cutting out the 
clothing of the children, and work the sewing machine. 

2. The boys, under the supervision of the master 
tailor, the master shoemaker, the schoolmaster, and 
the master, and the girls under the supervision of the 
schoolmistress. 

3. They do not. 

4. By the quarter, and with wages, from eight shil- 
lings upwards. 

5. They are not apprenticed. 

6. From ten years upwards, and generally retain 
their first places. 

7. It does not. 

8. There are three, on account of bodily infirmity. 

I would most humbly suggest, for the future im- 
provement of the education of workhouse children, that 
when the schools are found and reported as progressing 
satisfactorily, the teachers be awarded results or gra- 
tuities, as at present there Is nothing to encourage the. 
energetic teacher. The gratuities that were formerly 
given to deserving teachers were withdrawn when the 
result system was introduced, though, as a rule, the 
workhouse teachers have derived no benefit from that 
system,' therefore, instead of their position being im- 
proved, it has been m ade the contrary, and as p. natural 
consequence, the effect cannot be otherwise than in- 
jurious to the education of workhouse children. 

M. Ronayne, Clerk of Union. 

Cahirciveen. 

1. Girls taught needlework and knitting. The boys 
are not trained to any industry. 

2. The schoolmistress. 

3. The Guardians do not, as a rule, take any steps 
to have the children sent into service. 

4. See answer No. 3. 

5. No instance of the kind has occurred in this 
Union during my term of office as clerk — a period of 
twenty years. 

6. See answer No. 3. 

7. No. 

8. None now in the workhouse who were brought up 
in it as children. 

D. A. O’Connell, Clerk of Union. 

Dingle. 

1. Sewing and knitting for children. 

2. The schoolmistress. 

3. They are rarely taken out whilst children ; when 
arrived at the age of fifteen, farmers and others take 
them out for three, six, nine, or twelve months, as the 
case may be, at wages rating from 15s. a quainter to £1 . 

4. See query 3. 

5. Apprenticeship in the naval and mercantile ser- 
vices is only allowed — some cases of which occurred 
several years ago. 

6. See query 3. 

7. No ; farmers and others apply to take them out. 
See query 3. 

8. Only one boy (illegitimate) who was deserted by 
mother, and who received an injury on the arm when 
an infant. 

Patrick Grey, Clerk of Union. 

Kenmare. 

1. The female children are taught knitting, sewing, 
and housekeeping. The boys — no industrial training. 

2. The schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Children under fifteen years of age are not sent 
out from workhouse, but should they go out, they re- 
ceive 15s. a quarter at an average. 

5. No. 

6. From thirteen to seventeen. 

7. No. 

8. Only two women. 

2 G 
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Killarney. 

1. One boy is employed at tailoring ; one boy is 
employed at shoemaking, and about a dozen are occa- 
sionally employed in the workhouse garden. The 
female children are sometimes employed washing in 
the laundry, and making and mending their own 
clothes, and knitting and repairing stockings. Some 
of the female children are also employed as domestic 
•servants to the workhouse officers and their families. 

2. Under the supervision of the tailor, shoemaker, 
gardener, schoolmaster, and schoolmistress respectively. 

3. No, the demand is greater than the number of 
children fit for service. 

4. The conditions of the engagement are mutually 
agreed upon in each case, and then submitted to the 
Guardians for their approval. 

5. The Guardians of this union do not apprentice 
any children. 

6. The ages at which children first go to service 
from this workhouse vary from 12 to 16 years, and 
they seldom remain out of the workhouse pex-manently 
on their first engagement. 

7. Yes, the children are allowed to go to sex-vice 
for short periods or otherwise, as they may happen to 
get employment, but they are xxot compelled to accept 
any engagement unless the Guai-dians appx-ove of all 
the conditions, and consider them fx-ee from objection 
as to length of time orothex-wise. 

8. There are a few adult inmates in the workhouse 
who were brought v;p in it as children, and their desti- 
tution appeai-s to be caused - for the most pax-t by 
delicate health, but iix some instaxxces their destitution 
may be tx-aced to their inability or xxnwillingness to 
retain their employmexxts. 

Edmond M'Sweeny, Clerk of Union. 



Listowel. 

1. Girls are taught to sew, to wash rooms and clothes. 
Boys to work occasionally in a vegetable garden. 

2. Under that of master axxd matron respectively. 

3. No difficulty in getting employers for children 
amongst farmers. 

4. About £3 a year. Sometixxxes for six months ; 
usually for twelve moxxths. 

5. N one of the children are apprenticed by the board ; 
a few of them ax-e taken by tx-adesmen. 

6. Children ax-e sent to sex-vice usually at fourteen 
years of age. They, in some cases, x-etain fix-st place 
for a number of years. 

7. This practice is discountenanced by guardians far 
as they can, though sex-vice for short periods, viz., six 
months, has been iix some cases allowed. 

8. One man, partially disabled and unfitted for work ; 
one young woman, rather disinclined to go to sex-vice, 
and another having an illegitimate child. 

J. McCarthy, Clex-k of Union. 

Tralee. 

1 . Boys tailoring axxd shoemaking after school hours. 

2. Under master tailor and shoemaker. 

3. No. 

4. From three to six months, at fifteexx or twenty 
shillings per quarter-: 

5. Yes, upon agreement with the guardians. 

6. Age from twelve to fifteen yeax-s. Yes. 

7. Yes. 

8. No. 

John G. Stokes, Clerk of Union. 



Croom. 

1. Sewing and knitting for girls ; fax-mixxg work for 
boys. 

2. Girls under schoolmistress and 'matron ; boys 
under master. 

3. No. 



4. About 7s. 6d. per quarter. 

5. Not apprenticed. 

6. Eleven to thix-teen yeax-s. They do. 

7. No. 

8. There are a few. All are more or less disabled. 



Gun. 

1. No special systexxx of industrial training has been 
adopted in this union for either boys or girls, but the 
boys are sometimes employed in cleaning their 
yards, schoolx-oom, and dormitories, and iix autumn in 
weeding potatoes, turnips, and other crops grown in 
the plot of ground within the workhouse walls, while 
the industrial training of the girls is confined to 
occasional needlework, and knitting, assisting the 
adults in cleaning their yards, dox-xnitox-ies, and dining 
hall. They ax-e also employed for about two hours a 
week at laundry woi-k. 

2. They ax-e under the supervision of the master, 
or schoolmaster ; the gixis under that of the matron 
and schoolmistress. 

3. No; few are sent. 

4. The usual conditions are that the person who 
hires gives the wages generally given to children 
of the same age through the country ; the periods of 
service seldom exceed half a yeai-. 

5. They ax-e not apprenticed. 

6. About twelve yeax-s ; they usually x-etain the 
first places. 

7. Yes, this seems to be the px-evalent practice 
here. 

8. There ax-c twelve, of whom six are Suffering from 
different phases of infirmity — lameness, epilepsy, Ac, 
four are blind, and two are nursing illegitimate child- 
rcn. To an entire absence of a proper industrial 
training, and the consequent habit of idleness con- 
tracted by most of the above may be attributed their 
destitution. 

Kilmallock. 

1. The system of industrial training in this work- 
house comprises that for the boys, baking, tailoring, 
shoemaking, carpentry, and farming, conducted under 
paid artisans, the master-, and schoolmaster of the 
workhouse. 

2. That of the gix-ls, sewing, knitting, washing, and 
general house business, under the matx-on and school- 
teachers of the workhouse. 

3. No, scarcely any difficulty in getting the child- 
i-en into service. 

4. Period of service mostly by the quarter, but 
sometimes may be half-yearly or yearly ; and rates of 
wages per quarter range from 12s. to 16s. for children 
under 15 yeax-s. 

5. None for a long time apprenticed by the 
Guardians, but some are occasionally by the parents, 
parent, or other friend of the child, to a tx-adesmaxx 
well known for good clxax-actex-. 

6. Children ax-e genei-ally allowed to service from 
11 to 16 yeax-s of age, and many retain their places 
for yeax-s, some come back to the workhouse to go out 
again to other employex-s, and scax-cely any come back 
to remain in the house. 

7. Yes, the practice does, to a small extent prevail 
of boys going oxxt “ to herd ” in the spring, coming 
back for the winter months, and going out again in 
the following spring. 

8. Yes, there are adult inmates in this workhouse 
who were bx-ought up in it ; some women have come 
back with one or sometimes more children, some 
legitimate, but most illegitimate, all others I think I 
may say fx-om sickness and ill health. 

Observation. 

I would think it very advisable that children, boys 
and girls, whose constitution is known to be good and 
healthy should be forced out of the workhouse when 
they ax-x-ive at the age of 12 years, and when a suit- 
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able and respectable employer offers them a situation, 
and that then a responsible officer of the Guardians 
visit each one in employment within the first month 
after going out, and if necessary after, and report to 
the Board. As a rule children kept in the workhouse 
after 12 years of age, according to my observation, 
don’t “turn out” so well as if sent out about that 
period, or even under. 

James Nelson, Workhouse Master. 

Limerick. 

1 . The children in the boys’ school receive in consider- 
able numbers, training under the master tailor and 
master shoemaker, in the mending of clothes and shoes, 
they also assist the carpenter principally in making 
coffins. The children in girls’ school make with the 
sewing machine all the clothes for the male inmates 
as far as the machine is suited for them, also other 
clothing, knitting, and their own mending. They 
used to make their own clothes, but the School Inspec- 
tor objected to their doing only coarse work to the 
exclusion of fine, so portion of their time is given to 
the usual fine work done in schools instead. 

2. This is replied to in No. 1. 

3. No, they are taken out at an early age. 

4. I send a form of agreement which must be 
signed by any person wanting a servant ; this contains 
a copy of the conditions. The boys are often engaged 
by farmers for six or nine months, never less as a 
rule. 

ft. There can be no fee given with an apprentice by 
the Guardians, but they generally give .£1 for clothes, 
or the clothes. Apprentices are generally taken from 
among the boys who have been working in the tailor’s 
or shoemaker’s shop. The conditions made are such 
as are usual in the trade. 

6. About twelve years of age. Very few remain 
in the schools longer. As a rule all the children re- 
main for the term of the agreements entered into on 
forms referred to in Query 4. 

7. No boys are allowed out except upon the terms 
mentioned in the printed agreements. I myself, for 
some years after I became clerk, used to have out to 
my own home daily, a boy (generally delicate) to clean 
shoes and go messages. I got seven boys good places, 
but it was objected to by a Guardian, and I re- 
linquished it. 

8. There are at present in the workhouse 26 per- 
sons who were reared in the schools ; of these 8 are 
males, and 18 females. Several of these are from 
various cau&es incapacitated from working for their 
living. 

I can give no information as to how the education 
of workhouse children can be improved upon. They 
are taken out and become in this workhouse at all 
events self-supporting at a very early age, seldom later 
than twelve or thirteen years of age, according to their 
size and strength. Boys who go out of messages to 
the town are generally taken by shopkeepers and others 
as soon as they become acquainted with the city. I 
have had for the last two or three years to post all 
letters instead of sending the city letters by messenger, 
in consequence of the young boys’ want of knowledge of 
the streets. 

I have always considered that with regard to the 
children this workhouse can compare favourably with 
any institution I ever heard of. I consider that 
about 6,000 children must have passed through this 
workhouse, and, notwithstanding repeated state- 
ments to the contrary, I have never found more than 
about 35 grown persons at any time inmates of the 
workhouse who had been schoolchildren in it. There 
are about ten or so who are lame, idiots, or crippled 
in some way, who are generally among the number, 
and the balance are persons usually temporarily out 
of place, and who stop for a short time for shelter, and 
knowing that farmers and others resort to the house 
for servants of their class. 

I have been about ten years clerk of the union, and 



I have a very general acquaintance among persons of Ait esdi x is. 
various classes, and I find that most of the people who industrial 
get the boys and girls out of the house once generally Training, 
come again for another. 

I myself have had none but boys out of this house 
to assist me, some certainly did not turn out well at 
first, but, after leaving this locality, I have reason to 
think they have got on very well and respectably. 

One of my clerks who wes born and reared in this 
house, and an orphan from an early age passed for the 
excise, and got sixteenth place out of 2,600 candidates 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

I have sent out of my office to other clerks of 
unions seven young boys, as far as I can recollect, 
who I 'think are all doing well. 

As a rule I am informed that the only class of 
children who do not get on well, are children whose 
parents are in the house ; my informants never could 
give a good reason for this statement, but it seems to 
be a fact. 

I myself think that there are not a sufficient num- 
ber of assistants generally in the workhouse schools, 
thereby throwing the girls particularly into the care 
of wardswomen, often of a low class. It is evident 
that one resident teacher in the school of this work- 
house cannot be always with the children, when she 
has to see them up and dressed in the morning, their 
beds made up, themselves washed, all their clothes and 
meals attended to, and all the various calls attended to, 
besides teaching, when she has only the assistance of 
an assistant teacher, non-resident, who attends from 
ten to three o’clock. 

C. Monck Wilson, Clerk of Union. 

Newcastle. 

1. There is no industrial training in the work 
house for children, except knitting and sewing in the 
female school. 

2. Under the supervision of the schoolmistress. 

3. The guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
employment for the children from farmers. 

4. They are generally employed by the quarter, at 
wages varying from ten to fifteen shillings, according 
to age and capability. 

5. They are scarcely ever apprenticed in this union. 

6. About twelve years, and they generally retain 
their first places. 

7. They are never sent herding, except by the “quar- 
ter.” 

8. There are some female inmates, the cause of whose, 
destitution is having had illegitimate children, and a- 
few others who are disabled. 

Michael Moore, Clerk of Union. 

Rathkeale. 

1. Boys occasionally employed at tilling land on 
workhouse site ; a section employed at tailoring. Gii-ls 
employed at sewing and washing. 

2- Master, matron, schoolmaster, and master tailor. 

3. They do not ; there is a fair demand for them by 
farmers when found fit for any labour. 

4. The first obtained, average about 15s. per quarter 
and board ; they are employed quarterly, half yearly, 
and yearly. 

5. The board of guardians have no power to appren- 
tice a child, but occasionally a tradesman takes a boy 
out of the workhouse, and arranges with some friend to 
keep him for about five years instructed at his trade. 

6. From eleven to fourteen years ; as a rule they re- 
tain their first places of employment. 

7. No. They are taken with the intention of re- 
taining them if at all found suitable. 

8. There are four, whose destitution is attributable 
to mental, physical, and social causes. 

General Observations. 

If guardians had the power to apprentice boys and 
girls to trades, and to give a moderate fee in doing so — 

2 C 2 
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Appendix b. tliat is to orphan and deserted children — it would he 
Industrial found themost economical and permanently usefulmode 

Training. °f dealing with them, and would reduce to a minimum 
the number and expense of those now boarded out, 
who, as a rule, receive no useful habit of manual or 
handicraft work. 

Michael FitzGibbons, Clerk of Union. 

Borrisokane. 

1. The industrial training is knitting, sewing, and 
cleaning the workhouse for the gii'ls ; and weeding the 
workhouse grounds for the boys. 

2. Under the supervision of the master and the 
schoolmistress. 

3. The guardians do not experience any difficulty in 
getting the children into service ; there is a constant 
demand for boys and girls. 

4. Wages from 7s. to 12s. per quarter ; usual period 
of service six months. 

5. The children are not apprenticed. 

6. The children are sent into service at ages from 
nine to fourteen years. They do not, as a rule, retain 
their first places, some because of laziness, other be- 
cause the parents will not allow them. 

7. They are not sent out for temporary employment. 

8. There are about six adult inmates in the work- 
house now who were brought up in it as children, 
caused by physical defects and prostitution. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

1 . The boys in school are taught agriculture on 
farm, and gilds are taught knitting and sewing. The 
boys are also taught tailoring and shoemaking when 
practicable. 

2. Under the supervision of the respective teachers 
of schools. 

3. No. 

4. The children are sent out at wages varying from 
10s. per quarter upwards. The employer generally 
advances half the cost of outfit when necessary, to be 
subsequently deducted from the wages. The term of 
service, as a rule, is for one year, with a probation of 
three months. 

5. No. 

6. Twelve years and upwards, and they, as a rule, 
retain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, a few — one from epilepsy, and the remainder 
young women, with illegitimate children. 

General Observations. 

With regard to the last paragraph in your letter, I 
may observe that in my opinion ample means are pro- 
vided for the literary education of children in work- 
houses, but I think it desirable that facilities should be 
afforded orphan children to become absorbed in the 
general population. The matter is, however, not free 
from difficulty. 

W. Mullins, Clerk of Union. 



Cashel. 

1. The girls are employed at scrubbing the floors, 
cleaning up the kitchen utensils in the officers apart- 
ments, and occasionally at washing in the laundry. 
They are also instructed in knitting, sewing, and 
making clothes. The boys are taught shoemaking, 
tailoring, including the use of the sewing machine, 
and agriculture on the workhouse farm. 

2. The girls, under the supervision of the matron 
and female teachers. The boys, under the master 
shoemaker, master tailor, and the schoolmaster, who is 
also agriculturist. 

3. Generally speaking, no; though the number of 
applications for children has not been as numerous 
this year as others. 

4. The wages of children vary with the ages, and 
range from ten to fifteen shillings per quarter. They 



are hired out as a rule for not less than six months • 
and receive clothes from the board before leaving the 
workhouse. 

5. They are eagerly sought for by tailors and shoe- 
makers. The custom has been to bind them for three 
years, the master being obliged to clothe and support 
his apprentice during that period, and in addition pay 
him £1 for the first year, and at the rate of £2 a year 
for the second and third years. 

6. Rarely under thirteen years. They generally 
keep their places, or change at higher wages. 

7. No. 

8. There are a few, but their destitution is rather 
owing to some bodily defect which has prevented their 
earning a livelihood outside. 

William Phelan, Clerk of Union. 



Clogheen. 

1. Boys are instructed in agriculture by working on 
the workhouse farm ; girls in sewing, knitting, and 
washing. 

2. Under supervision of the workhouse teachers. 

3. The Guardians do not experience any difficulty 
in getting the children into service. 

4. The children are sent out on the usual wages of 
ten shillings per quarter. 

5. Children are not apprenticed. 

6. Children are sent out, on an average, at the age 
of twelve years. 

7. Children are not sent out for short periods of 

8. There are three adults in workhouse who were 
brought up in it, the cause of destitution being in one 
case blindness, and in the other two ophthalmic. 

Jos. Kettlewell, Clerk of Union. 

Clonmel. 

1. The boys — three at a time — are taught tailoring. 
The others able to work are employed after school 
hours, three days in each week, in the garden, grounds, 
&c., at agricultural work. 

The girls are taught to sew, knit, scour, and wash. 
One of them, for fourteen days at a time, is employed 
assisting in the infirmary kitchen. There is also one 
employed, morning and evening — before and after 
school hours — in the master’s kitchen, and one in the 
matron’s kitchen. 

2. Under their respective head teachers. 

3. None. 

4. Twelve to sixteen shillings per quarter ; period 
not limited. 

5. None are apprenticed. 

6. Twelve up to fifteen yeai-s. They do. There 
have, however, been a few amongst them who have 
returned twice or thrice each to the house. 

7. No. 

8. There are — thirteen men and twelve women. 
Of the males — four from defective vision, six imbe- 
cility, one deaf and dumb, one from scrofula, one with 
a wife and five children. 

Of the women — two defective vision, one idiotic, 
two having illegitimate children, four sickly, two able- 
bodied, one in with her husband, who is blind. 

Observations. 

A great fault in the training of workhouse children 
is their being — so to speak — constantly nursed while 
in the house, almost all their wants being attended to 
by others. It would seem desirable that they should 
be taught to be more self-reliant, and to do as much as 
possible for themselves. They should be taught to 
cook their own food, cooking arrangements being pro- 
vided in each school for this purpose. They should 
have their meals in their own day-rooms, and should 
be provided with knives, forks, <&c. Boys or girls 
anxious to learn a trade should be apprenticed. The 
assistant male teacher should be an intern officer and 
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a tradesman, who should be employed after school 
hours in teaching the boys his own craft. The 
assistant female teacher should also reside in the 
house, and should be capable to instruct the girls in 
cutting out garments, and in making them up ; she 
should also teach cooking and laundry work. The 
adoption of this course would cause little additional 
expense ; a spirit of emulation would be engendered 
between boys and girls as to cleanliness and home 
comforts ; their schools would be more of a home than 
they now are ; and when the children go out into the 
world, it is to be hoped they would not be found quite 
so helpless as it is stated some of them are found to be 
at present. 

John It. Oughten, Clerk of Union. 



Clonmel. 

1 . As to the industrial employment of the boys : — 
(a.) The boys are made to do all their own 

necessary work, including — cleansing, washing, 
polishing, whitewashing, cutting hair, mending 
and repairing, &c. 

(b.) Three or more boys, when there is suitable 
work, are taught tailoring ; while every child 
able to use one is supplied with needles, thread 
and buttons, to do his own repairs — the bigger 
boys mending and repairing for the smaller 
ones. 

(c.) For two hours every day — except during re- 
creation days, when the boys go to bathe, or 
see something of interest — they work on the 
farm and gardens ; suitable work, according to 
the various ages, being provided by the master 
and schoolmaster, to suit the individual capa- 
cities. 

2. These operations are carried on under the super- 
vision of the head male teacher. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the boys into service. 

4. The conditions of service are generally from 
twelve to fifteen shillings per quarter to commence 
with. This is very soon increased ; otherwise they 
go where they are better paid. Two-thirds of all the 
boys who leave go to farming sendee. 

5. The Board never apprentices boys, having no 
legal power to pay a fine, or to enter into indentures. 

6. As to the age children go to service, and to re- 
maining in their places : — 

They are generally sent to service from twelve to 
fifteen years of age ; and, while not in every case pre- 
pared to say what becomes of them, I speak from an 
experience of over twelve years, when I say they do 
not, as a general rule, return to the house. I recently- 
prepared a return for the Board of all the boys that 
left the house — excluding “ casuals ” — for the previous 
three years, viz., 1S75, 1876 and 1877, and found the 
following result : — 

Summary. — Two enlisted in the line ; one in the 
artillery ; three went to the United States ; three to 
England; two to Dublin; three to a Protestant 
orphanage ; and twenty-nine to farming service. Of 
this number only six returned to the house. Two 
went immediately again to service ; two returned 
from causes not satisfactorily explained ; and the re- 
maining two from causes I need not specify, as 
no one would care to keep them in their service, being 
liable to injure their beds. With one exception (from 
the cause just stated), I am happy to state there is not 
a single boy in the male school who had been at service 
and returned to the house. 

7. Boys often go out “ herding,” but rarely ever 
return. 

8. There are some adult boys, nearly all blind, who 
were reared in the house, and who are unfit for any 
active employment in consequence ; and in the female 
department there are some young women whose desti- 
tution may be attributed to their being the mothers of 
illegitimate children. 



Observations on the Education of Workhouse appendix b. 

Children. industrial 

Evil tendencies, I observe, arise principally from Training, 
two causes : — 1. From contact with the older inmates, 
both male and female. 2. From the evil influence of 
children who come into the establishment off the 
streets whose parents are casuals or vagrants. The 
first could be best remedied by removing the boys to 
some part of the establishment where they would not 
hear the conversation of the able-bodied men or 
women at night. This will be accomplished should 
the understood recommendation of the Commissioners 
be carried out — of building schools apart from the 
present establishment. No matter how rigid the classi- 
fication, this would be desirable for several reasons, 
and has been adopted in Belfast, Cork, and the Dublin 
Unions, &c. 

The second could only be removed by wholly exclud- 
ing the children of known vagrants, and who were 
known to be vicious ; and partially by sending them 
to break stones, or otherwise when over eight — chil- 
dren under eight being harmless. 

Due provision is made for the education, secular and 
religious, here ; and the Board Hever refuses the neces- 
sary requisites for carrying it on. 

John R. Oughten, Clerk of Union. 

Nenagh. 

1. A master tailor and master shoemaker are kept 
constantly employed at the workhouse, and out of 
twenty-four boys in school twelve attend daily for 
three hours with those tradesmen — six from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., who then return to school, and are replaced 
by six others from school, and continue there until 
dinner hour, three o’clock. About two acres of land, 
growing vegetables, is attached to the workhouse; 
except for occasionally “ weeding” the boys are not 
employed on it. 

All the school-girls — about twenty-eight — are em- 
ployed two hours daily in knitting and sewing, and 
are taught to make their own dresses, <kc. The more 
grown girls (twelve) attend the laundry one day in 
the week, and are taught to wash. Some of them are 
also employed in cleansing up dormitories- 

2. The supervision of the boys, when at trades, is 
left to the master-tradesmen ; at all other times, the 
schoolmasters. The supervision of the girls — the 
schoolmistress ; and when in laundry — the matron. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in hiring 
out the grown children — the boy$, generally, as farm 
labourers ; the girls, to care young children. 

4. The rate of wages varies from £4 to £2 10s. a 
year, with maintenance, the hiring certain for one 
year- — the Board generally supplying a good suit of 
clothes on leaving the workhouse. 

5. Very few instances of apprenticing ; when a case 
occurs the Board supplys a suit of clothes. A term 
of five year’s is agreed upon — the master to maintain 
and clothe. 

6. Age from thirteen to fifteen. As a rule they do. 

About ten per cent, return to the workhouse, but 
temporarily, from illness, or being discharged from 
their employment. 

7. Children are not sent out to service for a shorter 
period than a year. 

8. There are now in this workhouse thirty-eight 
adult inmates, brought up in it as children— six males, 
thirty-two females. The cause of destitution of the 
males being in every instance illness and deformity. 

Of the females — twelve returned through sickness ; 
four are blind ; six, sore eyes ; one lunatic ; one out 
of employment ; two with skin disease ; and six, 
unmarried, pregnant. 

On inquiry I find the result of keeping the boys 
at trades very unsatisfactory — not more than one boy 
out of a daily average of twelve having, for the last 
three years, adopted either shoemaking or tailoring as 
a means of livelihood, or had been taken out by em- 
ployers of that class. I believe the workshop to be 
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Appendix b. a mere resort for idleness, the master-tradesmen not 
Industrial having (or caring to exercise) proper control over 
Training. them — agricultural employment being the principal 

means looked forward to for their leaving the work- 
house. I consider the boys would be more benefitted 
by an hour or two daily in charge of the schoolmaster, 
and instructed in the use of farming implements, the 
sowing of > seeds, and growth of vegetables, &c. — the 
general complaint of employers being that when they 
leave the workhouse they are awkward, stupid, and 
know nothing of labour. 

The school girls are superior in manner and disposi- 
tion to the boys, owing to a stricter supervision being 
kept over them, and less opportunity of mixing with 
the adult class, and kept more industriously employed. 
They are eagerly sought after by a respectable class of 
farmers to care young children, ancl when grown 
become good domestic servants. I regret that in- 
stances occur of some returning to the workhouse 
under painful circumstances; but I believe the per- 
centage of immorality is not greater than if the girls 
were brought up under other circumstances than in a 
workhouse. 

J. Houston Sheehan, Clerk of Union. 



Roscrea, 

1. Carpenter work, tailoring, shoemaking, farm 
work, household work, washing, sewing. 

2. Master, matron, schoolmaster, schoolmistress, 
carpenter, tailor, shoemaker. 

3. No. 

4. The current wages of the district for children of 
like age ; wages per quarter, fifteen to twenty-five shil- 
lings ; period of service, unlimited. 

5. No. The law does not provide for it, but an 
arrangement is made whereby the Relieving Officers 
exercise a supervision over them. 

6. Ages, twelve to fifteen. Yes, where fairly 
treated, or until they procure better situations. 

7. No. 

8. One female — a cripple ; another imbecile ; and 
one other by misconduct. 

J. Gray, Clerk of Union. 

Thurx.es. 

1. Some of the boys are engaged at trades, and 
others at agricultural work on workhouse farm after 
school-hours. 

2. Tailor, shoemaker and schoolmaster. 

3. They do not. 

4. Boys generally £1, and girls 15s. per quarter, 
and to be clothed and fed. 

5. No. 

G. About fourteen years. As a rule I do not think 
that they retain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. There are some who remained on account of phy- 
sical infirmity. 

J ohn Cooke, Clerk of Union. 

Tipperary. 

1. Farming, tailoring and shoemaking, and the 
growing girls in the female school, after school-hours, 
are employed in sewing, knitting, and scouring up the 
house. 

2. The agriculturist, the master-tailor, and shoe- 
maker. 

3. None. 

4. Two to three pounds a yeav. 

5. Yes, occasionally, by their next of kin, the Guar- 
dians giving a few pounds for an outfit. 

6. From twelve years upwards. 

7 . For no less a term than three months. 

8. Yes; three or four females who became loose in 
their morals outside, and in consequence became des- 
titute. 

TV . B. Reardon, Clerk of Union. 



Dungarvan. 

1. For girls — making and repairing their own 
clothes, and knitting. For boys — agricultural labour 
on workhouse farm. 

2. Girls under schoolmistress ; boys under master 

3. No. 

4. Ten to fifteen shillings per quarter; period of 
service, quarterly. 

5. No. 

6. From twelve to fourteen years. As a rule it 
cannot be said they retain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. Yes. Their destitution, for the most part, is to 
be attributed to bodily or mental infirmity. 

John J. Boyle, Clerk of Union. 



Kxlmacthomas. 

1. The ordinary domestic training of female 
servants, and a little help on the workhouse farm from 
the boys. 

2. Workhouse master and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Generally employed by the quarter at about 1 5s. 
or j£ 1 per quarter. 

5. No. 

G. From 12 to 14 or 15 years of age. As a rule 
they do not retain their places. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

The School is under the National Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Guardians are most particular in pro- 
viding the bestteacliers. I cannot suggest any improve- 
ment as regards education. I would wish to observe 
that from my experience for the last twenty-seven 
years, the longer a child remains in a workhouse the 
more unfitted that child becomes for any purpose 
whatsoever. 

Wm. Hunt, Clerk of Union. 



Lismore. 

1. There is an industrial class formed from the 
senior school girls. They are taught knitting, sewiim, 
making and repairing their clothes, cooking and 
scouring. Boys work on the farm and in the garden. 
No other industrial training is carried on in this 
workhouse. 

2. The works referred to are conducted under the 
supervision of the Matron and Schoolmistress in 
the case of the girls; and under the workhouse master’s 
supervision, as regards the boys. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service, once they attain the age of 
fourteen or fifteen years. Farmers and others want- 
ing young servants are in the habit of coming to the 
workhouse and selecting such as may suit. A.- healthy 
child never remains in the workhouse after attaining 
that age. 

4. Wages commence at 12s. per quarter. The period 
of service is for a quarter. There is usually an ad- 
vance of wages after the first quarter if the' child is 
found to deserve it. 

5. Children are not apprenticed in this Union. 
The Poor Law does not permit Guai-dians to appren- 
tice children except to the Merchant Sea Service. 

G. Children are generally sent into service at about 
thirteen years of age. About two-tliirds of them re- 
tain their first places. 

7. The practice does not prevail in this Union of 
sending the children out for short periods of service. 

8. Of the 228 inmates at present in the workhouse, 
there is one male and six females, adults, who were 
brought up in it as children. The man is scrofulous 
and has bad eyes ; two of the women have chronic sore 
eyes ; one is in consumption ; three have illegitimate 
children. 

Maurice I-Iealy, Clerk of Union. 
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WATERFORD. 

Sir — I have the honor to forward herewith the 
information required by the circular letter of the Poor 
Law Union Inquiry Commission, dated 3rd inst. 

With regard to the last paragraph, I cannot pretend 
to speak with much authority on the subject to which 
it has reference, but the absence amongst workhouse 
children of that truthful confiding candour which 
characterizes the child brought under the influence of 
good precept and good example from the parents, is a 
defect which has frequently come under my observe 
tions. - 

The want (which indeed is not confined to work- 
houses) is much felt of a means of imparting skilled 
practical instructions in the various duties of a 
domestic servant. When on Board-days the Guardians 
humanely endeavour to obtain the best terms for the 
boy or girl going into service, the reason generally 
assigned to justify small wages is the inexperience of 
the child. 

At the same time bearing in mind the stratum of 
society from which the workhouse child comes, and the 
associations and habits of the greater number of them 
before they enter the workhouse, coupled with the 
brief and uncertain periods of their residences in it, I 
think the success which has attended the efforts of 
those to whose care the children are entrusted must be 
considered to have been, in this Union, most satisfactory. 
This assertion will be borne out by the particulars 
which are furnished in the accompanying statements 
from the master of the workhouse and the school- 
mistress. Both these officers have had long experience, 
and I have thought it well to request them to communi- 
cate their views in the hope that they may prove of 
interest to the Commissioners. The schoolmaster was 
appointed but a short time ago, and he had not been in 
a workhouse previously. 

John Mackey, Clerk of Union. 

1 & 2. The industrial training in the Workhouse at 
the female side consists in teaching the school children 
over ten years of age how to wash, cook, and scour out 
rooms, and their school-room and sleeping-room to 
keep in proper order. Their tx-aining is superintended 
in part by the nuns, the matron and their school- 
teachers. 

At the male side there are always four or five boys 
trained to shoemaking under a paid shoemaker. About 
a quarter acre of the Workhouse garden is set aside for 
the special training of the schoolboys in gardening and 
reaxing vegetables necessax-y for the use of the inmates, 
under the superintendence of the schoolmaster and his 
assistant. 

3. There is not much difficulty in getting the school 
children to service, but at particular seasons the demand 
is not vex-y great. There are now over 100 children 
in the schools over ten years of age, and of this number 
only three or four 'are between the ages of foxu-teen and 
fifteexx years. It is generally as farm servants our 
children are hired oxxt. 

4. No child is hired out without being brought 
before the Board on Board-days, the character of the 
persons hiring inqxxired into, and, if satisfactory, the 
wages and hiring fixed by the Board, which generally 
consists ixx a quartex-ly payment of 10s. or 12s., accord- 
ing to the abilities of the boy or gird who may be limed 
out. 

5. Children are not apprenticed in this Union ; I 
think it would be highly desirable that such a px-ivilege 
were extended and generally exercised by the Board 
of Guardians. 

6. Children are never sent out until they attain the 
age of eleven yeai's ; as a ride they retain their first 
places. 

7. No such practice prevails here. 

8. At the male side thex - e are three men, two aged 
twenty -six, and one eighteen years, respectively ; one of 
the former was sent to a reformatory when only 
eleven years of age, but returned here from Cork Gaol 



about four years ago, where he had been committed on 4 PP EiCPM t B - 
complaint made by the Governors of Glencrea Reforma- industrial 
tory. The second left this to go to London about Training, 
four years ago, but returned here from London about 
six months ago. The third is delicate and in hospital. 

At the female side there are at px-esent twenty-two 
women who had been brought up here as childx-en. 

Four of those are obliged to l'emain here from tender 
eyes and general delicacy. Seven are careless little- 
good-for guils, who will not remain in their situatioxxs, 
but ax - e continually in and out of the workhouse. 

Four have no pai-ents alive, three ax-e pert troublesome 
girls, and one is quiet but stupid. Of the remaining 
five, one has been marx-ied to a delicate good-fox--no- 
tliing husband, and four are the mothers of illegitimat e 
children, whom they are rearing up in the workhouse. 

General Remarks. 

After twenty-six years’ experience as wox-klxouse mas- 
ter in the Water-ford, Kilkenny, aixd Thurles Work- 
houses, I feel pleasure in bearing my humble testimony 
to the good results that have been achieved from the 
training available for education of childrenin the work- 
house for the past elevexx and half years. An average of 
at least seventy children have been sent out from this 
workhouse with the result that at px-esent there are 
only three men and twenty-two women and girls 
now remaining. But gratifying as this may be, there 
are several wants that in my opinion require 
amendment. First in impox-tance comes the moral and 
religious tx-aining. It is xxot possible for a workhouse 
teacher, no matter how zealous that person may be, to 
devote that time to this most important matter; greater 
moral restraint is requisite, and a rnox-e contixxuous 
supervision of the religious training is also requisite. 

Next in order comes the industrial training of the 
children. The means available to this end ax-e vexy 
defective, and steps should in my opinion be taken to 
secure competent tx-ained supex-vision, so as to fit child - 
x-en of both sexes to have an intelligent idea of what 
sex-vaxxts would i-equire to know either ixx their homes 
or ixx their industx-ial occupations of life. 

Thomas Ryan, Master-. 

Carlow. 

1. Shoemaking, tailox-ing and agricultux-e for the 
boys, and sewing, knitting, and washing for the girls. 

2. Under paid tx-adesmen teachex-s and officers of 
the Union. 

3. None. 

4. At not less than 10s. aixd 12s. per quarter for first 
three months, and they are x-etained for longer periods 
if found suitable. 

5. Childx-en are not apprenticed. 

6. Children ax-e sent to service at twelve, years of 
age, and, as a general rule, retaiix their first places. 

7. No. 

8. There are seven adult inmates who were bx-ought 
up as children in the workhouse, who go out occasion- 
ally; thx-ee of these are laboux-ing under bodily ixxfir- 
mity ; four are women with illegitimate children. 

The Guardians ax-e vexy pax-ticular in seleetiixg the 
persons to whom they allow the ehildreix to go out to 
service with. They must be knowxx to some Guardian 
who will recommend them, or else bring a recomnxeix- 
dation from their clergyman or other equally respect- 
able person known to the Guardians, or some of them, 
before the Board will allow a child out to service. 

The Relieving Officex-s have directions from the Board 
to procure suitable situations for the children. 

The schools of the workhouse are placed under the 
National Board of Education, and are conducted fairly. 

The Schoolmaster and Schoolmistress have been 
awarded x-esults fees each year since the National School 
Teachex-s (Ireland) Act came into operation. 

Baleothery. 

Sir — I have the hoixour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your cix-cular of the 3rd inst. stating that the Poor- 
Law Inquiry Commissionex-s are desirous of obtaining 
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Appendix B, information with reference to the system of In- 
Industrial dnstrial Training for children, in the Workhouse of 

Training. this Union,, and requesting to he furnished with 

certain particulars on the subject. 

In reply, I beg to inform you that the boys are 
usually employed in weeding and assisting at agricul- 
tural work, under the . supervision of the Master of the 
Workhouse, while the gills are taught knitting, sew- 
ing, and washing in the Laundry, under the superin- 
tendence of the Schoolmistress. 

The average number of children in the Workhouse 
is scarcely ever more than fourteen or fifteen, and the 
Guardians never experience any difficulty in sending 
them out to service when they arrive at an age to be 
useful, which is, generally speaking, when they have 
reached eleven years. The Board enter into no 
conditions with employers, but they at the same time 
satisfy themselves that the children are likely to be 
well treated, and reasonably remunerated by the 
parties who take them out of the Workhouse, and this 
practice is found to work satisfactorily, as the children 
so sent out not only retain their first places, but 
scarcely ever re turn to the Workhouse, except in rare 
instances. Children are not apprenticed in this union. 

There are four adult inmates at present in the 
Workhouse who were brought up in it as inmates, 
and the cause of their destitution is attributed in two 
cases to infirmity of body, one to insanity, and one to 
idleness or inability to earn a sufficiency to support a 
family, he having got married in the Workhouse (or at 
least took his discharge for that purpose) and now 
makes a practice of leaving the Workhouse for a 
short time at intervals, returning again after the 
lapse of a few days. 

I beg to enclose the form you sent me, into which 
I have entered the particulars required. 

John Stack, Clerk of Union. 

North Dublin Union. 

1. In the male department the boys are taught 
shoemaking, tailoring, and carpentering, and on the 
farm attached to the Auxiliary Sheds, Glasnevin, they 
are instructed in cropping, &c., and thus many have 
been sent forward into the world as useful artisans, 
farm labourers, &c. In the female department the 
girls are taught knitting, needlework, and laundry 
work, &c., which enables them to get situations out of 
the Workhouse. 

2. The boys learning trades are under the super- 
vision of a master shoemaker, tailor, and carpenter, 
and the agricultural pursuits are performed under the 
directions of one of the schoolmasters who acts as 
agriculturist. The matron, assistant matron, and 
schoolmistresses superintend the industrial training 
of the girls. 

3. No. . The Guardians do not experience any 
difficulty in getting the boys and girls situations. 

4. They are apprenticed to respectable parties, 
whose application is investigated by the Relieving 
Officers and the Board of Guardians befoi'e being 
approved of, and when sent out they get a suit of 
clothes ; the persons to whom they are given are bound 
to feed and clothe them for a period of one year or 
more as agreed on. 

5. Yes ; and on the above conditions. 

6. Generally from twelve to fifteen years of age, and 
in many cases they do not retain their first places. 

7. No. 1 

8. There are ; their destitution being attributable to 
physical causes and ill health. 

As regards the subject of “Education” in this 
Workhouse, I beg to observe that the schools are in 
connexion with the Board of National Education, 
whose Inspector visits the schools once a year, and 
his reports are generally of a most satisfactory nature, a 
hyrge number of marks being awarded to the boys and 
girls in the several branches of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history, and the 
per-centage of answering at the “Results" examina- 



tions will, I believe, contrast favourably with any 
other Workhouse National School in Ireland. The 
religious instruction is most carefully looked after by 
tlie Protestant and Roman Catholic chaplains. In 
conclusion, I may add that some of the pupils of these 
schools have obtained respectable positions in life, and 
are useful members of society. 

Thos. PI. Atkinson, Clerk of Union. 

South Dublin Union. 

1. The boys are taught shoemaking, tailoring, 
weaving, carpentering, in the workshops of the Work- 
house, and agriculture in the Workhouse garden. The 
girds are taught needlework, washing in the girls, 
laundry, and the sewing machine in the machine room 
of the Workhouse; they are also employed by the 
female and married officers to assist in household 
duties and taught to be house servants. 

2. The trades are taught to the boys by competent 
tradesmen elected by the Guardians, and agriculture 
is taught by the gardener of the institution. The girls 
are taught needlework by their schoolmistresses, wash- 
ing by the laundress, and the sewing machine by the 
machinist. 

3. No. 

4. The usual period of service is one year and in 
most cases the parties taking the children out as 
apprentice servants agree to give them ten shillings 
per quarter. 

5. They are apprenticed for terms from one to three 
years. 

6. Between the ages of thirteen and fifteen years. 
They usually leave their places after one year or 
eighteen months, but succeed in procuring others. 

7. No; 

8. There are, but the.y bear a very small proportion 
to the number that have succeeded in life. Their 
destitution in some cases ai-ises from physical defects, 
as scrofulous affections, sore eyes, &c. 

John Byrne, Clerk of Union. 



Rathdown. 

1. In male department the Industrial Training is 
chiefly agricultural. There is a farm attached to the 
Workhouse where a systematic course of cropping is 
successfully carried out, most of the operations being- 
performed by the school-boys who are employed on the 
farm four hours daily and who acquire skill and 
dexterity in the use of agricultural implements. The 
boys are also trained to make up their beds, scrub 
their dormitories, &c., and to be as self-reliant as 
circumstances will permit. Boys of proper age and 
otherwise suitable are taught in the Workhouse the 
following trades, viz., tailoring, shoemaking, and 
baking. In female department the Industrial Train- 
ing consists in teaching the girls to sew neatly ; make, 
wash, and mend their clothes, knit their stockings, 
scrub and keep in order their dormitories, &c., and 
occasionally to weed and pick stones on land. 

2. The agricultural training is conducted under the 
supervision of the schoolmaster ; the trades-boys ai-e 
under the supervision of proper tradesmen, and the 
matron and schoolmistress superintend the In- 
dustrial Training of the girls. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service, the demand being in excess 
of the supply. 

4. As a rule, no conditions are imposed on persons 
taking children to service. No terms of wages are 
made, the children are to give their services in exchange 
for food and clothing, the Guardians giving an outfit 
in the first instance. 

5. Children are not apprenticed in this Union. 

6. Children are sent to service at ages varying from 
eleven to fifteen years, and in many cases retain their 
first places for lengthened periods, the question of 
“ wages ” being very often the cause of change. 
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'7. The practice of sending out children to tempo- 
rary employment does not prevail in this Union. 

8. There are but three adult inmates in this Work- 
house now who were brought up in it as children, their 
destitution being due to physical or mental debility. 

Upon the subject of “ the education of children in 
Workhouses,” I beg to tender the following observa- 
tions to the Commissioners, basing my statements upon 
over twenty-four years’ experience in this Union : — 

The schools are in connexon- with the Board of 
National Education, and the National Sdhool Inspec- 
tor’s reports thereon are almost invariably of a satis- 
factory character. A Committee of Guardians examine 
the schools annually in the literary subjects taught, 
and have always reported favourably. A fair amount 
of proficiency is attained in the essential branches of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, by a considerable pro- 
portion of the pupils, and the per-centage of answering 
at the “results examinations” will contrast favourably 
with that attained in ordinary National schools. The 
religious instruction of thechildren is carefully attended 
to by the chaplains. I may add that several of the 
former pupils of these schools have attained respectable 
positions in life — two of them are at present teachers 
of National schools, one was an officer of this house, 
one is an hospital assistant, others are clerks,, shop as- 
sistants, &c. 

Considering the parentage of the greater portion of 
the children reared in the Workhouse, and other adverse 
circumstances, I feel bound to assert that the literary 
and industrial training of the Workhouse children of 
this Union is successfully carried out. 

Joseph D. Cope, Clerk of Union. 

Athy. , 

1. The boys are employed on the farm, and the girls 
at household duties. 

2. The schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 

3. Very little difficulty. 

4. About 50s. per- annum, quarterly, half-yearly, and 
yearly. 

5. No. 

6. From twelve years of age. They very often come 
back to the Workhouse. 

7. No. 

8. There are very many females, and but few males. 
Some of the women have returned with illegitimate 
children, and the remainder are infirm. The males are 
nearly all infirm. 

Matthew S. M ! Gkatii, Clerk of Union. 

Celbridge. 

1. No Industrial Training beyond that of teaching 
the females to knit and sew by hand and machine. 

2. The schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Each child receives a suit of clothes when leaving 
the Workhouse. The wages are agreed upon at the 
Board ; no fixed period of service. 

5. No. 

G. From twelve to fourteen years of age, and do not 
as a rule remain long at service. 

7. No. 

8. Five males. One of weak intellect, one almost 
blind, two remaining, whose mothers are inmates, and 
not disposed to let them out. . One not suited for 
service. 

Naas. 

1. Boys employed on the grounds attached to the 
Workhouse. Girls instructed in needlework, and some 
of them employed in master’s kitchen. 

2. Master, matron, schoolmaster, and schoolmistress 

3. No. 

4. Lowest wages' — 10s. per quarter. No limit as to 
period of service. 

5. No. 



6. From thirteen up. Boys, as a rule, remain in 
their first places, unless they leave them to better 
themselves. Girls are not very apt to remain in their 
first, or, in fact, in any place, more particularly if they 
leave mother in the Workhouse. The fact of children 
sent out to service leaving their mothers behind them 
in the Workhouse is a great inducement to both boys 
and girls to return thereto. 

7. No. 

8. There are no adult male inmates in the Workhouse 
who were brought up in it except a few imbeciles and 
those incapacitated from earning their bread by bodily 
infirmity. There are twelve adult women at present 
in the Workhouse who were brought up in it. They 
were forced to return to it, being the mothers of ille- 
gitimate children. 

Note. — I have no hesitation in stating that from my 
experience — extending over a period of upwards of 
twenty-seven ye are — a Woi'khouse is the worst possible 
place children could be brought up in, in fact, I con- 
sider it bad for any class of inmates but the sick, old, 
and infirm. I have known instances of both adult 
men and women being much disimproved, so far as 
habits of industry are concerned, by even a short resi- 
dence in the Workhouse. 

I also feel myself bound to express my opinion on the 
subject of boai'ding out children. I do not think that, 
as a rule, they are sent out to the class of people from 
whom much benefit could be expected to accrue to 
them, either in a moral or industrial point of view. 
The people who take them out, in many cases, are only 
a degree removed from paupers themselves. To make 
the system a good one, I think children should be sent 
out to nurse to small respectable farmers, where they 
would be morally brought up, and trained to habits of 
industry ; either that, or sent to properly conducted 
Industrial Schools. 

G. Molloy, Clerk of Union. 



C.ALLAN. 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
circular letter of the 3rd instant, requesting informa- 
tion respecting the system of industrial training for 
children in the workhouse of the Callan Union, and 
in answer to the queries in your circular I beg to state 
for the information of the Poor Law Tnquii-y Com- 
missioners, that the female children in the workhouse 
of this union are taught sewing, knitting, washing, 
scrubbing and cleansing floors, cleaning and black- 
leading fireplaces, &c., under the supervision of tho 
matron and schoolmistress. 

The male children ai-e employed whenever occasion 
offers at weeding, digging, &c., in the workhouse 
garden, after school-hours, under the supervision and 
instruction of the schoolmaster, and some of the boys 
are placed for a portion of each day in the tailor’s and 
shoemaker’s shop. 

No difficulty is experienced in getting the children 
into service ; as soon as they arrive at twelve or thir- 
teen years of age they readily get employment, the girls 
principally for the minding of young children, and tho 
boys with farmers in the country, their- wages average 
about 13s. for the first quarter, and the guardians pro- 
vide them with clothing when leaving the workhouse. 
They generally keep their first places about half a 
year (as far as I can learn), and then they look out for 
other places or for better wages. 

A good many boys have been apprenticed out of the 
workhouse to shoemakers and tailors during the past 
ten years, the period of apprenticeship being for five 
years, the masters undertaking to support and clothe 
the apprentices during the time, and the Board of 
Guardians providing them with outfits of clothing on 
their leaving the workhouse. 

Children are not sent out in this union for the kind 
of temporary service described in your circular 
(query 7). ■ 

There is only one adult at present in the workhouse 

2 D 
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Appendix B. wlio was brought up in it as a child — an epileptic 
T7". woman, and her disease is the cause of her destitution. 

Traini»K. With regard to the concluding paragraphs of your 

circular, I would beg to say. that if the female children 
were not hired to service so young, I would like to see 
them instructed in simple cooking and other house- 
hold duties, but as they are generally taken from the 
workhouse at from twelve .to thirteen years of age, 
instruction of the kind I allude to could not be afforded 
them, if the giving of such instruction in workhouses 
were otherwise practicable. 

M. Maher, Clerk of Union. 



7. I cannot say the practice prevails, but children 
are sometimes 'hired out for such purposes and for 
limited periods. 

8. There are a few such, who probably have not 
been afforded an opportunity of procuring employment, 
or who having had an opportunity have not been care- 
ful to retain their places. It may or may not have 
been the fault of some that they have returned to the 
workhouse. 

John F. MacCautan, Clerk of Union. 

Urlingford. 



Castlecojier. 

1. Farm, and household work. 

2. The Schoolmaster and Schoolmistress. 

3. No. The demand generally exceeds the supply. 

4. The guardians require that the children shall get 
as good wages as children of the same ages not in the 
workhouse ; period of service, generally by the quar- 
ter. 

5. The guardians are not empowered by law to 
apprentice children. - 

6. From about twelve years and upwards, and as a 
rule the children retain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. There is no adult inmate in the workhouse who 
was brought up in it as a child. 

General Observations. 

I think that the children brought up in workhouses 
should, if the workhouses are properly conducted, com- 
pare favourably with the children of the labouring 
classes. Nearly all the children brought up in the 
workhouse of this union have turned out well. The 
guai-dians are most particular as to the persons to whom 
they hire them out ; and too much importance could 
not be attached to the action' of Boards of Guardians 
in this respect. When children are hired out to per- 
sons who treat them kindly and take an interest in 
them, they become attached to their employers and 
pursue a life of industry. Where children are indis- 
criminately hired out to whoever may offer them 
employment, opposite results may reasonably be looked 
for. 

Thomas Mahony, Clerk of Union. 

Kilkenny. 

1. Tailoring and shoemaking, knitting, sewing, &c. 

2. Officers. 

3. None. 

4. About 10s. tb 12s. per quarter ; no limit. 

5. No. 

6. About fourteen years. Yes. 

7. No. 

8. Two. Having illegitimate children. 

Thomastown. 

1. In the male department, tailoring, shoemakingi 
and woi'king in the garden are partially earned on. 
In the female department knitting and sewing. 

2. The tailor, shoemaker, schoolmaster and school- 
mistress. 

3. No. 

4. When applied for they are hired out at various 
rates of wages per quarter, according to the ages and 
capacities of the children. 

5. Boys who have had some initiatory training under 
the tailor and shoemaker, are sometimes apprenticed 
out for say three or four years to complete their 
knowledge of their trades. On going out the guardians 
provide them with a good suit of clothes, and their 
masters maintain and clothe them to the end of their 

6. The children who are, sent out to service are 
usually from twelve to fifteen years of age. As a rule 
they retain their first places, though there are several 
exceptions. 



1. Digging and weeding, &c., about one acre of land 
attached tb the workhouse. Knitting stockings and 
making up clothes for the inmates. 

2. Master, matron and school teachers. , 

3. No, not the least.; in fact they are applied for 
before they are the proper age to go to service. 

4. Wages average from 15s. to £1 per quarter. 
Period of service is quarterly, that is . three months ; in 
some few cases the engagement is annual. 

5. No. 

6. They are sent when confirmed, irrespective of age, 
and as a rule retain their positions very satisfactorily. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

Pick, for Clerk of Union. 

Edenderry. 

1. National. 

2. Schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. As may be agreed to. 

5. No. 

6. Frbm nine to fifteen. They do. 

7 and 8. No. 

T. H. F. Bor, Clerk of Union. 



Parsonstown. 

1. The girls are taught knitting and sewing, includ- 
ing the working of the sewing machine. They are 
also instructed in such household duties as washing, 
scouring, &c. 

The boys work on the land attached to the Work- 
house, and otherwise assist in the general work of the 
establishment. 

2. Under that of the respective teachers. 

3. No. 

4. When a person applies to the Guardians for a 
servant, the Board, in the first place, takes care to as- 
certain that the child is going to a suitable place, and 
that he or she will be well treated and taken care of in 
every respect, and that the child will also be allowed 
to attend school, if practicable, should his or her edu- 
cation be backward. The Guardians do not, however, 
as a rule succeed in getting the employers to agree to 
allow the children to attend school. 

The wages vary from about 10s. a quarter, together 
with board and lodging, to £1, for grown-up boys and 
girls. The period of service is almost always quarterly. 

5. No. 

6. The age at which children are sent out to service 
varies from about twelve or thirteen years and upwards, 
and depends on the special circumstances of each case, 
such, for instance, as the health of the child, its educa- 
tion, the nature of the Work to Which the child will 
be put, and particularly the respectability of the 
employer, and the likelihood, or otherwise, of the child 
receiving kind treatment. 

Unfortunately it cannot be said that, as a rule, the 
children retain their first places for any considerable 
period. 

7. No; such a practice does not prevail in this 
Union. 

8. There are a few — about eight. The cause of these 
persons being still in the Workhouse is due to chronic 
delicacy, and, in one or two cases, to immorality. Of 
course these persons have not remained in the 'Work- 
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house from their childhood, but -were out at service 
(and some of them more then once), and have returned 
to the House. 

Henry Dooly, Clerk of Union. 

Tullamore. 

1. The boys after school-hours are taught the system 
of agriculture on a farm attached to the Workhouse, 
and the girls are taught to knit, sew, wash, and, when 
necessary, to weed the crops on the Workhouse farm. 

2. Under the supervision of the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress. 

3. No ; the farmers are very anxious to get them. 

4. At wages varying from 10s. to 15s. per quarter, 
according to age and strength of child. 

5. The children in this Union are not apprenticed. 

6. At from ten to fourteen years of age, and, as a 
rule, retain their places. 

7. The practice here is to hire the children for a 
period of three months with parties of their own reli- 
oious belief, and with the understanding that they will 
be properly treated ; and it is found that few of them 
again return to the Workhouse. 

8. At present there are twelve adult inmates in the 
Workhouse who were brought up in it as children, viz., 
four males and eight females. 

Cause of destitution — 

1 Male — Deaf and Dumb. 

1 „ Paralysed. 

2 „ Imbeciles. 

1 Female — Permanent Infirmity. 

4 ,, Immorality. 

3 „ Imbeciles. 

Total 12 

With respect to the education of Workhouse child- 
ren, I am of opinion that it would be a great advantage 
to have them trained, if possible, in an Industrial 
School. 

James M'Kenna, Clerk of Union. 



generally low ; the Guardians in most cases fix the Append h 
amount before they are discharged. Industrial 

5. No ; there have been a few cases where mutual Training, 
agreements were made between the apprentices and 

their employers ; the Guardians were unable to pay 
any fee, but ordered clothing to a reasonable extent. 

6. Between twelve and fourteen years ; as a rule 
they do retain their first places. 

7. No ; the Guardians are very much opposed to such 
a heartless system. 

8. 'Yes; eleven adults — ten women and one man. 

The latter is an idiot. Females — One blind, three are 
mothers of illegitimate children, two imbeciles, one, 
deformity ; one deserted by husband, one ophthalmic 
case, and one scrofulous. 

N.B. — I am of opinion that the moral, literary, and 
physical training of children should be very carefully 
attended to up to ten or eleven years, after which time 
they should be congregated into district schools, where 
they would be taught various trades, &c. 

Wm. Higgins. 

Longford. 

1. Tailoring, carpentry, agriculture (males); knitting, 
sewing, washing, &c. (females). 

2. Tailor, carpenter, wardmaster, and schoolmis- 
tress. 

3. No. 

4. On an average of 12s. per quarter ; for one 
quarter. 

5. No. 

6. About thirteen yearsof age; they retain their first 
engagement. 

7. No. 

8. There are six females in house at present; destitu- 
tion attributable to want of employment and ill health. 

C. Cox, Clerk of Union. 

Ardee. 



Ballymahon. 

1. That the system of Industrial Training consists 
in the usual household work of sewing, washing, and 
cooking. The boys in weeding the crops on the farm, 
and in keeping the yards clean. 

2. The girls under the supervision of the matron and 
schoolmistress, and the boys under the master and 
porter. 

3. The applications for servants are greater than the 
supply. 

4. The wages in case of children from 1.0s. per quar- 
ter, and in the case of adults from 15s. upwards per 
quarter. The shortest period of service — six months. 

5. Children are not apprenticed in this Union. 

G. The children are hired out from ten years old, and 
sometimes under that age. Very few (if any) retain 
their first places. 

7. The applicants for children generally state that 
' it is for the purpose of herding they require their 

services. 

8. At present there is only one adult in the Work- 
house who was brought up in it as a child. In this 
case ill health is the cause, but on many previous occa- 
sions adults returned to the Workhouse because they 
were of so little use to their employers that they would 
not be. retained in service ; and nearly all the males 
that have been reared in the House have (with very few 

. exceptions) been changing their places every three 
months. 

Wm. Hewett. 

Granard. 

1. At present none, except a little sewing by the 
females. 

2. The schoolmistress, chiefly. 

3. No. 

4. The wages for the first six or twelve months is 



1. For boys — garden work. For girls — sewing, 
knitting, washing, and cleansing their wards. 

2. The master, matron, schoolmistress, and porter. 

3. No. 

4. By the year, at from £2 to £3 per year. 

5. No. 

6. At from ten to twelve ; they generally change 
their places for better after the first or second year. 

7 and 8. No. 

Thomas Heath, Clerk of Union. 

Drogheda. 

1. Tailoring, agriculture, sewing, and knitting. 

2. Master tailor, schoolmaster, and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. From 10s. to 15s. per quarter. A suit of clothes 
given to each child going to service ; value £2. 

5. They are. Serve five years without fee given by 
guardians. 

6. From ten to fifteen years. They do. 

7. No. The guardians do not allow it. 

8. Only one. Want of employment. Factories in 
town closed. 

Dundalk. 

1. Some of the schoolboys are instructed in tailor- 
ing and shoemaking, and they are occasionally em- 
ployed oh the workhouse grounds, weeding, &c. ; and 
the girls are instructed in knitting and Sevang. 

2. The tailoring and shoemaking Under the super- 
vision of a master-tailor and a master-shoemaker, the 
weeding, &c., under the schoolmaster, and the knitting 
and sewing under the schoolmistress. 

3. Not any. The Guai-dians have applications 
nearly every week from persons desirous of hiring 
children out of the workhouse. 

2 D 2 
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B. 4. They are hired out by the master with the con- 
sent of the Guardians, by the half-year, and quarter, at 
the' usual rate of wages given to parties outside, viz. : 
24s. for the half-year, or 12s. the quarter. 

5. Not any. 

6. From about eleven to fifteen years of age, and, 
as a riile, they do not retain their first places. 

7. It is the practice to send them out for short pe- 
riods of service to herd, and nurse children. 

8. There is a considerable number of adult inmates 
in the workhouse at present who were brought up in 
the workhouse. Their destitution is attributable to 
idle habits contracted in the workhouse, and a disin- 
•clination to work for their living outside. 

I beg to observe that I have nothing to add to the 
above, as the industrial training in this workhouse is 
very limited in consequence of the children being hired 
out, as soon as they are able to herd or nurse as the 
case may be. 

James Murphy, Clerk of Union. 



Dunshaughlin. 

[The Commissioners were unable to px-ocure the re- 
quired information from this Union in consequence of 
the death of the workhouse master. 



Kells. 

1. The boys are instructed in the baking and tailor- 
ing trades, and are occasionally employed upon the 
fax-m in weeding the ex-ops, ifec. The girls are instructed 
in laundry work, ixx sewing, kxxittixxg, and genex-al 
household work.. 

2. Under a master bakex-, master tailor, schoolmas- 
'ter, and schoolmistress. 

■ 3. No ; the demand for sex-vants is in excess of the 
supply in this locality. 

4. Ox-phans or deserted children are xxot, as a rule, 
sent out to sex-vice under the age of fifteen. Other 
.children, with the consent of their parents, ax-e oc- 
casionally allowed out to service under that age. Boys 
are engaged at £1 10s. per half-yeax-. Girls at. 10s. 
per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. Childx-en ax-e sent to service (under circumstances 
stated in No. 4) at thirteen: years of age, and they 
generally retain their fix-st places. 

7. No. The guardians have a decided objection to 
this practice. 

8. Yes, two men — of whom one x-eturned to the 
workhouse to learn the tx-ade of bakex-, the other in a 
delicate state of health ; and four women — two from 
ill-health, and two as the mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren. 

Nathaniel Lacy, Clerk of Union. 



Navan. 

1. The system of industrial training in this work- 
house includes shoemakiDg, tailoring, and needlework. 

2. Conducted under supervision of tailox-, shoemakex-, 
and schoolmistress. 

3. The guardians find no difficulty in getting the 
children into service. 

4. Bate of wages, period of service, and such like 
details, ax-e arranged by the master of the workhouse. 
Wages ranging from 8s. to 30s. per quarter. 

5. Children not apprenticed in this uxxion. 

6. Children are sent to service from the age of twelve 
years upwards. 

7. Children not sent out for shox-t periods of service, 
nor for “herding.” 

8. There are four adults in this workhouse at present 
who were brought up in it as children. Destitution 
attributable to weakness of mind and debility. 

Geo. Lacy, Clerk of Union. 



Oldcastle. 

1. The girls ax-e employed sewing and washing. The 
boys on the farm. 

2. The gix-ls under matrons and schoolmistresses. 
The boys under masters and porters. 

3. Yes, owing to their lazy habits. 

4. They ax-e hired out at so much per quarter or half 
year. 

5. Children are not apprenticed from this union. 

6. Childx-en from this union ax-e sent to service at 
about the age of thirteen years, and as a rule they do 
not retain their places, even for the term for which 
they are hired out. 

7. No. 

8. There are six adult inmates (well able to earn a 
living) in this workhouse now who were brought up 
in it as childx-en, and I believe that their destitution is 
attx-ibutable to idleness and unwillingness to work. 

Thomas F. Jenkins, Clex-k of Union. 

Trim. 

1. Boys working generally on farm from three to 
five, p.m. Gix-ls at needlewox-k and in the laundry. 

2. Schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 

3. No difficulty. 

4. £2 to £3 a year and board ; for term of twelve 
months. 

5. No childx-en appx-enticed. 

6. Fx-om fourteen or fifteen yeax-s of age. 

7. Children not sent oxxt for shorter period than 
twelve months. 

8. Only one, who is in hospital with soi-e eyes. 

I have to say, in answer to last paragraph of cir- 
cular, that the education of the children in the work- 
house is good and well attended to. 

Abbeyleix. 

1. I may say there is no industrial training for the 
children of this workhouse. 

2. Any there is is carried on under the supervision 
of the master of the workhouse. 

3. Not the least. 

4. The guardians satisfy themselves that the pax-ties 
applying for children ax-e suitable pex-sons to place them 
with, and the wages vary from ten shillings to fifteen 
shillings per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. Between ten and fourteen. I do not think, as a 
x-ule, they retain their first places very long. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

The guardians do not consider it necessax-y to make 
any observation on the subject of the education of the 
■ children in the workhouse. 

Donaghmore. 

1 and 2. The boys are instructed in agricultxxre, 
under the supex-visioxx of the master, and the girls in 
sewing and household work, under the supervision of 
the matron and schoolmistress. 

3. The guax-dians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service, but frequently refuse to allow 
them out, considering them not sufficiently old. 

4. They are generally hired by the year, at from 
10s. to 15s. per quarter. 

5. None of the childx-en of this uxxion have been ap- 
px-enticed by the guardians. 

6. The childx-en ax-e not allowed out under fourteen 
yeax-s of age ; and they generally remain in the same 
place until they obtain more remunerative situations. 

7. The childx-en are not sent oat for short periods of 
sex-vice. 

8. There is but one adult inmate at present in the 
workhouse who was brought up in it as a child ; 
although not exactly an idiot, he is of weak mind,- to 
which cause his destitution is attx-ibutable. 

Ambrose M. Baird. 
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Athlone. 

1. That the system, of industrial training in this 
workhouse consists of, for hoys — tailoring and shoe- 
making, and farm labour ; for girls — sewing, knitting, 
and domestic work. 

2. That this training is under the supervision of a 
master tailor, master shoemaker, the schoolmaster, and 
the master and matron. 

3. That no difficulty is experienced in getting the 
children into service. 

4. That the wages average from £2 to £3 per annum 
for boys, and £2 for girls; and that the hiring is 
usually for one quarter. 

5. Children are not apprenticed by the board, but 
many are by their friends. 

6. They are usually sent to service at twelve, and 
retain often for a considerable time their first places. 

7. They are not employed for “ herding.” 

8. There are a few adult inmates who were brought 
up in it, but they are, with one exception, idiots. 

I do not know how, without a larger expenditure, 
the industrial training of female children in the work- 
house could be more efficiently carried out, but I 
believe that the “ boarding out” system, if judiciously 
carried out, would be more healthful for the children, 
and would more certainly absorb them in the rural 
population. 

Jos. Vaughan, Clerk of Union. 



7. No. 

8. Adult inmates' now in workhouse who were 
brought up in it, ten females — seven from general de- 
bility ; three no specified cause. 

David Habton, Clerk of Union. 

Enniscorthy. 

1. The boys are trained to shoemaking and tailoring, 
and to agricultural knowledge on the large farm con- 
nected with the place. 

. 2. Master tailor, master shoemaker, and agricul- 
turist. 

3. None whatever. The guardians providing clothes 
generally to those going out. 

4. Various. Children getting generally 12s. to 15s. 
per quarter to commence with ; for twelve months 
certainly. 

5. Yes. Often to artisans — tailors and shoemakers, 
&c., for four years, the board giving them a suit of 
clothes on leaving. 

6. From twelve to fifteen. Generally they do re- 
tain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. There are some who were reared in it, who left 
and who have returned. Women with children (ille- 
gitimate) being the principal cases. 

Daniel Keohler, Clerk of Union. 



APPEKDIX B. 

Industrial 

Training., 



Delvin. 

1. Farming for males, sewing, washing, <fcc., for 
females. 

2. Master and schoolmistress and matron. 

3. No difficulty, but the reverse. 

4. Hired by the year, wages as good as other child- 
ren outside of the same age. 

5. No. 

6. About 11 years of age, and mostly retain their 
first places, or get another. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, we have two returned, the cause of which is 
- sickness. 

Mountmellick. 

1. The boys are taught agriculture on a small scale, 
such as growing potatoes, turnips, mangel wurzel, 
onions, <fec. The girls, sewing, knitting, and to make 
their own clothes. No trades of any kind are taught 

, in this union. 

2. Under the supervision of the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress. 

3. No ; quite the contrary, applicants continually 
looking for children to take out to service. 

4. Generally at from 8s. to 15s. per quarter. 

5. No. , 

6. " From 11 to 14 years of age. About one half 
the number of children sent out to service retain 
their first places. Some who do not receive good 
treatment from their employers return to the work- 
house. In some cases children have returned to the 
workhouse with all the appearance of having been 
neglected. 

7. No ; never for a less period than three months. 

8. Very few. In fact none, except those suffering 
from some mental or bodily infirmity. 

Robert Good body, Clerk of Union. 

Mullingar. 

1. Girls are taught washing, sewing, spinning, knit- 
ting, and use of sewing machine. Boys — baking, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, and farm work. 

2. Under supervision of the master, matron, school 
teachers, and the respective tradesmen. 

3. No. 

4. Wages from 10s. to 20s. a quarter. 

5. Boys are apprenticed without fee, the guardians 
merely giving outfit. 

' 6. At fourteen years. They do. 



Gorey. 

1. From four to six boys are employed for 3£ hours 
daily with the tailor, and an equal number for same 
time with the shoemaker ; they are occasionally 
employed on the farm, weeding, &c. The girls from 
ten to fourteen years of age are taught to sew and knit, 
and are occasionally employed washing and scouring 
boards, and making up bedrooms. 

2. The boys instructed by tailor, shoemaker; and 
schoolmaster — the girls by schoolmistress and matron 
under supervision of master. 

3. No. 

4. The Guardians supply a suit of clothes to each 

child on taking its discharge, and the person hiring 
engages to keep it for twelve months — wages vary 
from 7s. 6 d. per quarter. v 

5. No. 

6. From eleven to fourteen years. They generally 
retain their places and as a rule do not return to the 
Workhouse. 

7. No. 

8. One girl who is almost blind. 

There are a few boys anxious to get on Board 
training ships, and the Guardians hope to get them 
taken on board. 

R, Creighton. 

New Ross. 

1. Boys are taught shoemaking, tailoring and 
agriculture. 

2. Teachers of schools respectively and master 
tailor and shoemaker. 

3. No. 

4. A guarantee is signed by the person taking out 
the child to keep him in employment for twelve 
months if not sick, the Guardians supplying all 
outfit ; wages to be paid the child by the person 
taking him out. 

5. In general, no. One boy apprenticed to sea 
during the last fourteen years. 

6. From twelve to fifteen years. Yes. 

7. No. _ 

8. Only one, who is now going to service. Death 
of parents. 

Observations. — As a general rule I have found 
that children educated in this Workhouse without 
leaving, have made more progress than those who 
have been sent out and taught elsewhere. 

Gifford Carr, Clerk of Union. 
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AppemdixB. Wexford. 

Industrial 1. Tailoring, shoemaking, baking, horticulture and 

Training. agriculture for boys ; sewing, knitting, mending, wash- 
ing, and cooking for girls, 

2. Master, matron, schoolmaster, schoolmistresses, 
shoemaker, tailor, baker, and hospital cook. 

3. No. 

4. Generally by the year as farm and other servants 
at £2 10s. or £3. 

5. No. Sometimes when they go to tradesmen 
. they apprentice themselves. 

6. From twelve to fifteen years. Generally they do. 

7. No. 

8. There are two females ; laziness or idleness, 
arising from the interference of parents who took 
them from their service. 

' Baltinglass. 

1. Boys are taught tailoring, shoemaking, and 
agricultural work on the ground ; the girls, knitting 
and sewing. 

2. Master, shoemaker, tailor,' agriculturist, matron, 
and schoolmistress. 

3. None. 

4. Hired by the farmers at from 15s. to £1 per 
quarter. 

5. None are apprenticed. 

6. From ten to fourteen years of age, and as a rule 
they retain their places. 

7. The practice is not in use in this union. 

8. There are three males, one of them epileptic, one 
idiotic, one scrofulous ; there are seven females, three 
epileptic, four returned with illegitimate children. 

Shillelagh, 

1. On the Workhouse farm. 

2. The schoolmaster. 

3. No. 

4. £2 per year for twelve months. 

5. No. 

6. Age from twelve upwards ; generally. 

7. No. 

8. Not as a general rule. If females, generally in 
the family way. 

Rathdrum. 

Sir, — I beg to inform you that the Guardians of 
this union did not deem it expedient to take any 
action in favour of industrial training for children, 
on various grounds, and therefore no notice was taken 
of your communication. 

I am, sii-, &c., &c., 

B. Manning, Clerk of Union. 

H. A. Robinson, esq. 

Ballinasloe. 

I. Boys, agriculture and tailoring ; girls, household 
work, such as sewing, knitting, scouring, washing, 
&c., as far as the requirements of the house admit. 

2. Workhouse master and schoolmaster, matron 
and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Wages in accordance with age and capability ; 
period of service as long as they may be retained. 

5. No. 

6. From ten to fifteen. The majority, as a rule, 
retain their first place. 

7. No. 

8. Very few ; delicacy of constitution. 

Clifden. 

Sir — In reply to your circular letter ot 3rd inst. 
I beg to inform you, for the information of tlie Poor 
Law Union Inquiry Commissioners, 



That in this Workhouse the industrial training 
for givls is confined to the making, repairing and 
washing of the clothing and bedding of the entire 
establishment, under the superintendence of the 
schoolmistress. The boys assist on the grounds in 
weeding and the general cultivation of about an acre 
of land, under the supervision of the Workhouse 
master. 

No difficulty is felt in getting the children into 
service. 

The wages given to the boys or girls varies from 
7s. 6d. to 15s. per quarter. 

There are no children apprenticedby the Guardians. 

Children are eagerly sought for by the peasant class 
from the ages of ten to twelve years, the boys for 
hex-ding, going messages and assisting in the general 
work of the farm ; the gix-ls for cai-ing childi-en and 
housekeeping in the absence of the family at field 
wox-k. 

The boys are sometimes discontented and return to 
the Woi-khouse for short periods, but, as a rule, once at 
service they remain so. 

Children are not sent out for short periods or for 
temporary employment, and careful inquiry is made 
as to the mode of life and cii-cumstances of persons 
applying for children, and a preference, is given to a 
relative, neighbour, or one known to the child, whose 
wishes are always consulted. 

There is no adult inmate in the Woi-khouse who 
was brought up in it as a child. 

The Woi-khouse School of this Union is very favour- 
ably reported on by the sevei-al Inspectors and other 
persons who visit it. I believe it fully answers its 
purpose, and that any suitable industrial training can 
be well and efficiently carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the Workhouse master and schoolmistress. 

John Burke, Clerk of Union. 

Galway. 

1. Sewing or knitting for female children ; farm 
work for male children. 

2. Woi-khouse master, schoolmaster, and school- 
mistress. 

3. No. 

4. Wages and all particulars, settled to the satisfac- 
tion of Guardians. Generally by the year. 

5. Yes. Master to find them in food, clothes, 
washing, and to look after their moral welfare. In 
cases where practicable the Local Relieving Officer 
has been requested to visit them occasionally. 

6. At about fourteen years. Yes. 

7. No. 

8. There are six adult inmates who were brought 
up in the Workhouse as children. Of this number 
two are destitute from physical infirmity ; one from 
imbecility ; one has two illegitimate children, which 
prevents her from getting service, and I cannot assign 
any reason why the other two remain in the Work- 
house. 

P. J. Stack, Clerk of Union. 

Glennmaddy. 

1. Male children employed at suitable occupation 
after school hours, cleaning yards, weeding, and picking 
stones on the farm ; female children employed sewing, 
&c. 

2. The industrial occupation of the male children is 
conducted under the supervision of the master and 
Workhouse porter. 

The female children conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. Guardians having arranged with the employers 
quarterly or half-yearly, as the case may be, wages 
averaging from 12s. to 15s. per quarter. 

5. Only two boys have been apprenticed in the Union 
for the last seven years, for a term of five years each, 
at the railway business. Guardians paid no ■ fee, but 
clothe the boys on taking their discharge. 
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' 6. Generally between 12 and 15 years. In many cases 
the children again return to the Workhouse after a 
fortnight or so: 

7. No. 

8. Only one man, who occasionally takes his discharge 
and returns to the Workhouse (destitution attributable 
to the man being imbecile and lame). 

Edward Smyth, Clerk of Union. 



£.15, 



8. There are seven adult females at present in the 
house who were brought up in it as children, and the 
cause of their destitution is attributable to three of 
them having each an illegitimate child, one being in 
delicate health, one blind, and two idiots. 

There are no, adult males who were brought up in 
the workhouse as children. 

B. Reilly, Clerk of Union. 



Appendix B.. 

Industrial 

Training. 



Gort. 

1 The few grown boys are employed after school 
hours on the Workhouse farm. The girls are princi- 
pally employed at plain needlework and knitting, 
besides washing, cleaning, and making up their dormi- 

t0 ~2. The boys under the master, and the girls under 
that of the matron and schoolmistress. 

4. The guardians are quite disposed to let the chil- 
dren out for any period not less than three months, 
and at such reasonable terms as they agree upon with 
the employers. 

5. No. , . 

6. From 8 years and upwards, and, as a rule, retain 
their first places. 

7. Yes. 

8. Only one, who is physically disabled. 

John R. Spelman, Clerk of Union. 



Loughrea. 

1. Boys weed, save hay, and otherwise assist in the 

tillin" of the farm. Girls knit stockings, sew their 
own °clothes, &c., but. there are only a few grown 
enough to do so. . , 

2. Boys under control of the master, and girls under 
supervision of the schoolmistress. 

3. No ; on the contrary, the demand is often greater 

than the supply. . . , 

4. The Guardians carefully inquire into the character, 
position, &c., of the employers before allowing a child 
out ; and if not considered satisfactory application is 
refused. 

5. No. . . 

6. Generally not younger than 11 years of age, and, 
except in a few instances, they retain their places, and 
give satisfaction to their employers. 

7. No child is hired out for a shorter period than a 

year in this Union, but the wages are paid by the 
quarter. , 

8. There are at present ten females — three blind, 
three idiots (harmless), two mothers of illegitimate 
children, two parents of those girls do not bear good 
characters, and farmers and others have an objection 
to hire them. 

P. Egan, Clerk of Union. 



Mountbellew. 

1-2. Except that the boys are occasionally employed 
to assist in “weeding” crops on workhouse land, and 
that the senior girls do a little sewing and knitting, 
there is no industrial training at present in the work- 
house, owing to the small number of children in it, 
and their extreme youth. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service. 

4. The conditions as to wages, period of service, &c., 
are arranged by the Guardians when party hiring and 
child are both before them. The wages are regulated 
by the Board according to age of child, and ac a certain 
fixed figure for the first quarter — from 7s. Gd. to 12s. 6d. 

to be gradually increasing afterwards. Period of 

service not limited. The Guardi ans provide a new suit 
of clothes for child on going out to service. Minute 
of hiring, &c., recorded in minute book. 

5. Children are not apprenticed in this Union. 

6: Children sent to service between 11 and 15 years 
of a^e. Boys often do not retain their first: places. 

7. Children arc not sent out for a short period of 
service. 



OuHTERARD. 

1-2. The industrial training in this house consists 
of the boys being taught to work in the garden under 
the superintendence of the master, and the girls to sew 
and do general house work under the superintendence 
of the matron and schoolmistress. 

3. There is no difficulty in getting the children into 
service. 

4. The Guardians arrange with the parties taking 
them for the first year. 

5. There are none of the children sent out as appren- 
tices. 

6. The children are sent to service between 12 and 
15 years of age, retain their places, and generally give 
satisfaction. 

7. Children are never, applied for here to go out for 
short periods. 

8. There are no adults in tins house who were 
brought up in it as children. 

J. Gillmore, Clerk of Union. 

PORTUMNA. 

1. For boys, assisting in tillage operations on the. 
Workhouse grounds. For gills, knitting, sewing, wash- 
in", ironing, and scouring down the house. 

°2. Boys, master and porter. Gills, schoolmistress. 

3! No. 

4. Children from 10 to 15 years are taken out ;is 
farm servants, at from 10s. to 15s. per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. (1.) From 10 to 15 years. (2.) Generally speak- 
ing, they do. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

Tuah. 

1. The system of industrial training, sewing, knit- 
ting, in regard to females. Tailoring and shoemaking 
in respect to males. 

2. The schoolmistress, a master tailor, and master 
shoemaker. 

3. No. 

4. Generally from 12s. to 16s. per quarter. 

5. Children are very seldom apprenticed ; not more 
than two or three cases have occurred within the past 
seven years. 

6. The Guardians are very careful about sending 
children out to service. As a rule, they do not retain 
their places. 

7. No. 

8. There are. The cause of destitution is attribut- 
able to mental and bodily infirmity. 

The industrial training of children in this Workhouse 
has been the cause of a large amount of good, particu- 
larly during the years immediately subsequent to those 
called “ famine,” when there were nearly 500 of each 
class, male and female. The greater part of the males 
have been instructed in tailoring, shoemaking, and 
baking, numbers of whom are at present, doing well for 
themselves and their families, principally in America 
and also in several parts of England. The greater part 
of the females have left, during that period as servants. 

J. Morris, Clerk of Union. 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 

To your questions 3, 5, and 7 the answer is no. 

4. The conditions enforced are six months hiring. 
Wages average about A3 a year, one quarter’s wages 
to be deposited in advance. 
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At pendix B. 6. About 13 years is the average age. I cannot say 
Industrial they do,. as a rule, retain their first places. 

Training. 8 - Only one, an epileptic. 

On the subject of the education of children in work- 
houses, on which you invite my opinion, I would re- 
spectfully remark, that if the object in view be only to 
fit them for the lowest rank of servants and labourers 
I don’t think the present system needs much, if any, 
alteration. A complaint often made to me is, that the 
workhouse children are better educated than those who 
usually employ them. 

But if the object desired be, as I think it should, to 
improve and elevate workhouse children, then I do 
consider that the present system of education in work- 
houses should be supplemented by central schools for 
boys and gii-ls, to which the good and well-conducted 
of both classes might be sent and educated. I would 
have these central schools of such a class that they 
would be the door of hope to the children of pauper- 
dom, and that they would create an ambition in every 
boy and girl who enters a workhouse to get sent there, 
and for this purpose I would require a strict certificate 
from the chairman and officers before granting admis- 
sion to these schools. As to the good conduct, &c., of 
the candidate, in fact, I would make admission to them 
a thing to be worked for and earned, and have them 
the very opposite, in that respect, of reformatories ; 
for I do think the best means of improving the young 
is to follow the good old rule of “ placing the cup of 
love in Benjamin’s sack.” 

These schools, particularly the female one, could, in 
my opinion, be easily made centres for the supply of 
the better class of domestic servants, while they would 
open up a hundred and one ways for developing the 
intelligence of boys, who would otherwise sink down 
into discontented drudges. 

The boards of guardians would, I am certain, will- 
ingly pay the cost of such institutions. 

These ideas are, perhaps, too theoretic ; but, even if 
so, you will be pleased to pardon me for submitting 
them to you, as I do it from a desire to promote the 
welfare of a class in whom I take a deep interest. 

A. O’Connor, Clerk of Union. 



Manorhamilton. 

1. Thei’e is no complete system of industrial train- 
ing. The children are educated in the programme of 
the National Board of Education, which includes sew- 
ing and knitting for the female children. The boys 
occasionally assist at farm and garden work. 

2. The above industrial training, so far as it goes, 
is under the supervision of the schoolmistress, and for 
the boys under that of the master of the Workhouse. 

3. They do not experience any difficulty. 

4. The children are allowed out to service, if under 
15 years of age, by an agreement with the Guardians 
as to wages for first half year ; an intimation is given 
to the parties hiring to increase the wages after that 
period if the boy or girl is found suitable. 

The Relieving Officer sees to their being fairly treated 
up to 15 years ; that their wages is paid-, and sufficient 
clothing provided. 

Over 15 years the boys and girls make the best bar- 
gain they can with those seeking to employ them. In 
most instances they are provided with new clothing on 
leaving the workhouse to hire. 

5. Children are not apprenticed out. 

6. From 12 to 14 years of age. As a rule, they do 
not retain their first place. They look back to the Work- 
house as a home, and feel the natural longing of youth 
to return there ; this feeling, is allowed for by the 
Guardians, who are kind and considerate ; afterwards 
they remain out. 

7. This practice does not prevail. 

8. One male, who has but one hand. One female, 
who is rearing a young illegitimate child, and one fe- 
male in ill health, from the effects of prostitution in 
early life. 



Remarks. 

The Union of Manorhamilton beingalmostaltogether 
rural, and no considerable town in it, the chief demand 
is for agricultural servants, and some knowledge of 
tillage, attendance on cattle, and saving of turf is re- 
quired of them. 

This knowledge can be gradually acquired on small 
wages on first hirings. Up to the age of 12 or 14 
years the common school education which they receive 
would appear to be as much as can be fairly done in 
ordinary rural workhouses without an additional staff 
of officers, that the paucity of childreu may not war- 
rant. 

Thomas Cummings, Clerk of Union. 

Moiiill. 

1. About four boys attend the tailor, learning the 
business, and, with this exception, there is no other 
industrial -training given the boys. With regard to 
the girls, I enclose the “ girl’s industrial class roll,” 
which gives all the information I have got. 

2. See industrial class roll. 

3. The guardians have no difficulty in getting the 
children to service with the farmers round about, but 
there is an unwillingness upon their part from the 
treatment they generally receive. 

4. Generally for 12 months, at wages from 10s. to 
20s. per quarter. 

5. Five boys were apprenticed out to tailors within 
the last five years, at {periods from four to five years, 
without a fee. 

6. From 12 to 16 years of age. They seldom put 
in their full time of service, and, as a rule, return to 
the Workhouse ragged and filthv. 

7. No. 

8. ' One adult male in hospital, one imbecile woman, 
four with illegitimate male children, and three with 
unbridled tongues. 

Thomas Woodward, Clerk of Union. 

Ballina. 

1. Sewing and washing for gii’ls, and boys occasion- 
ally employed on farm. 

2. Matron, schoolmaster, and schoolmistress. 

3. None, as there are many applications for them 
from time to time by farmers and others. 

4. The Guardians, as a rule, never hire out children 
for shorter periods than from three to six months, and 
almost always with the consent of the child or its 
parent. The wages is fixed by the Board, and varies 
from 10s. to 14s. per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. At about fourteen years, and they do not, as a 
rule, retain their first places. Sometimes they return 
to the Workhouse, and go out again after a short 
period, when they are lost sight of altogether. 

7. No ; the Guardians do not allow the children out 
for short periods, and especially for such employment as 
“ herding.” 

8. After careful inquiry I find there is only one 
such person in the House at present, who has always 
been in delicate health. 

Patrick M‘Nulty, Clerk of Union. 

Ballinrobe. 

1. Girls — knitting, sewing, and making up Work- 

house clothing. Boys — agricultural instruction in 

theoi’y and practice, and tailoring. 

2. Master, matron, schoolmaster, schoolmistress, and 
tailor. 

3. No. 

4. Boys’ average wages, 15s. per quarter. Girls’ 
average wages, 12s. per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. From 11 to 14 years; as a general rule, they 
retain their first places. 

7 and 8. No. 

Thomas May, Clerk of Union. 
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Belmullet. 

1. The female children arc occasionally employed in 
washing, sewing, and other household work. The male 
children receive no industrial training. 

2. The matron and schooolmistress supervise the 
work. 

3. The Guardians experience much difficulty in get- 
ting the children into service. 

4. Wages from 8s. to 12s. per quarter. 

5. None apprenticed. 

6. Hired out at from ten to fifteen years of age, and 
do not, as a rale, retain their places. 

7. Yes. 

8. No. 

T may add that Belmullet Board of Guardians have 
adopted the petition of the Cork Board of Guardians 
relating to the industrial training of workhouse 
children. 

P. M'Nulty, Clerk of Union. 

Castlebar. 

1. Sewing, knitting, washing, scorning, cooking, and 
tailoring. 

2. Matron and schoolmistress for the females, tailor 
for the males. 

3. No. 

4. About £2 per annum. Quarterly and yearly. 

5. No. 

6. Twelve to fifteen years of age. They do. 

7. No. 

8. One boy, who is a cripple. 

Robert J. Nixon, Clerk of Union. 

Clakemokiws. 

1. After school hours the boys work occasionally on 
the farm, and the girls are usually taught knitting, 
sewing, and general household work. 

2. Master and porter, matron and schoolmistress. 

3. None. 

4. By the year, on an average of about £1 10s. per 
annum. 

5. No. 

6. At about twelve years of age, and, as a rule, re- 
tain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, two males and four females ; of the former, 
one is purblind, and the other idiotic ; of the latter, 
two are idiotic, one very much deformed, and the fourth 
re-admitted on account of sickness. To these infirmi- 
ties I attribute their destitution. 

James T. Burke, Clerk of Union. 

Newpokt. 

1. Boys working on farm, and girls sewing and 
knitting. 

2. The master, matron, and schoolmistress. 

3. Difficulty owing to very few applications being 
made, but, when applied for, given out to proper 
parties. 

4. Wages according to age and capabilities of the 
children ; generally hired out by the quarter. 

5. No. 

6. Prom twelve to fourteen years of age. Do not, 
upon the whole, generally retain their first places. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, two idiotic. 

SwiNEFORD. 

1. Sewing, knitting, darning, washing,, scouring, and 
cooking to girls ; no industrial training to boys. 

2. School teacher and matron. . 

3. -None whatever. 

4. The Guardians, as a rule, agree to allow the chil- 
dren to service, having first made an arrangement as to 
wages, ike., at per quarter. 

5. In a few cases the Board consented to allow some 



of the children to be apprenticed for periods of from Appbwdix 
three to five years. Industrial 

6. Between the ages of twelve and fifteen years ; Training, 
there is no means at my disposal for ascertaining 
whether the children sent to service retain their first 

places or not. 

7. No. 

8. Nil. 

Bernard M'Manis, Clerk of Union. 

Westport. 

1. Boys, agriculture and tailoring ; girls, sewing, 
sewing machine, knitting, household and laundry 
work. 

2. Schoolmaster and schoolmistress. 

3. None whatever, the children are, much sought 
for as private teachers, apprentices and servants. 

4. From 10s. to 20s. per quarter with board and 
lodging, and sometimes clothing. 

5. Yery rarely. 

6. Rarely under 15 years, and as a rule they retain 
their first places for a year. 

7. No, scarcely ever. 

8. Only one, a male aged 17 years, who had to 
leave service owing to an accident about a year ago. 

Botle. 

1. The girls are trained in needlework, knitting, 
scouring, washing, and general domestic work. The 
boys are trained to agricultural work. 

2. Girls by the schoolmistress, and boys by the 
schoolmaster. 

3. No difficulty in gettting service as soon as they 
are strong enough. 

4. For six or twelve months, at from 10s. to £1 per 
quarter. 

5. Not apprenticed. 

6. From thirteen to fifteen years. 

7. No such practice in this Union. 

8. Yery few, except those that are disabled, bodily 
and mentally. 

W. Odlent, Clerk of Union. 

Castlerea. 

1 <fc 2. Tailoring and agriculture are the only train- 
ing Aven to boys in this workhouse, the former taught 
by a regular tailor, the latter by the schoolmaster. 

3. The Guardians experience no difficulty in getting 
the children into service. 

4. The average wages given is from 10s. to 12s. a 
quarter ; children are hardly taken for more than 
three months at a time. 

5. Children are apprenticed in this union and are 
bound to serve from three to five years, according 
to age. 

6. Children are not allowed out. to sendee until 
they reach the age of 12 years, and not then unless 
they are strong and healthy ; as a rule they retain 
their first places. 

7. Children are not sent for a shorter period of 
service than three months, and are not sent out herd- 
ing as a rule. 

8. There is only one adult inmate in the house 
who was brought up in it, he has been out at service 
for a time, when he came last into the house he had 
sore eyes. 

■ -From my experience of workhouse train in g I find 
as a rale that children do not turn out well, they are 
always lazy, and prefer living in idleness to working. 

I think the present plan of teaching conducted in the 
schools here is not what it ought to be, teachers get- 
tin« results fees are inclined to teach the higher 
branches, as they get higher results ; for example, 
the schoolmaster here has got some of the children 
passed for results in algebra, and those • children can 
hardly write or make a figure legibly. 

P. Sweeny, Clerk of Union. 

2 E 



B. 
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Roscommon. 

1. For boys — agricultural work. For girls— plain 
needlework, knitting, washing, cooking, &c. 

2. Male and female school teachers. 

3. At present, no. 

4. Children from eleven to fourteen. From 9.;. to 
12s. per three months. 

5. No. If the Board could give a fee to local trades- 
men, they could, with great benefit, apprentice many 
from time to time. 

6. Boys from eleven, girls from thirteen years. Gene- 
rally remain out. 

7. No. 

8. Yes, twelve,* viz., one blind, four nearly blind, 
three ill health, one from her own misconduct, one epi- 
leptic, and remaining two waiting for employment, one 
of the iatter two being out on trial as a sen-ant. 

Patrick Murray, Clerk of Union. 

Stroicestown. 

1. The industrial training, which has been attended 
with a good deal of success, is, for the boys practical 
and theoretical instruction in the cultivation of land. 
There is a farm attached to the Workhouse, of which 
about seven statute acres are under tillage, including 
about half an acre of gardan crops. In suitable weather 
the boys are employed a portion of each day on the 
farm. The gilds are made to clean down their dor- 
matories and assist in the general cleansing of the 
house. They are also practiced in sewing and knitting 
and in the kneading and baking of griddle bread. 

2. The triiining of the boys entirely devolves and 
is conducted by the Workhouse master, who is a pro- 
fessional agriculturist. The training of the girls is in 
part under the direction of the matron and in part by 
the schoolmistress. 

3. The Guardians never experience any difficulty in 
getting the children into service. Their greatest 
difficulty in connexion with this subject is to resist 
the importunities of farmers who would take out the 
children at too early an age. 

4. Employers are required to hire out the children 
for twelve months certain, at wages corresponding 
to the appearance of the children and their capacity to 

5. There has not been an apprentice for several 
years. 

6. At twelve and thirteen, and, as a.rule, they retain 
first places. 

7. No. 

8. There are seven, two of whom are imbeciles, four 
sick or infirm, and one who is mother of one illegiti- 
mate child, she, her mother and her maternal grand- 
mother having been all illegitimate. Though a 
good portion of the infancy of this girl was spent in the 
House, she was constantly being taken in an out by her 
mother, and I am informed by the Workhouse master 
that he had to remove her from the school-room at the 
age of twelve in consequence of some observations 
made by her on her re-entry from the town of Elpliin, 
of which she was a native, that showed that while out 
she had at that early age, through the instrumentality 
of her mother, acquired a carnal knowledge, a conversa- 
tion on the subject of which would be calculated to 
corrupt the other children. 

At the request of the late Mr. Senior, Poor Law 
Commissioner, I prepared an elaborate report in 
summer, 1861, of which I regret I have not a copy, 
showing the results of the training of the children 
brought up in the Workhouse of this Union. The 
earliest date of which I could obtain reliable statistics 
was 25th March, 1852, when there were 456 children 
in the House. By careful inquiry I was able to trace 
thehistory of 392 oftliesedownto the date ofmyreport. 
Of them there were but six in the Workhouse who were 
either sick or infirm ; twenty-two had attained to the 
position of teachers or assistant teachers of National 



schools ; twenty had joined the army ; one was a com- 
mercial traveller in Manchester, and one was assistant 
master of the South Dublin Union Workhouse, having 
passed through the various grades of wardmaster, diet 
clerk, and storekeeper. 

The number who turned out badly was either five or 
eight, and in each case I was able to obtain a satis- 
factory reason accounting for the result altogether 
independent of the influence of our training. In one 
case a boy was in prison for theft. He had been but 
a short time in the workhouse and his parents were 
notorious both as thieves and receivers of stolen pro- 
perty. In another case a girl had become a prostitute, 
she was the daughter of a prostitute, was only a year 
in the house, and at thirteen was taken to Manchester 
by her mother when her seduction was accomplished. 

Michael Flynn, Clerk of Union. 



Duomore West. 

1. Sewing and knitting. 

2. Matron and schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. From 10s. to 12s. per quarter. 

5. No. 

6. From ten to fifteen years, as a rule they do no! 
return to the workhouse. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

M, Doudican, Clerk of Union. 



Sligo. 

1. Boys trained to agriculture — girls to knitting, 
sewing and washing. 

2. Under supervision of master, schoolmaster 
matron, and schoolmistress, and porter of workhouse 
occasionally. 

3. No difficulty in getting service for cliildren. 

4. Wages generally for boys 1 Os. tc 1 2s. per quarter, 
for girls about the same. 

5. None apprenticed. 

6. Children generally sent to service at from eleven 
to fourteen years of age, they generally with few excep- 
tions retain their places. 

7. None sent for temporary employment, period of 
service settled for, generally quarterly. 

8. Three adult inmates (boys) at present in the work- 
house, one considered simple, one partly blind, and 
another affected with head-disease. 

I consider from information received that paupers 
of either sex if allowed to remain in workhouses till 
they are adults, do not generally become useful 
members of society. 

I think if the female inmates were taught a regular 
routine of household duties beyond that presently 
learned in workhouses, it would be a great advan- 
tage to them when hired out to service. 

N. Parke, Clerk of Union. 

Tobercurry, 

1. Sewing and knitting. 

2. Schoolmistress. 

3. No. 

4. By the quarter, at from 6s. to 12s. according to 
a °5. No. 

6. At from ten to fourteen years. 

7. No. 

8. Only one who is at present out of service. 

As a rule the cliildren sent out from the work- 
house of this union have proved themselves good 
members of society, not the smallest complaint, as far 
as I have heard, has ever been made against one of 
them. 

James Donohoe, Clerk of Union. 



* Those twelve, though at present in the House, have not been continually there since they were children. 
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Uo. 10. Return showing the Number of Women with Illegitimate Children in the Work- ah-bndi* b 
HOUSE of each Poor Law Union, on the 30th November, 1878; and the Number of such dumber of 




Women who were Inmates as Children for Three Years and upwards. 



Illegitimate 
Children in 
Workhouses. 



INIOM. 



UNION. 



UNION. 



UNION. 



Leinster — con. 

Co. Wexford : 
Enniscorthy, 



Munster — con. 
Co. Waterford : 



Ulster - 
Co. Tyrone 
Omagh, 
Strabane, 



ULSTER. 
Co. Antrim : 



Ballycastle, 

Bsllymoney, 

Ballymena, 

Belfast, 



Jo. Wicklow 
Baltinglass, 
Rathdrum, . 
Shillelagh, . 



, MUNSTER. 
Co. Clare : 
Ballyvaghan, 



LEINSTER. 
Jo. Carlow : 

Carlow, . 



Co. Armagh 

Armagh, . 
Lurgan, . 



Jo. Dublin : 
Balrothery, 
Dublin, North, 
Dublin, South, 
Rathdown, . 



Co. Cavan : 
Bailieborough, 



CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Galway : 
Ballinasloc, 
Clifden, . 
Galway, . 
Glenuamaddy, 
Gort, . 
Loughrea, . 
Mount Bel'.ew, 
Oughterard, 



Cootehill, 



Jo. Kilkenny 
Kilkenny, . 



Macroom, . 

Mallow, 

Midleton, . 

Millstreet, . 

Mitchelstowi 

Skibbereen, 

Skull, 

Youghal, . 



Co. Mayo : 
Ballina, 
Ballinrobe, 
Belmullet, 
Castlebar, 
Claremorris 
Killala, 
Newport, 
Swineforf, 
Westport, 



Jo. Longford : 

Ballymahon, 



'Co. Fermanagh : 
Enniskillen, 



Lisnaskea, 



Co. Limerick : 



Co. Roscommon 



N owcastle, 
Ratbkeale, 



Co. Monaghan : 
Carrickmacrosr 
Castloblausv, 
Clones, . 



Co. Tyrone 
Castlederg, 
Clobber, 



Co. Westmeath : 
Athlone, . 
Delvin, . 
Mullingar, . 



Total Ireland, 



2 E 2 
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Portions of 
Workhouses 
for Harmless, 
&c., Lunatics. 



No. 1. — Appropriation of Portions of Workhouses for the Accommodation of Harmless and 
Incurable Lunatics and Imbeciles. 

Reply of Sir Alfred Power. 



* See Mr. 
Hamilton’s 
Statement. 



Copy of Minute addressed to Sir Alfred Power by 
the Assistant Under Secretary. 



Sir Alfred Power, 

His Grace lias received a communication from 
the Poor Law Union Inquiry Commissioners in which 
they state that it appears to them desirable to appro- 
priate portions of several workhouses iii Ireland for 
the accommodation of harmless and incurable lunatics 
and imbeciles, and they are desirous of knowing 
whether the Local Government Board would object, 
and, if so, upon what grounds, to such appropriation. 

As the lunacy requirements of the province of 
Ulster are at the present moment most pressing, and 
the Commissioners are of opinion that they could be 
met by the organization of such auxiliary asylums, 
His Grace is desirous of ascertaining the views of the 
Local Government Board upon this proposal with as 
little delay as they can conveniently be communicated. 

The Commissioners have informed His Grace that 
the principle of their proposal is, in all respects, similar 
to that which has been already before the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the correspondence • between the 
Governors of the Belfast District Lunatic Asylum 
and the Guardians of the Ballymena Union, and that 
the extent to which that principle would be applied 
will depend upon the amount of accommodation that, 
without interfering with the due administration of the 
Poor Law, might be found to be available in tbe 
following unions : — Ballyshannon, Dunfanaghy, Lettex-- 
kenny, Limavady, Maglierafelt, Londonderiy, Bally- 
mena, Belfast, Banbridge, Lisburn, Armagh, Clones, 
Castleblayney, Cookstown, Bawnboy, Monaghan, 
Irvinestown, Lisnaskea, Larne, Lurgan. 

H. R. 

7th Nov., 1878. 



Statement of Mi-. Wm. Hamilton 

The Guardians borrowed in the years 1851, 1852, 1851 
the sum of £13,350 from parties residing in the town 
and neighbourhood , of Clonmel, having failed to obtain 
a' loan from the Government, who had then no funds 
applicable to the purpose. Iii the year 1859 they sold 
to the Commissioners of Lunatic Asylums the old 
House of Industry, which, on the introduction of the 
Poor Laws in Ireland, ha'd been handed over to the 
Board of Guardians. A sum of £2,900 then borrowed 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners had been 
expended on this house, of which sum £1,091 was 
repaid. 

The Guardians received £2,500 for this house, which, 
together with a sum of £100 from the rates, was 
applied to reduce the debt of £13,350. 

A sum of £10,750 remains due at 5 per cent., and 
is a charge of 1| d. in the pound per annum on the 
valuation. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in a letter dated 29th 
April, 1865, state: — 

“ The case of Clonmel Union appears to be one of pecu- 



Mr. Robinson, 

Everything will be done by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in this matter which His Grace may 
consider ought to be done. 

The Imperial Exchequer has an equitable lien upon 
Irish workhouses, having remitted, in almost every 
instance,* the cost of building them ; and if it is de- 
termined by the Irish Government to use any portion 
of the available accommodation, in order to supplement 
lunatic asylums, and so save expense to the country, 
it will be harried out by the Local Government Board 
to any extent which may be required, and which may 
be found practicable. 

But I sti-ongly recommend that further facilities be 
obtained from Parliament for effecting tbe changes, 
instead of attempting such a proceeding as that pro- 
posed in the case of the Belfast Asylum, in the pre- 
sent state of the law. 

What I should desire to see, if such a course were 
determined upon, would be a distinct recognition by 
law of the proposed auxiliary asylums ; power to 
establish them on workhoxise premises conferred on 
the governors of the asylums, taking for that purpose 
what existing buildings and what land could be 
spared, and deriving what further expenditure might 
be found necessary from the county cess ; the institu- 
tion to be. under the control of the governors, their 
officers, and servants. 

Over so. large a number of incurables as is proposed 
in the Belfast case there should be, in my opinion, a 
superior officei-, to be appointed by the governors, 
invested with the direct management, in the same 
way as the medical superintendent of the parent 
asylum. 

Whatever course, howevex-, may be prescribed by 
His Grace will be at once, and I need not say scrupu- 
lously, carried oxxt, so far as the Local Govex-nmeut 
Boax-d is concex-ned. 

A. P. 

11th Nov., 1878. 



regarding Clonmel Workhouse. 

liar hardship, the Poor Law Commissioners having in the 
first instance converted Clonmel House of Industry into a 
workhouse, an arrangement which was found in the course 
of time to be inadequate, and when the Guardians found 
it necessary to build an entirely new workhouse, the time 
had passed by for obtaining a loan from Government, and 
the Guardians were obliged to borrow the money from 
private sources. 

“It thus happened that Clonmel obtained very slight 
benefit from the subsequent remission of that part of the 
Union debts to Government which consisted of workhouse 
building loans.” 

In point of fact the interest paid by the Guardians 
on the building loans from tlxe year 1851 to the 
present time has exceeded £15,000. 

In February, 1845, the amount of Workhouse loans 
remitted by the Treasury was £47,268, and there 
was subsequently remitted, I believe, a sum of 
£1,323,266 16s. Otf. 

W. J. Hamilton. 

December 17, 1878. 
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No. 2 — Proposed Classification of Asylums by the Commissioners, as submitted to the Lunacy Api 'f^ 
Inspectors bv desire of Plis Grace the Lord Lieutenant with their Reports thereon. Proposed 

J Classilicati 




of Asylums. 



Report of George W. 

Lunatic Asylums Office, Dublin Castle. 

28th November, 1878. 

In compliance with the Under Secretary’s minute 
of the 7th November, 1878, stating that “His Grace 
the Lord Lieutenant is desirous of receiving such ob- 
servations or suggestions as I may desire to offer upon 
this particular proposal for classification of Asylums,” 

I have the honour to state that, since the date of my 
examination before the Commissioners, I have given 
the matter full consideration. 

From the general drift of the questions put to me 
by the Commissioners, I conclude that the proposed 
changes are these : — 

1st. The selection in each province of one or more 
Asylums to be reserved essentially for the treatment 
of acute cases of insanity, or presenting features which 
will render very careful treatment desirable ; and pos- 
sibly the reception into such Provincial Asylums, of 
a larger proportion of private patients of the lower 
middle class. 

2nd. The appropriation of the remaining District 
Asylums to the reception of cases that would not re- 
quire constant treatment, or costly supervision, such 
Asylums being managed with a greater view to 
economy of public rates. 

3rd. The setting apart of certain workhouses, or 
portions thereof, in each province for the accommo- 
dation of idiotic and harmless lunatics, who are now 
distributed in twos and threes, or in very small 
numbers in such workhouses — and the admission to 
these workhouses of equally harmless inmates who 
now overcrowd the District Asylums — such is the 
proposal, as I understand it from the character of the 
questions put to me. 

I have the honour to state, for the information of 
His Grace the Lord Lieutenant, that upon careful 
reflection I have no hesitation in expressing my 
approval of a project such as is here sketched. Its 
advantages appear obvious ; it would effect a very 



Hatchell, Esq., M.D. 

great saving of public rates by arresting the further 
extension of asylum buildings, it would confer a great 
benefit upon the middle class who are unable to place 
their insane friends in private asylums, but who are still 
willing to contribute to their support by giving a rea- 
sonable sum towards it. It would further confer a 
great benefit upon the lunatic poor distributed through- 
out the workhouses, and would render their inspection 
and supervision for the future a less difficult duty. . 

I have, however, one suggestion to submit, to which 
I attach considerable importance. I think it desir- 
able that in a classification of institutions for the in- 
sane into three varieties, it would be necessary to 
avoid giving to any of the three classes the name of 
“ incurable,” as I remarked in my evidence, it is 
extremely difficult to pronounce any case of mental 
disease to be “ incurable,” and I am sure the friends 
of persons suffering from insanity would much dislike 
to hear of their being transferred to an “ incurable ” 
asylum. This objection can readily be met by, for 
instance, calling the first or curable class of asylums, 
“ Provincial Hospitals” for the insane, or “ Provincial 
Lunatic Asylums.” 

The second could be called as at present, by the - 
name of the county or town of its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, such as Wexford, “the Enniscorthy,” 
Donegal, by “the Letterkenuy,”&c.,and the workhouse 
asylums the “ intermediate.” This is the only sugges- 
tion I have to make respecting a plan which I am 
quite of opinion is calculated to confer advantages 
upon all classes of the insane, as well as upon the 
ratepayers. 

It will, however, require very careful supervision 
in its execution, and the details will also require most 
mature consideration. 

* George W. Hatchell. 

To the Under Secretary, &c., 

Dublin Castle. 



Report of John Nugent, Esq., M.D., 25th November, 1878. 



Being satisfied in dealing with this subject that its 
bearings can be best understood by taking a compre- 
hensive view of it, I will in the first instance, concisely, 
and as consistently as possible with clearness, advert 
to the state of lunacy in England, which admits of a 
much larger field for observation than is presented in 
Ireland, while the requirements of both countries in 
respect to lunatic accommodation are by no means 
dissimilar. According to the latestauthoritativcrecords, 
the population of England and Wales is set down at 
24,850,000, inclusive of 68,500 reputed insane ; of the 
latter, 60,800 belong to the pauper community, and 



are supported out of public funds, 51,800 being located 
in asylums, or in poorhouses, in the proportion of 
35,550 to the former, and 16,260 to the latter, the 
difference being maintained in borough hospitals, at 
home on parish allowances, in charitable institutions 
and the like. 

This difference, as well as lunatics in private licensed 
houses, are eliminated from present consideration. 
Of the 35,500 in asylums, 2,42S only are deemed 
curable, or about 7 per cent., while, if individual insti- 
tutions come under examination, the curables in them 
would occasionally dwindle down almost to zero, as 
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at Glamorgan, where there are 513 hopeless as against 
21 hopeful cases, but even there additional accommo- 
dation to meet increasing applications for admission is 
under consideration. 

To arrive at legitimate conclusions, facts, no matter 
whether favourable or the reverse to theory, should be 
borne in view ; however it may be correctly assumed 
that in every thousand of the combined population, 
rich and poor, throughout the United Kingdom, three 
persons are mentally affected — English and Irish 
statistics support the proposition. It is unnecessary 
to enter into details which, as a rule, would be found 
almost alike in the various 'asylums of the sister 
country ; for elucidation’s sake howe ver, and as typical 
of the amount and character of lunatic accommodation 
in England, and of the advisability felt there of its 
further extension, two or three of the largest, most 
populous, and wealthiest asylum districts may be 
adduced namely — the Lancashire, adjacent to Ireland, 
Norfolk in the east, an.l the Metropolitan or Middlesex. 
In the first-named there exists a regular hospital provi- 
sion for 3,940 lunatics, exclusive of a poorhouse ac- 
commodation for 2,360. The County Justices, deeming 
the above insufficient, decided on increasing the amount 
by 600 beds through the medium of auxiliary buildings 
and in accordance with the desire of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, that, in due proportion to an increased 
number of patients additional land should be annexed. 

In Norfolk, owing to a similar deficiency of accommoda- 
tion (it being confined to 720 beds,) the County Magis- 
trates assembled in 1876 to meet requirements — 
various propositions were discussed. Three work- 
houses being available — one with 25 acres of land 
attached to it, a second with 12, the third with four — 
after a careful examination of each with the Govern- 
ment Surveyor, a committee of justices decided on 
pui'chasing for .£4,300, 24 acres of land contiguous to 
the asylum, as a site for new buildings at an estimated 
cost of £28,000 for 250 inmates, “ of the harmless, 
aged, and imbecile classes” — an arrangement, it may be 
parenthetically observed, which would seem not to be 
unfavourably regarded by some Irish Boards. 

The third or Middlesex district contains three 
regular asylums, with an aggregate in them of 5,444 
beds, independent, of 600 in pool-houses ; within 
the past two years a supplemental institution has 
been opened at Banstead on a farm of 100 acres; it 
cost£260,000 for 1,700 patients, “solely of the chronic, 
quiet, and harmless classes ” — independent of four 
resident physicians and of two matrons, the general 
staff amounts to 114 persons. As showing, in contra- 
distinction to the course and probabilities in physical 
affections, how uncertain and variable are the symp- 
toms of mental disease, an individual, for example, 
placid, industrious, and amenable in the morning, be- 
coming violent and offensive before evening, or, on the 
other hand, one day dangerous and difficult of control, 
and within the next twenty-four hours well-behaved 
and useful. The Commissioners, on theirfirst inspection, 
while going through the wards (at the time not half 
occupied), saw one man consigned to a padded room 
for violent conduct, three women removed “for insub- 
ordination and using threatening language.” On the 
same occasion two accidents occurred, an epileptic frac- 
tured her elbow, and a male struggling with an attend- 
ant had his arm dislocated. Thus, no human foresight 
can anticipate their phases of insanity or its results. 

The cost last year in England of maintaining public 
asylums amounted in round numbers to about 
£1,200,000, including the treasury rate, in aid nearly 
£400,000, being £25,000 more than in the preceding 
twelvemonth, wliileofthel4, 600 admissions in the same 
period, fully eight per cent, were cases of lunacy com- 
bined with paralysis, the most unpromising of all, 
but which as first admissions might come within the 
category of curable. In no instance, however, has the 
transference of insane persons, under any particular 
denomination, from one distinct to another, been 
adopted, or even mooted at English Boards as the 



means of obviating an overcrowding which is felt alike 
in almost each asylum. 

It is unnecessary to advert in detail on poorhouse 
accommodation in regard to lunatics, such coming more 
immediately within the scope of the Local Government 
Board, but as pertinent to the subject the observations 
may be quoted of the English Commissioners, who 
say : — “The condition of the persons of unsound mind- 
detained in workhouses has been fairly good. In some 
of the larger ones where paid attendants are employed, 
and attention given to diet, exercise, recreation, and 
cleanliness, there is little with which to find fault, our 
suggestions have been latterly met by two respective 
boards of guardians in a not unsatisfactory manner.” 
Mutato nomine, a like report would be accurate in 
reference to the unions of this country. 

The number of lunatics in district asylums and poor- 
houses in Ireland at the close of 1877, amounted to 
11,856— 8,1 S3 being under treatment in the former; 
of them, 1,911, or about 22 per cent, were returned as 
curable by the various resident physicians, as against 
7 per cent, in England ; the actual convalescent was 
limited to 362. It is proposed by the Commissioners 
to convert seven of the existing district asylums into 
hospitals for curatives alone, the aggregate accommoda- 
tion in them extending to 3,577 beds ; thus, in limine , 
as one of the main objects intended through the 
medium of this arrangement, is to secure an increased 
or more available provision for the insane generally, 
that object is frustrated by the loss of 1,666 beds, or 
the difference between the two figures just named— 
1,911 and 3,577. Hence, I am not prepared to ac- 
cept the proposition that it would be either judicious 
as regards the insane, or economical as regards expen- 
diture, to constitute curability as the sole basis for 
dividing the insane poor, although satisfied that in ordi- 
nary asylums there are many who, without the depri- 
vation of kindly and good management, could be located 
in less complex and costly establishments, namely — the 
decrepid,the paralyzed, and demented from age or other- 
wise, as well as congenital idiots and innoxious epileptics, 
comprising, on an average, perhaps S per cent, of the 
total in district institutions. 

A distinguished English writer, like Pinel in 
Tranus, one of the greatest benefactors, both by teach- 
ing and practice, to the insane community, the late 
Dr. Connolly, for twenty years director of the Han well 
Asylum, would not recognize the epithet incurable 
beyond the confines of idiotcy. He looked on cura- 
bility and improvements as convertible terms, for, in his 
opinion, the successful results of treatment could be 
equally displayed in favour of chronic patients as of 
those denominated curable, and as there was no definite 
period beyond which a recovery might not occur, he 
deemed it incumbent on those who deprived their fellow 
creatures of liberty to administer to their wants and 
domestic comforts, and to their improvement by occu- 
pations and quietude. 

Under the 1st and 2nd Geo. IV., c. 33, and subsequent 
Acts, 22 asylums have been erected in Ireland at, an 
outlay, as given in detail by the Inspectors of a million 
(27th Report); £240,000 for specified counties and 
cities, and with the specific object of harbouring 
the insane poor alone, belonging to such, and in which 
all the. cost of establishment building, furniture, 
purchase of land, and for current maintenance were 
and are still levied. It is then but natural to infer 
that Boards of Governors, and ratepayers at large 
would look with marked disfavour on any diminution 
of the benefits derivable therefrom, the very greatest 
of them arising from the proximity of such institutions 
and their facility of approach, on the outbreak of 
mental disorders. The question then presents itself, 
how would the project of having seven asylums for 
curative or early cases of insanity work in this 
country?— Premising on an average of the last three 
years an annual influx of 2,200 admissions into dis- 
trict asylums, a case or two in elucidation from eacli 
of the four provinces may be adduced as being typical 
of every-day occurrences in all— a female after her 
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first confinement, is stricken by puerperal mania, re- 
sident in the town of Sligo, or on a farm adjoining 
tire asylum, to the erection and maintenance of which 
her family and that of her husband had been con- 
tributing since its occupation, and as an hospital 
inferior to none in the three Kingdoms, instead of 
being placed there not a mile from her dwelling, and 
close to her friends, she is to be transferred to Ballin- 
asloe, a distance of 80 miles by car, an utter stranger, 
three days on the road, and perhaps escorted by police, 
-who, though kindly and considerate, are not suitable 
companions for a delicate woman on so long a 
journey. If sent by rail-road, before reaching her 
destination she will have traversed about 1 20 miles 
passing through six different counties, Sligo, Leitrim, 
Longford, Westmeath, Roscommon, and Galway — 
recovered, be it at the termination of three mouths, 
or eight months, or of any other period, or if pro- 
nounced incurable at the close of a couple of years, 
a return journey under all the circumstances attendant 
on going and coming with result, at an expense of pro- 
bably £10. Now as to Ulster, a farmer, herd, or 
fisherman, in Donegal, Deny, Fermanagh, or Tyrone, 
‘becomes violently insane, it may quite as likely be the 
ease of a female ; the party is at once transmitted to 
Monaghan as dangerous, the distances varying from 
forty to over ninety miles, a considerable portion of 
which has to be travelled on cars that pass the very 
'.rates of new and well-arranged county asylums at 
Omagh and Lettcrkenny. The cost of conveyance will 
at least an average loss of three whole days to the 
escorting police, being one with another patient fully 
- four pounds, (sic. ) On recovery, return fares have to be 
paid, and should relapses occur, the same trouble and 
at a similar expense. In the province of Leinster, the 
Mullingar Asylum District comprises three important 
counties, Meath, Longford, and W estmeath, dotted over 
with villages and Petty Sessions Courts, at any one of 
which and at any times aperson may be brought before the 
bench charged with a simple intention to commit an in- 
dictable offence, orof being dangerous, a physician called 
in at the moment certifies to the insanity of the 
individual, and that he will benefit by treatment, or 
. it may- be that a ^respectable ratepayer applies in due 
form to the Board of Governors for an asylum admis- 
sion on behalf of some member of his family labouring 
under acute mania ; in either case alike, the patient is 
to be remitted to the Carlow Asylum, from a distance, 
it may be thirty, it may be seventy miles, passing by 
the district institution at Mullingar, adjacent to where 
the. parties had lived from infancy, and as a curative 
asylum far superior to that at Carlow. 

The preceding observations hold equally applicable 
with reference to the Wexford, Maryborough, and 
Kilkenny districts. 

Strong as may be admissible instances from other 
' provinces, Munster affords still stronger, for there, be 
it to Cork or Ennis as curative hospitals, distances 
ranging from 60 to 120 miles would have to be 
traversed — as respects Kerry, Waterford, and Tippe- 
rary, fully one half by cars — while the utility of 
their own approachable asylums for early treatment 
would be nullified. 

The Waterford district affords, perhaps, the strongest 
objections to the proposed arrangement. The Institu- 
tion there is an object of satisfaction to the Governors 
and ratepayers — over £20,000 have been recently laid 
out on additions and improvements, much through the 
influence of an English Luuacy Commissioner, the 
Hon. D. Fortescue, resident in the neighbourhood. 
The city, at its farthest point in a direct line, is scarcely 
a mile from the buildings, which, erected on a salu- 
brious and open site, are replete with modern ap- 
pliances. This asylum, the fresh admissions into 
which last year amounted to 56,* would become of 
little value when most required, viz. : in the early 
stages of insanity, the affected, at great inconvenience 
and no small expense, having to be transported as it 
were from home, fully ninety miles, to another city, 
. and being thus deprived of the personal sympathy aud 



visits of their relatives become exposed to the depra- appendix c. 
ving influences of their neglect, although unavoidable. p r0 p 03e( i 
Apart altogether from the transference of curable Classification 
cases under treatment, a very important element for of Asylums, 
consideration requires special notice — 2,236 incurables 
would need removal in accordance with the proposed 
scheme from the seven curable to fifteen chronic hos- 
pitals, at distances between individual establishments of 
from twenty-four the minimum to 100 the maximum 
number of miles — at the same time calculating that 
the average amount of fresh admissions for the 
coming two, would be proportionate to that of the 
past two years, nine hundred cases would have to 
be removed annually from their own proper recep- 
tacles to be parcelled out among the seven curative 

asylums what the cost thereof might be, and how 

payable, it is now unnecessary to discuss. Finally, 
with reference to. the selection of seven asylums as 
curative hospitals only, while fully recognising the 
zealous and careful investigations undertaken by the 
Commissioners, and their anxiety to deal with a 
complicated subject during a lengthened rnqun-y, 
still I cannot concur in the advisability of their 
choice as a whole. The asylum at Belfast is dark 
and gloomy, with long ill adapted corridors, the 
aspect is cheerless, and the airing courts confined. 

Nothing can be less satisfactory than the male day 
room provision— there exists there no suitable 
infirmary, no chapel, no means for indoor 
occupations, such as workshops, indeed the 
Governors themselves, within the present month, 
passed a resolution to sell the institution, if possible, 
for the purpose of erecting a new asylum in a rural 
locality. To the institution at Monaghan no objec- 
tion whatever, either as affecting site or structural 
arrangement, can be made. .In Ulster, on the 1st of 
January, there were 538 lunatics returned as curable, 
of whom 138 only were convalescent. As the two 
selected asylums contain 800 beds, a margin of 262 
would, on the above' data, remain tmoccupied. 

With regard to the province of Leinster, the 
Richmond or metropolitan Asylum is well circum- 
stanced for nearly 1,100 inmates, and as a general 
establishment for the mentally affected. The city of 
Dublin, with its environs, has a population approach- 
ing to 300,000. It appears to me highly question- 
able whether such, a population should be de- 
prived of an institution of a mixed character, 
which must be -the case were it devoted to 
reputed curables from outlying districts, as well 
as to its own, the latter numbering, altogether, 
at the commencement of this year, 34S ; with 
but fifty-five in process of recovery among them, over 
700 of the existing patients, then, would have to be 
provided for elsewhere, and that elsewhere for one half 
of them is as yet to be discovered. 

The Carlow Asylum is in a rather circumscribed flat 
situation, and enclosed by high walls, the original 
' buildings were erected like those at Ballinasloe, Belfast, 

Armagh, and Derry nearly fifty years ago, and are not 
well adapted for the proposed object, while the new 
ones, judiciously planned, were intended lor ordinary 
inmates, and as such are suited to the wants of the 
district comprising Carlow and Kildare — it contained 
71 cases reported curable, and 138 incurable on the 1st 
January. Altogether I cannot but regard this asylum 
ao much inferior, not only in domestic and special ar- 
rann-ements, but in openness and salubrity of position 
to those at Enniscortliy, Kilkenny, and Mullingar, as 
also at Maryborough. ' . 

With the two selections for Munster, the institu- 
tions in Cork and Clare, no fault per se can be found. 

The fact, however, that there is between them a pro- 
vision for 1,000 beds, and prospective occupants for not „ Se „ iVpRen . 
more than 446 (according to last Parliamentary report) dix C 3: page 
indicates that their would remain over 500 empty ones, 221. 
in other words, that the patients who slept in them 
should be located somewhere else. 

In Connaught three asylums only afforded an oppor- 
tunity for selection. The Sligo and Castlebar bot.i 
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Appendix C. 0 f modern construction — and Ballinasloe, erected so statistics published last April, 426 lunatics were under 

Proposed far back as 1832, but since enlarged by associated treatment at Ballinasloe, at the same date the total 

Classification dormitories and a spacious day-room for males. The returned as curable in the three district institutions of 

of Asylums. * old part — rather gloomy, ill-furnished, and confined the province amounted to 262, the convalescent amon« 

in some of the lower divisions — needs considerable them being limited to forty. By the meditated use of 

renovation and re-adjustment. Topographically, as that asylum 164 beds would remain untenanted, and 

will be apparent on reference to a map, none of the the dispossessed occupants be largely unprovided for, 

three are well situated for a common purpose. A radius owing to a want of accommodation in the other two. 

of fifteen miles from Ballinasloe as a centre would em- Desired by His Grace the Lord Lieutenant to report 
brace within its circle a portion of five extra provin- on the accompanying proposition of the Commissioners 

cial counties, while beyond it parishes in Galway, of Inquiry, however diffident I may feel in dissenting 

Sligo, Mayo, and Leitrim would be distant over sixty from its advisability, I should be faithless to my own 

miles. The Castlebar asylum is very inaccess- convictions if I did not frankly, but I trust inoffen- 

ible, and if Sligo had been chosen, matters sively to others, express my opinions, and at the same 

would be still more unsatisfactory, inasmuch as time, after an experience of over thirty years, assign 

a circumference equal to that at Ballinasloe the reasons by which I am influenced, 

would not only take in baronies in three Ulster John Nugent. 

counties, but a considerable sea area. According to H. Robinson, Esq. 



No. 3. — Register of Patients admitted to the Waterford District Lunatic Asylum during the year 1877. 



Name and Residence. 


1 


1 j 


|I; 




Discharge. 


Occupation. 


Mental Condition on 
Admission, 


Mental Condition on 
Discharge or at 


Regarded as 


Regarded as 
Incurable. 


1. Thomas Collins, Old 
Bridge. Clonmel, 
about 25 miles. 


M. 


22 


M. 


1877. 


June 8, 
1878. 


Farm labourer. 


Maniacal. — Violent and 
unmanageable ; prone 
to destroy his own 
and fellow-patients' 
clothing. 


Recovered. — Intelligent 
and cheerful. 


Curable. 




2. Betty Delaney, Ard- 
more, about 50 




02 




Jan. 20, 
1877. 


Jan. 28, 




Delusions. — Fancied she 
was pregnant. (Tried 
to burn her house.) 


Died. 




Probably in- 
curable. 


3. John Boland, Kil- 
gany, about 26 miles. 






M. 




Jan. 26, 
1S78. 


Farm labourer 


Maniacal. — Dangerous, 
noisy, destructive, 
and very dirty in his 
habits. (A very bad 


Recovered. — Intelligent 
and cheerful. 


Curable. 




A. MargaretTobin.Pat- 
rick-street, Water- 
ford. 


F. 


36 


M. 


.Feb. 10, 
1877. 


April 1, 
1877. 


Tradesman's 

wife. 


Maniacal (Puerperal). 
— Violent and in a 
neglected state. 


Recovered. 


Curabie. 




near Dungarvan, 








1877. 






Acutely Maniacal. 


Quiet. At times ra- 
tional and cheerful, 
and again becomes 
dull, silent, and "nb- 


Probably cur- 
able. 




6. Maty Flemming, U. 
Workhouse, Water- 






W. 


Fob. 20, 






Delusions. — Fancies tlie 
Union Guardians 
have some money of 
hers, and will hot give 


Generally quiet. At 
times becomes noisy, 
excitcable, and de- 
structive. 




Probably in- 
curable. 


7. Patrick Maher, Car- 
rick U.W orkhouse, 
about 18 miles. 














Delusions and Maniacal. 
— Is very destructive 
to his clothing, and 
. fancies he never cats 






Probably in- 
curable. 


8. Jane Cox, Barkcr’s- 
street, Waterford. 








1877. 


Aug. 16, 

1877. 


Clerk’s wife. 


Arefrmc/iof/clPuerperai). 
— (Avec stupeur),in a 
condition of stupor. 
Did notspeak for days 
after admission, and 


Recovered. 


Curable. 




9. Judith Dwyer, New- 
town, Waterford. 


F. 


70 


W. 


March 6. 
1877. 


March 16, 
1877. 




Senile Dementia. 


Removed from the 




Incurable. 


10. Mary Kidney, Dun- 
garvan, about 30 
miles. 




28 




1877. 




Servant. 


Maniacal. — Was very 
noisy and violent, 
refusing her food ; 
weak in consequence. 


Silent, but treacherous 
if at all annoyed; an- 
swers violently if 
spoken to, and keeps 
constantly for months 
past as if writing on 
the floor, and mut- 
tering to herself. On 
one occasion this year 
(1878) refused her 
food, requiring arti- 




Probably ia- 


11. Catherine Meehan, 
Castle-street, Wa- 


F. 




M. 


March 16, 


June 21, ; 
1878. ; 


Pig buyer's wife. 


Melancholic. — This is 
her second admission. 
She came with a 
friend to the asylum 
requesting to be re- 


Rccovcred. 


Curable. 




Gaol-street, Wa- 
terford. 


F. 




S. 


March 16, 
1877. 




Washerwoman. 


Maniacal. — Is very cx- 
citeable and noisy. 


Quiet, rational, and 
observant ; garrulous, 
and constantly talk- 
ing of the other pa- 
tients’ affairs, and : 
very free in her con- 




Probnbly ia- 


13. Martin Quinlan, 
Carrick U. Water- 
house, about 13 








April 6, 
1877. 




Labourer. 


Jipileptic Idiot. — Is so 
since liis birth. Men- 
tal deficiency not ex- 
treme ; is partially 
coherent ; face much 
disfigured by tho cica- 
trix of a bum. Ad- 
mitted by Inspector. 


Quiet. In much the 
same condition as on 
admission. Epileptic 
seizures not frequent, 
and slight in charac- 
ter ( petit mal). For 
some time past he has 
been employed on the 




Incurable. 
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g 


% 


|| 


Admission 


S4. 




Montal Condition on 


Mental Condition on 
Discharge or at 


Rogardod as 


Regarded as 
Ineuralilo. 






in 










Delusions.— Fancicsshe 


Perfectly quiet. Delu- 


_ 


Incurable, 










1877. 






is Lady Mary Dudley, 


sion fixed ason admis- 






































































manner or conduct. 






















and hu3 an optimatic 
expression and com- 










M. 




s. 






Labourer. 


Miiancholic. with Delu- 


Recovered. 


Curable. 




















sions. — Is dull, silent,- 
























and depressed i fan- 
























cies ids friends gave 
































































April 14, 




Farming class. 


Maniacal. — Excitable ; 


Quiet. If annoyed be- 




Probably in- 














occasionally noisy <fc 






































,91 




April 17, 




Hotel waiter. 


Melancholic. — Is sui- 


Recovered. 


Curable. 


— 




Water- 












cidal, dull, and de- 








ford. 














Labourer. 


pressed. 

Imbecile. — Quiet, but 


Sent back to Union 


_ 


Incurable. 
















excessively degraded 


Workhouse as unsuit- 






















able for asylum. (This 






30 miles. 


















patient was again sent 




















ful of himself; his 


to asylum on a magis- 
























trate’s warrant, and 
























again sent back, and 
















































time an inmate of the 
asylum, having be- 
























fractory in the work- 
house. He is degraded 
bodily and mentally, 
and filthy to a degree.) 


















Carpenter. 


Epileptic Dementia, 


Quiet. Mental deteri- 




Incurable. 


Castle, a 
















with occasional post 


oration progressively 






















increasing ; fora con- 






















excitement, general 


siderable period at the 
























end of last, and the 






















conduct and stupi- 
dity. 


begimr.ngof this year, 
he was confined tobed 
from physical weak- 






















ness, lie has nowconsi- 
























derably regained his 
strength, buthislimbs 
























are tottering and irre- 
gular in their action, 
and he is mentally al- 
most quite fatuous. 












40 




May 23, 








Generally quiet. In 




Probably la 
















the mornings he very 




curable. 


















pressed, subsequently 


frequently takes his 






















became noisy, and 


singin .c paroxysms. 






















took paroxysms of 


but when spoken to 
















































and seems ashamed 
























ol himself ; refuses to 






















j umble of words, and 
clapping his hands 


work on the farm. 








Keeffe, 


M. 


40 


AT. 


May 29, 








Recovered. — Tntelli- 


Curable. 


— 


Cappoquin, about 








1877. 






he possessed a large 


gent and cheerful. 






















sum of money. 


Mental condition and 










27 














Incurable. 


Workhouse, Wa- 








1877. 






mentally, filthy in his 


habits unchanged. 






tcrford. 
















habits, at times excit- 






























beck-street, Wa- 














and depressed, disin- 


mental condition, an- 






















clined to do anything 


swers questions, but 
























her memory seems 






















condition. 


affected, she cannot 
recollect her previous 
circumstances. 








w 










Pauper. 




Sent back to Union 


— 














1S77. 


degraded in his ha- 


\V orkhouse as unsuit- 






garvan, 


about 30 














bits. 


able. 
















r. , ‘.uiiiu 






Quieter than on ad- 


_ 




Ballinakill, about 








1S77. 








mission, but trea- 






2 miles. 
















noisy and abusive. 


cherous, and subject 
to paroxysms of vio- 
























lence and abusiveness. 






2(i. Johanuali Murphy, 


F. 














Discharged Relieved. — 


Curable. 




City Union Work- 
















Quiet, rational, and 






















workhouse, quiet in 


sensible. 










34 


s. 




Sept. 13, 






Recovered. 






lytruckle. City 
Waterford. 








1877. 




cidal, gloomy and 










2S. Mary 


Brennan, 


F. 


30 


s. 




_ 






















1877. 






noisy and excited. 


nal (has no home or 


able. 
























29. A-iiee Doody, Dro- 


F. 


30 


ai. 


July 3, 








Recovered. On the 4th 


Curable. 
















1877. 






August, 1S77, became 






















affected with a bad 
























attack of typhoid 
















































tal condition was per 
fectly sound. Re- 
admitted August 9 th, 
1878, but little affect- 
ed mentnllv. 







2 F 
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Discharged by per 
authority of In 
tor, and sent to ' 



32. Geoffry 



Cut liis throat- 
asylum (durin 



curable. 



Probably 

curable. 



Curable. 



icurablc. 



wronging 
many waj 
Maniacal— 
excitable. 



ilicliacl Butler, j 
Carrickbeg, about j 



Johaunah Murph 



Servant. 



Curable. 



of mental dera 

ment were obi 
able. She was s< 
times giddy, 
generally quiet 

Melancholi 



, about 



-Dullnnd 
nit and 

. rful, and 

i employed on the 



Recovered. — Brl{ 
quite rational. 



Curable. 



Bridget Siangan, 
LismoreU. Work- 
house. about 40 



But little indications of 
mental derangement 
were observable ; suf- 
fering more from pri- 
vation and exposure. 



I Recovered.- 



bodily and 



mentally. 
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REMARKS. 

1. Religious Persuasion of Patients.— With one or two exceptions, all the 57 cases were Roman Catholics. 

2. Original Disposition and Habits of Life of Patients.— As these have not been correctly given or known, I have omitted all reference thereto. 

3. Causation of Mental Derangement.— The same remark applies to this as to the preceding. 

4. Classification of Mental Symptoms.— I have used the adjectival terms “ maniacal,” “melancholic,” &c., instead of the substantive terms “mania," “melan- 

cholia, Sec., as more accurately (in my opinion) expressive of forms of disorder, or rather symptoms for the time being, of a malady which is constantly 
varying m its character in the same individual. 

5. Distance at which the Patients have resided. — The number of miles under the residence of the patient represents approximately the distance from t lie 

Asylum, that in the case of city patients not being given, as they all reside within a radius of two or three miles. 

(Signed) RINGKOSE ATKINS, M.D., 

liesident Medical Superintendent. 
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Abstract of Cases admitted to Waterford Asylum in 1877. 




45 Ardmore, 

43 Abbeyside and Dtingan 
33 Cappoquin, . 

574 Carrick-on-Suir& Carrie 
59 Garrick Castle, 

484 Clonmel, 

354 Dromore Aglisli, 



-District Asylums for Lunatic Poor in Ireland. 



Returned as 






Distance 


Curable. 


incurable 


Cork. 


Watcriord. 






Miles. 






- 


1 


58 


Kilgnrry, .... 


26 










15 


9 




26 


Lismore and Tullow, . 


40 




3 


63 


Tramore, .... 


7 


- 


I 


70 


Waterfordantt neighbourhood, 


- 


1 


- 




Total, . . . i 





Statement by Board of Control of Expenditure on District Lunatic Asylums witli authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, under Act 18 & 19' Vic., cap. 109. 




Statement of cost of Building and adding to seven Asylums, the original works having been carried out by 
the Board of Control, of which the executive members were three Commissioners of Public Works, with 
the authority of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, and the additions by the Board of Control as at present 
constituted (18 & 19 Vic., cap. 108). 





When first opened. 


First Addition t 


)r Alteration. 


Second Addition, Ac- 


of Asylum. 










TWeef A.OWWy (V,W 


Cost of 


No. oi 






Cost of Sito. Bods. 


m Conned. 




in Counoil. 




Beds. 










£ s. d. 




£ s. d 






IS52 


79,S27 1 5 590 


3rd July, 1873, 


10,768 13 0 214 


16th October, 1874, 
















and 25th June, 1S77, 


18,030 Q 0 


176 




1852 


24,920 12 1 150 


29th November, 1870, 


1.476 10 8 66 










1852 


38,354 S 8 250 


22nd October, 1875, . 


10,000 0 0 100 










1855 


37,716 15 9 300 


23rd October, 1S73, . 


11,250 9 11 100 










1853 


41,407 12 2 310 


8th April, 1871, 


21,200 0 0 200 










1830 


74,000 0 0 56! 


30th May, 1870, 


50,733 7 4 479 










1855 


39,769 0 7 250 


22nd October, 1875, and 
















22nd March, 1878, . 


50,268 12 9 100 




— 





* Not completod. 



Asylums erected under the direction of the Board of Control, appointed under the Act 1 & 2 Geo. IV., c. 30. 
Statement of Date and Cost of original Building, and of subsequent Additions thereto. 







When first opo 


ncd. First Additic 


.... Alton... 




Second Add 


rH 


of Asylum | 








Cost of Building 


Me nf 


Date of Authority, Order 






• 






Cost of Lan< 


i. Beds. in Couneii. 


Land. 


Beds. 


... Council. 


and La 


.nd. 








£ ' S. 


d. 


! £ s. d. 






£ 


s. d. 






1824 


19,900 4 


5 104 2nd September, 1864 


. 1 10,963 17 2 


58 


8th April, 1878, 


23.700 


0 0 


no 




1827 


36,630 19 


1 150 




240 


22nd October, 1875, . 


14,500 


0 0 


110 




1829 


45,798 12 


7 284 2nd July, 1857, 


. 22,109 15 5 


96 


— 










1829 


26,090 15 


4 120 — 




118 












1832 


22,552 10 


4 104 19th January, 1872, 


. 20,000 0 0 


146 












1833 


24,176 3 


0 104 5th May, 1866, . 


. 10,903 0 0 


156 












1833 


42,844 2 


2 250 30th June, 1856, 


. 15,813 17 8 




20th August, 1869, . 


9,032 : 


11 5 


209 




1835 


16,888 1 


9 100 24th June, 1S69, 


. 8,530 9 4 


100 


6th December, 1875, . 


14,000 


0 0 


100 




1834 


22,325 14 


5 60 29th September, 1851 


), 2,510 2 6 













Do.,** . 


" 


— 


- 30th April, 1861, 


. 10,849 12 10 


140 


16th October, 1874, . 


4,000 


0 0 


- 



* Works not commenced. 1 Not completed ; no account of cost of first increase, 

t No account of the cost of this addition. § This increase of 209 beds was obtained at the total cost of £24,8-16 9s Id. (1856-69). 

| Not completed. 11 For purchase of old Workhouse. ** For purchase of additional land, and for coat of connecting trenei. 
CT.ON)n:i,. — The Inspector's report gives tile accommodation at patients. 
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jt 0 _ g t .Inspection of District Asylums, Lunatics in Workhouses, and Lunatics at Larue. 



List of Queries addressed to the Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums and their Replies. 

1. For the purposes of inspection is the country- 
divided into districts 1 If so, is a district left under 
the permanent supervision of one inspector? If not, 
wliat arrangement is made for official inspection ? 

For the purposes of inspection Ireland is divided 
into two districts, north and south. They are in- 
spected by each inspector, alternately, every three 
months. 

2. Are the inspections of asylums made without 

previous notice being given to the resident medical 
superintendents of the inspectors’ intention to make 
such inspection? , . 

Yes, except for special purposes, when they visit 
for the object of meeting the Boards or conducting in- 
vestigations, or of taking partin the discussion of local 
arrangements. 

3. What power have the inspectors to remedy any 
defects in the system or in the administration which 
may come under their notice ? 

The samepo weras exists with the English Lunacy Ins- 
pectors. They have no immediate authority to order 
Boards to act on their suggestions. As commissioners 
of control they have power under the Act to take all 
requisite steps which they deem advisable in the pur- 
chase of land, erection of buildings, then- furniture, &c., 
&c. In them as trustees, conjointly with the chairman 
undone of the Commissioners of the Board of Works, 
the property of district asylums in Ireland is altogether 
vested. 

4. Are the provisions of the 24tli section of the 
8th ct 9th Vic., cap. 107, as regards the inspection of 
workhouses, fully carried out— if not, why not? 

Theinspectors cannot visit alltliepoorhousesinlreland 
within a year. It would be physically impossible for 
them to embrace 163 of these institutions within the 
twelve month. They visit them in like manner as the 
Lunacy Commissioners in England — from time to time 
— particularly those of importance, or those containing 
a large number of paupers mentally affected, the vast 
majority of whom, it may be observed, are idiots, im- 
beciles, or epileptics, a very few of whom, probably 



not three per cent., have been transferred to them from 
asylums. 

5. What knowledge have you as to the cases tabu- 
lated in Appendix B of your annual report, under the 
head of “ Insane Persons in Workhouses?” Is your 
knowledge personal, or is it derived from reports from 
the medical officers of workhouses ? 

First. What the inspectors know from their own 
observations. Second. They accept returns coming 
from duly qualified physicians of poorliouses as correct, 
the more so as they consider them, from experience, 
competent to their duties, as regards classification of 
the insane. 

G. Is the class of “ lunatics at large,” of which a 
summary by counties appears in the appendix to your 
annual reports, subject to any, and if so, to what inspec- 
tion ? If not, can }'ou make any recommendations con- 
cerning them? 

Being at large, the class referred to is not subject 
to any official inspection, a fact to which, in their 
Parliamentary reports, the inspector’s have fre- 
quently and distinctly adverted. The returns of the 
individuals in question are obtained through the Con- 
stabulary and Metropolitan Police, who include in 
their local reports every individual supposed to be 
mentally affected, though, in the opinion of the inspec- 
tors, a very considerable portion of them are not 
exactly fit objects to be deprived of their freedom, 
as, for example, persons subject to mild, forms of epi- 
lepsy of infrequent recurrence, who are capable of per- 
forming all their social avocations again — imbeciles, 
considered as such simply because their mental facul- 
ties are not fully developed or properly cullured. In- 
fluenced by these circumstances, the inspectors think 
it would be advisable, taking a broad view of the sub- 
ject, that parochial relieving officers should make re- 
turns of the supposed mentally affected in their sub- 
districts to the Office of Lunatic Asylums, such returns 
to be countersigned by the medical officers of each 
electoral division, giving the various types of. the 
malady and their extent, as observed by them in indi- 
vidual cases. 

(Signed), John Nugent, 

for self and colleague. 
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jj 0i q Admission and Discharge of Patients in District Asylums and the System of 

Supervision and Inspection. 



List of Queries addressed to Resident Medical 
Superintendents and their several Replies. 

I.— ADMISSION. 

(a) . Are the rules and regulations as laid down by 
Order in Council for admission of patients into the 
Asylum in all cases strictly adhered to ? 

(b) . Do you consider the present mode of admission to 
be in any respect, and if so in what respect, defective? 

(c) . Are you of opinion that any change, and if so 
what change, is desirable in the present form or mode of 
admission ? 

(d) . Can you furnish any cases, if so be good enough 
to do so, in illustration of your opinion? 



ULSTER. 

Armagh. 

(a) . They arc. 

(b) . I do not consider the present mode of admission 
defective : every facility is given for the early admission 
of patients on Form E. 

(c) . I cannot suggest any change as regards Form E. 
(o'). I cannot, except as regards dangerous cases. 

I am of opinion, and the Governors of the Asylum 
agree, that greater facilities might be given for the 
admission of “ Dangerous Lunatics,” viz., I myself 



suggest that the lunatic be brought before one justice, 
and that the assistance and certificate of any properly 
qualified medical practitioner should be sufficient— 
this, of course, would involve a change in the Act 
30 & 31 Vic., c. cxviii. 

Robert MacKinstry, M.D., 

Res. Med. Supt. 

Armagh District Asylum. 



Belfast. 

The Privy Council Rules are in all cases adhered 
to in the admission of patients, and work very satis- 
factorily. 

Alex. Stewart Merrick, M.D., 

Res. Med. Supt. 

District Lxinatic Asylum, 

Belfast, 1st March, 1878. 

Downpatrick. 

(а) . Yes. 

(б) . I consider committals by magistrates’ warrants 
unnecessary and objectionable. Unnecessary : — the 
resident medical officer having the power to receive on 
the ordinary forms any urgent cases. Objectionable : — 
first, as converting the lunatic into a criminal, more 
especially in the case of females, who are constantly 
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under the escort of the police for the greater part of a 
day ; and, secondly, as giving too great facilities for 
putting people into asylums without sufficient cause ; 
and, thirdly, as tending to frustrate justice in the 
future ; for instance, persons suffering from delirium 
tremens are not subjects for a lunatic asylum, and are 
in all probability likely on future occasions in conse- 
quence of their habits to be tried as criminals when 
having been in lunatic asylums, justice is frustrated 
to a great extent. A clergyman was sent here on a 
magistrate’s warrant who was bordering on delirum 
tremens, and who had committed an assault. He was 
no case for a lunatic asylum, but is now branded as a 
lunatic. 



G. St. G. Tyner. 

District Lunatic Asylum, 

Downpatrick. 



Letterkenny. 

(a) . Yes, with one exception. In the admission of 
cases other than dangerous lunatics, the 16th Privy 
Council Rule gives discretionary power to the resident 
medical superintendent only in exceptional cases. 
Taking into consideration the great distances persons 
have to be brought, and the almost utter want of 
railway communication in this district, the Board of 
Governors has given power to the resident medical 
superintendent to admit ordinary cases at whatsoever 
times they are presented for admission. 

(b) . No. 

(c) . No. 

(d) . No. 

Joseph Petit, M.D. 

Londonderry. 

(а) . The rules and regulations as laid down by 
order in Order in Council for admission of patients in 
this asylum are in all cases strictly adhered to. 

(б) . I do not consider the present mode to be in any 
way defective. 

(c). I cannot suggest any change that would be 
desirable in the present mode or form of admission. 



Monaghan. 

(а) . Yes. 

(б) . Yes, defective in so far as no provision is made 
for the prompt admission of wandering lunatics, and 
of lunatics not under proper care and control. 

(e). Yes. That the clause in the English Lunatic 
Asylums Act, 1853, 16 & 17 Vic., c. 97, be extended 
to Ireland. 

(d). Yes. The case of William Montgomery, ad- 
mitted here on 9th October, 1874. He was detained 
at home — a small farm house near Arvagh, county 
Cavan, and confined to a room, in the windows of which 
there was no glass, in a state of complete nudity. 
This patient was not under proper care and control. 
He was discovered in this condition by an Englishman 
travelling through Ireland, and who represented the 
case to the English Lunacy Commissioners. The 
Lunacy Commissioners forwarded the letter of com- 
plaint to the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, Ireland. 

A copy of the correspondence can be supplied if 
required. 

J. C. Robertson. 



MUNSTER. 

Clonmel. 

(a) . Yes ; I believe so. 

( b ) . There are four modes of admission. 

1. — Magistrate’s warrant. 30 and 31 V., c. 118. 

2. — House form. Form E. P. C. rules. 

3. — Form of application for admission of paying 
patients — Form II. P. C. rules. 

4. — Warrant of Lord- Lieutenant. 

I think the two first-mentioned modes of admission 
might be amended, and are defective, inasmuch as the 
signature of two physicians is not required to either 
of them as in the case of paying patients admitted 
under Form H. It being to my mind of as much 
importance to guard against the possible improper 
detention of a pauper as an individual in a higher 
social grade by taking the precaution of requiring the 
certificates of two independent physicians. 

2. — The mode of transmission to the asylum of 
those committed under the Act 30 and 31 Vic., 
c. 118 — viz., by means of an armed escort, generally 
handcuffed, and sometimes bound with cords, is 
decidedly objectionable. 

(c) . I think commitments under the Act of Par- 
liament quoted above might be discontinued, provided 
the change I recommended be adopted, viz., requiring 
the separate certificate of two pvoperly qualified physi- 
cians, each physician to state the reasons as observed 
by himself for certifying to the fitness of the patients 
for admission. 

(d) . I am aware of two cases, at least, of improper 
committal under the Act 30 and 31 Vic., c. 118. 
The persons I allude to were not insane, but suffering 
from the effects of drink. 

W. H. Garner, R. M. S., 
Clonmel. 

Cork. 

(a.) Yes, generally. Many cases, however try to 
evade the regular mode of admission, and seek ad- 
mission by the resident Medical Superintendent, es- 
pecially cases from the Cork Workhouse. 

(b.) I consider the present mode of admission by 
Magistrate’s warrant defective to meet the case, for 
which such admission was intended, viz., violent and 
dangerous lunatics suffering from a recent and acute 
form of insanity ; inasmuch as unless the lunatic has 
actually committed an indictable offence, many ma<ds- 
trates do not consider he comes within the meaning of 
the Act, and decline to issue a warrant. The magis- 
trates should also be required to enquire into the 
patients pecuniary means. Cases have come under 
my notice, having been sent to the district asylum, 
who could have paid for admission to a private asylum. 

(c.) I am of opinion that in the Magistrate’s warrant 
for admission, the same engagement on the part of the 
patient’s friends to remove the patients when certified 
as recovered, should be inserted as on the ordinary 
form of admission. 

(d.) I cannot just at present furnish any cases, not 
having any record. 

J. A. Eames, m.d., 

Res. Med. Supt. 

Ennis. 



Monaghan, March 2nd, 1878. 



Omagh. 

(a). They are. 

b ) . In no respect. 

c) . None. 

(d). No. 

Edwd. J. Thompson, M.B. 
Visiting Physician and Acting 
for Res. Med. Supt. 



(a.) The rules and regulations as laid down by 
order in Council are always complied with. 

(p-) The present mode of admission of dangerous 
lunatics, 10th section, 30th and 31st Vic., chap. 118— 
is most objectionable, as it converts the lunatic into a 
criminal. The ordinary form of admission (on house 
form) is defective, as there is no obligation on the 
Board or Medical Superintendent to admit. Further 
the rule which requires that the admission of all 
paying patients must be approved of by the Inspectors 
is most obstructive, as the Medical Superintendent has 
at present no power ’to admit such cases no matter 
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how urgent they may be, and on his refusing to do so 
the friends commit the patient as a dangerous lunatic 
and the institution loses the benefit of the money. 
The rule which prohibits the Governors from receiving 
from paying patients more than the average cost 
should be rescinded, as many of this class require better 
diet than the ordinary rim of patients, and then- 
friends would much prefer to pay liberally for any 
extras that might be given them. 

The present forms are also defective in not giving 
the qualifications of the medical man signing the cer- 
tificate, also in the previous history, &c., of the patient ; 
the latter remark applies especially to forms sent 
with persons committed from gaols by warrant of 
Lord Lieutenant, no information whatever being given 
in such cases except the names of patients and certifying 
physicians. 

(c.l The 10th sect, of the 30th and 31st Vic., chap. 
118, should be repealed; the declaration of present 
form should be retained, but English form of admis- 
sion (Schedule B, section 7, 16 & 17 Vic., chap. 
96), be substituted for the present form, and that 
sections 68, 69, and 70 of chap. 97, 16 and 17, Vic., 
should extend to Ireland. 

Females committed as lunatics should be sent to 
asylums with a female in the escort. 

(d.) Application was made here in the year 1873, for 
the admission of Margaret Kerin, who was labouring 
under acute puerperal mania ; her husband was in 
good circumstances and quite ready to pay anything 
reasonable for her support. I could not admit hex-, 
and as her case was most urgent she was committed 
as a “dangerous lunatic.” She made a good recovery 
and was discharged after five months, but we never 
received one penny to our fluids from her husband. 

In the year 1875 an application was made for 
the admission of Michael Lynch, whose friends were in 
most comfortable circumstances, and warned by my 
experience in Mrs. Kerin’s case I admitted him as a 
paying patient and urgent case, and for this I was 
repi-imanded by the Inspectors. 

A young woman (ret twenty-five) was, on the tenth 
inst., committed as a “ dangerous lunatic ;” she was 
brought here from Miltown Malbay, a distance of six- 
teen miles in a covei-ed car with no escort but two 
policemen. 

William Daxox, 

Res. Med. Supt. 

14th March, 1878. 

Killarxey. 

(a.) The rules have of late been strictly adhered to ; 
but there are at least six patients in the asylum who were 
admitted without any form; all these, save one, were re- 
admissions, their absence from the asylum varying 
from a few months to five years. 

(i b .) I consider the criminal warrant ot a dangerous 
lunatic for many reasons objectionable : it makes a 
criminal of the insane patient, and hands a nervous 
and diseased person whose chance of l-ecovcry may 
be altogether blighted by a fright, or injudicious treat- 
ment, over to the hands of the police. This Act was 
evidently intended by the legislature to be used only in 
exceptional cases, but as Magistrates rarely raise a 
difficulty about committing, and as the lunatic is 
always in a measure dangerous, and liable to commit 
an indictable crime, this is the commonest mode of ad- 
mission, 1,239 having been admitted in this way into 
the Irish Asylums in 1876, and only 1,030 in the 
ordinary or legitimate way. 

This mode of admission is adopted as being the 
quickest and most convenient, the rules for ad- 
mission under form E, which I beg to enclose, neces- 
sitating some delay. The medical certificates in both 
forms are too meagre ; the facts indicating insanity 
observed by the medical man should, I think, always 
be inserted. 

There is no power to enforce the correction of the 
admission form ; dates and names are often incorrect. 



The question as to how long a certificate is legal for, is 
not I think clear ; seven days is the limit in England 
and in Irish Private Asylums, but there is no limit for 
the Irish District Asylums. 

Lunatics found “wandering at large” might be 
brought before the Dispensary Medical Officer, and be 
certified for in the ordinary way. 

(c.) It being my opinion that all insane patients 
should be put under treatment at the earliest possible 
date after developing the disease, I would think it 
advisable to do away with the present form of ad- 
mission, and adopt instead the admission form in use 
in England ; the declaration part of form E might be 
retained, so as to insure that no well-to-do person should 
be admitted as a paupei-. I do not think a Superin- 
tendent should have the power to refuse admission to 
a patient if the form is legally filled up. Privy 
Council Rule XVI. “ empowers the Resident Med- 
ical Superintendent in a case of urgency to admit the 
patient on his own authority stating on the face of his 
order the ground on which he acts,” but desii-es that he 
“ shall submit the case to the special consideration of 
the Board at its next Meeting.” 

(d.) A patient was sent to this asylum some time 
since on a form made out two years previously ; I re- 
fused him admission; he was committed by ma- 
gistrates on same day as a criminal lunatic. 

A female patient was sent to this asylum on a criminal 
warrant which had been dated three weeks before ; as 
the case was urgent, I admitted her and had a fresh 
committal made out. Recently a woman was certified 
to be insane by a medical man, although he had not 
seen her for three weeks. As she was violent when 
brought to the asylum I admitted her. In England 
this would not be legal. 

The large majority of the _ medical certificates are 
far too meagre. 

Oscar T. Woods, 

Medical Superintendent, 

Killarney Asylum. 



Limerick. 

(a.) Privy Council Rules XI. and XVI. are strictly 
adhered to, so far that all patients are admitted under 
30th and 31st Vic., cap. 118, and under the ordinary 
form of application for admission, as “ urgent by the 
physician.” Scax-cely any patients have been ad- 
mitted by order of the Board. 

Rules XII. and XIII. have never been carried put 
as this asylum has always been overcrowded. 

(b.) The pi-esent mode of admission is defective. 

1st. Under the 30th and 31st Vic., cap. 1 IS, the 
lunatic is convei-ted into a criminal. 

2nd. The form itself is defective in information of 
history of patient in medical certificate, which does not 
state the qualifications of medical men, and does not 
state facts indicating insanity observed by the medical 
man himself. 

(c.) I am of opinion that Act 30 and 31 Vic., 
cap. 118, sec. 10, Mil-ring to dangerous lunatics, 
should be annulled ; that the declaration of the friends 
on the present application should be retained, but 
that the remainder should be done away with, and the 
English form of admission, Schedule B, No. l,sec. 7, 
16 and 17 Vic., cap. 96 (page 342, Fry’s Handbook), 
should be substituted in its stead. 

1 would also suggest that secs. 67, 68, 69, and 70 of 
16 and 17 Vic., cap. 97, should extend to Ireland, as at 
present a pei-son may become insane, and unless he has 
friends or makes himself obnoxious to others, he may 
be left without cure or treatment. 

( d .) Cases have been refused admission by me and 
sent in the next day as dangerous lunatics. 

Females are constantly sent in chai-ge of the police 
who have lately been confined, or are in a most de- 
pressed state, under 30 & 31 Vic. 

E. Maziere Courtexay. 
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Appendix C. WATERFORD. 

Lunacy. («)• The rules and regulations as laid down by Order 
in Council for the admission of patients are in this 
asylum strictly adhered to, with the view of giving 
the fullest effect to the intention and purposes for 
which asylums were erected. 

(b) . The present modes of admission, as regards 
ordinary cases admitted by the Board of Governors 
and the Resident Medical Superintendent from their 
Homes, appear in principle to be sufficiently instruc- 
tive. There are, however, certain cases sent forward 
from time to time from union workhouses Unsuited 
for asylum treatment, ami who may be classed as 
“ Pauper Imbeciles,” who become temporarily trouble- 
some or refractory under some exciting cause, and who 
are thereupon certified as fit subjects for admission to 
a lunatic asylum. As regards such cases some more 
restrictive measures would be advantageous as tending 
to decrease the number of individuals thus sent from 
union workhouses, and who, after their admission to 
the asylum, are in general classed as lunatics, and are 
subsequently looked upon as such. 

(c) . With respect to the form of admission now 
in use, while retaining the “ declaration ” existing in 
it, according to the Privy Council Rules, it would be 
well, in order to enlarge the scope and increase the 
definiteness of the “medical certificate,” and so render 
it more restrictive and binding, to alter certain sec- 
tions of the form so as to approximate it as nearly as 
practicable to that in use in the English county 
asylums, in which the medical certificate possesses 
the advantages indicated. Where errors are found 
to have been made in the filling up and completion 
of the admission form some authority should exist to 
compel the immediate rectification of such errors, 
without having recourse to measures which might 
prove injurious to the patient. Further, and in order 
to facilitate individuals, especially in country districts, 
who may become insane, being put under immediate 
treatment in asylums, it would be advisable, I believe, 
to remove the enactment (30th and 31st Yic.) relating 
to “ dangerous lunatics from the Statute book.” As a 
widespread idea exists in certain districts that no insane 
person can be admitted to lunatic asylums unless some 
overt act has been committed, bringing him then within 
the terms of the enactment alluded to. 

(d) . In reference to the class of cases I have 
adverted to as “ Pauper Imbeciles,” I cannot afford any 
illustrations from personal experience in this asylum. 
On inquiry, however, I am informed by the Clerk of 
the case of a male patient admitted here on a 
“ House Form ” from the Dungarran Union Work- 
house, and who soon after his reception was found to 
be quite unsuited for asylum treatment, and was so 
certified by the medical officers, and accordingly dis- 
charged by the Board of Governors. It was stated 
by the official who came from the workhouse to remove 
him from the asylum that the man was in nowise 
dangerous, but became troublesome, refractory, and 
dirty when seeking for extra diet, and it was for this 
reason he was sent to the asylum. Some short time 
after his removal he was again sent forward on a 
“ Magistrate’s Warrant ” form, and having again been 
discharged nothing further has been heard of him 

With regard to the disadvantages which the enact- 
ment relating to “ dangerous lunatics ” possesses, the 
particulars of the following case came under my notice 
in the Cork Asylum, and I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to quote them here : — A male patient was admitted on 
a “Magistrate’s Warrant ” from the west of the county, 
suffering from acute melancholia, the result of the 
accidental death in his presence of his only son. The 
disease had been for some time in progress, and, con- 
sequently, much valuable time had been lost. I 
learned soon after that the reason he had not been 
sent to the asylum when he first became affected was 
that he had committed no overt act whereby he could 
have been transmitted as a dangerous lunatic, and the 
persons in the district were unaware of any form of 



admission other than the “ Magistrate’s Warrant.” I 
further was informed that in the end he was almost 
incited to do something, so that they were able to 
commit him on the Magistrate’s Warrant. 

Ringrose Atkins, M.D. 



LEINSTER. 

Carlow. 

(a) . The rules and regulations, as laid down by Order 
in Council, and provision of Act for admission of 
patients are in all cases strictly adhered to. 

(b) . Ido not consider the present mode of admission 
to be in any way defective. 

(c) . I doubt that any change in the present mode of 
admission would be advantageous. 

Patients are admitted in three ways : by the Gover- 
nors on application ; by the physicians as urgent cases, 
‘provisionally, the form being duly filled — in the latter 
case a special recommendation must come from the 
magistrate, clergyman, or doctor, whose names appear 
on the form — and the third mode is under the provision 
of the Act 30th & 31st Yic., c. US. 

More than one-half the patients brought to the 
Asylum are committed as dangerous lunatics under 
the Act. 

It has happened that the committing magistrates 
have not distinguished a lunatic quiet and harmless 
from a “ dangerous lunatic ” within the meaning of 
the Act ; latterly more caution is observed. 

(d) . I have no illustrative case to offer an opinion 

M. P. Howlett, R.M.S., 
Carlow. 

Richmond. 

(a). The rules and regulations laid down by the Order 
in Council are, in my opinion, strictly adhered to, 
subject to the following explanation : — 

If the words in the 11th rule that persons (certain 
specified preliminaries having been gone through) shall 
be admissible into District Asylums after having been 
examined by the Resident Medical Superintendent, 
imply in any way that the.Resident Medical Superin- 
tendent is to exercise a discretion as to the admission 
or non-admission of the person, dependent on the 
opinion he may form as to their insanity, such an ex- 
amination is not made here. 

The examination (invariably made here on the 
admission of a patient) has reference to the carrying 
out of the 17th, 18th, and 21st rules, but is not con- 
sidered by me to authorize me in refusing admission to 
a person in whose case the prescribed fovm of appli- 
cation has been filled up, and the Board’s Order for 
admission made, even though I should be of opinion 
myself that the person was not insane. It appeals to 
me desirable that there should be no doubt on this 
point, because the power given to Boards of Governors 
and Resident Medical Superintendents by the 4th 
section of 38th and 39th Victoria., cap. 67, might, in 
my mind, be considerably modified according to the 
interpretation to be given to the words referred to. 

If the examination made by the Resident Medical 
Superintendent, after which a person in whose case the 
other prescribed preliminaries have been complied with, 
puts any responsibility on him as to the admission of the 
person (beyond seeing that the required forms have 
been complied with), and if it imposes on him a dis- 
cretion as to refusing admission if he deem the person 
not insane, then the responsibility attached to all dis- 
cretionary power attaches to the Resident Medical 
Superintendent, and the immunity conferred on him by 
the 4tli section is very incomplete. If on the other hand 
the Resident Medical Superintendent and Board of 
Governors, when the form of application prescribed by 
the 1 1th rule has been fulfilled, can in the words of the 
4th section, take charge of, receive, and detain such 
patient until he shall die, or be removed, or discharged 
by due authority, too much power may be given to the 
Governors and Resident Medical Superintendent. In 
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connexion with this point it is important to bear in 
mind that the opinion of the Law Advisers of the 
Crown has been given, that the Board of Governors 
may, if they think it right, refuse to give a person to 
his friends, though his friends may be anxious to 
take him out and to take charge of him. 

(i b ). I consider the present mode of admission to be 
defective, or at least susceptible of great improvement 
in the following particulars : — 

1. The so-called ordinary form of admission, Form 
E of the Privy Council "Rules, in my mind, is not, 
and does not pretend to be. an authority in the sense 
of a warrant for the admission or detention of a person 
however insane. . It forms the groundwork for such a 
warrant and evidence of the insanity of a person and 
his fitness for admission, certainly for his own benefit, 
and presumably, perhaps, as a person, at common law, 
requiring restraint, but, in itself, the admission form 
does no more. Any legal virtue it has appears to me 
to arise from the 4th section of the 38th and 39th 
Vic., cap. 67, which conferred certain power from the 
date of its operation and relieved from certain penal- 
ties as to the past. 

2. The insane, so far as regards admission into 
asylums, should, I think, be dealt with by Jaw under 
two aspects : — 

(A.) Those who require to be placed under legal 
restraint in the interests of society ; and in reference to 
those I would only remark that the existing statutes 
as regards dangerous and criminal lunatics are, in my 
mind; practically confounded together, as in my ex- 
perience little oi - no heed is taken of the distinction 
between them. A dangerous lunatic is one who is taken 
under circumstances denoting a derangement of min|d, 
and a purpose of committing some indictable offence ; 
and a criminal lunatic is one charged with or convicted 
not merely of the purpose, but of the actual com- 1 
mitting an indictable offence, but in practice in the case 
of a very large proportion of persons committed as dan- 
gerous lunatics, the perpetration of some indictable 
offence has been proved. Hence arises an important 
difference in the legal procedure in cases where no 
difference of circumstances exists and some evils appear 
to me to result. 

(B.) The second class are those whose admission to 
asylums is desirable in their own interests with a view 
to their proper care or treatment. Very great hard- 
ship arises, I think, in a very large number of such 
cases by the want of any provision in the Irish statutes 
such as exist in England, and which makes it the duty 
of poor law relieving officers and other officials to 
look after such- cases and provide for their due care. 
The result is that in Ireland many such cases are 
altogether uncared for, or dealt with by magistrates 
and the police as dangerous or criminal lunatics, which, 
I think, they should not be. 

I think the present mode of admission of paying 
patients, as prescribed by the Privy Council Rules, is 
objectionable, and I would suggest that considering the 
present nature and arrangements of district lunatic 
asylums in Ireland, this mode of admission should be 
done away with altogether. Under the 38th and 39th 
Vic., cap. 67, sec. 16, the cost of maintenance of 
patients admitted for treatment into lunatic asylums 
may be recovered from relatives legally liable, and this 
power appeal’s to me sufficiently to meet the case of 
persons able to pay in whole or in part the cost of 
support, whether as regards the interests of such 
parties, or of the public who are taxed for the support 
of asylums. 

Owing to the position of Richmond District Lunatic 
Asylum in the metropolitan city of Ireland (with a 
large number of public institutions in the district 
which are not local but national), cases more or less 
numerous are admitted and unfairly maintained at the 
charge either of the city of Dublin or other portions 
of the distiict. 

As instances I would submit — 

1. The case of a girl' named M‘C , admitted 

from the North of Ireland as an object of charity into 
a charitable institution in the city and brought up 



there, who, having become insane, was admitted here An 
and maintained at the expense of the county of j 
Dublin. 

2. A girl named H H , who was admitted 

into the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Cabra, from the 
county of Tipperary, and having become insane there 
was admitted and maintained here. 

3. A boy named J B , from the county of 

Longford, who was sent here from Glencree Reforma- 
tory, and charged to the county Wicklow. ’ 

The admission of criminal lunatics appears to me to 
require improvement, both as regards law and practice. 

Criminal lunatics are divisible into four legal 
classe. 

1. Persons indicted and acquitted on the ground of 
insanity at the time of commission of the crime : 1 and 
2 Geo. IV., cap. 33, sec. 16 ; 8 and 9 Vic., cap. 107, 
sec. 26. 

2. Ci'iminals found insane at the time of their in- 
dictment : 1 and 2 Geo. IV., cap. 33, sec. 17 ; 8 and 
9 Vic., cap. 107, sec. 26. 

3. Persons under sentence of imprisonment or trans- 
portation, or under warrant in default of surety to keep 
the peace, who are or have become insane : 1 Vic., cap. 

27, sec. 11. 

4. Persons committed to px-ison for trial for any 
offence who are or have become insane, or are idiots : 

1 Vic., cap. 27, sec. 111. Only some of the parties 
coming tinder the above four heads are sent to the 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Dundrum, and the re- 
mainder are in distx’ict lunatic asylums, under the 
discretion which seems to be vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant. I believe it is customary to send to the 
Central Asylum only those charged with some crime of 
a homicidal or very violent or aggravated nature, and 
that as a x-ule criminal lunatics, not coming under this 
category, are sent to and maintained in district lunatic 
asylums. 

The principle on which the discretionary power 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant is exercised appears to 
me to be open to two objections : — 

1. As a local question, cases are maintained out of 
local rates, which ought to be maintained at the charge 
of the State. 

2. A distinction which should be kept strongly in 
view is overlooked, viz. : — that, as regards their in- 
sanity, criminal lunatics are divisible into two well 
marked classes, as laid down on the high authority of 
Dr. Orange, the able Resident Medical Superintendent 
of the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, viz. : — 

1. Those who having been charged with the com- 
mission of a criminal act, have either whilst awaiting 
trial or when arraigned, or when tried and found insane, 
been ordered to be detained during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, and who consist mainly of persons whose 
offences have been isolated criminal acts, the direct 
result of their insane state, and who up to the time of 
the outbreak of their insanity have, in many cases, 
led industrious and honest lives. 2. Those who, 
instead of being composed of persons who have 
committed criminal acts in the frenzy of mania, 
consist chiefly of those whose offences against 
law and order are part of their every-day life. 

I think that it is not either just or proper that the 
ordinary patients of district lunatic asylums, whose 
lives have not previously exposed them to such evil ■ 
influences, should be subjected to the contamination of 
the degraded habits and conversation of the second class 
of criminal lunatics. In connexion with this subject, 

I think that criminal lunatics of the four classes re- 
cognised, as already stated by law, should be dealt 
with rather with reference to the frequency bf their 
criminal acts than to the aggravated nature of a single 
act. 

Whether as a deterrent to others or for personal 
reformation by the infliction of restriction of liberty, 
whether in prison or in a lunatic asylum, the repe- 
tition of crime ought to be taken largely into consider- 
ation,- and the restriction of liberty should he cumu- 
lative in due proportion to the' cumulation of crime. 

Joseph Lalor. 

•2 G 
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Lunacy. (a.) The rules and regulations for the admission of 
patients, as laid down by order in Council, are at all 
times strictly observed. 

(b.) I consider the present modes of admission 
satifactory, and in no wise defective. They appear 
to me to be sufficiently stringent and at the same time 
to afford every reasonable facility to the friends and 
relations of patients to obtain their admission in all 
suitable cases. Ample provision is also made for the 
immediate admission of urgent cases. 

(c.) Holding the above opinion I do not suggest any 
change in the modes of admission. 

(d.) Not suggesting any changes it is unnecessary 
to furnish illustrations. 

Joseph Edmondson, 

Res. Med. Supt. 

12th March, 1878. 



*■) 

>.), (c.) rc. 



Kilkenny. 



Barry Delany, m.d., 
Resident Med. Supt. 



Maryborough. 

(a.) They are. 

(6.) I believe that far too many cases are transmitted 
to asylums under police escorts, as dangerous lunatics, 
who could be admitted on the ordinary house forms, 
and conveyed by their friends. 

(c.) Answer in query (&.) 

(d.) Many ca'ses have been committed to this 
asylum as “Dangerous Lunatics,” who were totally 
unsuitable to be classed as such, some of them being 
insane for months previously, and consequently not 
urgent cases, and others for the slightest cause sworn 
to as dangerous. 

Very lately an imbecile old man was committed 
here for striking his wife. This old man was ad- 
mitted in a very weak state and was immediately 
placed in bed, and though every care and attention 
was bestowed on him, he died within a very short 
period after admission. 

I might mention other such cases as the above. 

Joseph IT. Hatchell, 

Resident Med. Supt. 

Maryborough District Asylum, 

8th March, 1878. 



Mullingar. 

(a.) Yes. 

I consider the mode of admission of Pay Patients 
into the Asylum most defective and requires 
immediate modification in order that they may be 
admitted as ordinary pauper patients. 

Henry Berkeley, R.M.S. 

Mullingar Asylum. 



CONNAUGHT. 

Ballinasloe. 

The mles, &c., laid down by order in Council for 
the admission of patients are in this asylum strictly 
adhered to. 

Haiing had the experience of three District 
Asylums I have found the existing rules work very 
ivell. — I cannot recommend any change except that 
Magistrates should be more particular in satisfying 
themselves that patients are “ Dangerous" within the 
meaning of the Act before committing them as such 



to asylums — Cases committed as Dangerous Lunatics 
and which might have been admitted on the ordinary 
forms, are of daily occurrence in this district, for 
example : — 

A female patient whose feet have been amputated. 

A blind boy. 

A female child, aged Eleven Years, epileptic. 

A boy committed as dangerous, yet stated by his 
Father to be “ quiet as a baby." 

Several bedridden old men and women. 

R. V. Fletcher, R.M.S. 

District Asylum, Ballinasloe. 



Castlebar. 

(a.) Rules and regulations are strictly adhered to. 
The Governors have given me authority to admit 
any person appearing suitable to the asylum ; in all 
such cases I report the matter to next meeting of 
Governors, and have the approval marked on Form of 
Admission. Persons sent in on warrant are at once 
admitted. 

(b.) No't defective in any way — except that some 
persons are sent to the asylum on Magistrates’ 
warrant who might be sent in on ordinary form. 

(c.) I cannot suggest any change. 

(d.) No. 

G. Carre, M.D. 

Castlebar Asylum, 

March 5tli, 1878. 



SLIGO. 

(ct). As far as possible, but come cases, though not 
urgent, are admitted on the ordinary form without 
previous application — coming from long distances they 
could not be refused. 

(6.) 1st. — Patients are often conveyed from station 
by the police unaccompanied by any friend who could 
give information as to their history. 

2nd. — Frequently proper modes of restraint are not 
used, and unclue restraint is. 

3rd. — Patients are often conveyed by police who 
could be conveyed by friends, thereby causing unneces- 
sary expense to ratepayers which did not exist prior 
to the passing of the Act for the committal of danger- 
ous lunatics to asylums. The friends in a position 
to convey patients or to defray the cost of their con- 
veyance to asylums, wishing to relieve themselves of 
trouble, responsibility, and expense, get them conveyed 
by the police, finding they can do so. 

4th. — Dangerous patients are often admitted on 
ordinary forms, and, vice versa, quiet people by 
warrant. 

5th. — Evidence of insanity frequently not suffi- 
ciently stated. 

(c). 1st.— -When possible a friend should accom- 
pany the patient to the asylum to give a history of 
the case. 

2nd — Strict attention should be given to circular 
from under-secretaries to magistrates (15th July, 
1874). V 3r 

3rd and 4th. — When practicable friends should 
convey patients to asylums. 

5th. — Greater care should be taken to discriminate 
between dangerous and ordinary lunatics in accordance 
with circular of under-secretaries to magistrates, 10th 
March, 1874, or all patients might be admitted on 
ordinary forms with advantage, as dangerous patients 
are frequently kept for an undue length of time in 
restraint and seclusion both in their own houses and 
in the police barracks, it being difficult to get two 
magistrates together in a country place. 

6th. — Greater care should be observed in stating 
the evidences of insanity, viz., the facts observed by 
the medical examiners and those communicated to 
him by others. 

John M'Munn, M.D., R.M.S. 
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II.— DISCHARGE. 

U.) Are the rules and regulations as laid down by 
Order in Council for the discharge of patients from 
the Asylum in all cases strictly adhered to ? 

(b.) Can you suggest any improvement in the pre- 
sent mode of discharging patients 1 



ULSTER. 



Armagh. 



(a) . They are. 

(b) . I consider the present mode an excellent one ; 
namely : — to discharge all patients under certificate of 
the two medical officers, the cases before discharge to 
be submitted to the Governors for approval. 

Robert MacKinstry, M.D., 

R. M. Supt. 



Armagh District Asylum. 



Belfast. 

The Privy Council Rules relative to the discharge 
of patients are strictly carried out. 

1 would suggest in the cose of dangerous lunatics 
admitted by magistrates warrant, who have no known 
friends, that when they become harmless and incur- 
able, power should be given to the Board of Governors 
to transfer such to the workhouse, or (much more pre- 
ferable way) to an Intermediate asylum. 

Alex. Stewart Merrick, M.D., R.M.S. 
Disrict Lunatic Asylum, 

Belfast, 1st March, 1878. 

Downpatrick. 

(а) . No : I allow patients in rapidly failing bodily 
health to be removed by their friends. 

(б) . I would suggest that the discharge of patients 
be left entirely to the discretion of the Medical Officers. 

G. St. G. Tyner. 



Letterkenny. 

(a). Yes, with one exception. 

In cases of bodily illness where there is almost 
certainty of death, I have, with the consent of the 
Yisiting and Consulting Physician, allowed the friends 
to take patients home, so that they might have the 
melancholy satisfaction of having them die at home, 
and this I have done without the sanction of the 
Board of Governors, ortho Inspectors, as provided by 
Privy Council Rule 23. We have acted so only in 
cases where, on consultation, we believed the journey 
home could be made with safety, and where there was 
no suicidal tendency on the part of the patient. 

(5). I am strongly of opinion that in cases such as 1 
have stated above, discretionary powers should be 
given to the Resident Medical Superintendent in con- 
junction with the Yisiting and Consulting Physician, 
for it is possible that a patient so discharged might die 
on. the way home, and if an inquest was held the 
Resident Medical Superintendent and the Yisiting 
and Consulting Physican might find themselves in a 
very awkward position with reference to Privy Council 
Rule 23. 

Joseph Petit. 



Lonbonderry. 

(a) . The rules and regulations as laid down by 
Order in Council for the discharge of patients from 
this asylum, are in all cases strictly adhered to. 

( b ) . I cannot suggest any improvement in the pre- 
sent mode of discharging patients. 



(a). Yes. 

(5). No. 

J. C. Robertson, 

2nd March, 1878. Monaghan. 



Omagh. Appendix C 

(a). Strictly. Lunacy, 

(a). None. 

Edward J. Thompson, m.b., 

Yisiting Physician, acting for R.M.S. 



MUNSTER, 

CLONMEL. 

(a.) Yes. 

(6). Great difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
discharging patients to their friends, some being un- 
willing to remove them ; others have no means of 
supporting them, while many have disappeared alto- 
gether. Perhaps it would be an improvement to have 
the discharge of such patients notified to the relieving 
officer of their district, or to some other person whose 
duty it might become to inquire into the circumstances 
of their destitution, and to see them located in the 
proper place for destitute persons. 



Cork. 

(a.) Yes, so far as regards patients admitted on the 
ordinary house form; but, as I have stated — there 
being no engagement to remove the patient upon the 
magistrate’s warrant — great difficulty is often ex- 
perienced, especially as regards paupers (who have no 
friends) being received by the workhouse authorities. 

( b .) I would suggest that it should be made com- 
pulsory for the workhouse authorities to receive any 
pauper lunatic belonging to their district, discharged 
recovered from the district asylum, on receipt of a 
notice to that effect from the Resident Medical Super- 
intendent. 

J. A. Eames, M.D., 
Resident Medical Superintendent. 

Ennis. 

(a). Yes. 

(b.) When a patient has become of sound mind, oi- 
ls considered by the medical officers to be harmless 
and incurable, the friends of such patient should be 
called on to remove him or her from the asylum, and 
should they fail to do so within fourteen days, the 
Medical Superintendent should have power to send 
such patient to the workhouse of the TJnion in which 
such patient resided at the time of his or her admis- 
sion, and jt should be compulsory on Boards of 
Guardians to receive into their respective workhouses 
all such patients so sent. 

The Medical Superintendent should have a discretion- 
ary power of discharging any patient, between the 
meetings of the Board, provided that the person apply- 
ing to have such patient discharged enters into a re- 
cognizance for the peaceable behaviour or safe custody 
of such patient — all such discharges to be reported to 
the Inspectors within two days, and to the Board at 
their next meeting. 

Observations. 

In cases where there is a probability of death oc- 
curing within a short time, relations are often most 
anxious to take the patient under their own care, and 
as there is at present no power to discharge between 
the Board meetings, a month may elapse before the 
patient can be handed over to his or her friends, during 
which time the patient may either die, or become so 
weak as to render his removal impossible. 

William Daxon, 

Resident Medical Superintendent. 

14tli March, 1878. 



K ILL ARNE Y. 

(a.) Yes. 

(b.) As there is often a difficulty in discharging 
patients who have got no friends, I think the Work- 
house Authorities in the union to which they are 
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•AjtkndixC. chargeable should be compelled to remove them from 
Lunacy. ^he asylum on receiving notice. 

A form of discharge to be used in all asylums might, 
I think, with advantage be adopted. 

Oscar T. Woods, 

Medical Superintendent. 

Limerick. 

(a.) The rules and regulations are in all eases ad- 
hered to. 

( b .) In Ireland no person is bound to remove a 
lunatic from an asylum. The friends often refuse. 
The Poor Law Guardians also refuse. 

I would suggest that some provision similar to the 
enactment in 16 & 17 Vic., c. 97, sec. SO, should be 
introduced in Ireland. 

E. Maziere Courtenay. 



Waterford. 

(a.) The rules and regulations laid down by Order 
in Council for the discharge of patients are, I am in- 
formed, strictly adhered to in this asylum. 

(b.) In the case of patients whose friends during 
their residence in their asylum have died, leaving them 
destitute, with no one to receive them, or no home to 
go to. I am of opinion that authority should exist 
enabling the Medical Superintendents to send such 
patients on their recovery directly, to that union work- 
house to which they would have been chargeable had 
they become destitute outside the asylum. 



LEINSTER. 

Carlow. 

(a.) The rales and regulations as to the discharge of 
patients are strictly adhered to. The case is submitted 
to the Board of Governors at their monthly meeting. 
They consider the case, and the recommendation of 
both medical officers, and as they may see fit to order 
that the patient be allowed to return to his or her 
friends. 

( b .) I cannot suggest an improvement in the present 
mode of discharging patients. 

M. P. Howlett, 
Resident Medical Superintendent. 



Richmond. 

(a.) The rules and regulations for the discharge of 
patients from this asylum are strictly adhered to in all 
cases; but as regards a relative or friend taking a 
person (committed here as a dangerous lunatic under 
the 30th & 31st Vic., cap. 118), under his own care 
and protection if he shall enter into sufficient re- 
cognizance for his or her peaceful behaviour or safe 
custody, according to the provision at the conclusion of 
the 10th Section, legal opinions received here have 
diffei - ed. The last legal opinion received, and which is 
now acted on here, is that if the recognizance has been 
duly entered into, the Resident Medical Superintendent 
should hand the lunatic over to his friends at once, 
without waiting for a meeting of the Board. 

I believe that opinions also differ as regards the 
discharge of lunatics admitted here on house forms 
. under the 11th of the Privy Council Rules. One 
opinion is that, on the requisition of the party on 
whose application the lunatic was admitted here, the 
person so admitted musl be given over to the party 
making such requisition ; whilst another opinion is that 
the dischai'ge of such patient is discretionary with the 
Board of Governors. I consider that the power of a 
relative or friend to take out a patient admitted on a 
“ house form ” ought to be at least equal to that of a 
relative or friend of a party committed as a dangerous 
lunatic under the Act previously referred to. 

Joseph Lalor. 



Enniscorthy. 

(a) . The rules and regulations as laid down in 
Council for the discharge of patients from this asylum 
are, in every instance, strictly complied with. 

(b) . I consider that the present mode of discharging 
patients works most satisfactorily, consequently I do 
not suggest any change as an improvement on the 

Joseph Edmondson, r.m.s. 



Kilkenny. 



Barry Delany, r.m.s. 



Maryborough. 

(&). I think that on an asylum becoming over- 
crowded it ought not to be left optional with work- 
house authorities to admit patients who have been 
certified by the Medical Superintendent as quiet and 
harmless. 

Signed, 

Joseph H. Hatchell, 

Resident Med. Supt. 

Maryborough District Asylum, 

8th March, 1878. 



Mullingar. 



Hy. Berkeley, r.m.s. 
Mullingar Lunatic Asylum. 



CONNAUGHT. 

Ballinasloe. 

The rules and regulations laid down by order in 
Council are strictly adhered to in this asylum. 

I cannot suggest any improvement in the present 
mode of discharging patients save in the cases of those 
who have no friends or relations. In such cases they 
should be taken into the union workhouses on the 
application of the governors of asylums, as it is diffi- 
culty for a discharged patient to procure employment 
coming direct from an asylum. 

R. V. Fletcher, r.m.s. 

District Asylum, Ballinasloe. 



Castlebar. 

(а) . Strictly adhered to. 

(б) . No. 

George Edw. Carre, m.d. 
The Asylum, Castlebar, 

March 5, 1878. 



(4 Yes. 
(b). No. 



(a.) Yes. 
(b.) No. 



(a). They are. 



Sligo. . 

(a.) Yes. 

( b .) In the intervals between meetings of Governors, 
in cases of urgency patients might advantageously be 
discharged, submitting a joint certificate from Medical 
Officers of Asylums to Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, 
who might if they thought fit issue an order thereon 
for their discharge. 

There should be an engagement entered into when 
practicable by the friends of Dangerous Lunatics, 
similar to that in the ordinary form of admission for 
their removal when recovered or considered in a fit 
state to be removed from the asylum. 

John M'Munn, m.d., r.m.s. 
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III.— SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION. 

"With a view to efficient Administration in the 
Asylum and to affording protection against the im- 
proper treatment or detention of inmates, are you of 
opinion that the present system of Visiting and 
Inspection can he improved, or that any change or 
modification in the existing rules can he made with 
advantage. 

ULSTER. 

Armagh. 

I would suggest, although the governors of the 
asylum do aot agree with me, that a Committee of 
Visitors be appointed consisting of Members of the Board 
of Governors, whose duties would he to visit the asylum 
at any hour during the day, and report to the Board 
such improvements as might suggest themselves for 
the benefit of the insane. 

The experience of the medical officers of the wants 
and requirements of the insane being pointed out and 
approved of woidd come with greater weight before 
the general board. 

Robt. MacKjnstry, r.h.s, 

Armagh District Asylum. 

Belfast. 

The present system of visiting and inspecting the 
asylum is, in my opinion, most efficient, and affords 
every protection against either improper treatment or 
undue detention of the insane. 

Alex. Stewart Merrick, m.d., r.m.s. 

District Lunatic Asylum, Belfast, 

1st March, 1878. 



a better, a more constant supervision of the patients Appendix C. 
and attendants would be obtained, and there would be , 
no increase in the expenditure. 

See Report of the Commissioners on Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland ; return to Htuxse of Commons 
Eeburary 1859. 

J. C. Robertson, 

Monaghan. 

2nd March, 1878. 

Omagh. 

None. 

Edward J. Thompson m.b., visiting physician, acting 
for Resident Medical Superintendent. 

MUNSTER. 

Clonmel. 

I think the system of visiting and inspecting as 
carried on by the Inspectors — their quarterly visits — 
sufficient. I am of opinion that an assistant resident 
physician ought to be appointed to every asylum, the 
services of such an officer being likely to be much 
more advantageous than those of a visiting and con- 
sulting physician. I look on the latter office as 
superfluous and unnecessary in asylums provided with 
two resident physicians. I am of opinion, that the 
rules regarding matrons in their relations to the 
Resident Medical Superintendent, should be greatly • 
modified, and I think that the appointment and dis- 
missal of servants might well be entrusted to the 
Resident Medical Superintendent, who is held responsi- 
ble for the well-being of the asylum under his charge. 

W. IL Garner, r.m.s. 



Downpatrick. 

The only suggestion I would make as regards the 
rules would be that of leaving the engaging and dis- 
missal of servants and attendants in the hands of the 
Resident Medical Superintendent; subject, of course, to 
the approval of the Board ; it tends to a higher state 
of discipline and gives the Resident Medical Super- 
intendent greater authority ; it has been found to 
work admirably in this asylum where the Governors 
from the first gave me that power. 

G. St. G. Tyner. 

Letterkenny. 

So far as my experience goes I Consider the pi - esent 
system of visiting and inspecting quite sufficient pro- 
tection against improper ti’eatment or detention of 
inmates. 

As l-egards any change or modification in the existing 
rales I have no observations to make other than those 
under heading (6.) quei'y sheet No. II. 

Joseph Petit. 



Londonderry. 

The present system, in my opinion, affords protection 
against improper treatment or. detention of inmates: I 
cannot suggest any change in the present rules that 
could be made with advantage, or any modification of 
them. 

Monaghan. 

I am of opinion that the inspection of the District 
Asylums is amply sufficient, but at the same time I t.liinlr 
that a change in the staff of Irish Asylums would be pro- 
ductive of gx-eat good, and would lead to more efficient 
administration in th'c asylum. I refer to the appoint- 
ments held by the visiting physician and dispenser ; 
both cost a large sum, and the work done is 
very small. If these two appointments were abolished, 
and an assistant medical officer be appointed instead, 



Cork. 

I am of opinion that the present system of visiting 
and inspecting is sufficient, inasmuch as the Inspectors 
of lunatic asylums, any governoi', chaplain, or other 
such officer can visit any part of the Institution when- 
ever they wish, but with a view of more efficient 
a dminis tration in the asylum, I am of opinion that 
some changes and modifications in the existing “rules” 
could with advantage be made. In the first place, I 
consider-, that when the Resident Medical Superin- 
tendent is held responsible (and properly so), for the 
duties of the officers and attendants under him, being 
propexly pex-formed, he should have the selection of all 
to recommend to the Board as eligible for appoint- 
ment ; tbis would prevent unsuitable persons being 
appointed, and at the same time, give the Boax-d of 
Governors the final selection ; in fact, carrying out 
the fifty-second rule as regax-ds the appointment of 
x-esident pupil, with all other officers, except chaplains 
and visiting physicians. 

I also consider, that in all cases, where an officer is 
reported for any serious deriliction of duty, or other 
offence, notice of the same slxoixld be sent to the 
Inspectors, and that one should be present at the 
meeting of the Board, when such report would be 
considered. 

I am also of opinion that it would tend to the more 
efficient administration in the asylum, to appoint, instead 
of one matron, an efficient head of each department, 
i.e., 1st. A head nurse to have charge of the bedding 
and clothing of the female patients, and to be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the nurses in charge of 
them, and for the dire fxxlfilment of all their duties. 

2nd. A head laundress to have charge of that de- 
partment, and all the assistant laundresses under hex- 
care, as well as patients, and to be responsible for the 
clothes, bedding, &c., sent to the laundry, and for the 
keeping of the accounts in connexion therewith, ac- 
curately. 

3rd. A housekeeper or head cook to have charge of 
the culinary department and all the food and extras 
ordered, as well as the dining hall, kitchen, scullery, 
&c. ; also the attendants and patients, in that de- 
' partment. 
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4- tli. A superintendent of workrooms, to have charge 
of all clothing to be made and repairs of same, and 
to be responsible that a sufficient supply is made and 
kept up. 

These officers I Would recommend to be paid liberally, 
and to be appointed solely on the grounds of merit, and 
long and efficient service in some public institution ; 
I am aware, the Privy Council Rules provide for head- 
laundress, cook, lie., but not for the class I would 
recommend ; by this means, each department would 
be kept separate, and too much would not be thrown on 
one person, who cannot efficiently exorcise the super- 
vision required. 

I am also of opinion that in every asylum there 
should be an Assistant to the Resident Medical Superin- 
tendent, and that in asylums where 'there are 500 
patients, there should be two assistants, and where 
there are 1,000 patients, three assistants. 

I am also of opinion, that the Resident Medical Sup- 
erintendent should have the selection of the attendants 
and the dismissal of same ; subject to the approval of 
the Board. 

J. A. Eames, 

Resident Medical Superintendent, 
Cork District Lunatic Asylum. 

Exnis. 

With a view to efficient administration there should 
be an Assistant Medical Officer in every' asylum — 
Appointment to be made by Government — who should 
take the place of the Medical Superintendent in his 
absence. The portion of Rule. xxxv. prohibiting the 
Medical Superintendent from being absent at the 
same time as the Matron should be rescinded. 
With reference to Rule cxi, all assistants to superior 
officers should discharge their duties in both male and 
female departments under direction of Medical Super- 
intendent. This rule, as it stands at present, places 
the Assistant Medical Officer under the control of the 
Matron in the female department. All attendants 
and servants should be selected in the first instance by 
the Medical Superintendent, and appointed on a pro- 
bation of not less than six months, or more than twelve 
months. These appointments to be r atified by the 
Governors on his recommendation. The service of 
attendants to reckon from their probationary appoint- 
ment — In cases of neglect of duty, &c., on the part of 
attendants, the Medical Superintendent should have 
a discretionary power of fining them instead of report- 
ing them to the Board. Any attendant or servant 
objecting to be fined, to have the option of being 
reported to the Board. A uniform scale of wages for 
attendants should be fixed by the Government, for all 
Asylums in Ireland, under the 2nd sec. 30 and 3 1 
Vic., chap. 118. — Rule xvii. After word •'* discharge” 
add “ or to be given to their friends if the Resident 
Medical Superintendent should think fit.” 

William Daxox, 

Res. Med. Supt. 

14th March, 1878. 

Killarxey. 

I believe there are few patients in Irish asylums 
who are improperly detained. 

I am of opinion that frequent visiting by the 
Governors of the asylums would be of decided benefit 
to the patients and attendants, and would conduce 
much to the proper working of the asylums generally. 
Attendants will not care to have their patients clean 
and orderly at all times, and their wards as clean as 
possible, if the Governors and strangers do not pay 
visits and Governors would then see the main require- 
ments, and be able to suggest improvements. 

With regard to the “ Rules,” I‘ think there are some 
that might with much advantage be altered. It is 
impossible to make a Superintendent responsible for 
the proper working of his asylum if he has not the 
selection of the servants. I consider nothing more 



necessary for the proper working of an asylum no 

matter with what care the Governors as a body per- 
form this duty, many inefficient and utterly worthless 
attendants are appointed ; and nothing can possibly be 
more detrimental to the patients, and to the interests 
of the asylum generally, than the frequent changes 
which of necessity take place. No one can know 
so well as the Superintendent himself the kind of 
person that will make the best attendant, and that he 
can best mould to his own way of working. In 
England, in the large hospitals it is found necessary 
to allow the temporary house surgeons the power of 
engaging and discharging the servants. Unless the 
head of an institution has absolute authority over the 
staff, discipline can be but imperfectly maintained. 

I think it would be to the advantage of asylums if 
assistant medical officers were generally appointed. 
A medical officer would then ahvays be at hand in case 
of emergency ; medical work could be performed more 
efficiently ; case books, which are so necessary, more 
fully kept ; and post mortem examinations made. 

An autopsy ought to be made on every patient 
dying in asylum, not only that a greater insight may 
be gained into diseases of the nervous system, but also 
to ensure that the patient has received no rough treat- 
ment during his detention in the asylum. 

Oscar T. Woods, 

Medical Superintendent, Killarney Asylum. 



Limerick. 

The admission papers of all patients of every class 
should be forwarded to the office of Lunatic Asylums 
or some central authority to be examined 

The Medical Superintendent should report within 
three days after admission as to the mental state of 
every patient admitted. 

A list of patients in each asylum to be kept in the 
office of the inspector, and brought with them when 
inspecting. 

I would call attention to “ Rules” XXXV., LXIII. 
LXXXIII., LXXXV., and CXI., which I think are 
subversive of the proper discipline of an asylum. 

To the Medical Superintendent should be intrusted 
the appointment and dismissal of the servants, as they 
are the instruments in his hands for the treatment of 
the insane. 

The appointment of assistant medical officers should 
be made imperative in almost all asylums, so as to 
insure their constant supervision by a medical man, 
and to allow opportunities for the study of mental 
disease. 

. I would suggest also that the practice of holding a 
C'oronex-’s inquest on every case of death should extend 
also to asylums, as it does at present to gaols, not only 
for the sake of satisfying public opinion, protecting 
the insane, and defending asylum officials from accusa- 
tion afterwards, but in order that medical officers of 
asylums may have the opportunity of furthering the 
study of mental disease by post mortem examinations on 
the bodies of patients dying in public asylums in this 
country. 

E. Maziere Courtenay. 



Waterford. 

Having regard to the prevention of improper treat- 
ment and detention of inmates in Lunatic Asylums, I 
am of opinion that the present system of visiting and 
inspecting is sufficient. There are however certain 
“ Rules ” relating to the general management of 
asylums, which, if the above Queries includes such, 
might bo advantageously modified or added to, e.g., 
that relating to assistant medical officers, it would be 
advantageous to have one appointed on the staff in all 
district lunatic asylums. (2) Certain rules affecting 
the relations between the Resident Medical Super- 
intendeut and the matron, which may interfere with 
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tlie harmonious and efficient carrying out of the pur- 
pose of the asylum ought to be modified. (3) Certain 
changes might be made in the rules regulating the 
office of consulting and visiting physicians. (4c) Certain 
facilities should exist for the performance of post 
mortem examinations, -where the medical officers may 
deem such from any cause to be advisable, any definite 
suggestions however for alteration or modification in 
the Privy Council rules could best be made after careful . 
consideration and consultation. 

RinGrose Atkins, m.d., r.m.s. 



LEINSTER. • 

Carlow. 

I cannot suggest an improvement, -with a view to 
affording further protection against improper treatment 
or detention of inmates, than at present exists in the 
inspection and visiting of district asylums. 

- The governors are numerous, and, as a rule, each 
governor, takes a special interest in patients coming 
from his locality. 

The inspectors visit, inspect, and report, at least, 
once in every quarter. 

As to the financial department, the audit is very 
strict, and patients’ friends are admitted to visit on two 
days in each week. 

There can be no interest on the part of officials in 
detaining wrongfully a patient or inmate — quite the 
cmtrary. No profit can accrue to anyone concerned 
in the government or management of a jmblic asylum. 

Carlow. M. P. Howi.ett, r.m.s. 

Richmond. 

The Board of Governors do not inspect or report 
on the asylum as required by the 1st Rule. 

I consider that the number of Inspectors is too small, 
and I also think it would better that it should be 
provided by law that no person should be at the same 
time a Commissioner of Control and Correspondence, 
and an Inspector of Lunatic Asylums, as the union 
of the two offices in the same person appears to me 
undesirable. 

I think that amongst the Commissioners of Control 
and Correspondence there should be one or more 
members to represent some other department or .de- 
partments than the Medical and Engineering. 

The system of inspection laid down for the Inspectors 
of Lunatic Asylums by sects. LVI. and LIX. of the 
the 7th George IV., cap. 74 ; sects. XXIII. and 
XXIV. of the Sth and 9th Vic., cap. 107, and the. 
plan referred to at pages 8 and 9 of the 23rd report 
of the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums appears to me 
satisfactory. 

I think it would be veiy advantageous if the several 
headings set forth in this reference should be reported 
on by the Inspectors, as conclusions arrived at by 
them from their own inspection or inspections, and 
that their report should be made in connexion with 
such inspection or inspections. 

Joseph Lalor. 

Enniscorthy. 

I am of opinion that the present system of visiting 
and inspection secures efficiency in asylum adminis- 
tration, and also affords sufficient protection to 
patients as regards proper treatment and detention. 
With respect to the latter, I cannot see what object 
any asylum officer, or asylum authority could have in 



the undue or improper detention of a pauper lunatic. 
I do not see that any advantage would be gained by 
changing or modifying the present rules in reference 
thereto. 

Joseph Edmhndson, 

12th March, 1878. Res. Med. Supt. 

Kilkenny. 

I am of opinion that the present system of visiting 
and inspecting does not require improvement, nor that 
any change of modification in the existing “Rules” can 
be made with advantage. 

Barry Delany, m.d., e.m.s. 

Maryborough. 

I do not think any change necessary with regard to 
the present system of visiting and inspecting, but I 
am of opinion that it would be most desirable that in 
every District Asylum there should be a second 
Resident Medical Officer in order that a Physician 
should be always on the spot, a thing so desirable in 
asylums above all other institutions. 

I think also that the rules laid down for the matron 
require many changes, and those for the consulting 
physician are very indefinite, and that they should be 
more clearly defined. 

Signed, 

, Joseph H. Hatchell, 

Resident Med. Supt. 

Maryborough District Asylum, 

Sth March, 1878. 

Mullingar. 

I am of opinion, founded on the experience of many 
years, that the system of visiting and inspection is 
highly satisfactory, and calculated, as it does, to counter- 
act any irregularities or abuses that may manifest 
themselves. A more frequent visitation by the in- 
spectors would be desirable. 

Henry Berkeley, r.m.s. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Ballinasloe. 

I consider improper treatment or detention almost 
impossible under the present system. I think, how- 
ever, that the medical treatment of the insane would 
be forwarded by the appointment of medical assistants 
to the superintendents, as at present they, from tlieir 
multitudinous duties, cannot give sufficient study to 
the individual cases. 

R. V. Fletcher, r.m.s. 

District Asylum, Ballinasloe. 

Castlebar. 

With regard to the admission, treatment, and dis- 
charge of patients, the visiting or inspection, I could 
not suggest any improvement. 

George Edw. Carre, m.d., 

Res. Med. Supt. 

Castlebar A sylum, 

March 5, 1878. 

Sligo. 

I do not consider any improvement in the system 
and inspection necessary or any change in the rules 
can be made with advantage. 

John M'Munn, m.d., r.m.s. 

Sligo. ' 



Ho. 7.— Copy of Circular inviting the Opinions of Boards of Governors of District Asylums 
- with reference to the establishment of Auxiliary Asylums and the resolutions passed by the 



several Boards on the subject. 

Poor Law Inquiry Commission, 

The Four Courts, 

Sir, Dublin, June 15, 1878. 

1 am directed by the Poor Law and Lunacy 
Inquiry Commissioners to request that you will take 
the earliest opportunity of informing the Governors 



0 f the District Lunatic Asylum, that the Com- 

missioners having been recently instructed to extend 
their inquiry into the condition and management of 
the Insane Poor in Ireland, have now under considera- 
tion a proposal to establish, in connexion with Work- 
houses, Auxiliary Asylums for the class of harmless 



Lunacy. 
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and incurable lunatics. The Commissioners will be 
glad to receive from the Governors any information 
or suggestions they may desire to offer with reference 
to such Auxiliary Asylums, or in connexion with the 
general administration of the Laws relating to Lunacy 
in Ireland. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. A. Robinson, Secretary. 

To the Resident Medical Superintendent 
of District Lunatic Asylum. 

Kilkenny. 

We, the Governors here present to-day, highly 
approve of the measure to establish Auxiliary 
Asylums for the reception of harmless and incurable 
lunatics. 

(Signed), Barry Delany, M.D., 
Resident Medical Superintendent. 

19th June, 1S78. 

Enniscorthy. 

Having read and considered the Circular from the 
Poor Law Inquiry Commission, dated 15th June, 
1878, we are of opinion that, considering our present 
accommodation, having room for 43 additional 
patients, allowing for each in associated dormitories 
600 cubic feet, and 1,000 cubic feet for hospital 
patients, cell accommodation giving 700 cubic feet, 
it is quite unnecessary to act on the suggestions of 
the Commissioners as expressed in said circular. 

When no pressure exists (as in our asylum) an 
intermediate asylum as proposed is unnecessary. 

(Signed), N. N. Cookman, Chairman. 

Board Room, June 20th, 1878. 

Castlebar. 

Under present circumstances we disapprove of 
auxiliary asylums in connexion with workhouses, but 
if unions were amalgamated we might be of a different 
opinion. 

(Signed), G. C. O’Donnell. 

Yal. O’C. Blake. 

6th July, 1878. 

Belfast. 

Proposed by Sir Charles Lanyon, seconded by Sir 
Edward Coey. 

“ The circular from the Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
missioners of June 15th, having been read, resolved, 
that this board desire to express their great satisfac- 
tion that an inquiry such as that suggested by the 
circular is about being entered upon, as they have 
already attempted to have a scheme of this description 
carried out.” 

The board have appointed a committee to confer 
with the commissioners on the subject, but before tak- 
ing further proceedings they would be glad to know 
whether there will be any local inquiry made by the 
Commissioners on the subject. 

Alex. Stewart Merrick, m.d., 
Resident Medical Superintendent. 

9th July, 1878. 

Maryborough.. 

In answer to the queries of the Poor Law Inquiry 
Commissioners, this Board disapprove of lunatics being 
sent to workhouse auxiliary asylums, and consider it 
better to enlarge the present asylums, where there are 
already competent staffs, and every necessary for the 
comfort and management of the patients. 

The Board desire to call the attention of the Com- 
missioners to the increasing frequency of committals 
by magistrates of patients as dangerous lunatics, with 
a view to devising some means for checking the practice 
in cases that do not come legitimately within the Act 
30 & 31 Yict., cap. 118, authorizing commitals of this 
nature. 



They have reason to believe that in a considerable 
number of instances, patients have been committed 
who though lunatics were in nowise “ Dangerous,” but 
should have applied for admission to the asylum in the 
ordinary way. 

By this means their friends escape the trouble and 
expense of conveying patients to the asylum, and also 
the responsibility of receiving and providing for them 
again when cured. 

It is difficult to suggest a remedy, but the matter is 
worthy the serious attention of the Commissioners. 

Differences of opinion existing as to the intentions 
of the Privy Council Rules for the duties of the 
Resident and Visiting Medical Officers of Asylums, 
and as there is vagueness and contradiction in the 
phraseology of the rules referring to those officers 
respectively it is considered very desirable, and cal- 
culated to secure harmony, and be to the advantage of 
the inmates of asylums if these rules shall be made 
explicit as to the cure of bodily illness as dis- 
tinguished from mental disease, and with whom the 
responsibility of its direction rests. 

Joseph H. Hatchell, 

Resident Medical Superintendent. 

15th July, 1878. 

Killarney. 

Resolved : — “ That this Board considers that any 
increased asylum accommodation for harmless and in- 
curable lunatics should be provided in connexion with 
the existing asylums. The Board are of opinion this 
would insure better care of the patients and at a much 
less cost than by adopting intermediate asylums. 

“ That the Board of Governors have been informed 
that the accommodation afforded by the new building 
here is ample for the lunatics of all classes for many 
years.” 

Oscar T. Wooes, M.D., 

Resident Medical Superintendent. 

July 12 th, 1878. 

Ennis. 

Resolved : — “ That this Board are of opinion that if 
the amalgamation of unions unanimously recommended 
by the Guardians of the Ennis union, would be carried 
out, wholly or partially, one of the workhouses not 
required for ordinary paupers, might with advantage, 
be used as an auxiliary for harmless and incurable 
lunatics, but, that if amalgamation be not adopted, the 
arrangements of a portion of the existing poorhouses 
should be specially adapted for their reception.” 

J. F. Yesey Fitzgerald, Chairman. 

20th July, 1878. 

Mullingar. 

We the Governors of the Mullingar District Lunatic 
Asylum having read and considered the letter from the 
Poor Law and Lunacy Commissioners of the 15th ult., 
inviting suggestions with reference to the establishment 
of auxiliary asylums for the reception of incurables, 
are of opinion that the establishment of such insti- 
tutions would relieve the pressure on the district asy- 
lums, and thus result in the better care, relief, and 
treatment of the lunatic poor, and afford greater facili- 
ties for the treatment of curative cases. 

Joshua Cooper. 

8th August, 1878. 

Ballinasloe. 

* That the resident physician be directed to commu- 
nicate with the Poor Law and Lunacy Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, and inform them that, with every desire to re- 
duce expenditure in the management of the insane 
poor in Ireland, the Governors cannot see that there 
would be any saving effected by instituting auxiliary 
asylums ,in Workhouses for harmless and incurable 
lunatics. 
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“ With the fact before them that all patients require 
constant skilled supervision, and that a staff similar 
to that of this asylum would be required for them 
wherever located, the Governors are of opinion that it 
would not be for the interests of either the ratepayers 
or the patients to make any alteration in the present 
arrangements for the care of lunatics.” 

John Darcy, Chairman. 

10th Sept., 1878. 

Waterford. 

In reply to the circular of the Poor Law and Lunacy 
Inquiry Commission respecting the desirableness for 
establishing auxiliary asylums for harmless lunatics, in 
connexion with the Workhouses, the Board desires to 
state that having recently, at considerable expense, en- 
larged the accommodation of this asylum from 210 to 
300, they do not at present see any necessity for the 
removal of any portion of their patients. 

George J. Briscoe, 

Clerk to the . Board of Governors. 

14th August, 1878. 

Londonderry. 

1. That the Board concurs in the views of the Com- 
missioners of Poor Law and Lunacy Inquiry that it is 
very desirable that a classification of lunatics, main- 
tained on the same principle of chargeability as at 
present, should take place with a view to the more 
complete division in separate asylums of the curable 
from the incurable patients, and to the difierent treat- 
ment required by the former class. 

2. That in addition to the above separation the trans- 
fer of a portion of harmless incurables to a Workhouse, 
or part of a Workhouse, properly adapted and situated, 
and under the supervision of the medical superinten 
dent of the asylum, would, without injury to the 
patients, obviate the further erection of large buildings 
at a great cost. 

3. That the relative position of the asylum at Lon- 
donderry, and the advantages it possesses of easy com- 



munication, supervision, and medical assistance, fully 
entitle it to be the curative asylum of the future dis- 
trict. 

4. That when relieved of its present large number 
of incurable patients, it may, at a moderate cost, be 
adapted for the treatment of curable patients, and pos- 
sibly for the reception of a certain number of patients 
able to pay for themselves. 

12th September, 1878. 

Monaghan. 

Moved by W. F. DeV esemes Kane, esq., and 
adopted — 

1 . “ That considering the yearly increasing numbers 
of the insane throughout Great Britain, we view the 
proposed scheme of supplying auxiliary asylums 
wherever needful with approval and think the advan- 
tages would be considerable in not overcrowding the 
wards of the great curative establishments, nor by 
incongruous additions spoilingthe convenience and pro- 
portion of the original buildings, while at the same 
time better accommodation would be secured for the 
insane now scattered throughout the workhouses. 

2. “ Also in regard to economy — we are of opinion 
that this will also be subserved by auxiliary asylums 
for incurable and otherwise suitable patients, in the first 
place by preventing the growth of the medium sized 
asylums into unwieldy establishments, the cost of which 
proportionally is shown by statistics to be higher than 
the former, and in the second place by the employment 
of a less expensive staff in the auxiliaries. 

3. “ That we recommend where practicable these 
auxiliary asylums should be subject to the supervision 
of the resident medical superintendents of the district 
asylums. 

4. “We recommend that a more liberal scale of 
pensions be granted to all asylum officers either upon 
their being incapacitated by injury received in discharge 
of their duties or after stated term of service, and we 
suggest that the same scale should be adopted as of the 
English asylums.” 

19th September, 1878. 



No. 8. — Proposed Transfer of Harmless Patients from Belfast Asylum to 
Ballymena Workhouse. 



Letter from the Under Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant to the Commissioners. 

14,326. 

Dublin Castle, 16tli August, 1878. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to 
transmit herewith, for the information of the Poor Law 
Union Inquiry Commissioners, copy of a letter from 
the Resident Medical Superintendent of the Belfast 
District Lunatic Asylum communicating a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Governors of that Asylum, 
on the 12th instant, relative to the proposal to transfer 
harmless patients from the asylum to Ballymena 
Workhouse ; and I am to request that the Com- 
missioners will favour His Grace with any information 
which they may be able to afford on the subject. 

I am also to transmit to be laid before the Com- 
missioners a file of papers containing former correspon- 
dence on the subject, which I am to request may be 
returned when no longer required. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed), T. H. Burke. 

H. A. Robinson, Esq., 

Poor Law Union Inquiry Commission, 

Four Courts. 

Enclosure in Foregoing. 

14,326. 

Belfast District Hospital for the Insane, 

14th August, 1878. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Board of Governors of 
this Asylum, to submit for your information the sub- 
joined resolution adopted unanimously at their meet- 



ing held 12th instant, relative to the transfer of the 
harmless and incurable insane inmates to the Bally- 
mena Workhouse. 

It was proposed by Sir Charles Lanyon, seconded 
by John Young, Esq., D.L., and unanimously 
adopted — 



“ That after hearing the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners on 
“the subject of transferring a particular class of patients from this 
“ asylum to Ballymena Workhouse in accordance with the arrange- 
“ ments formerly discussed, and having ascertained from the Com- 
“ missiouers that they entertained a favourable opinion in reference 
“ thereto. 

“ Resolved, — That this board (which has never changed its 
“ opinion on the subject), again take such steps as may be necessary 
“ to re-open negotiations for the carrying out of the proposed 
“ arrangement. 

“ The former Committee to be re-appointed for this purpose con- 
“ sisting of, 



“Sir Thomas M‘Clue, 

“ David Taylor, Esq., 

“ II. II. M'Neile, Esq., 

“ Sir Charles Lanyon, Esq-, 

“ ,Tohn Young, Esq., 

“ James Cuming, Esq., M.D-, 



“ Lord Bishop of Down and 
“ Connor and Dromore, 

“ M. N. Dalway, Esq., M.P. 

“ J. B. Houston, Esq.,, 

“ A. J. Mncrory, 

“Viscount Templetown, 



“ Acopj'of this resolution to be forwarded to the Chief Secretary, ' 



I am, &c., 

(Signed), Alex. Stewart Merrick, M.D., 
Resident Medical Superintendent. 



The Right Honorable J. Lowther, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Office, Dublin Castle. 



2 H 
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jsppenoix c. Letter from the Commissioners to the Under 
L miaev Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Four Courts, Dublin, 

14th September, 1878. 

Sir, — The Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners return 
herewith the , file of papers relating to the proposed 
transfer of a certain number of harmless lunatics from 
the Belfast District Lunatic Asylum to the Ballymena 
Workhouse, and in accordance with the instructions 
conveyed in your letter of the 16th ultimo, that they 
should favour His Grace the Lord Lieutenant with any 
information they may be able to afford on the subject. 
Having visited the locality and carefully considered 
the correspondence they desire to observe with refer- 
ence to the proposal that is referred to that : — 

Upon the passing of the 38 & 39 Yic. c. 67, the 
attention of the Governors of the Belfast District 
Asylum was directed by Sir Thomas M'Clure, one of 
the governors to the 9th section of that Act, as “ afford- 
“ing means of obviating the overcrowding of the 
“ institution by transferring quiet and harmless cases 
“ to some union workhouse that can afford them 
“accommodation at a rate of maintenance to be 
•“mutually agreed upon.” A committee of the gover- 
nors of the asylum in conjunction with a committee of 
the Guardians of the Ballymena Union, agreed, after 
several conferences and much negotiation, that a cer- 
tain number of harmless lunatics should be sent from 
the asylum to the workhouse to be there maintained 
upon conditions assented to by both boards, and 
approved of by the inspectors of lunacy. 

The circumstances under which this agreement was 
concluded and was ultimately abandoned appear, from 
the file Of papers to have been : — 

As soon as the Governors.of the Belfast Asylum and 
the Guardians of the Ballymena Union determined 
after careful consideration that it would be desirable 
to remove a certain number of harmless lunatics from 
the asylum to the workhouse, they communicated their 
views to the Local Government Board (October 12th, 
1876), and were informed in reply (October 18th, 
1876), that “ the proposal as described would be a very 
“serious interference with the accommodation and 
“ general arrangements of the workhouse, and one in 
“ which as it is now presented to them, the board are 
“ not prepared to acquiesce.” The subject was again 
very fully reconsidered by the joint committee of 
governors and guardians and a carefully considered 
scheme and a better appropriation of accommodation 
agreed upon, and communicated to the Local Govern- 
ment Board (November 2nd, 1876). In reply the 
guardians were informed (November 8th, 1876), that 
“ the board had instructed tlieif inspector to visit the 
“workhouse and report to them upon the subject.” 
Accordingly the inspector, Dr. Boughan, did visit the 
workhouse (November 16th, 1876), and informed the 
guardians that he would be unable to report to .the 
Local Government Board in compliance with their 
instructions “ without a report from some competent 
“ architect as to the best mode of making the pre- 
“ raises available.” A joint committee of governors 
and guardians again met at the workhouse, and with 
their architect, Mr. Lanyon, of Belfast, discussed the 
whole subject. The guardians communicated to the 
Local Government Board (December 7th, 1876),. “the 
“ estimate of Mr. Lanyon for the alterations required 
“ to accommodate the lunatics to be transferred from 
“ the Asylum, amounting to j£ 452 11s.” In reply tlie 
Local Government Board !“ suggest to the guardians 
“ the propriety of requesting Mr. Lanyon to furnish 
“ a detailed statement of the alterations which- he 
“ considers should be made for the accommodation of 
“ lunatics referred to.” Accordingly Mr. Lanyon pre- 
pared a plan a tracing of which is annexed to this 
letter. 

In the meantime the workhouse was visited by Dr. 
Boughan who met the guardians, and subsequently a 
joint committee of governors and guardians at the 
workhouse, on November 22nd. . “ After careful going 
“over the premises it was agreed on by all, that the 



‘‘ most suitable portion of the workhouse that could be 
“ allocated for the lunatics without interfering with 
“the classification or discipline would be the two 
“ school buildings (additional wings), used at present 
“ as schoolrooms and dormitories for boys and girls, 
“ which it was considered on certain alterations being 
“ made would provide accommodation for fifty male 
“ lunatics on one side, and fifty female lunatics on the 
“ other side.” Dr. Boughan again visited the work- 
house on the 29th November, 1876, “ and after giving 
the matter the fullest consideration ” (Dr. Boughan 
writes ) : — “ I have come to the conclusion that if those 
alterations are properly carried out, and a sufficient 
number of attendants provided, ample accommodation 
can be afforded for at least one hundred harmless 
lunatics without interfering with the well-being of the 
other inmates.” Although the opinion of an official 
so experienced and in all respects so competent to give 
an opinion on such a subject needs no confirmation, 
we may state that after examining the workhouse and 
the plan of Mr. Lanyon, we fully coincide with Dr. 
Boughan. 

Thus far it appears that the proposal for the removal 
of a certain number of harmless lunatics from the 
Belfast Asylum to the Workhouse of the Ballymena 
Union, was urgentl}' supported by the governors and 
the guardians, while the apprehension expressed by the 
Local Government Board that “ it would be a serious 
interference with the accommodation and general 
arrangements of the workhouse,” is met by the deliber- 
ate opinion of the inspector that no such inconvenience 
need be apprehended. 

The proposal was further recommended by the gene- 
ral approval given to it by the Inspectors of Lunacy. 
Writing on the 22nd of March, 1877, the Inspectors 
say — “ If there be no legal objection to the payment of 
Is. per week per head for each lunatic removed to and 
resident in the poorhouse at Ballymena to meet the 
expenses incidental to structural alterations therein. 
The Inspectors see no reasonable ground for objecting 
to the transference of certain suitable cases to the 
union. Thus, the Inspectors continue, “ the over- 
crowding of the asylum would be materially obviated 
at present.” Elsewhere the Inspectors observe — “ If 
the difficulty of hiring paid servants by the guardians 
could be got over the principle commends itself.” 
“ The guardians boarding and lodging transferred 
lunatics meeting all incidental expenses at a fixed 
sum.” But as there is no “ legal difficulty” about the 
payment of a fixed sum per head per week, to re-imburse 
the guardians for outlay on structural alterations ; nor 
to the hiring of paid servants, nor indeed to any other 
part of the proposed arrangement, it may be assumed 
that it will still receive the approval of the Inspectors. 
Indeed upon all the details of the arrangements it ap- 
pears from the correspondence that the Inspectors re- 
ceived full and minute information in reply to queries 
addressed to the Medical , Superintendent by Dr. 
Nugent. As these replies were considered to be satis- 
factory, and the report of the . Inspector of the Local 
Government Board was favourable to the proposal. 
The governors and guardians were taken by surprise 
at receiving from the Local Government Board a letter 
conveying their refusal, for reasons stated, to sanction 
the arrangement that had already almost reached com- 
pletion. 

The Governors of the Asylum and the Guardians of 
the Ballymena Union sought an interview by deputa- 
tion with the Local Government Board, but failed to 
obtain one. They subsequently resolved to lay the 
facts of the case before the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who promised that it should be inquired into, 
and the file of 

The Commissioners find in the first place that. the 
local authorities still desire to carry into effect the ar- 
rangement as agreed upon between them. It is true 
that in a minute of the 24th of October, 187.7, Dr. 
Nugent states, in reply to a question of the Assistant 
blfider Secretary^ “An influential, and large section of 
the ' governors seem unfavourable to the proposition. 
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On tlie one hand they consider that lunatics would be 
better treated in an asylum ; and on the other that no 
saving would be effected in pOorhouses.” A state- 
ment to the same effect is published in the last Annual 
Report of the Inspectors, accompanied by the sugges- 
tion that the overcrowding of the Belfast Asylum 
should be met by the erection of another asylum for 
the county of Antrim. At their last meeting, which 
was numerously attended, the governors re-appointed 
the committee of last year for the purpose of “ taking 
such steps as may be necessary to re-open negotiations 
for carrying out the proposed arrangements.” Upon 
the expediency of doing so,' the Board of Governors 
state “ it has never changed its opinion.” This resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously. 

Assuming then that the Board of Governors and the 
Board of Guardians are still anxious to carry out the 
proposed' -arrangements at a cost of less than £500, and 
that the alternative is the erection, as suggested by 
the Inspectors of Lunacy, of a new asylum, at a cost 
of certainly not less than £50,000, the Commissioners 
venture to suggest some grounds upon which they think 
the Local Government Board may be moved to re- 
consider their refusal to sanction the proposal to ap- 
propriate a portion of the Ballymena Workhouse for 
the reception of a certain number of lunatics, to be 
transferred from the District Asylum at Belfast. 

They do not think that the objection originally taken 
by the Local Government Board, in their letter to the 
guardians, that the proposal, if carried into effect, 
would be a serious interference with the accommoda- 
tion and general arrangements of the workhouse can 
be sustained. Nor, indeed, does it appear to be in- 
sisted upon in the letter of April H, subsequently 
addressed to the Under Secretary. The objections of 
the Local Government Board to the proposal are— 

1st. That to provide for the reception and mainten- 
ance of harmless lunatics in the way proposed would 
“ go far outside the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which apply only to individual cases, and seem 
to contemplate the dispersion of harmless lunatics 
among the workhouses surrounding the District Asy- 
lum.” • 

The object of the 9tli section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the intentions of its framer, was undoubtedly 
to obviate the overcrowding of, and the necessity of 
frequently adding to asylums, by facilitating the trans- 
fer, under certain conditions, of quiet and harmless 
cases to workhouses. To restrict the application of 
the clause to “ the dispersion of individual cases among 
the workhouses surrounding the District Asylum” 
would be not simply to defeat the object of the Act but 
to aggravate one of the most serious evils connected 
with the administration of workhouses in Ireland. It 
would be useless, if not unreasonable, to expect Boards 
of Guardians to incur the necessary expense in order to 
make, for individual cases dispersed amongst the work- 
houses, such provision for proper care and supervision 
as the Local Government Board and the Inspectors of 
Lunacy would, no doubt, and very properly insist upon. 
And so the Act would remain as it has heretofore re- 
mained practically inoperative. It is only when a con- 
siderable number of the class of harmless lunatics are 



collected in one workhouse, aud guardians are thus 
compelled to provide for their eax-e and supervision, that 
their condition can be described as reasonably -satisfac- 
tory. As it is in those cases m.^hich individuals ax-e 
dispersed that their conditioix is found to be xnost de- 
plorable. 

The difficulty that might ax-ise from divided respon- 
sibility, which appears to be apprehended by the Local 
Government Board, might be obviated in the present 
case by leaving to the Ballyxxxena Guardians the sole 
control and management of the establishment, subject, 
of course, to prescribed regulations and the periodical 
inspection of the Local Government Board and the 
Inspectors of Lunacy. Although the Local Govern- 
ment Board “ do not kxxow what aptitude, either the 
Board of Guardians, or their Medical Officer, or their 
Workhouse Master, or other officers may be foxxnd to ' 
possess for the successful management of wards contain- 
ing 150 lunatics.” Yet it may be fairly assxxmed that 
they would not be foxxnd less capable than the officers 
in other workhouses — as Dublin, Cork, Belfast — where 
although the arrangements ax-e far less perfect than 
those proposed at Ballymena , the maxxagement satisfies 
even the requirements of the Inspectors of Lxxnacy. 
Indeed the last report upon the lunacy wards of the 
Ballymena Workhouse gives some earnest of the capa- ; 
bilities of gxxardians and officers. In 1875 Dr; Nugent 
writes — “ I have inspected the lunatic wards of the 
Ballymena Union, in which there ax-e, between both 
sexes, twenty-two ixxmates — idiots, epileptic, and de- 
mented. I exanxixxed each, and consider they are very 
humanely and carefully attended to, and daily visited 
by the physician. The rooms which they occupy are 
clean, orderly, and well ventilated, and the dietax-y on 
which they are placed, nutritious and ample.” Still 
later in 1877 Dr. Nugent reports — “ I find, as on my 
last visit, tlxeixxsanein this poovliouse, numbering thirty, 
very humanely looked after in every respect. The 
house generally which I went through is maintained in 
a highly creditable manner.” Without attracting too 
mixch weight to these reports as evidence of capability 
to manage larger ixxstitxxtioxxs of the same character-, the 
Commissioners think they may be accepted as affording 
reasonable grounds for confidence that, with greatly 
improved structural ax-x-axxgements, and sixfficient staff 
of attendants, the proposed auxiliary asylum would be 
foxxnd to serve the purpose for which it is designed. 
To say that the establishment of such wards in the 
Ballymena Worklxoxxse “ would go far outside the provi- 
sions of the Act of Parliament” seems to imply that an 
Act passed for a specific purpose must not be applied 
in the only way in which it is possible to give effect to 
it, and that the Governors of the Belfast Asylum must 
continxxe to submit to the overerowdmg of theix- insti- 
tution, or impose a very large and unnecessary bux-thexx 
upon the ratepayers, although the Act was intended 
to obviate both difficulties, axxd, if carried ixxto effect, 
as proposed, would do so. 

By order of the Commissioners, 

H. A. Robinson, Secx-etaxy. 

The Under Secretary, Dublin Castle. 
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ArrKNinx c. No. 9.— Return of the Dates each Workhouse in Ireland was Visited by the Inspectors of 
Luniicy. Lunatics during the years ending Slst December, 1875, 1876, and 1877, showing the 

number of insane in the Workhouse at the period. 





Year 1877. 


Year 1876. 


Year 1878. 


unions. 


No. of 














Insnnc i 


Date of Visit. 


Insane ii 


Date of Visit. 


Insane in 


Date of Visit. 




house. 




house. 




house. 




PROVINCE OF 














ULSTER. 














Co. Antrim. 














Antrim, 


20 





19 








Ballycastle, . 


17 





17 








Ballymena, . 


35 


18 June, 


30 








Ballymoney, . 


5 


__ 


6 








Belfast, 
Larne, . 


210 

30 


19 June, 


213 

30 


4 Dec., 


187 


17 April, 12 Nov. 


Lisburn, 


31 


24 Nov., . 


28 


— 


29 


8 May, 29 Nov. 


Co. Armagh. 














Armagh, 


35 


16 April, . 


29 


7 Sept., 11 Nov., 


30 


1 Jan., 28 June, 


Lurgan, 


24 


16 April, . 


25 


14 Deo., . 


26 


12 Oct. 

2 Jan., 6 Sept. 


Co. Cavan. 














Bailieborough, 


12 












Bawnbov, 


8 








9 




Cavan, . 


. 21 





19 






Cootehil), 


9 


17 May, . 


7 


— 


6 


_ 


Co. Donegal. 














Ballyshannon. 


3 


5 Sept., 










Donegal, 


7 


_ 


9 








Dunfanaghy, 


4 


— 


3 








Glenties, 


21 





11 








Inishowen, . 


34 





29 








Letterkenny, 

Milford, 


2 

9 


29 May, 16 Nov., 


4 

13 


20 Sept., . 


3 


10 Dec. 


Stranorlar, . 


4 


29 May, 15 Nov., 


6 


— 


2 


__ 


Co. Down. 














Banbridge, . 


32 


— 


31 








Downpatrick, 


25 


25 June, 


27 


21 Dec., 


26 




Kilkeel, 

Newry, 


15 

35 


— 


11 

31 




12 




Newtownards, 


41 


— .1-. 


38 


19 May, . 


46 




Co. Fermanagh. 














Enniskillen, . 


17 


4 Sept., 


14 








Irvinestown. . 


2 





0 








Lisnaskea, 


4 


18 May, . 


— 


— 




_ 


Co. Londonderry. 
Coleraine, 


1G 




19 








Limavady, 


23 


28 June, 


12 








Londonderry, 


32 


27 June, 29 Aug. 


31 


18 May, 19 Sept., 


33 


S June. 










23 Nov. 






Magherafelt, . 


14 


— 


12 


— 


10 




Co. Monaghan. 














Carrickmacross, 


9 


— 


7 





7 




Castleblayney, 


18 


20 May, 


14 


14 May, . 


12 




Clones, 


3 


21 Nov., . 


2 


'12 Dec.. . 






Monaghan, . 


20 


18 May, 22 Nov., 


17 


22 Sept., . 


16 


19 Nov. 


Co. Tyrone. 














Castlederg, 


2 


— 


— 









Clogher, 


12 


— 


8 


22 Sept., . 






Cookstown, . 


9 


— 


7 








Dungannon, . 


15 


31 May, . 


9 


23 Nov., . 


15 




Gortin, 


5 


— 


5 


25 Nov., 






Omagh, 


10 


27 May, 2S Aug., 


9 


15 Sept., 26 Nov. 


10 




Strabane, 


11 


30 May, 17 Nov., 


9 


21 May, 25 Nov. 


10 


10 Dec. 
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Return of the Dates each Workhouse was Visited by the Inspectors of Lunatics during the ■ Arrmnn c. 
years ending 31st December, 1875, 1870, and 1877, showing the number of Insane in the Lunacy. 
Workhouse at the period. — continued. 



— — 


Year 1877. 


Year 1876. 


Year 187S. 


UNIONS. 


No. of 




No. of 




No. of 






Work- 


Date of Visit. 


Work- 


Date of Visit. 


ES: 


Date of Visit. 


PROVINCE OF 














MUNSTER. 














Co. Clare. 














Bally vaghan, 




— 




— 




■ 






— 




— 




— 


Ennis, . 


45 


22 June, 


39 


— 


42 


rfrr* ' 


Ennistymon, 


34 


— 


31 


— 




--- 


Killadysert, . 




— r 




. — 




. — 


Kilrush, 


49 


— 


40 


30 June, 




— 




11 


— 


10 


— 




Tt . 


Tulla, . . 


25 


— 


24 


— 




■ 












13 




Bandon, 


12 


— 


16 


— 


— 


Bantry, 


6 


— 




— 




— 


Castletown, . 


7 


— 




• — 




— 


Clonakilty, . 
Cork, . 


7 

131 


12 June, 27 July, 


6 

142 


14 June, 


120 


13 Jan. 


Dunmanway, 


1 


— 


1 

33 


— 


21 


— 


Fermoy, 


24 


— 


— 


— 


Kanturk, 


32 


— 




— 




— 


Kinsale, 


7 


— 


9 


— 




— 




43 


— 


22 


— 




— 


Mallow, 


25 


15 June, 


24 


— 


18 














26 Sept., 8 Nov. 




21 


— 


22 


— 




— 


Millstreet, 


9 


10 June, 


10 


— 




24 May. . 


Mitchelstown, 


6 


— 


6 


— 




— 


Skibbereen, . 


7 


— 


7 


— 




— 


Skull, . 


— 


— 


3 


— - 


2 


1 , — . | 


Youglial, 


14 


— 


19 








Co. Kerry. 






.3 




.3 




Caherciveen, 


3 




. . — ■ 


. — 


Dingle, 


.3 


— 




— 




— 


K'nnmni'P 


2 


11 June, 


1 


— . 




— 


Killamey, 


15 


22 Aug., 


9 


1 April, 


7 


12 March. 
















Tralee, . 


7 


. . — 


6 


— 


11 


21 May. 














11 July. 




23 


23 June, . 


26 


7 June, 






6 


• 


7 


7 June, 


•6 


22 June. 


Kilmallock, . 


41 


— 


40 


— 


36 


11 March. 




81 


20 June, 29 Sept. 


93 


— 




-- 




14 


— 


10 


— 


11 


21 June. 


Rathkeale, 


11 




7 


5 June, 


10 


26 May. 


Co. Tipperary. 














Borrisokane, . 


10 


3 May, 


5 


— 




— 


Carrick-on-Snir, 


24 


17 Mar., 24 Aug. 


30 


— 




20 May. 


Cashel, 


17 


24 -Aug., . 


ID 


— 




— 


Clogheen, 


11 


5 — 


1-3 


— 




— 


Clonmel, 


21 





21 


— 


25 


18 May. 


Nenagh, 


7 


— 


12 


— 




— 


Eoscrea, 


13 


4 Mav, 


13 


. ■ — ■ 


L4 


— 




10 





1 


4 Aug., 




1 5 March, 20 May, 
. 28 Aug. 


Tipperary, 


34 


— 


. 31 


13 June, 6 Aug., 


3.1 


Co. Waterford. 










21 




Dungarvan, . 


20 


— 


18 


— 


■ — 


Kilmacthomas, 


12 


— 


9 


— 




— 




7 


— 


9 


— 




— 


Waterford, . 


92 


27 June, 19 July, 


61 


14 July, 


61 


26 April. 
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Appendix c. . Return of the Dates each Workhouse was Visited by the Inspectors of Lunatics during the 
Lunacy years ending 31st December, 1875, 1876, and 1877, showing the number of Insane in the 

Workhouse at the period. — contvnued. 







— 






Year 1876. 




Year 1875. 


UNIONS. 


No. of 
Insane in 
Work- 


Date of Visit. 


No. of 

Work- 

hpusc. 


Date of Visit. 


No. of 
Insane in 
Work- 


Date of Visit. 


PROVINCE OF 
LEINSTER. 
Co. Carlow. 
















Carlow, 


32 


31 Aug., . 




34 


— 


31 


20 Jan. 


Co. Dublin. 
















Bair other y, . 


16 


— 




12 


22 Aug., 26 Oct., 


13 





Dublin, North, 


113 


— 




87 


■ _L_‘ 


75 




Dublin, South, 


152 


— 


155 





200 




Rathdown, . 


78 


12 July, . • . 




97 


1 Oct., 22 Aug., 


78 


7 Jan., 10 April. 


Co. Kildare. 

Athyy . , . 


10 






11 


5 Feb., 


13 


6 April. 


Celbridge, 


S 


— 




9 


29 Jan., . 


10 


13 Feb. 


Naas, . , . 


32 


13 May, . 




30 


29 Jan., 6 Nov., 


26 


13 Feb. 


Co. Kilkenny. 
















Callan, 


15 


5 Aug., . 




13 


— 


10 


25 April. 


Castlecomer, . 


4 


— 




4 


— 






.Kilkenny, 


39 


28 June, . 




43 


— 


40 




Thomastown, 


13 


25 Feb., 27 Sept., 




11 


— 


14 




Urlingford, . 


8 


— 




8 


— 


8 


. ‘ .vtrmVd 


King’s Co. 
















Edenderry, . 


4 


— 




3 





5 


.-awn, 


Parsonstown, 


21 


1 M ay, 




19 









Tullamore, . 1 


!37 


— 




35 


— 


28 


- 


Co. Longford. 
















Ballymakon, 


4 


— 




6 


— 


6 





Granard, 


9 


— 




15 





15 




Longford, 


15 


12 Nov., . 




12 


— 


14 


1 April. 


Co. Louth. 
















Ardee, . 


37 


— 




35 





31 


4 .TmiP 


Drogheda, 


|44 


20 May, 




44 


14 April, 30 Sept. 


50 


30 March, 4 June. 


Dundalk, 


134 


17 May, 21 Nov., 




29 


26 Oct., 

15 April, 14 Dec. 


31 


25 Nov. 

19 Feb., 6th Aug. 


Co. Meath. 
















Dunsliaughlin, 


12 


— 




13 


16 Nov., 


13 




Kells, . 


26 


— 




24 


22 Nov., . 


20 




Navan, 


20 


— 




28 


14 April, 17 Nov. 


24 




Oldcastle, 


13 


— ■ 




13 


22 Nov., . 


14 


22 Feb. 


Trim, . . 


17 


— 




20 


16 Nov., . 


20 


— 


Queen’s Co. 1 
















Abbeyleix, . 


20 


— 




23 


12 Aug., . 


19 




Donaghmore, 

Mountmelick, 


2 


— 




2 





0 




28 


— 




22 


— 1 


22 


- 


Co. Westmeath. 
















Athlone, 


16 


26 Jan., 21 Aug., 




16 


31 Jan., 


16 


rr= 


Delvin, 
Mullingar, . 


15 


7 Oct., 




12 





14 




22 


9 May, 




25 


8 Nov., . 


29 


15 May, 7 Nov. 


Co. Wexford. 
















Enniscorthy, 


128 


24 May, . 




31 


25 Sept., . 


27 


15 April. 


. Gorey, 


20 


— 




16 


29 Feb., 18 Nov., 


11 




New Ross, . 


'36 


— 




37 


9 May, 


37 





Wexford, . 


32 


— 




24 


- 


22 


— 


Co. Wicklow. 
















Baltinglass, . 


13 







11 


_ 


8 




Ratlidrum, . 


27 







32 









Shillelagh, 


13 






10 




14 


. 
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EN or rne xm.tjos eaou \y uunauu,® woo "j — , ,. T 

years ending 31st December, 1875, 1876, and 1877, showing the number of. Insane m the 
Workhouse at the period. — continued. 



PROVINCE OF 
CONNAUGHT. 

Co. Galway. 

Ballinasloe, 

Clifden, 

Galway, 
Glennamaddy, 

Gort, ■ 

Loughrea, 

Mount Bellew, 
Oughterard, 
Portumna, 

Titam, • 

Co. Leitrim. 

Camck-on-Sh annon 

Manorhamilton, 

Mohill, 



Co. Mayo. 

Ballina, 

Ballinrobe, 

Belmullet, 

Castlebar, 

Claremorris, 

Killala, 

Newport, 

Swineford, 

Westport, 

Co. Roscommon. 
Boyle, . 
Castlerea, 
Roscommon, . 
Strokestown, 



Co. Sligo. 

Dromore West, 
Sligo, . . 

Tobetcurry, . 



3 Sept., 
1 Feb., 



2 May, 



21 Aug., 

22 Aug., 



24 Mar., 14 June. 

25 March, . 



G Sept., 



10 July, 



30 July, 
21 July, 



16 Dec., 28 July, 



30 March. 
19 March. 
17 March. 



No. 10. — Adaptation of Portions of Union Workhouses for the Reception of a Harmless, 
Quiet, and Incurable Class of Lunatics.- 

accommodation was increased to as many as 230,941, 
in December, 1853. 

The reports of the architect in the annual reports of 
the Poor Law Commissioners explain the character of 
of the several Poorhouse Buildings, afld the kind of 
additions made thereto. 

The -buildings inspected and proposed to be made 
available are, chiefly what were built, in the famine 
years,, as additions to the original Poorhouses, and 
include two classes, namely, those which were erected 
of a permanent kind as additions to the original build- 
ings, chiefly for children or hospitals, and those which 
were a less'costly kind of building, erected at the time 
as temporary or auxiliary buildings. 

I may mention that the majority of the 133- build 
ings as originally planned, afforded great facility for 
their being added to, and additions have been made 
to almost all of them. 

The buildings inspected and of which the following 
particulars are given, are — 



Architect's .Report. 

Si R> Dublin, September 21, 1878. 

1 1 have the honour to forward you for the Com- 
missioners of the Poor -Law Union Inquiry, a report 
on several buildings that I have inspected at the Union 
Workhouses, Ireland,. agreeably to their request, with 
a view to consider the capabilities and the probable 
estimate of the capacity and cost of conversion, in case 
of parts of them being utilised for the reception of a 
harmless class of pauper lunatics. 

I may mention that the Unions were originally 133 
in number, the majority of the buildings of which 
were much on the same plan, 'and were completed in 
three or four years after ‘their commencement in 
1839-40 ; and that on the report and recommendation 
of the Boundary Gommissibnja-s, 30 more Unions were 
formed, making a total of 16 3 Workhouse Buildings. 
The accommodation provided in these 163 buildings, 
assuming them to be occupied to their fullest extent 
at time of extreme pressure, was for 11,500. 

In the famine years, however, the additions made 
to the original buildings by permanent and temporary 
structures, such as hospitals or auxiliary buildings, 'in- 
cluding some old premises temporarily taken, the bed 



. Carriekmacfoss. 

. Castletown Delvin. 
. Lisburn. 

. Monaghan. 



5. Newcastle. 

6. Dingle. 

7. Oughterard. 

8. Armagh. - 
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J. the first, Carrickmacross, being a building, erected in 
the front part of what is one of the original 133 Poor- 
houses, on the side of the entrance building. Many 
of the original Unions have this kind of addition, in 
some cases for boys, and in some cases for girls only, 
and in others wing buildings for both boys and girls. 

Castletown Delvin is a type of one of the last 30 
Unions erected on the report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners as above mentioned. It is proposed to 
appropriate part of this buildng. 

Lisburn Union is oue in which the addition is rather 
more exceptionable than others. 

Monaghan Union represents one of the buildings 
erected as a Fever Hospital, and a detached building 
alongside one of the yards of the Poorhouse, but 
detached like Lisburn, though in a different position, 
and on a different plan. 

The buildings at Newcastle, Dingle, and Oughterard, 
represent auxiliary buildings in connexion with the 
other buildings belonging to the 30 Unions last formed, 
and were built near the same time as the permanent 
P oorhouse portion, these buildings are generally of a less 
substantial character than the others above mentioned, 
and were erected at very little cost per head, it is to 
me a surprise that they are so good at this time, the 
walls and roofs of most of these buildings appear in a 
very fair condition, and the advantage they possess over 
the more permanent class of structures is that they 
have most of them spacious yards or areas about them. 

The Armagh Poorhouse represents one of the origi- 
nal buildings, of which it is proposed to appropriate one 
of the wings. 

Annexed Is a more particular report on each of the 
buildings above named, with an estimate of prob- 
able cost to accompany the plans made of each. I 
think it right, however, to remark that I may not 
have sufficiently estimated for the cost of contingencies, 
as it is very difficult to satisfy the requirements of 
many of the officials who have the buildings of the 
kind in charge. The walls of the Poorhouse build- 
ings were not plastered, nor were the rooms ceiled; 
the cost of plastering if decided on is shown by the esti- 
mates. It is also proposed to use earth closets, accord- 
ing to which the estimates are framed. 

In describing the cubical capacity of the buildings, 

1 should mention that the allowance by the Commis- 
sioners of Control for the new Asylum buildings erected 
in recent years has been 600 feet cube per dormitory 
space and 300 feet for day room, which, with a room 
20. feet wide and 12 feet high (the usual height), gives 
a superficial area of 25 feet to each person for day 
room, and in the dormitories a bed wall space of 5 feet, 
which is equal to 600 cubic feet,, or 900 feet cube for 
each person. 

In the auxiliary buildings the height is generally 
less, and therefore the bed space— that is, the space 
to be allowed for each bed — will determine the amount 
<>f accommodation ; to give the same cubical contents 
as in the new Asylum buildings it would be necessary 
to give more than 5 feet bed space. If this cubical 
content is considered more than is really necessary for 
the class of inmates intended to be provided for, the 
cubical capacity to be determined on will give the 
amount of accommodation; a division of the gross 
cubical capacity by the figures determined on will give 
the space required for the day and bed rooms for each 
inmate, the bed space requiring to be about double the 
day room space. The lower the ceiling the greater of 
course the required area for both day and bed rooms. 

This data will enable the Commissioners to determine, 
according to their judgment, the accommodation to be 
obtained. 

As regards cost, I may mention that the original 
Poorhouses cost from £8 to £15 her head, according 
to their size, the new wing buildings for children about 
£o per head, and the auxiliary and temporary buildings 
a less sum. 

The Lunatic Asylums in Ireland have been built at 
three separate periods. The first erected buddings cost 



upwards of £200 per head, and the later ones have 
varied from about £130 to £170 per head. 

I may perhaps be excused by remarking that there 
never were any buildings erected at so low a cost as 
the Irish Workhouses. And in the first few years of 
their erection— owing to political feeling and to hos- 
tility against the Poor Law from many persons it 

was a most thankless duty, their cost and construction 
being equally assailed. 

I may mention a hundred of the large buildings 
were in progress at one time, and 130 built within 
a period of about three years ; most of them have now 
been built for about thirty to forty -five years, show by 
their solidity and the state of the walls and roofs how 
unjust was the way in which those intrusted with the 
duty of building them were treated." 

. At the time of terminating my duties in connexion 
with the Poor Law, in 1855, 1 .was not aware of a wall 
of any main building being one inch out of perpen- 
dicular ; but such was the feeling of hostility during 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government, that but for the progress 
made with buildings, it was thought the Law would 
have been abrogated. What the famine years would 
have been without them it would now be difficult to 
conjecture, and I cannot avoid commenting on the fact 
that after such a lapse of years, even the inexpensive 
auxiliary buildings are considered sufficient to be con- 
verted to serve as a substitute for costly lunatic asylum 
buildings. 

I am, 

Yours obediently, 

Geo. Wilkinson. 

H. Robinson, esq. 

Enclosure in Foregoing, 



Carrickmacross Poorhouse. 
Plate I. and IT. 



The plan given represents the kind of building 
erected' as permanent additions to many of the original 
Poorhouses and the alterations proposed to adopt them 
to Asylum purposes. 

These buildings are good substantial structures, but 
they require the walls to be plastered and rooms to be 
ceiled, and earth closets, &c. 

The stairs are of wood. 

Capacity, 68,000 cubic feet in wards; two single 
rooms. 

Estimated cost is as follows : — 

£ s. <i. 



Levelling gangway floors, . . . 26 0 

Wall plaster, . . . . 70 0 

Ceiling, . . . . . 79 0 

Brick walls, . . . . . 11 0 

Partitions to lavatory and single rooms and 

four attendants rooms, . . . 30 0 

Lavatory-water supply and baths, . . 100 0 

Ceiling joists to upper floor of third storey 
building and divisions of perforated 
boarding to trusses of roof, . . 30 0 

Division yard wall, . . . . 48 0 

Contingencies, . . . . 150 0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 



.£544 0 0 

Query . — -Outer boundary wall, according to extent, 
at 8s. per lineal foot. 

Castletown Delvin Poorhouse. 

Plate III. and IV. 

Being one of the thirty new buildings erected on 
the recommendation of the Boundary Commissioners, 
and similar in plan to many of the new buildings. 

The drawing shows the portion it has been proposed 
to appropriate to Asylum purposes, being part of one 
of the front ranges used for children, and male proba- 
tionary wards. 

It will be necessary to provide for the latter by a 
new structure, a plan of which is made on the sugges- 
tion of the Commissioners, being similar to what is now 
used in some of the English Poorhouses. 

The part proposed to be used is part of the original 
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building, and is a sound, well built structure, but the 
walls and rooms are not plastered or ceiled. 

The stairs are of wood. 

The gangway passages will require boarding; ground 
'floors are part wood, flag, and bricks. 

Water will have to be supplied from the Poorhouse 



by pump. 

Cubical capacity is 39,000 feet. 
Estimated outlay : — 



"Wall plastering, . • • . 45 0 0 

Ceilings, . • • • . 4G 0 0 

C.u4i— ?» ? j> 

Divisions m trusses ]2 0 0 

Gangways levelled, . . • . 14 0 0 

Deal floor and joists to ground floor, . . SO 0 0 

For work to attendants' rooms and earth 

closets, say . • • . 40 0 0 

Contingencies, .... 150 O O 

Wall in yard, . ... . 48 0 0 

Water supply— boiler, &c., bath and lavatory, 100 0 0 
Enclosure wall to front if carried out 500 feet 

lineal, as shown on plan, . . 200 0 0 

Probationary building, 19,000 feet cube at 4<f. 317 0 0 

For two single rooms, say . . 20 0 0 



£1,092 0 0 



There are some good enclosure walls, but some ad- Aitf.ni 
ditions will be required to them. j “ 



£ s. d. 

Wall plastering, 50 0 0 

Ceilings, 44 0 0 

Ceiling joists to roof, . . . .13 0 0 

New ground floor, 54 0 0 

Levelling gangways, . . . . 12 0 0 

Altering windows, 74 0 0 

New outer shed and privy, . . . 40 0 0 

New stone stair-case, and rear addition to do., 85 0 0 

Water supply, 150 0 0 

New doors and windows to attendants rooms, 
and rear building back of stairs and parti- 
tions, 55 0 0 



Alterations to Fever Hospital. 



Stairs, boiler for hot water, &c., . . . 120 0 0 

Contingencies, 200 0 0 

Say 320 feet of enclosures and gateway, . 148 0 0 



£1,045 0 0 

Capacity of wards of fever hospital 30,000 cubic feet, 
and diningroom. 

In the poorhouse building 42,000 cubic feet. No 
single rooms. 



Lisburn Union. 

Plate V. 

Detached buildings, three stories in height, added to 
.the original Poorhouse buildings in the position shown 
by the plan, including an adjoining one-storey building. 

This is a substantial and spacious building, 
similar in construction to the original building. The 
staircase is of wood. It is, however, in its interior a 
skeleton kind of building, the object of its erection 
being to obtain the greatest amount of space for beds. 
It will require considerable outlay in sub-divitions, 
plastering of walls and ceilings, in making gangway 
floors level. The ground-floor is tiled, and has iron 
columns supporting the first-floor ; those on upper 
floor being of wood, supporting the floor and centre 
beam of the double gabled roof. 

The windows of ground floor (which is 13 ft. 6 in. 
high), are high up in the walls. 

Cubical Capacity 51,000 feqt. 

The estimated cost is as follows : — 

£ i. d. 

Wall plastering, . . . . 78 0 0 

Ceilings, 37 G 0 

■Ceiling joists, . . . .18 0 0 

Brick walls (ground-floor), . . . 86 0 0 

Partitions to upper rooms, . . . 23 0 0 

New doors, . • . . . 44 0 0 

Windows, . . . . . 30 0 0 

Fire places, . . . ■ . 25 0 0 

•Shed in yard, . . . . 45 0 0 

Gangways levelled, . . . . 15 0 0 

Deal floors and joists to single rooms, . 54 0 0 
Water lavatories, &c., . . • 120 0 0 

Yard walls (inner), . . . . 43 0 0 

Contingencies, .... 150 0 0 

£7C8 C 0 

Five single rooms. 

Monaghan Union. 

Plate VI., VII., and VIII. 

Fever hospital and. adjoining three story building 
added to the original poorhouse. 

The fever hospital is in excellent condition, and re- 
quires very little alter'atioii. 

The additional building which, with the fever hospi- 
tal and yards are shown by plans, is a substantial 
building, requiring plastering to the walls and ceilings, 
and the gangway floors made level, and a new stone 
stair-case. The windows, now looking into the poor- 
house yard, require removing to the outer wall. 

The ground floors are part tiles and part brick floors. 

Water is obtained in fever hospital by a pump in 
one of the yards ; the additional building will have to 
be provided with a cistern and lead pipes from the pump. 

No single rooms provided. 



Newcastle Poorhouse. 

Plate IX. and X. 

The extensive auxiliary buildings added in thefamine 
years to the rear portion of the original poorhouse are 
very much the same as the general plan followed for 
such structures at the time. 

A plan shows the arrangement and extent; one half 
of the buildings was built two stories high, and one 
half, including the dining hall, is one story high ; the 
latter is not required for use at the present time, and 
the hall is used as a coal store for an annual supply put 
in by yearly contract. 

The buildings are substantial, and the floors appear 
good, except the ground floor of the unoccupied two 
story building, the greater part of which is an earthen 
floor, and such is the dining hall. The stairs are all of 
wood, those in the upper two story building would bo 
unsuited for asylum patients, and a new stone stair- 
case would be desirable. 

Spouting would be required to greater part of the 
roofs, the windows of ground floor rooms are all one 
side only ; many of the -windows of the rear two, story 
building and dining hall are gone, and the openings 
boarded up. No stone sills to any of the windows. 

No water supply, it would have to be pumped from 
poorhouse ; at present a pipe with two taps is bi-ought 
to one near corner of the buildings from poorhouse. 

Cubical capacity, 100,000 feet. 

Estimated Cost. 

£ s. d. 

New floor and joists to front, range ground 
floor and levelling gangways in floors of 



rear building, . . . . 148 0 9 

Tiling to dining-hall (if used as such), . 75 0 0 

Wall plastering, 145 0 0 

Ceilings, including ceiling joists to roof of 
upper floors, and perforated boarding be- 
tween principals, 213 0 0 

Eave spouting, 53 0 O 

Brick division walls, . . . . 40 0 0 

46 new windows, 138 0 0 

25 ,, doors, 56 0 0 

1 flight of stone stairs, . . . . 20 0 0 

Grates, 10 0 0 

Lavatories, bath, water supply, &c., . . 200 0 0 

Contingencies, . . . ’ . . . 200 0 0 



£1,298 0 0 

No. 6 — Single rooms. 

Large dining-hall. 

Auxiliary Shed Buildings at the Dingle Poor- 
house. 

Plate XI. 

These buildings consists of four ranges of one height 
buildings, as shown by plan, a portion of one of the 
2 I 
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ArpKNuix C. 



central ranges it is proposed to remove to improve the 
space. 

Water supply will have to he obtained from the 
poorhouse, but it is thought practicable at a moderate 
cost, to get water from a spring in high ground in 
iields at rear of poorhouse, and carry it by a pipe. 

The walls and roofs appear sound, but not equal to 
original buildings. The deal floors have decayed, being 
neglected, and will require to be new, and all the walls 
and ceilings will require to be plastered, many new 
doors and windows and steps between the several 
buildings, spouting required to the roofs, and drain 
pipes. 

No stone sills to windows. 

An enclosure wall will be necessary to the ground 
around the buildings. 

Cubical capacity, 33,000 feet. 



The Estimated Cost of the required Works is 

New floor and joists. 

Wall plaster, ..... 
Ceiling, ..... 

!)in. brick walls, .... 

New doors, .... 

3 flights of steps, .... 

Spouting to roofs, . ... 

Drains, . . . . 

Lavatories, earth closets, water supply, hoik 

&c., .... 

Shed building, . 

Grates, &c., .... 

Boundary wall (as on plan), . . 

Gateway, .... 

Contingencies, .... 



No. 4 — ^Single rooms. 

Dining-hall, 58ft. by 16ft. by 10ft. 



Armagh Poorhouse. 



Plate XII. and XIII. 



This building which was erected for 1,000 inmates, 
and has had very little additions made to the original 
structure. 

The part proposed to be applied to the use of pauper 
lunatics is the whole of the male wing building. To 
meet the requirements of the class of men now occupy- 
ing it, it is proposed to apply the upper storey, which 
in this poorhouse is over the dining hall, as a dormi- 
tory, and making a new inner or outside staircase to 
the same from the yard. The present wards occupied 
by lunatics to be converted into a room for infirm men 
by removal of the division walls, as it is assumed that 
the lunatics will all be placed together in the wing 
building. 

The structural character of the building is like most 
others, and will require wall plastering and ceilings. 
The ground floor has very good tiles, with boarded 
spaces where the beds are placed; hot and cold water 
can be conveniently obtained from the kitchen of the 
poorhouse. 

It is proposed to alter the approach road, so as to 
give the part alongside the wing building as an airing 
yard for the lunatics. The field, through which the 
new road' is proposed to be made, being the property of 
the guardians, and containing about four acres, would 
admit of being used by the patients in charge of attend- 
ants. 

The sleeping space for children over school-room has 
the bed space only five feet one inch in width, being 
made for children only, and would require some struc- 



tural alteration to admit of its being used for adults 
but this could be done if required, in which case another 
stairs from yard would be required. The school-mas- 
ter’s room can be moved out of wing into childrens’ 
wards to allow rooms for attendants on the lunatics. 

Cubical capacity, 50,000 feet. 

Estimated Cost. 

£ t. <1. 

Wall plastering, 60 0 0 

Ceilings, 75 0 0 

Tile paving to lavatory, '. .' . . 18 0 0 

Levelling gangways, . . . 17 0 0 

New outer sheds and privies, . . . 610 0 

Water supply and earth closets, . . . 100 0 0 

2 Pairs of gates and excavation, . . 50 0 0 

Yard walls, . . . . 100 0 0 

Protecting stairs, 20 0 0 

. Contingencies, 200 0 0 

£700 0 0 

Auxiliary Buildings at Oughterard Poorhouse. 

Plate XIV. 

This was one of the thirty new unions earned out 
on the recommendation of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners, and dilfers from the others in being built in 
connection with the auxiliary buildings at that time 
extensively carried out as additions to many of the 
original buildings. 

The board-room and clerk’s office are over the kit- 
chen offices in front of the dining-hall. 

There were four ranges of temporary one storey 
buildings, in part of which is the registration office, 
and the dispensary, and also the probationary ward ; 
the latter are not used, and do not seem to be required ; 
the dispensary and registration office and porter’s-room 
it is proposed to retain, and to appropriate the re- 
mainder, namdly, three of the four ranges to asylum 
purposes, one of the four having been removed. 

The drawing shows the extent of the buildings, 
which are fairly substantial for the class of buildings, 
the walls are well built with dry stones, and pointed 
both sides with mortar, the gables have stone capping, 
and the chimney shafts and roof appear sound. 

They all require neiy floors, and all the walls to be 
plastered, and lath and plaster ceilings to the rooms, 
besides the other alterations shown on plans. 

Eave spouting to the reofs. 

Cistern for water, to be supplied from a well on the 
poorhouse, which will have to be pumped into the 
cistern. 

The dining-hall of the poorhouse and the kitchen 
and washhouse buildings of the poorhouse to be' used 
for the asylum patients ; the dining-hall has only an 
earthen floor, and the fittings of kitchen offices are not 
good. No sills to windows. 

No estimate is made for using the dining-hall. 

Cubical capacity, 79,191 feet: 

The Estimated Cost of tlie necessary Works is as follows : — 

£ s. </. 

Flooring and joists, 400 0 0 

Wall plaster, . . . . . 75 0 O 

Ceilings, '. ". . . . . 92 0 0 

Spouting, , . . , . 50 0 0 

New doors, . . . . . . 60 0 0 

Windows, 60 0 0 

Drains, 50 0 0 

Lavatories, water supply, earth closet, and 

boiler, . . . . . . 200 0 0 

Fire places, . . . . . 80 00 

Contingencies, ...... 200 0 0 

£1,217 0 0 

No. 8 — Single rooms. 
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Plate 11. 
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OUCHTERAR D POORHOUSE. 



Plate XIV 
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Appendix C. 



No. 11. — Table showing Authority for admission of Patients to District Asylums, and number 
admitted since the year 1857. 



T.uuacy. 




jg- 0< 12. Return of Pauper Lunatics, Curable and Incurable, in Asylums and Workhouses 

from 1856 to 1877. 



Lunatics in Asylums. 



Lunatics in Asylums and Workhouses. 



ending 
31st De- 
cember. 



1859 f 
1860) 
1861 >• 



1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 



Probably Curable. 



In Asylums. 


In Workhoi 


rable. 


Total in Asylums and 
Workhouses probably 
Incurable. 


Probably Incurable. 


Probably Inc 








ar. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


5°53i 






2,656 






1,707 






1,3S1 




2,669 


679 


1,120 


1,799 


2,060 






1,434 


1,381 


2.S15 


723 


1,324 


2,047 


2,157 


2,705 


4,862 


1,659 


1,606 


.3,265 


1,008 


1,584 


2,592 


2,667 


3,190 


5,857 






3,45S 


954 


1,501 


2,455 


2,752 


3,161 


5,913 








1,056 


1,507 


2,563 


2,954 


3,232 










1,100 


1,633 


2,733 


2,998 


3,358 








3,816 


1,087 


1,661 


2,748 


3,115 


3,449 






1,880 


4,016 


1,104 


1.601 


2,705 


3,240 










4,296 


1,139 


1,603 


2.742 












4,692 


1,177 


1,730 


2,907 


3,699 


3,900 






2,251 


4,841 


1,130 


1,624 


2,754 


3,720 


4’0S4 








5,075 


1,173 


1.741 


2,914 










5,242 


1,194 


1,772 


2,966 


4,055 








2,525 


5,472 


1,277 


1,853 


8,130 


4,224 












1,270 


1,871 


3,141 












5,972 


1,275 


1,904 


3,179 


4,494 








2,905 


6,245 


1,268 


1,948 


3,216 


4,608 






3,404 


2,S6S 


6,272 


1.268 


2,104 


3,372 


4,672 







j Total No. of Lunatics, j 


Per Centage. 






. .. 






and Incurables in 
Asylums and Work- 
houses. 










Total. ! 










6,699 : 






2,64S 


3,007 


5,655 ! 


20-9 


79-1 


2,S10 


3,327 


6,137* 


20-7 


79-2 


3,224 


3,756 ! 


6,9S0 


160 


84-0 


3,393 


3,734 


7,127 


17-0 


83 0 


3,614 


3,849 


7,463 


17-1 


82 -S ■ 


3,629 


3,939 


7,568 


16-0 


83-9 


3,748 


4,070 


7,818 


16-0 


83-9 


3,852 


4,065 


7,917 


151 


84-8 


4,270 


4,288 




17-7 


82-2 




4,664 . 


9,223 


17-6 


82-3 


4,704 


4,705 


9,409 


19-2 


80-2 


4,933 


4,973 


9,906 


19-3 


80-6 


5,099 


5,007 


10,106 


18-7 


81-2 


5,244 


5,233 


10,477 


17-S 


82-1 • 


5,342 


5,384 


10,726 


15-8 


84-1 


5,417 


5,503 


10,920 


161 




5,608 


5,781 


11,289 


16-1 


83-8 


5,661 


5,894 


11,555 


16-5 


83-4 



[No. 13. 

212 
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r ’ KXI>,x c " ■ N ^°- 13.— RETURN showing the Length of Residence in Asylums of Inmates on 31st December, 1877 



Armagh, 
Ballinasloe, 
Belfast, . 
Callow, . 
Castlebar, 
Clonmel, 

Cork, 

Emiiscorthv, 
Kilkenny, ’ 
Killarney, 
Letterkcnny, 
Limerick, 
Londonderry, . 
Maryborough, . 
Monaghan, 
Mullingar, 

Richmond, 
Sligo, . 
"Waterford, 

Totals, 



No. 14. Return showing the Number of Idiots, Epileptic Imbeciles, and Lunatics, exclusive of those in 
Workhouses, Gaols, or Asylums, on 31st October, 1877. 





| ’ A, Lunat 


- 


B, Idiots. 


C, Epileptic Imbeciles 


Total 




• A.B.C.I 


Religion. 




| Class of Like. 


COUNTIES. 




£ 






















3 


» 




= 5 












7. 


























• 2 
















§ 


1 




| 


| 


S. 


Tota 


1 


| 


H 


S 

e. 


J" 




Is 


|| 


Ij 




Antrim, . 
Armagh, . 
Carlow, . 


39 


14 

13 


53 

38 


149 


79 

4G 


228 

121 


2G 


10 


86 


218 

126 


114 


332 


GO 

67 


S8 


*» 


1 


155 


.1 




Cavan, 

Clare, 

Cork, E.R., 
Cork, W.R., . 


17 

28 

19 


14 

17 

11 


30 


106 


41 

77 


168 

171 

164 


40 


■j 


22 

48 


134 

151 

153 


115 


228 

26S 


6 

28 


177 

222 

253 


8 


} 


49 

151 

161 

193 


21 


2 


Donegal, . 


41 


42 


83 


107 


32 




u 


loi 


97 


Jol 




- 


1 


1G3 






Down, 








17 0 


oo? 








212 






63 




43 








j 


Dublin Counlv. 


4 






22 


12 










S3 










146 


3 


278 






Dublin Metropoliti 












n 


IS 


25 






45 


1 


- 


32 




10 

2 


Police District, 
Fermanagh, 
Galway, E.R., . 
Galway, AV.lt., . 


13 


1 


13 

14 


57 


14 

44 


114 




2 


11 


66 


17 


S3 


12 


63 


7 


1 


101 

88 


17 


7 


7 


5G 






23 


12 


25 


69 


n 


If 




136 


- 


- 


53 




Kildare, . 
Kilkenny, . 


9 




25 


82 


52 

23 


134 


19 

17 


16 


35 

22 


108 


86 

36 


194 

116 


7 


186 


" j 




S5 


'« 


2 


King|s County, 
limerick, . 
Longford, . ^ . 

loutli, 

Mayo, 

Meath, . 
Monaghan, 
Queen's County. 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, 

Tipperary, N.R., 
Tipperary, S.R., 
Tyrone, . . 


24 

17 

18 


17 

1G 


41 

33 


51 

103 

108 


3G 

38 

61 


89 

156 


16 

19 

15 


14 

11 


27 

33 


84 

76 

133 


67 

78 


148 

143 

211 


17 

11 


131 

131 

200 


:> 


: 


125 

85 

112 

161 


31 


2 

1 


10 

IS 

13 


10 

12 


26 

21 


45 

SS 

73 


35 

67 

56 


80 

155 

128 

113 


12 

12 

20 

18 


22 

18 


39 

38 


73 

114 


103 

86 


124 

217 

193 


13 

6 

10 


82 

no 

207 


> 


: 


52 

84 

194 

145 


42 

48 


i 


15 

11 


11 

9 

18 


IS 


70 


46 

35 


86 

109 

93 


8 

13 

20 


11 

20 

12 

18 

19 


19 

21 

31 

39 


63 

104 

86 


45 

63 

64 


108 

180 

138 

162 

150 


13 


94 

169 

117 

147 


;> 


: 


65 

117 

108 


43 

22 

18 

39 




Westmeath, 
Wexford, . 


11 

30 


19 


12 

49 


45 


28 

48 


73 

107 


31 


14 

15 
12 


32 

33 
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Ho. 15.— Enlargement 
Letter from the Under Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Dublin Castle, 3rd August, 1877. 
g lRj I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to ac- 

quaint you for the information of the Poor Law Union 
Inquiry Commissioners, that the question of erecting a 
new District Lunatic Asylum for the county of Lon- 
donderry, or of enlarging the present asylum is under 
the consideration of the Government, and I am to 
transmit to you for the perusal of the Commissioners 
a file of papers on the subject which I am to request 
you will return to this office when done with. 

Before arriving at any conclusion on this sub- 
ject his Grace is desirous to learn as soon as pos- 
sible whether it is probable that the inquiry of the 
Commissioners will result in their recommending 
that any workhouse in the county of Londonderry, or 
in the northern part of the county Antiim, can be 
«nven up, either wholly or in part ; and with this 
view his Grace desires me to request that the Com- 
missioners will be so good as to commence their in- 
quiries in the above-mentioned counties, and to inform 
him whether it is then- intention in their report to re- 
commend the abolition, either wholly or in part, of 
any workhouse in the district referred to, and if so, 
whether such workhouse is at present suited for the 
purpose of a district lunatic asylum, or if it can be 
made suitable for the treatment of lunatic poor, and 
the probable cost of the necessary alterations. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Burke. 

H. A. Robinson, esquire. 



District Lunatic Asylum. 

Letter from the Commissioners to the Under Secre- 
tary of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Four Courts, Dublin, 5th Oct., 1877. 

g IR With reference to your letter of the 9th 

August last on the subject of the overcrowded state of 
the° Londonderry Lunatic Asylum, in which you inti- 
mate his Grace’s desire to be informed whether it is 
the intention of the Commissioners in their report, to 
recommend the abolition of any union workhouse in 
county Londonderry, or in the northern part of county 
Antrim, I am now directed to acquaint you for his 
Grace’s information that the Commissioners do not 
expect to be able to recommend the dissolution of any 
union in these counties or the removal of the pauper 
inmates from any workhouse. They hope, however, to 
be able to make recommendations in their report for 
utilizing spare workhouse accommodation in all parts 
of the country, such as will materially relieve the pres- 
sure upon Londonderry and the other district asylums 
throughout Ireland. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. A. Robinson. 

The Under Secretary, Dublin Castle. 



of the Londonderry 



No. 16 .— Accommodation for Lunatics in Belfast Workhouse. 



Letter from Dr. Rougiian to the Commissioners. 

Mountjoy Square, Dublin, July 29, 187S. 

Gentlemen, — In reply to your letter of the 22nd 
instant on the subject of revising the accommodation 
of the Belfast Union Workhouse, I beg leave to state 
that in my opinion it would be desirable to transfer 
the lunatics numbering about 200 to some more suitable 
place and to have the accommodation at present 
occupied by them added to the infirmary, and thus 
afford a means of relieving the overcrowded state of 
that department, as well as the general hospital, which 
at present is occupied by persons labouring under 
diseases of various forms, contagious and non-contagious. 
The accommodation in the general hospital under the 
revised scale, Schedule A, would be 245 while it 
contained according to returns obtained 332 cases in 
February, 1877. I may here however remark that 
the system of ventilation in this hospital is most per- 
fect, and I have not heard of any evil results from 
overcrowding of it. In reply to the second portion oi 
your letter I have to state that if other provision was 
made for the children now accommodated in a detached 
building, in my opinion that building might be made 



available for the reception of lunatics if the class now 
in the workhouse infirmary numbering from 200 to 
250 

No separate or detached building is provided in Bel- 
fast for the reception and treatment of small pox 
patients, they are accommodated on the first floor in 
the wings of the general hospital, and are kept Isolated 
as far as practicable from the other patients, however 
I think it would be most desirable that a detached 
building should be provided so as to prevent the 
possibility of the disease being communicated to 
patients who happen to be in hospital suffering from 
other diseases. Such buildings have been provided in 
some unions in my district as for instance Lisburn, 
Lurgan, Banbridge, &c. I have heard of small pox 
having been taken by patients labouring under 
ordinary medical diseases while under the same roof 
with small pox patients and probably communicated 
from them. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. F. Roughan, l.g.i.. 
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appendix c. No. 17. Extract of Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Lunacy Law 
M l '- John Nugent, m.d., called in and Examined. 



2668. Chairman. — What position do you occupy? 

I am an Inspector and Commissioner of Control in 
Ireland of Lunatic Asylums. 

2669. How long have you been so ? — Over thirty 
yeai's. I have been seventeen years Commissioner of 
Control. 

2670. Had you any experience of lunacy before 
that time ? — Yes, I had seen a great deal of lunacy on 
the Continent, and I had studied it in England ; at- 
tended the lunatic hospitals here. 

2671. You have never yourself been the proprietor 
of an asylum ? — Never. 

2672. Nor the superintendent of one? — -Never. 

2673. The system in Ireland differs, I think, in 

some material points from that in this country ? It 

does as regards the construction of asylums. In Eng- 
land. asylums generally are built by local authorities 
and by local rates. I may first observe that in the 
year 1804 the attention of the Government was di- 
rected to the want of lunatic accommodation in Ire- 
land, and in 1805 a Bill was introduced, but it dropped. 
Matters remained in abeyance until the year 1810, 
when there was another Committee of the House of 
Commons, and a grant from Parliament made for the 
erection of a suitable institution at Dublin capable to 
accommodate 200 patients, and intended as an asylum 
for the general insane of Ireland. It is now known 
as the Richmond Asylum, whereas in 1806 it was 
proposed to construct four provincial asylums, to con- 
tain within them 1,000 patients. Previous to 1810 
there was no institution in Ireland for the reception of 
lunatics, excepting Swift’s Hospital, which was founded 
by Dean Swift, and opened in the year 1745. The 
population of Ireland at that time was between three 
and four millions. To show the expansion of insanity 
since Dean Swift, in his will, introduced a provision 
that in case there could not be 140 lunatics found in 
Ireland to fill the asylum, some of the beds unoccupied 
by lunatics might be converted to other purposes, we 
have now about 18,600 lunatics, whose names are 
reported to our office in Ireland. 

2674. Does Dean Swift’s Asylum still exist? — It 
still exists unaltered and unchanged. It is in precisely 
the same locality, without any material additions, 
from the day of his death, and is principally supported 
by his estate. 

2675. Were the other asylums to which you have 
alluded, built by the Government ?— The manner in 
which the other asylums were built was as follows : 
In the year 1821, the 1 & 2 Geo. 4 was passed, em- 
powering the Lord Lieutenantto erect as many district 
asylums as he thought fit in Ireland. He directed 
nine to be built in addition to two then in existence, 
the Richmond and one in Cork ; the new asylums 
were built by the seven Commissioners of Control, 
who were nominated in the Act of Parliament. For 
the erection of these asylums, all requisite monies 
were advanced primarily by the Treasury. When 
built, the question as to how repayments wore to be 
made was left to the Lord Lieutenant in Council, in 
such proportions and at such times as he might think 
fit. Fourteen years for the liquidation of the advances 
were given, and which for the nine asylums amounted 
to £210,000, the repayments to be made by grand 
jury presentments twice each year, at spring and 
summer assizes, until all was recouped, the money 
bearing no interest. The Act of the 1 & 2 Geo. 4 
practically exists now, with some alterations and emen- 
dations. 

2676. What class • of patients are kept in those 
asylums? — They are intended for the insane poor of 
Ireland. 

2677. Before that time the insane poor wandered 
about the country?— Before that time there were 
four houses of correction or industry; one in Dublin, 
one in Limerick, one in Waterford, and one in Cork, in 



which lunatics were placed on a sort of poor roll 
They were supported by voluntary grand jury present 
ments. There were scarcely 300 patients altogether 
in the four. 

2678. How are those patients, who are not paupers 
dealt with in Ireland?— The number of lunatics in 
Ireland now in public asylums is 8,073. We have 
now twenty-two district asylums. 

2679. Are those altogether poor?— With the 
exception of perhaps ninety paying patients in them 
We have latterly got an Act of Parliament passed’ 
which authorises the admission of paying patients into 
district asylums, that is, patients who have not means 
to support themselves -jin private asylums, but whoso 
families, from pride or feelings of self-respect, pay 
simply the annual cost of maintenance, so as not to be 
burthens on public rates. With that exception the 
inmates are altogether the insane poor. 

2685. Who are the visitors of the asylums in 
Ireland ? — The whole of these institutions are im- 
mediately under the inspectors. There are no recog- 
nized visitors. 

2686. Who are the inspectors ?— My colleague, 
Dr. Hatchell, and I are the inspectors. 

2687. Have you any visitors under you? — None 
whatever ; we control the whole. 

2888. Do you visit the whole of the asylums ? — As 
a matter of course, we visit them four times. I am 
quite sure we visit some of these institutions eight 
and nine times in the year. 

2689. But four times by statute 1 — Twice by 
statute. We visit alternately, making four times in 
the year, and then we go as often as we think fit. 

2690. Are the justices of the peace in Ireland 
visitors also?— No ; they have no authority to visit. 

2691. In fact, there are no local authorities 
apparently that have any control over any of the 
asylums ? — No. 

2692. Private or public ?— The Board of Governors 
of Public Asylums manage all the fiscal work. There 
are monthly meetings held in every public asylum in 
Ireland, and the Lord Lieutenant in each district 
appoints some of the gentry and nobility of the country 
who become what we call the guardians or the go- 
venors of the asylum, and what in Englandr I 
believe, are called the visiting committees. 

2693. They not only manage the fiscal business of 
the asylum, but they also visit ?— They visit monthly. 
They do very little in the way of visiting except at 
the monthly meetings. 

2694. At that time do they go round the asylum 
and see the patients ?— At that time generally two or 
three members of the board go round the asylum 
while the board is sitting, and they report the result 
of their visit to the board, and it is entered on the 
proceedings of the board. 

2695. In case of any misconduct, what authority 
takes cognisance of it?— First, there is the resident 
medical superintendent, and as he is manager of the 
institution, of course he discovers it. He has the 
power of suspending subordinate servants, and taking 
such steps as he thinks fit, under the Privy Council 
rules. He then reports to the governing body at the 
monthly meeting, and the governors’ monthly meeting 
takes action upon it. If it is an urgent case, he 
writes to the inspectors between the meeting of the 
board, and the inspectors direct him to adopt such 
course as they think fit, and it is immediately acted 

2696. Who controls him ?— The resident physician 

in Ireland is the only officer appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; he holds office under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and he comes directly then under the in- 
spectors. Of course he is subject to the control and 
direction of the board in everything except the 
medical treatment of the patients. " 1 ' 
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Admission. 

2701. When a person is supposed to be a lunatic, 
-wliat is the process by which he is sent to an asylum ? 

1— We will first deal with the public patients. The 
legitimate course of admission into a public asylum 
isfor the friends of the lunatic to make application to 
the board ; and there is a particular form which gives 
the name, the residence, the locality of birth, and 
everythin » connected with the patient, his family and 
Ills parents ; and then there is a certificate attached to 
it from a clergyman or from a magistrate, identifying 
the individual as being the party who is named in the 
application for admission, and a declaration that the 
party has no means sufficient to support him in a 
private asylum ; and then there is a medical certificate 
of a physician certifying to the fact that the individual 
is insane. . 

2702. Of what physician ? — It is immaterial. Ge- 
nerally a physician who has been called in, and who 
certifies from his own personal observation that the 
party is insane. That is brought before the board, 
and if they find that the circumstances are satisfactory, 
they order his admission. Unfortunately in Ireland, 
and it is a great mistake, we have not the same organiza- 
tion with regard to the admission of pauper- patients 
that you have here in England, when I believe the rule 
is that as soon as the physician living in the parish is 
made aware that there is a lunatic in it, he intimates 
as much to the relieving officer of the parish, or to 
the overseer in his absence, and then it becomes the 
duty of the relieving officer or overseer to intimate 
such to one of the magistrates, and the magistrate 
then takes action and has the party, if he deems fit, 
removed to an asylum. Now we have not the same 
machinery in Ireland, and the consequence is, that 
very often in urgent cases of insanity, if a case is 
presented to the resident physician, and primd facie, 
seeing the individual who is brought, he is satisfied 
that the party is really insane, he is received by the 
physician, and the admission of the party is recog- 
nized by the board at its next meeting ; that is the 
second mode of admission. Then there is a third 
mode of admission, which is the mode by which Irish 
asylums are principally filled, and it is this : that if a 
person commits, or is supposed to commit, some trivial 
offence, the relatives of the party go before a magis- 
trate, and say, that this individual has shown symptoms 
of insanity, ‘and that he may be violent, or that he 
infringed upon the law. He is then taken before a 
magistrate and committed to the asylum as a dangerous 
lunatic, and there is no subterfuge from the order of 
the two magistrates signing the certificate and direct- 
ing admission into an asylum. The result of which is 
very unsatisfactory. I have constantly spoken of it, 
and I hope it will ultimately be rectified. The proper 
cbargeability of the individual is not given. A person 
comes up from the county of Waterford, for example, 
to Dublin, where he commits some trivial offence ; 
perhaps the moment, he arrives in the city, being 
insane, is consigned at once to the Richmond Metro- 
politan Asylum, and so long as he remains there he is 
charged to the locality in which he had been taken 
up. That is, to the city of Dublin, were he to re- 
main in the asylum 20 years. A lunatic from the 
county of Limerick goes into the county of Carlow 
under like circumstances ; becoming chargeable to the 
county , of Carlow. We have no law of settlement in 
Ireland. So far then, as the admission of lunatics 
into district asylums through magistrates is concerned, 
it is highly unsatisfactory. 

2703. Can the magistrates give that order without 
a medical certificate ? — They go through the form of 
having a medical certificate, and they have the power 
of summoning a physician to certify to the fact of the 
man being insane ; but in the case of a stranger it is 
a very unsatisfactory certificate ; a medical man being 
called to see a person for the first time, and certifying 
that A, B, or C is insane, without any previous 
knowledge of the individual or his antecedents. 

2704. In fact you have three certificates for pauper 



lunatics 1 — Three modes of admission. It is the same A 
certificate. The physician’s certificate does not differ. 

2705. You have three modes of admission ; one by 
a single medical man’s certificate alone? — That is pre- 
sented to the board ; the other is where a single medical 
man si«ns a certificate of insanity, and the patient is 
brought before the physician of the asylum, who, on 
his own authority, admits him, subject to the approval 
of the board at its next meeting. The third is where 
two magistrates sign the admission of a patient into 
the asylum, and that is mandatory under the Act. 

2706. You appear to think neither of those satisfac- 
tory, except the first?— I think the first is the most 
satisfactory. There are urgent cases. The best proof 
I can give you of the fact is this : that I was looking 
over and preparing within the last fortnight the report 
for Parliament, and I find that the number of lunatics 
admitted in the ordinary or legitimate way through 
the board was only 197 ; the number admitted by 
resident physicians, about 798 ; and the number sent 
in by magistrates, 1,239. 

2707. Do you think that under any ofthose forms of 
admission there is danger of a sane man being sent 
in into an asylum ? — I think that very often magis- 
trates do not exercise proper discretion, and that they 
send in patients that they ought not. They may be 
insane ; but they fix them in an asylum as dangerous 
lunatics, when bona fide they are not dangerous 
lunatics, when they are simply mentally affected. 

2708. What mode have you of getting patients who 
have recovered out of these pauper asylums? — As 
soon as they are recovered the cases are brought before 
the board, and the board order their discharge. 

2709. Who brings it before the board? — The res- 
ident physician, or he writes to the inspectors ; or when 
the inspectors are seeing the asylum, if there are patients 
in it whom they think fit to be discharged, they order 
their removal. 

2733. When a patient is taken to an asylum, as you 
say, sometimes merely by a magistrate’s order, under 

a certificate granted ? — He is not brought to a 

private asylum. 

2734. Goino- hack for a moment to the other, if a 

patient is detained in an asylum by a magistrate’s 
order, after a cursory inspection by a physician, which 
you appear to consider unsatisfactory, how soon after 
that must the manager of that asylum send in a state- 
ment to the board?— As soon as the resident medical 
superintendent is satisfied in his own mind of the fact. 
We have in Ireland what does not exist in England ; 
we have invariably attached to public asylums a visit- 
ing physician. The visiting physician is the tie, as it 
were, between the public and the lunatic asylums. 
The visiting physician goes daily : he is obliged to see 
every patient who is convalescent, and he sees every 
patient immediately on his arrival. So then there are 
two parties; there isthe resident physician and the visit- 
ing physician, who acts as a consultant on each case, 
and the history of the patient is taken down, and the 
resident physician and the visiting physician have the 
management of the patient, and when they think that 
he is not insane, or if they think, in the first instance, 
there were no grounds for his admission, they notify 
that generally, after a fail- period of probation, giving 
the man a full month to remain in the asylum before 
they decide on it. . 

2744. Do you know what the proportion of cures in 
private and public asylums is ? — -The proportions of 
cures in private asylums is, I think, greater than in 
public asylums ; but that is very easily explained. 

Overcrowding of Asylums. 

2745. Will you explain it ? — The reason that they 
are more numerous in private asylums is this, that as 
soon as a private patient becomes insane, the family of 
the patient naturally sends him away, thus taking the 
earliest opportunity of isolating him from causes that 
probably produced the insanity, and of placing him 
under wholesome control; whereas public asylums are 
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AitesdixC. so much overcrowded in many instances as not to 
Lunacy. a ff° r< l admission, and thus the disease often lurks for 
months, without any action being taken, so that fre- 
quently patients go into them labouring under a sort 
of chronic insanity. 

2746. You would say the causes are early treatment 
and special treatment ? — Decidedly. Practice is much 
stronger than theory. I can give you a case in point. 
Our Parliamentary Report is not published, but within 
the last fortnight I was looking over the statistics, and 
I found that of the number of recovered lunatics, 970, 
who were sent out of public institutions last year, 579 
of them were patients who had been treated within 
three months after the attack of insanity. 

2760. I think you said that there were 18,100 
lunatics in Ireland ? — Yes, fully. 

2761. Does that number include all, pauper as well 
as private lunatics ? — That includes all pauper lunatics ; 
the number of lunatics in Ireland immediately under 
supervision is, we will say in round numbers, 8,100, 
in public lunatic asylums ; there are are 3,200 in poor- 
houses of all denominations mentally affected. There 
are 166 in the criminal asylum at Dundrum, and there 
are about 680 in private asylums. All those together 
make about 12,200. Independent of the above, we 
have obtained in Ireland what does not exist in Eng- 
land or elsewhere, a return of every idiot, imbecile, 
and epileptic ; it is made out annually on the 31st of 
December. The police in Ireland are a very well- 
organised body, and on that date they return us the 
name, residence, as well as age, religion, and birth- 
place of every reputed idiot in their different localities, 
and being taken on the same occasion the same parties 
cannot be counted twice. It is the number of idiots, 
epileptics, and imbecile of every kind who are at largo ; 
that is who are not under our direct supervision. It 
shows the accuracy of those returns, for during the last 
five years there is not a variation of 400 individuals 
on the whole, so chat we have now arrived at the fact 
beyond contradiction, that for about three or four 
successive years 18,400 may be considered at the very 
outside as the normal number of the mentally affected. 

27 62. That number includes idiots and epileptics ? 
— Every person mentally affected ; a very extraordinary 
fact connected with the benefits arising from lunatic 
treatment in Ireland, and the benefit from the poor- 
houses also harbouring the insane, is, that of the large 
number of idiots now in poorhouses, there are not 
more than 93 under 14 years of age, while between 14 
years of age and advanced life there are 1,694, which 
shows the diminution of idiotcy, probably owing to the 
fact of wandering idiots and lunatics being sent to poor- 
houses in the present generation much more than they 
were in former times. 

2763. Taking the whole 18,000, do you, as a rule, 
regard them as curable or incurable? — One of the 
reasons why the curability in pauper asylums is so 
much less than in public asylums is that the public 
.asylums are filled, four-fifths of them even in this 
country, with chronic, hopeless, demented cases, so 
that there is only one-fifth of the inhabitants of pub- 
lic asylums who afford a chance of recovery. It is 
quite the reverse iu private asylums where curable 
cases are admitted early, and where necessarily there 
must be a much larger number sent out cured. 

2764. Do your reports contain a record of the num- 
ber of recoveries? — Yes, invariably. 

2765. Are there any accessible reports or statistics 
that would show the number resident in each house 
and the proportion of recoveries discharged ? — Yes. 

2766. Everyone? — Yes. 

2767. And deaths ? — Y es. 

27 68. Have you any means of compai-ing the result 
of treatment in workhouses with the result of treat- 
ment in asylums ? — No, I do not think there is; in 
fact, there is no treatment in poorhouses, because they 
have not the facilities ; it would not be a fair analogy 
to say that the result of treatment in a poorhouse 
would be as good and as successful as the result of 
treatment in asylums where you have all the appliances 



which are unknown in a poorhouse. It would not be 
a fair analogy to contrast the patient’s recovery in a 
poorhouse, where there are no proper facilities for 
■ treatment of early cases or curable cases, with that 
which obtains in an asylum where you have every 
facility for good treatment, air, exercise, occupation 
large grounds, and due classification, which you have 
not in a poorhouse. 

2769. Are the patients who are in poorhouses under 
your supervision in the same way? — Yes; but we 
have not the same control. 

2770. In what respect? — The inspectors have the 
whole control and management of asylums in Ireland, 
and have very large authority in the management of 
these institutions, while the Local Government Board 
has the control of the poorhouses, and therefore it is 
a different class of people. Destitution is the test of 
admission into a poorhouse, and the test of admission 
into an asylum is want of means to support the indi 
vidual in a private asylum. They are a higher class, 
if we can use that term, in the asylums. 

2771. I understand you to say that a considerable 
number of pauper patients are lodged in asylums? — 
Yes ; a considerable number of insane poor. The law 
draws a distinction between poor, insane poor, and 
paupers ; the meaning of the expression insane poor, 
or, at least, the general acceptation of it, is an indi- 
vidual who has not means when affected by lunacy to 
seek treatment in a private asylum where he would 
have to pay, and it is for that class, and also for abject 
paupers that the asylums are built. 

2772. Then the insane poor are virtually paupers? 
— Every one of them is a pauper so far as not having 
means is concerned. 

2773. You have not the power of ordering the re- 
moval of an insane pauper from the workhouse to an 
asylum? — If I went to a poorhouse and saw a pauper in 
a poorhouse, and I thought he was fit to be admitted 
into an asylum, I have the authority directly to order 
the admission. 

2774. Do you exercise that power frequently?— 
Frequently. I do not order it. I write to beg that 
the i>ersou be admitted, and he is admitted. I do not 
dictate it ; I seek permission under the power of the 
order. 

2775. You possess the power although you do not 
usually exercise it in that form? — No. 

2797. With regard to the statistics you gave us 
the forty idiots under foui’teen years of age, you do 
not ascribe all that beneficial effect to the mere treat- 
ment, do you? — No; it is hard to explain it, but there 
is the point. 

2798. Is it not always explained in this way: you 
collect the idiots, you put them under workhouse re- 
straint, and they do not multiply ? — Yes, but remem- 
ber these are congenital idiots. The natural inference 
is this, that if in a population, say of 1,000 idiots, you 
take them under fourteen years, and you find in the 
last fourteen years the number of idiots will be, say 
fifty, and that in the preceding fourteen years there 
were 300, there must be some reason to account for 
the difference of the number, and that, I, to a certain 
extent, believe to be owing to this, that those idiots 
are sent early into workhouses, and that the propa- 
gation of the disease is checked. 

2799. They do not reproduce themselves; they do 

not produce offspring? — Precisely. I have known 

cases in Ireland of five and six members of a family, 
either idiotic or malformed. 

2800. Mr. Leighton. — The system of boarding out 
idiots does not exist in Ireland at all, does it? — No. 

2801. Are the 3,000 insane poor who are in work- 
houses kept in separate wards of their own ? — Generally 
speaking they are, but as those 3,000 include epileptics 
and imbeciles, many of them run through the house 
and are usefully occupied in the poorhouse. I do not 
mean to say they are insane, but they are more or less 
mentally affected. 

2802. Are there some in all the workhouses? — I 
think we have 153 workhouses in Ireland. In the 
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North Dublin Union there is the largest number, I 
think about 140, and in the South Dublin Union 120. 
Then there are some unions that go down by gradation, 
in which there are only perhaps two or three. 

2803. Do you ever send lunatics to a workhouse 
who do not belong to the union 1 ! — No, they would not 
be received. 

2804. You talk of the pauper asylums being over- 
crowded; do you mean that more are put into the 
asylum than the asylums accomodate, or do you mean 
that the asylums are built for too many 1 ! — No; the 
Derrv Asylum, for example, was built for 140 patients, 
and there are 140 in it ; that is what I mean by the 
overcrowding of asylums. 

2805. What is the largest number in any asylum '! — 
One thousand and fifty ; that is the .Richmond Asylum. 

2806. What is the smallest cost of keeping a pa- 
tient in a private house in Ireland ? — It varies ; there 
is an asylum called the Lucan Spa Asylum near Dub- 
lin, which is partially a Government asylum, and it is 
immediately under the inspectors. They bought a very 
large house, and the man who conducted it sought per- 
mission to make it a private asylum. We allowed him 
to do it, and he receives patients at from £40 to £50 
a year. Then in Swift’s Hospital, to which I before 
referred, lunatics are admitted on the foundation pay- 
ing £50 a year - . 

2087. That is charitable! — It is charitable. 

2088. What is the cost in the pauper asylums ? — It 
varies ; I think the average cost would be about £24 
or £25 a year. 

2089. I mean in the workhouse 1 — I think the ave- 
rage cost of a pauper in a workhouse is somewhere 
about £9. The lunatics and the insane in workhouses 
are better fed, and probably their expense would be 
about £1 2. 

2810. Do you consider that the system of having the 
lunatics in workhouses works well in Ireland? — No ; 
I think a genuine lunatic, I am not now talking of 
imbeciles, but a lunatic, a person deprived of reason, 
and coming under the proper category of a lunatic, 
should be, as far as possible, treated differently from 
the ordinary insane that are in workhouses ; I think 
they should be as much as possible segregrated from 
the rest of those charitable institutions. 

2811. Do you think the system of putting those 
selected cases in the workhouse works well in Ireland? 
— I am not favorable to it ; we have not accommodation 
in the district asylums of Ireland to receive all the 
lunatics, therefore we are forced to send them and to 
keep many of them in poorhouses. 

2818. I suppose the pauper patients are discharged 
by the Board of Governors in the same way that they 
are by the committees of visitors in England?— Pre- 
cisely. 

2819. Has the visiting physician any weight with 
the visitors in influencing the discharge or the deten- 
tion of the patients ? — When a patient is about to be 
discharged by the Board the system adopted is this : 
The report of the mental condition is signed by both 
the resident and the visiting physician. It is a joint 
certificate; you have two certificates of admission and 
two certificates of discharge. 

2826. What class of attendants have you in asylums 
in Ireland ? — I think the class of attendants we have 
in the asylums in Ireland is very good indeed. They 
are very well conducted, and are a very moral 
body. They are not, I think, so well educated as those 
that I saw in English asylums ; but still, I think, 
they are a very homely, benevolent, kindly race, and 
being generally selected from the same class as the 
patients, they have a friendly feeling towards them. 

2827. You are alluding now to public asylums ? — 
Yes. 

2839. Are the pauper patients in public asylums in 
Ireland fully employed? — Very fairly ; there is this 
distinction in which we have the advantage over Eng- 
land ; there are very few trades in Ireland, and nearly 
all the patients are of the agricultural class, so that 
they have an opportunity of being employed upon the 



grounds, and they have the natural agreeability of Appendix 
working on land to which they have been accustomed ; j un 
some of them will work and some of them will not ; 
but they are never forced to anything. 

2840. Do not you think compulsory employment 
would be an advantage to them ? — I do not think it 
would, as it would irritate them ; I consider the great 
judicious treatment of the insane to be air, exercise, 
occupation, fair amusement, and dietary ; I rely on 
that as the essence of the treatment. 

2841. If they are kept indoors, or merely allowed 
to take exercise in yards as in a prison, you would not 
consider that a good thing? — No ; I would have them 
as much as possible in the open air, and the more vio- 
lent the mox - e I would put them in the open air. 

2842. Is that the practice in Ireland ? — Yes ; I 
think we have a good deal of open air in Ireland ; but 
in most of the old asylums they have very restricted 
courtyards and very restricted grounds ; that is inci- 
dental to the locality ; in some of them there are six- 
teen or eighteen acres of ground attached. 

2843. Your principle, so far as you are able to carry 
it out, is to give employment in the open air? — Cer- 
tainly ; there are very few trades in Ireland ; in Eng- 
land you have much more than in Ireland ; we are all 
agricultural. 

2844. Is lunacy on the increase in Ireland? — No; 
the reason I gave for saying that was that when 1 
have taken out the Statistical Returns for Ireland 
during the last four or five years, which are given 
with accuracy, I do not find a variation of a half or a 
quarter per cent. There is only a difference between 
this year and last year in Ireland of about 84 on the 
returns of the 18,000. 

2845. Are the statistics more carefully collected in 
Ireland than they were a few years ago ? — I think the 
last 1 4 years we have got into that habit. 

2846. ’ That would be the date of the improved super- 
vision ? — I think the supervision has been pretty 
uniformly the same. 

2847. Do you use the police in the matter of Lunacy 
in Ireland in giving information ? No, except in the 
case of the escape of a lunatic. Last year, of the 
10,000 that were in Ireland, there were only four 
effectual escapes. 

2848. Do the police report cases of detention of 
lunatics among poor people in a bad state in their own 
houses ? — No, never. One of the great errors of the 
lunatic institutions of Ireland is tliis, I will take the 
county of Cork for example : under the Act for con- 
veying dangerous lunatics they are always conveyed 
by the police, because as soon as a lunatic is pronounced 
dangerous, and two magistrates sign a certificate for 
his admission into an asylum, he is handed over to 
the police. I have known instances, not one instance 
but an everyday occurrence, of female patients being 
brought, to give an extreme case, from the most re- 
mote end of the county of Cork to the Cork asylum ; 
that would be a distance of 120 miles. Fancy a 
female being brought up as a dangerous lunatic all 
that way by two policemen, the loss of time to the 
police, the vast expense, and the impropriety of the 
conveyance, not but that the police are the most re- 
spectable and well-conducted class that possibly can be, 
still it is an impropriety that a female should be 
carried that distance by the police to the lunatic 
asylum. 

.2861. Do you think that chronic incurable cases of 
insanity which are not dangerous could, without harm 
to the insane person, and with benefit to the taxpayer, 
be removed from the lunatic asylum to the workhouse, 
due precaution being taken to afford ample care and at- 
tention to the person so removed ? — Yes. The ses- 
sion before last, Sir Michael Hicks Beach brought in 
an Act of Parliament, and in that Act was a clause to 
the effect that, to obviate the overcrowding of asylums 
and to allow a larger vacancy for early and acute cases, 
and to prevent the necessity of building or adding 
costly additions to asylums, he proposed that boards of 
governors of asylums might apply to boards of guar- 
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dians of poorhouses to admit these demented, quiet, 
and harmless cases from asylums to poorliouses, but it 
should be done with the sanction, on the one hand, of 
the Local Government Board, and -the sanction, on the 
other hand, of the inspectors of lunatic asylums. Con- 
scqu ently y ■ that was under taken, and the • inspectors of 
lunatic asylums having, of course, One object in view, 
that is the proper treatment of the lunatics' so trans- 
ferred; -made it a sine qua non with the board of guar- 
dians that, before they sent any person out; they 
should enter into an agreement that the individual so 
transferred from the asylum to the poorhouse should 
he equally well fed, equally well apparelled, and as 
carefully looked after in the poorhouse as he had been , 
in the asylum. 

28621 You approve of that system i — X approve of 
that system so far as this, it is no great loss to the 
Utterly demented, provided their creature comforts are 
as well looked after in the poorhouse as they are in the 
asylum. It is a small but very imperceptible gain to 
the ratepayers of the district, I will show you how im- 
mediately ; but still it is a saving in this respect, that 
it obviates- the necessity- - of making additions to the 
asylums, and it gives immediate facility of admission 
to ui'gent cases. The proportion, I have calculated, is 
6 per cent. That is the outside proportion of those who 
would be fit to be sent from asylums to poorliouses. 

2863. Yon think about 6 per cent, would be the 
idiots, imbeciles, and harmless cases which might be 
sent Y es ; 480 or 500 out of the 8,000 in lunatic 
asylums, might be sent to poorliouses. We make it a 
sine qua non with the Board, whether few or large, 
that they- should be as well treated in the poorhouses 
as they were before. The Local- Government Board 
obj ect to ‘this ; it considers that the interference of the 
inspectors in that respect would be making the poor- 
houses auxiliary asylums. 

2864: Has any advantage been taken of that! — I do 
not think there have been 60 sent. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has arrived at the conclusion that by so 
doing it- would interfere with the normal discipline of 
the poorhouses if lunatics Were sent to it, and if 
there -was any authority exercised over poorhouses that 
these people should be differently treated and have 
paid attendants to look after them in poorhouses, which 
is contrary to the rule ; but; that it would be beneficial 
there is no question whatever under certain circum- 
stances. ' 1 

2882. -I ‘ think- the question of placing idiots in 
Ireland’ bn - the same footing by a rate in aid as in 
Scotland hardly comes within the order of reference ? — 

I should not have referred to it, except that some 
Irish Members of Parliament desired that I should, 
inasmuch as in Scotland the idiots who are in poor- 
houses have the benefit of the rate in aid, and some 
of my friends, Member's of Parliament, were speaking 
to me upon the subject, and were anxious that it 
should be adverted to. 

2883. It would not benefit the idiots themselves in 
any way, I presume 1 — I think it would benefit the 
idiots themselves, certainly. 

2884. You think they would get better treatment ? 
—T^e maintenance of a pauper in a poorhouse in 
Ireland, a simple pauper, you may put down at about 
£9 a year. The maintenance of the sick, and I in- 
dude-amongst the sick a certain class of the imbeciles 
and idiotic, may be about £12 a year; so there is a 
little more expense. If .they get a rate in aid it is a 



very nice question; I think it is a moral question 
whether they ought to get it ; but if one country gets 
it T do not see why another should not. The rate in 
aid is equivalent to £10 8s. a year, 4s. a-week. If a 
lunatic has that rate in aid in addition to a half or a 
third more, he must necessarily be better treated, and 
if he has that rate in aid he at once comes under the 
jurisdiction of the inspector's of lunatic asylums, be- 
cause lie is them recognized as part and parcel of the 
legitimate lunatic population of the country, that is, 
under the supervision of the inspectors of lunatics. 
At present we have merely the power of visiting poor- 
houses ; we are bound to visit the poorhouses, and all 
we can do is to express our opinion Whether they are 
kindly and properly treated, and to recommend certain 
improvements if there is a necessity ; but we have no 
power to alter their dietary. We have no power to 
have paid attendance on them, whereas if they got a 
rate in aid that rate would be a quid, pro quo, and we 
could demand a better treatment. 

2885. If they got a rate in aid, would they be 
likely to send them to an asylum from the poorhouse 1 
— No ; they would be less likely to send them. The 
fact is, -the poorhouse people would be making money 
by the transaction, for whilst they are in the poor- 
house not receiving a rate in aid they cost £12. If 
they got the £10 8s. from the Government the poor- 
house would be the gainer by the difference, that is to- 
say, they would support their paupers as idiots for 
£1 10s. on the rates of the county. 

2886. The question is. whether it would be better 
to send these paupers, imbeciles, to the asylum? — I 
think myself that the legitimate place for all the 
mentally afflicted should be in -localities solely and 
simply for themselves. I do not think it is a wise 
organization, or disorganization rather, to have lunatics 
mixed up with paupers in poorhouses ; it interferes 
with the discipline of the institutions. They are 
under a different law, different management, and in 
the end it would be found cheaper, I think, to make 
lai'ge establishments in their districts for the reception 
of chronic, helpless, and demented cases, where they 
can be carefully looked after, maintained at a much 
less price, with a smaller number of attendants, and 
all they require is open air exercise and the common 
domestic comforts suited to their class ; whereas the 
uncurable cases and the violent cases that require 
constant supervision as hopeless, many of them being 
very dangerous, require, of course, incessant watching. 

2887. The question is, whether this rate in aid 
would induce the authorities of the poorhouses to send 
patients of the character you describe to the asylums ? 
Yes”; they cannot send them to the asylums, as I men- 
tioned before, except they" are actually dangerous, 
because the asylum authorities have the power of re- 
fusing them. 

2888. I suppose that the payments they ofler now 
would not tempt the asylum authorities? — It is an 
encouragement to do it, as I mentioned "yesterday. 
The maintenance of a lunatic in a regular institution 
of the insane, I am speaking now of district asylums, 
taking one with another, would be about £24 a year, 
of which £10 8s. is paid by the Treasury, leaving 
£13 10s. to be paid by the local rates. 

2889. If they got a rate in aid, they would be able 
to pay that more easily, would they not ? — Yes. 

2890. Or more, if it were desirable ? — Yes. 
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Wo. 18.— ^SUPPLEMENTARY' '.STATEMENT TO Dr. LaLOR’S.'. EVIDENCE. 



I will feel obliged if I am permitted to place in the 
hands of the Commissioners the following memoranda, 
in order to make clearer my views in general, but es- 
pecially on the subjects referred to in queries 1842- 
1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948* 1949; 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1960 ; and also to afford me an op- 
portunity of dealing with one or two parts of the sub- 
ject matter of the Commissioners’ inquiry, which appear 
to me of considerable importance, but to which I 
have referred, if at all, only very cursorily in my 
answers or reports to-' the- Commissioners : — 

First of all, I would ask them to refer to the returns 
and observations which I placed before them on the 17th 
of April last, in reply to their 4th subject of inquiry, 
viz., “ Intermediate Asylums.” In stating in those ob- 
servations that a very large proportion of class A 
forms the most useful and industiious portion of our 
population, and that if they are to-be removed, an in 
crease in the paid staff will, in- my mind, be necessary, 

I wish it to be understood that what I meant was 
that an increase of paid staff might be necessary if the 
whole-of this class were removed. I think* however, that 
an increase of staff might be avoided if only the fully 
ascertained incurable and unimprovable of this class 
were removed, leaving in this asylum those who could 
not be classed as unimprovable* the fact in either case 
to be tested, as I shall state further on. 

In remarking, also, in those observations that I 
trusted that none of the incurable may be removed to 
a smaller or less improving amount of occupation than 
that under which- they have- been placed, and without 
which they will be sure to deteriorate,' I did not, by any 
means, intend, to object to their removal to asylums of 
the general nature of Leavesden and Oaterhara. Such 
asylums wight, I think, be provided chiefly, both as 
regards structural arrangements and those for care and 
maintenance, by the appropriation of some workhouses 

I I their exclusive use, but not, in my opinion, by plac- 
ing them in such numbers as 50 or 60 in workhouses 
in which other classes of poor would continue to be kept. 
In connexion with the whole question I am in favour 
of having all the insane pool - , of all forms of insanity, 
who are to be supported indoors at the public expense 
placed in two different classes of institutions — all under 
one central authority. These two classes of institutions 
are, first, asylums for curable and improvable cases— in- 
curable and unimprovable cases, but requiring special 
care, as set forth in the sub-heads of class B in return 
furnished April 17— uncured and unimproved, but 
not three years in house, and who should not there- 
fore be stamped as incurable and unimprovable. Se- 
condly, asylums for incurable and unimprovable cases, 
but quiet, harmless, and not requiring special care 
from any cause. 

I consider that so many as are requisite of the pre- 
sent District Lunatic Asylums should be appropriated 
as asylums of the first class, and that idiots and imbe- 
ciles of all ages requiring special care, and susceptible 
of improvement by skilled treatment, who are not at 
present in asylums, should be drafted into the first class 
,of institution, and that moral treatment by skilled edu- 
cational and industrial training should be carried out in 
all asylums of this class. The necessary buildings and 
grounds for the second class of asylums might, I think, 
be cheaply and speedily provided almost entirely by 
giving up workhouses that might be diverted from 
their original purpose, with the addition, perhaps, in 
some cases, of more land. 

My view is, as I have endeavoured to express it, 
that the insane maintained (at the public expense) as 
such should be kept only in two classes of institutions, 
such as I have indicated, and if it is assumed that there 
is a third or intermediate class of insane, not requiring 
to be dealt with as insane, but simply as paupers, I 
have not given that consideration to the question which 
would enable me to offer a competent opinion on it. 

I submit tables as follows, giving the numbers ap- 
proximately estimated for this and the other asylums 
in Ireland fit for each class of institution. 



To -be retained in Richmond Asylum as cases of 
first class : 

Curable and improvable. . . 

incurable, but requiring special care, . 

TJncural aiid unimproved, but hot three 
years in House, . . . . . 

' Total, _. ... 



■ * To be removed to Asylums of 2nd Class : unciired 
and unimproved, and more than three years under 
treatment, and, therefore, in ; my opinion, ' fit to be 
removed to an Asylum of. 2nd Class : - 




Males, 145, females, 231, 



•Totals to be retained in this Asylum as 
an Institution of 1st Class for curable 
and improvable cases, and those rc- 
. quiring special care,. . . 

Quiet and harmless and not requiring 
special care, but uncured and over 
three years under treatment, and, 

. therefore, considered fit to be removed 
to'ari' Asylum for incurable and un- 
• improvable cases, .... 





662 



Present accommodation Of Kicliinoild 
Asylum, . . . . .... . 505 595 f - 3,100 

Deduct coses to be retained in Asylum, . 338 324 662 

Vacancies for curable and. improvable 
cases that would then exist, _ 167 271 ; 4SS 

Adit increased -accommodation by con- , . 

version of single rooms and .corridors 

into'Mtge rooms, &c., ... .. 5.0 : ; 50 , ; iijo ' 






If by the arrangements I propose, 4,021 vacancies, 
can be made available for curable and improvable cases, 
and for those requiring special care at present in district 
asylums, and for idiots, imbeciles, and cases of other 
forms of insanity, either at large or in workhouses, 
who have admitted claims to have some effort made 
for their improvement, the question arises, are there 
a sufficient number of those classes to fill this large 
number of vacancies, and if not, what is to be done 
with the surplus ? 

As to the first of these questions, my estimate of 
the number of cases, suitable to be retained in the 
District Asylums of Ireland as Institutions of the 
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first class being 5,207, and tlie total accommodation 
available by the arrangements I propose would 
be 9,763, leaving 4,556 first class vacancies, and 
it is probable that adding together cases at present 
in asylums and those at large requiring to be 
treated in first class asylums, would fill this number 
of vacancies. But if there should be a balance of va- 
cancies, I would appropriate some of the District Lu- 
natic Asylums as second class asylums for incurable 
and unimprovable cases. I would leave it to the cen- 
tral authority to select the asylums so to be appropri- 
ated, and the same authority should, in my mind, 
have the selection of the workhouses to be similarly ap- 
propriated. Infact, one of the main advantages of hav- 
ing one central authority, and one of the strongest 
arguments in its favour, is the necessity of such 
an authority for the purpose of deciding, first, how 
many, and what asylums should be allocated as first 
class institutions, and if any remain not required as 
such, then to select those to serve as second class asy- 
lums, to determine the requisite number of workhouses, 
required to supply the deficit, and to arrange all de- 
tails as to both classes of asylums. 

Assuming what, I believe, must be expected, viz : 
that there will always be insane poor at large, some of 
an acute, some of a temporary, and some of a chronic 
nature, I think it is obvious that Some skilled means 
should be locally provided for advising and carrying 
out the requirements suited to their cases. I think 
it should not be left to voluntary interference, or that 
of what may be called natural friends, to see that this 
advice is obtained and proper steps suitable in each 
case taken ; but, that the relieving officer and police 
should have the right and the duty to interfere on the 
part of the public in such cases. For a large propor- 
tion of the cases, the nearest dispensary officer would 



be quite sufficient, and his services should be put in 
requisition, as in England, in the case of pauper luna- 
tics at large. 

In addition, I would have the services of the me- 
dical officers of asylums also made available for the 
poor, as I have seen done at the asylum of St. Anne’s, 
in Paris, where a dispensary is held daily, at fixed 
hours, and advice and medicines administered by the 
medical officers, to all persons of the district showing 
symptoms of insanity, who are brought to the district 
asylum. 

In connexion with young idiots and imbeciles, I 
think there are many cases for whose education and 
training provision might be made in schools — for waifs 
and strays, including such as are suitable for industrial 
and reformatory institutions — but who cannot be dealt 
with as boarders, either from the great expense involved 
from the expense of the boarding system or from the 
obj ections of their parents or natural guardians. Many 
young idiots and imbeciles' might in such schools 
obtain education and training, not perhaps equal 
to that in institutions where they thus would be 
boarded altogether, but, having this advantage, that 
would be met in the best practicable manner, the 
requirements of many who would otherwise never 
get education or training of any sort. To such 
young idiots and imbeciles, a meal in the middle 
of the day might be given at the public expense, if 
their natural guardians would not provide it. The 
London School Board and some charitable societies, 
in London and elsewhere, have carried out such a 
system for classes cognate to young persons affected 
with idiocy and imbecility, not of an aggravated form, 
and this class might, I think, be educated and trained 
in such schools with a result advantageous on the 
whole to society. 



Joseph Lai,ou. 
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